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The  longer  on  this  earth  we  live, 

And  weigh  the  various  qualities  of  men, 

The  more  we   feel  the  high,  sternfeatured  beauty 

Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty; 

Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal  praise, 

But  finding  amplest  recompense, 

For  life's  ungarlanded  expense. 

In  work  done  squarely  and  unwasted  days. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


CERTIFICATING  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY  HERMAN  S.  PIATT,  COSHOCTON. 


There  is  no  place  in  this  country 
to-day,  where  entrance  to  the  teach- 
ing profession  is  not  restricted  by* 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  legal 
permit  commonly  called  a  certifi- 
cate. The  conditions  of  obtaining 
this  certificate  vary  as  widely  as  lo- 
cal interests  and  the  caprices  of 
amateur  legislators.  The  one  con- 
dition of  successfully  passing  some 
kind  of  a  written  examination  is 
practically  universal.  Many  persons 


interested  in  education  at  many  dif- 
ferent times  and  in  many  diflferent 
places  have  pointed  out  the  mani- 
fest imperfections  of  the  written 
examination  as  a  test  of  teaching 
qualification,  but  no  substitute  has 
yet  been  proposed  sufficiently  su- 
perior to  command  any  serious  at- 
tention. The  most  ardent  critics  of 
the  teachers'  examination  are  to  be 
found  among  the  teachers  them- 
selves, and  it  has  been  my  observa- 
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tion  that  the  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and 
persistency  of  their  opposition,  is 
likely  to  be  inversely  proportional  to 
their  ability  to  pass  them. 

The  general  question  presents  it- 
self under  two  phases  —  first,  the 
certificating  of  inexperienced  per- 
sons wishing  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion ;,  and,  second,  tlie  re-certificat- 
ing of  those  who  have  taught. 

There  a^^e  always  two  things  that 
the  certificating  authorities  would 
like  to  know  in  regard  to  every  can- 
didate—  first,  they  would  like  to 
know  if  she  has  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  she  is  likely  to 
be  called  upon  to  teach;  and  sec- 
ond, they  would  like  to  know  if  she 
has  the  teaching  ability  to  success- 
fully conduct  a  school.  Originally 
the  law  made  no  effort  to  ascertain 
anything  but  the  first,  the  assump- 
tion apparently  being  that  anybody 
can  teach  anything  that  he  knows. 
Latterly  some  legal  provision  has 
been  made  for  determining  teach- 
ing ability. 

To  localise  the  discussion,  the 
Ohio  law  attempts  to  meet  the  first 
desideratum  by  declaring  that  the 
examiners  shall  certify,  in  the  case 
of  elementary  teachers,  that  "he  or. 
she  is  qualified  to  teach  orthogra- 
phy, reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  and  composition, 
history  of  the  United  States  includ- 
ing civil  government,  physiology 
including  narcotics,  and  literature." 
It  attempts  to  meet  the  second  de- 
sideratum by  adding  "and  that  he  or 
she  possesses  an  adequate  knowl- 


edge of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching." 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  examina- 
tion furnishes  the  information  de- 
sired by  the  examiners.  The  suc- 
cessful teacher  needs  to  know  the 
subjects  she  may  be  called  upon  to- 
teach.  That  goes  without  saying. 
And  this  includes  all  the  subjects  of 
the  curriculum,  because  the  beginner 
has  no  business  specializing  as  to 
grade  until  she  has  taught  several 
years.  But  there  are  cfther  things 
she  should  know.  She  should  have 
some  measure  of  that  general  cul- 
ture, which  is  the  common  heritage 
of  intelligent  people,  and  this  knowl- 
edge is  quite  as  important  for  real 
teaching  as  the  former. 

I  know  of  no  better  means  of 
reaching  an  estimate  of  a  candi- 
date's requirements  in  both  these 
lines  than  an  examination  at  the 
hands  of  a  competent  examiner.  I 
believe  an  oral  examination  would 
be  far  preferable  to  a  written  one^ 
but  under  present  conditions  this  is 
practically  impossible. 

I  believe  that  criticism  should  be 
directed  not  so  much  against  the 
examination  itself,  as  against  the 
character  of  the  examination  as  at 
present  conducted.  Discussion  of 
the  question  generally  seems  to  as- 
sume that  the  present  form  and 
manner  of  conducting  such  tests  are 
the  only  ones  possible.  The  most 
casual  inspection  of  current  exami- 
nation questions,  from  whatever 
source,  will  show  that  they  are  fuller 
90  per  cent,  sheer  tests  of  memory^ 
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The  best  possible  preparation  for 
them  and  the  one  which  is  abnost 
universally  made  is  a  course  of 
painful  and  persistent  memory  stuf- 
fing which  has  been  appropriately 
designated  cramming.  That  this 
has  any  educational  value  to  the 
prospective  teacher  or  that  the 
whole  performance  serves  any  use- 
ful purpose  in  the  world,  would  not 
be  publicly  maintained,  probably,  by 
any  serious  person.  But  it  is  the 
general  practice  of  even  the  best 
and  most  intelligent  examiners.  In 
fact,  I  have  done  it  myself. 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  save  tht 
much-abused  examination  by  im- 
proving its  character.  Let  us  begin 
by  getting  in  the  right  mental  atti- 
tude toward  the  question.  Let  us 
rid  ourselves  so  far  as  possible  of 
that  corroding  curse  of  the  teach- 
ing profession,  conventionalism  and 
tradition.  Let  us  iEorget  all  about 
all  examinations  that  ever  have  been 
and  make  a  fresh  start.  Let  us  put 
ourselves  with  reference  to  the  can- 
didate in  the  attitude  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  successful  business  man 
face  to  face  with  an  applicant  for  a 
position.  Let  us  take  the  subjects 
enumerated  in  the  Ohio  law  as  a 
basis  and  in  order  to  make  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  business  applicant  more 
helpful,  let  us  take  the  subjects  that 
would  be  common  to  the  two  cases. 
The  school  examiner  wants  to  know 
if  the  candidate  can  write  legibly, 
and  also  if  he  habitually  shows  a 
decent  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Webster  in  the  matter  of 


spelling;  so  probably  does  the  busi- 
ness man.  How  does  the  latter  go 
at  it?  He  examines  the  written  ap- 
plication and  decides  yes,  or  no.  He 
doesn't  mark  him  89.4  in  penman* 
ship,  he  just  makes  up  his  mind 
whether  or  not  the  candidate  can 
write  well  enough  for  his  purposes 
and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it.  In 
spelling,  he  doesn't  dictate  a  list  of 
twenty  words  selected  chiefly  for 
their  rarity  and  peculiarity.  He  just 
looks  over  the  letter,  He  puts  down 
no  percentage  marks,  but  two  or 
three  glaring  misspellings  ^re  pret- 
ty likely  to  settle  the  case.  When 
will  school  examiners  get  as  sensi- 
ble as  that  ?  It  is  likely  that  the  use 
of  good  spoken  English  is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  business  appli- 
cant, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
ability  to  write  grammatical  English 
may  be  needed  in  the  position.  If 
so,  how  does  the  business  man  go 
about  it?  He  certainly  doesn't  ask 
him  to  define  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  grammatical  terms  or  to 
classify  all  the  genera,  species,  and 
varieties  of  subordinate  clauses,  nor " 
even  (forgive  the  sacrilege)  to  dia- 
gram one  of  Macauly's  page  long 
sentences.  He  just  notes  his  con- 
versation, looks  over  the  letter,  or 
some  other  piece  of  the  applicant's 
composition  and  two  or  three  bad 
breaks  does  the  business.  When 
will  school  examiners  get  as  sensi- 
ble as  that? 

I  need  not  carry  the  illustration 
farther.  Objection  will  doubtless 
be  made  that  it  is  not  accurate,  be- 
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cause  the  purposes  cf  the  examiner 
and  the  business  man  are  different. 
To  an  extent  this  is  true.  But  the 
,  principle  which  is  at  bottom  holds 
for  both,  and  it  is  this.  The  busi- 
ness man  is  looking  for  certain 
knowledge  in  the  applicant;  but  it 
is  dynamic,  usable  knowledge,  not 
mere  academic  facility,  that  he  is 
looking  for.  And  that  is  the  kind  of 
Icnowledge  that  the  school  examiner 
ought  to  be  looking  for.  It  is  the 
knowledge  which  is  power,  not  the 
knowledge  which  is  acquisition, 
which  is  useful  in  the  school  as  well 
as  in  business. 

If  time  permitted,  I  should  like  to 
discuss  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  subjects  at  present  ih- 
cluded  in  teachers'  examinations  in 
Ohio,  with  a  view  to  deriving  there- 
from some  suggestions  as  to  desir- 
able modifications  in  present  exam- 
ination methods.  But  time  does  not 
permit. 

The  Ohio  law  also  provides  that 
candidates  must  have  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching.  Fully  99  per  cent, 
of  candidates  for  the  first  certificate 
have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  teaching  and  lOO  per  cent, 
of  them  have  about  the  same  kind 
of  knowledge  of  the  practice  of 
teaching  that  the  child  would  get 
of  photography  from  watching  an 
amateur  use  his  camera  at  a  dis- 
tance. Under  the  circimistances  it 
is  a  beneficent  decree  of  Providence, 
that  examiners  are  not  commonly 
gifted  with  a  sense  of  humor ;  else  it 


would  be  simply  impossible  to  main- 
tain a  becoming  solemnity  during 
the  ordeal.  The  fact  is  that  no- 
body really  takes  ah  examination  in 
theory  and  practice  seriously.  The 
law  requires  it.  Therefore  when  ex- 
amination day  comes  we  examiners 
tenderly  take  down  cur  examination 
day  dignity  from  its  hook  in  the  up- 
stairs closet,  dust  it  off  and  remove 
the  moth  balls ;  and  then  protected 
by  this  so  that  the  candidate  cannot 
see  the  snicker,  we  proceed  to  ask 
the  18-year-old  boys  and  girls  ques- 
tions which  the  greatest  minds  ot 
all  the  centuries  have  failed  to  agree 
in  answering  —  and  solemnly  pass 
everybody.  Since  the  law  compels 
us  to  examine  candidates  in  a  sub- 
ject which  it  has  provided  them  no 
adequate  means  of  learning  about, 
can  we  and  should  we  undertake  to 
do  anything  else  than  test  their  nat- 
ural tact  and  ordinary  common 
sense  as  applied  to  the  subject  ? 

Last  spring,  as  an  experiment,  1 
prepared  for  our  city  examination  a 
list  of  questions  in  Theory  and 
Practice,  which  had  this  object  in 
view.  They  ask  for  no  psychology 
and  no  technical  pedagogy,  as  such. 
I  just  tried  to  find  out  how  the  can- 
didates would  apply  ordinary  com- 
mon sense  to  commonplace  school- 
room situations.  I  offer  them  here 
as  illustrating  what  I  have  in  mind, 
and  for  just  what  they  are  —  an  ex- 
periment : 

Answer  either  (a)  or  (b)  in  the 
following : 

I.  (a)  Your  class  has  had  short 
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division  and  is  ready  to  take  up  long 
division.  Outline  briefly  your  plans 
for  the  first  three  or  four  lessons. 

(b)  Your  class  is  ready  to  begin 
percentage.  Outline  briefly  your 
plans  for  the  first  three  or  four  les- 
sons. 

2.  (a)  Your  class  comes  to  the 
story  of  Little  Red  Ridinghood  in 
the  second  reader.  Explain  in  full 
what  you  would  do. 

(b)  Your  class  is  ready  to  take 
up  the  verb  in  formal  grammar. 
Outline  your  plans  briefly  for  the 
first  three  or  four  lessons.    . 

3.  (a)  Your  class  comes  to  "soil" 
in  elementary  geography.  Explain 
in  full  what  you  would  do. 

(b)  Your  class  comes  to  South 
America  in  geography.  Outline 
briefly  your  plans  for  the  first  three 
or  four  lessons. 

4.  Three  boys  go  home  at  recess 
without  permission.  When  called 
up  next  morning,  No.  i  explains 
that  he  became  suddenly  sick  and 
went  home  on  that  account.  No.  2 
brings  the  following  note :  "Please 
excuse  Johnny  ior  absence  after  re- 
cess yesterday  afternoon.  (Signed) 
Mrs.  Jones."  He  states  that  his 
mother  has  told  him  to  come  home. 
Both  stories  are  corroborated  by  pu- 
pil witnesses  called  by  the  boys.  No. 
3  at  first  hangs  his  head  and  refuses 
to  talk;  but  afterward  admits  that 
he  ran  away  and  declares  that  the 
others  did  the  same. 

Explain  briefly  what  you  would 
do  with  each  case,  with  reasons. 

5.  You    have    a    rule    requiring 


failures  in  recitation  due  to  neglect 
of  study  to  be  made  up  after  school. 
Fanny  frequently  has  such  failures, 
but  her  mother  demands  her  dismis- 
sal promptly  at  close  of  school.  She 
does  not  uphold  her  in  her  neglect 
of  study,  but  insists  that  the  home 
duties  require  her  presence  in  the 
house  every  moment  out  of  school 
hours.  She  says,  "Make  Fanny 
study,  but  please  don't  keep  her  af- 
ter school;  I  need  her."  Fanny  is 
not  especially  fond  of  study  and 
shows  a  tendency  to  make  the  most 
of  the  situation  to  get  out  of  it.  Her 
uncle  is  president  of  the  school 
board  and  you  have  already  been  ac- 
cused of  favoritism  toward  her. 

Explain  fully  how  you  would 
treat  this  case,  with  reasons. 

Shall  there  be  any  re-examination 
of  teachers,  once  in?  Teachers 
themselves  have  generally  answered 
this  in  the  negative  and  the  analogy 
of  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  has 
been  made  much  of  in  support  of 
the  objection.  But  the  cases  after 
all  are  different.  Both  doctor  and 
lawyer  are  constantly  impelled  to 
self-improvement  and  professional 
advancement  by  the  most  powerful 
incentives  known  to  human  effort — 
the  incentives  of  self  interest.'  The 
lawyer  must  either  get  verdicts  or 
go  into  t\}e  real  estate  business.  Too 
many  funerals  on  the  doctor's  hands 
are  likely  to  contribute  to  his  leisure 
at  the  expense  of  his  income.  And 
to  get  verdicts  and  to  stave  off  fu- 
nerals means  industry,  study,  zeal, 
and  an  eye  single  to  expansion  and 
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breadth  of  preparation.  With  the 
teacher  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
most  atrocious  forms  of  educational 
mal-practice  may  never  come  to 
light;  and  certainly  within  certain 
limits,  which  limits  are  very  wide 
indeed,  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  blunders  and  in- 
come. In  other  words,  the  teacher 
is  not  surrounded  by  any  such  pow- 
erful natural  incentives  to  profes- 
sional improvement  as  are  the  doc- 
tor and  the  lawyer.  That  so  manj 
of  them  do,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  such  incentives,  and  without  any 
certainty  of  material  reward,  make 
such  earnest  and  successful  efforts 
at  self  improvement,  is  a  very  high 
tribute  to  the  profession.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  the  members  of  any 
other  occupation  would  do  as  much 
under  the  same  circumstances.  But 
after  all,  a  great  majority  of  teach- 
ers are  human  beings  and  need 
some  more  tangible  motive  than 
mere  abstract  devotion  to  an  ideal 
to  spur  them  to  their  best  endeavor. 
The  prospect  of  an  examination 
may  not  furnish  the  best  of  possible 
motives,  but  it  is  the  best  that  hu- 
man ingenuity  has  yet  devised.  As 
in  the  preceding  case,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  examination  as  an  institu- 
tion, as  the  character  of  the  exami- 
nation set,  that  is  chiefly  to  be  crit- 
icised. Will  any  one  seriously  dis- 
pute the  proposition  that  the  exami- 
nation intended  to  determine  the  de- 
gree and  quality  of  professional  ad- 
vancement made  by  a  teacher  since 
entering  upon  her  career,  should  be 


very  different  frrym  that  intended  to 
determine  whether  she  is  fit  to  eillu 
upon  the  career?  We  have  already 
said  that  in  the  latter  case  the  ex- 
aminer desires  to  know  two  things, 
(i)  whether  the  candidate  knows 
anything  to  teach,  and  (2)  whether 
she  knows  how  to  teach  what  she 
knows.  But  when  she  comes  up  for 
re-certification,  her  work  in  the 
school-room  has  given  the  very  best 
possible  answier  to  both  of  these 
questions. 

What  the  examiner  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned to  know  now  is,  whether  she 
has  been  growing  or  vegetating  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years ,  whether  she 
has  read  anything  worth  while,  be- 
sides the  county  paper  and  the 
monthly  journal  of  methods; 
whether  she  has  kept  in  touch  with 
the  forward  movement  of  things, 
whether  she  is  alert  to  the  great  ex- 
panding life  around  her,  whether 
her  interests  and  sympathies  are 
broadening  or  narrowing  with  the 
passing  years.  Obviously,  these 
things  are  not  to  be  discovered  from 
a  list  of  answers  to  a  list  of  arbi- 
trary questions  appealing  chiefly  to 
the  mechanical  memory.  The  best 
test  for  this  purpose  is  probably  the 
preparation  of  a  paper  or  thesis  em- 
bodying the  results  of  extended 
study  or  reading,  the  subject  to  be 
such  as  will  involve  work  along 
lines  of  general  culture  or  along 
strictly  professional  and  pedagog- 
ical lines,  or  both ;  but  the  selection 
of  the  specific  topic  to  be  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher  herself. 
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There  is  not  time  to  discuss  some 
of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  inaugurating  such  tests  and 
how  they  can  be  met.  There  are 
^uch  difficulties,  but  they  can  be 
met.  Many  subordinate  phases  of 
the  certificating  question,  such  as 
different  grades  of  certificates  is- 
sued, if  any;  time  for  which  they 
are  to  be^  valid ;  differentiation  of 
certificates  for  different  grades  of 
school  work ;  recognition  by  boards 
of  examiners  of  certificates  obtained 
elsewhere,  etc.,  cannot  for  the  same 
reason,  be  entered  upon. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  this 
paper  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows : 

1.  Imperfect  as  the  examination 
is  as  a  means  of  determining  fitness 
to  teach,  no  better  has  yet  been  de- 
vised. 

2.  The  objections  made  apply 
rather  to  the  character  of  the  exam- 
ination than  to  the  examination  it- 
self. 

3.  The  first  examination  should 
aim  to  test  knowledge  of  the  ordi- 
nary school  subjects  and  to  some 
extent  the  general  culture  of  the 
candidate.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
also  that  school  law  be  added  to  the 
present  list  of  subjects. 

4.  The  examiner  should  under  all 
circumstances  aim  to  test  the  candi- 
date's  power,   not   his   acquisition. 


Any  examination  which  tempts  ta 
cramming,  or  for  which  cramming 
has  any  value  as  a  preparation,  is  a 
wrong  examination. 

5.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  apply 
any  real  test  of  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  for 
the  first  certificate,  because  fully  99 
per  cent,  of  such  candidates  have 
no  such  knowledge  and  no  means  of 
obtaining  it.  An  examination  which 
cannot  be  anything  but  a  farce  and 
a  pretense  is  worse  than  no  exami- 
nation at  all.  If  passed,  it  gives  him 
the  impression  of  knowing  some- 
thing which  he  does  not  know.  So 
long  as  the  law  requires  a  test  in  this 
subject,  examiners  should  not  at- 
tempt to  do  more  than  set  questions 
which  will  reveal  the  candidate's 
dealing  with  situations. 

6.  Once  in  the  work,  the  teacher 
should  be  required  to  show  from 
time  to  time  that  she  has  been  go- 
ing forward,  not  standing  still  or 
retrograding.  This  is  best  done, 
not  by  answering  a  brief  list  of  ar- 
bitrary questions,  but  by  the  care- 
ful preparation  of  a  paper  or  papers 
based  upon  the  teacher's  study  or 
reading,  either  in  private,  in  sum- 
mer schools,  or  in  some  organiza- 
tion whose  purpose  is  culture.  In 
selecting  subjects  for  this  work,  the 
teacher  herself  should  have  large 
freedom  of  choice. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR. 


BY  HELEN  JONES,  COLUMBUS. 


To  the  New  Year  hail  I     To  the 

New  Year  hail  I 
Depart  old  faults  and  feuds. 
As  the  butterfly  sheds  its  chrysalis 
And  enters  a  world  of  bliss, 
Now  cast  aside  the  old,  old  rule. 
And  take  up  life  anew. 


To  the  New  Year  hail  I     To  the 

New  Year  hail  I 
Away  with  trials  and  fears. 
As  the  gushing  rapid  leaps  o'er  the 

rock. 
And  reaches  at  last  the  sea ; 
So    you,    surpassing    life's    hard 

shocks, 
Shall  soar  to  realms  of  peace. 


ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


BY  W.  W.  STETSON,  AUGUSTA,  MAINE. 


All  children  have  limitations. 
Some  have  meagre  possibilities. 
Any  attempt  to  compel  a  child  to 
do  work  he  can  not  comprehend 
results  in  arrested  development. 
He  not  only  remains  a  stranger  to 
the  subject  studied,  but  he  loses  the 
ability  to  understand  and  use  what 
he  could  otherwise  have  made  help- 
fully his  own.  A  few  children  are 
debarred  by  nature  from  receiving 
schola,stic  training  beyond  a  certain 
point.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school 
to  aid  such  in  pursuing  their  studies 
as  far  as  possible.  The  genera- 
tions yet  to  come  must  take  the 
succeeding  steps  in  the  advance- 
ment of  this  portion  of  the  race. 
Other  children  are  unable,  because 
of  immaturity,  to  study  with  profit 


certain  branches  during  their  early 
years.  All  efforts  tending  to  force 
these  studies  upon  them  result  in 
benumbing  not  only  the  powers 
used,  but  in  paralyzing  all  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind.  One  child  in 
many  thousands  seems  to  be  able  to 
assimilate  all  kinds  of  intellectual 
food  at  every  period  of  his  develop- 
ment. He  is  the  exception,  and  is 
but  little  helped  or  harmed  by  the 
school.  The  majority  of  children 
must  be  taught  intelligently  if  our 
schools  are  to  provide  us  with  use- 
ful citizens.  They  must  have  a 
chance  to  learn  the  things  they  can 
learn  at  the  time  they  can  master 
them  best  and,  above  all,  they  must 
acquire  those  things  which,  in  the 
learning,  will  give  them  the  most 
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power  and  will  provide  them  with 
a  store  of  usable  information  and 
thus  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
Kve  wisely,  safely  and  helpfully. 

The  work  of  teaching  can 
never  be  well  done  until  the  teacher 
understands  the  child,  has  mastered 
the  subjects  studied,  knows  modern 
methods  so  thoroughly  that  she 
uses  them  unconsciously,  is  capable 
of  inventing  her  own  devices,  and 
has  a  well-defined  idea  of  the  re- 
sults she  wishes  to  accomplish. 
That  some  of  these  conditions  do 
not  exist,  and  that  none  of  them  are 
as  much  in  evidence  as  thoughtful 
students  of  the  educational  problem 
desire,  go  without  saying.  That  we 
are  steadily,  if  not  rapidly,  making 
inprovements  along  these  lines  is 
also  manifest. 

.The  fatal  weakness  at  the  present 
time  is  our  ignorance  of  the  child. 
The  so-called  Child  Study,  so  ex- 
tensively advertised  during  the  past 
few  years,  has  furnished  not  a  little 
amusement  to  the  profession  and 
much  entertainment  for  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  has  thus  far  done 
bit  little  to  make  the  work  of  the 
teacher  more  effective.  It  has  not, 
as  yet,  famished  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  the  time  devoted  to  these 
studies  and  their  exploitation. 

Xo  elaborate  experiments  nor 
tobde  psychological  investigations 
are  needed  to  convince  the  intelli- 
gent teacher  of  the  justness  of  the 
following^  statements.  The  child's 
Mntal  powers  should  be  trained 
dsring  the  period  of  their  greatest 


natural  activity.  Any  attempt  to 
compel  him  to  study  a  large  num- 
ber of  subjects  at  a  given  time,  or 
to  swamp  him  in  details,  or  to  in- 
sist that  he  .shall  understand  prin- 
ciples when  he  can  best  master 
facts,  or  to  ask  him  to  do  many  of 
the  things  now  required  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  will  be  attended  with 
results  lamented  by  so  many  teach- 
ers. The  stupefying  of  the  child  so 
taught  will  surely  follow. 

It  is  apparent  to  any  observer 
that  in  his  early  years  the  child  is 
eager  in  his  questionings  and  alert 
in  his  observations.  The  work  of 
the  schools  should  help  him  to  put 
his  questions  in  intelligent  form 
and  obtain  from  his  observations  a 
reasonably  definite  knowledge  of 
the  objects  within  the  range  of  his 
vision.  During  this  period,  nature, 
music,  pictorial  art,  reading,  pen- 
manship, spelling  and  a  limited 
amount  of  number  work,  illustrated 
by  familiar  objects,  may  be  studied 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  age 
when  these  studies  may  be  pursued 
to  the  best  advantage  varies  with 
different  pupils,  but  speaking  gen- 
erally it  includes  those  of  the  pri- 
mary grades. 

During  the  next  period  the  child 
collects  and  records.  At  this  time 
the  head  and  pockets  are  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  material.  He  is  a  re- 
pository and  a  magazine,  and,  in  a 
limited  sense,  a  cyclopedia.  Facts 
have  great  attraction  for  him.  He 
memorizes  easily.  He  is  willing  to 
drudge   in    making   his   collections 
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and  rejoices  as  he  sees  his  accumu- 
lations multiply.  He  should  be  so 
trained  in  all  the  combinations  he 
will  ever  have"  occasion  to  use  that, 
as  soon  as  the  items  are  named,  the 
result  will  be  present  in  his  mind. 
Whenever  he  sees  the  expression 
eight  plus  seven,  plus  five,  he  will 
think  the  number  twenty  as  readily 
as  he  thinks  of  the  word  cat  when 
he  sees  the  letters  cat.  He  should 
be  required^  to  memorize  definitons, 
rules,  literary  gems,  selections  and 
certain  general  facts  in  the  several 
subjects  studied.  The  arithmetical 
part  of  this  work  should  be  made 
intelligible  by  the  use  of  illustra- 
tions taken  from  his  daily  experi- 
ences. The .  work  outlined  in  this 
paragraph  can  be  done  best  during 
the  intermediate  grades. 

Having  been  taught  to  ques- 
tion intelligently,  observe  with  dis- 
crimination, retain  with  definiteness 
and  accuracy,  he  is  prepared  for  the 
next  step  in  his  progress. 

In  the  last  three  years  of  the 
common  school  course  he  is  fitted 
to  contrast,  compare,  infer,  in  a 
word,  to  reason.  He  can  now  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  subject  matter 
and  science  of  arithmetic.  He 
should  be  required  to  apply  facts 
to  the  illustration  of  principles.  He 
has  reached  a  point  in  his  develop- 
ment where  he  can  see  the  truths 
underlying  the  rule  given,  the  defi- 
nition recited  and  the  problem 
solved.  He  will  have  less  concern 
about  getting  the  "right  answer" 
and  more  interest  in  mastering  the 


thought  expressed.  He  will  be 
able  to  ccOTiprehend  and  apply  those 
fundamental  principles  in  arithme- 
tic so  little  understood  even  by 
some    teachers. 

The  following  illustrations  are  so 
familiar  as  not  to  need  elaboration, 
and  are  therefore  stated  in  their 
simplest  terms.  Addition  is  count- 
ing on  by  ones  and  multiplication 
is  counting  on  by  twos,  threes,  etc. ; 
subtraction  is  taking  from  by  ones 
and  division  is  taking  from  by 
twos,  threes,  etc;  hence  addition 
and  multiplication  are  counting  on 
and  subtraction  and  division  are 
counting  from.  Stated  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  these  four  fundamental 
rules  include  the  entire  process  of 
counting.  As  the  pupil  goes  for- 
ward in  his  work,  he  will  discover 
that  the  following  problem  involves 
the  most  important  principles  dealt 
with  in  this  branch  of  study.  If  a 
man  buys  four  cows  for  $100.00, 
what  will  five  cows  cost?  When  he 
shall  have  made  his  own  all  the 
facts  and  principles  contained  in 
the  above  propositions,  he  will  have 
a  mastery  of  more  of  the  science  of 
arithmetic  than  is  possessed  by  the 
average  graduate  of  our  common 
schools. 

One  of  these  days  we  shall  be 
wise  enough  to  limit  the  work  in 
arithmetic  to  the  four  fundamental 
rules,  common  fractions,  decimals, 
the  simple  applications  of  denomi- 
nate numbers  and  percentage.  This 
work  will  be  illustrated  and  ren- 
dered helpful  in  mental  training  by 
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using  material  which  the  child  col- 
lects, and  using  it  in  such  a  way  as 
%«nike  valuable  his  every  day  ex- 
perience with  his  schoolmates,  \m 
home  and  other  associates.  We 
shall  be  content  to  leave  involution, 
evolution,  alligation,  permutations, 
foreign  exchange,  annual  interest 
and  the  finding  of  the  solid  contents 
of  the  frustrum  of  a  pyramid  for 
'later  years,  and  sometime  we  shall 
he  wise  enough  to  leave  them  for 
years  that  will  never  arrive. 

It  is  questione^d  if  many  people 
^appreciate  the  amount  of  time  de- 
lated to  or  wasted  upon  arithmetic. 
jThe  child  commences  this  branch 
jwhen  he  enters  school  and,  in  most 
cases,  devotes  at  least  one  whole 
period  each  day  for  five  days  in  the 
week  during  all  the  years  he  re- 
Bains  in  the  primary,  intermediate 
tod  grammar  grades.  This  simple 
Itatement  brings  home  with  tre- 
Bendous  force  the  waste  made  by 
fce  child  in  the  time  given  to  this 
tobject-  It  also  reveals  the  extent 
rf  our  stumbling  in  the  twilght  of 
s. 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  work 
IDd  with  the  young  child's  inability 
D  master  it,  knows  that  if  he  com- 
lence  it  at  a  later  date,  when  his 
tental  training  fits  him  for  the 
Bk,  three  years  make  possible  a 
iBprehension  of  the  subject  that 
I  years  of  drudgery  under  pres- 
methods  fail  to  give.  Stated  in 
iDther  form,  the  child  who  de- 
Mes  his  eighth  and  ninth  years  to 
testery  of  number  in  simple  com- 


binations, his  tenth  and  eleventh 
years  to  learning  something  about 
definitions  and  rules  and  the  simple 
^Mooess  involved,  and  his  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  years  to  the  study  of 
arithmetic,  will  make  a  great  sav- 
ing in  time  and  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  possessed  by 
few  adults. 

The  natural  inferences  to  be 
gathered  from  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion are  included  in  the  following 
statement.  We  would  do  better 
work  if  we  commenced  the  study 
later,  devoted  less  time  to  it,  mas- 
tered the  fundamental  facts,  under- 
stood the  essential  principles,  ap- 
plied them  to  the  ordinary  experi- 
ences of  life,  and  omitted  a  large 
portion  of  the  text  which  now  fur- 
nishes puzzles  and  the  study  of 
which  produces  stupefaction.  If 
we  could  fully  realize  the  injury  in- 
flicted upon  the  child  by  the  amount 
of  work  we  require  of  him,  the  un- 
naturalness  of  his  attempt  to  un- 
derstand intricate  and  abtruse  rea- 
soning processes  in  his  early  years, 
and  the  comparatively  rare  use  ever 
made  of  the  knowledge  acquired, 
then  we  would  give  to  this  branch 
the  time  it  merits  and  get  out  of  it 
the  mental  training  it  is  capable  of 
giving. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
while  doing  the  work  indicated 
above,  the  child  should  receive  such 
instruction  in  art,  literature,  geog- 
raphy, history  and  other  subjects  as 
will  furnish  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  his  imagination  and 
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the  culture  of  his  sympathies ;  such 
nurture  as  will  put  him  in  touch  and 
tune  with  life  in  all  its  best  forms. 
We  shall,  one  of  these  days,  see  the 
unwisdom  of  sending  the  child  to 
school  when  he  is  five  years  of  age. 
The  historian  of  the  future  will  fur- 
nish in  proof  of  our  semi-civilized 
state,  the  fact  that  we  did  not  al- 
low the  child  his  first  and  greatest 
right,  the  right  to  grow.  Before 
many  years,  the  age  when  the  child 
may  enter  school  will  be  raised  to 
six ;  later,  will  be  advanced  to 
seven  and  before  the  present  cen- 
tury closes,  will  be  fixed  at  eight 
years.  The  years  now  devoted  to 
the  primary  grades  will  be  given  to 
a  modified  form  of  kindergarten 
training.  This  work  will  be  so  ad- 
ministered that  the  child  will  be- 
come sturdy  physically,  intelligent 
and  responsive  morally,  and  alert 
and  ambitious  intellectually.  Then 
we  shall  not  see  the  limpness  and 


indifference  manifest  in  so  many 
children.  They  will  be  allowed  to 
start  at  the  beginning,  go  forward 
in  the  paths  in  which  they  are  fitted 
by  nature  to  walk,  and  in  the  end 
acquire  that  power  whidi  natural 
conditions  and  vsrholesome  work, 
pursued  according  to  intelligent 
methods,  can  giye  them. 

These  changes  are  not  to  be  made 
at  once  and  it  is  not  best  that  rad- 
ical means  be  adopted  in  bringing 
them  about,  but  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  training  of  our  youth, 
and  especially  our  school  officials 
and  teachers,  should  give  to  the 
problem  stated  above  such  reading, 
study,  investigation  and  prudent 
experiment  as  will,  in  a  reasonable 
time,  replace  the  methods  found  in 
our  common  .schools  with  such 
school  privileges  as  will  permit  the 
child  to  be  the  most  his  capacities  I 
and  abilities  will  allow  him  to 
become.  ' 


A  THOUGHT  FOR  SEVEN  DAYS. 


BY  MARGARET  W.  SUTHERLAND,  COLUMBUS. 


This  morning  I  came  across  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson's  "A  Thought 
for  Seven  Days,"  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  might  be  a  very  good  text 
for  a  sermon  in  the  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly,  where  I  am  sure 
many  still  like  to  find  ati  occasional 
discourse  from  this  lay  preacher. 

"To  be  honest,  to  be  kind;    to 


earn  a  little  and  to  spend  a  little 
less;  to  make  upon  the  whole  a 
family  happier  for  his  presence ;  to 
renounce  when  that  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  not  be  embittered ;  to  keep 
a  few  friends,  but  these  without 
capitulation.  Above  all,  on  the 
same  grim  condition,  to  keep  friends 
with  himself ;  here  is  a  task  for  all 
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that  a  man  has  of  .fortitude  and 
delicacy." 

"To  be  honest,  to  be  kind,"  Stev- 
enson has  here  joined  together  two 
things  which  man  ought  not  to  put 
asunder.  He  has  not  done  it  by  ac- 
cident, nor  has  he  done  it  simply 
for  the  union  of  strong  and  sweet 
words,  although  he  is  a  master  of 
such  union.  To  be  honest  in  word 
as  well  as  in  deed ;  to  say  the  true 
thing  and  yet  say  it  in  the  beautiful 
spirit  of  courtesy,  is  to  be  of  great 
service  in  one's  day  and  generation. 
Some  are  not  brave  enough  to  speak 
the  truth  in  private  life,  in  the  pul- 
pit, or  in  the  press;  others  speak 
the  bald  truth  but  speak  it  harshly, 
in  a  carping,  censorious,  spirit  which 
takes  away  from  it  the  power  to  do 
good.  Bishop  Brooks  has  nobly 
said,  '-Kindness  without  truth  is  not 
kind ;  truth  without  kindness  is  not 
true."  But  we  are  also  to  be  hon- 
est in  deed ;  there  is  to  be  no  sham 
work  in  preparing  a  lesson,  no  mean 
advantage  taken  of  a  companion  in 
a  game ;  nothing  that  is  not  fair  in 
society  or  club  life,  nothing  that  is 
not  square  in  busi;ness  dealings. 
Such  irreproachable  honesty  as  this  . 
brings  not  only  the  reward  of  con- 
science, it  brings  with  it  respect  and 
success  in  every  true  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  not  only  an  element  of 
the  character  of  the  one  whom  Low- 
ell called  "Our  First  American," 
and  whom  the  people  affectionately 
termed  "Honest  Old  Abe,"  but  it  is 
an  element  in  the  character  of  every 
really  great  man  on  history's  pages. 


To  be  kind,  —  not  only  to  the  little 
ones  about  us,  who  seem,  like  beau- 
tiful flowers,  always  winning  tender 
treatment  by  their  very  grace  and 
sweetness;  not  only  to  the  aged, 
who  appeal  to  us  by  their  helpless- 
ness and  the  fact  that  we  feel  that 
they  are  approaching  the  "undis- 
covered country  from  whose  bourn 
no  traveler  retuma,"  but  to  those 
who  are  bearing  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day,  the  capable  workers 
who  need  kindly  assistance  whether 
they  are  toiling  with  hand  or  brain, 
whether  they  are  expending  energy 
to  earn  an  honest  living  for  those 
dependent  upon  them  or  whether 
they  are  toiling  in  genuine  reforms 
to  benefit  mankind.  "To  earn  a  lit- 
tle and  to  spend  a  little  less,"  the 
latter  so  much  harder  than  the  for- 
mer, and  yet  so  necessary  to  peace 
of  mind.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  kings  and  other  rulers  have 
their  boys  learn  some  trade  for  the 
valuable  training,  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  that  it  gives.  It  is  well 
for  even  well-to-do  Americans  to 
give  their  children  some  training 
which  will  fit  them  honestly  to  earn 
something  and  then  have  them  save 
something  of  what  they  have  earn- 
ed. The  Monthly  has  had  such 
wise  editorials  on  the  system  of  sav- 
ing as  it  is  now  carried  on  in 
many  schools  of  the  country  that  I 
need  not  here  repeat  what  has  been 
said;  but  I  need  to  emphasize  the 
"earning/'  Many  children  merely 
a^k  their  parents  for  something  to 
put    in    the    savings    bank,    which 
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makes  money  less  valuable  than  if 
it  comes  as  the  reward  of  toil.  We 
are  to  remefnber,  too,  that  we  are 
"to  spend  a  little  less  than  we  earn." 
This  will  not  encourage  penurious- 
ness.  Miserly  habits  are  as  hurtful 
as  extravagant  ones  and  much  less 
attractive.  The  joy  of  giving  should 
be  so  felt  that  wise  giving  would 
become  a  habit. 

"To  make  upon  the  whole  a  fami- 
ly happier  for  his  presence,"  this 
is  to  be  the  good  father,  the  gentle 
mother,  the  thoughtful  husband,  the 
kindly  wife,  the  obedient  and  loving 
son  or  daughter,  the  loyal  brother 
or  sister.  Life  teaches  no  higher 
art  than  the  noble  fulfilling  of  all 
family  relations.  Those  who  take 
the  healthiest  influence  into  church 
and  state  are  those  who  come  from 
happy  families.  The  solitary  mis- 
anthrope never  blesses  society ;  the 
man  who  comes  from  a  house  thai 
docs  not  rightly  bear  the  name  of 
home,  embitters  others  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact  out  in  the 
world. 

"To  renounce  when  that  shall  be 
necessary  and  not  be  embittered," 
to  give  up  money  even  when  we  en- 
joy the  things  it  buys  and  yet  know 
that  we  have  much  of  worth  left; 
to  give  up  i)()sition,  knowing  that 
others  can  carry  on  the  work  we 
have  ])ecn  doing;  to  renounce  the 
tenderest  relations  of  life  when  du- 
ty demands  the  sacrifice,  and  yet 
never  to  let  the  complaining  word 
l)as^  our  lips,  never  to  assume  the 


air  pf  the  martyr,  this  is  real  hero- 
ism. 

"To  keep  a  few  friends,  but  these 
without  capitulation,"  this  is  ta 
realize  that  one  of  the  great  joys 
of  life  is  friendship.  All  the  poets 
have  sung  its  praises,  and  the  sages 
have  shown  its  wisdom.  A  history 
of  one's  friendships  would  be  a  his- 
tory of  one's  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment. Genuine  friendship  ad- 
mits of  no  terms ;  there  is  no  agree- 
ment of  so  much  given,  so  much  to- 
be  returned.  It  is  a  giving  of  self 
unreservedly;  of  time,  of  talents, 
of  heart,  without  reckoning  the  cost 
or  counting  the  reward.  "To  keep 
a  few  friends"  is  better  than  to 
court  the  friendship  of  the  many. 
Young  people  are  a'pt  to  strike 
league  so  easily  and  with  so  many. 
They  need  to  meditate  upon  Shakes- 
peare's words : 

"The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their 
adoption  tried, 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with 
hoops  of  steel; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  en- 
entertainment 

Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged 
comrade." 

"Above  all,  on  the  same  grim  con- 
dition, to  keep  friends  with  him- 
self; here  is  a  task  for  all  that  a 
man  has  of  fortitude  and  delicacy.'* 
This  keeping  friends  with  self  with- 
out capitulation,  will  require  that  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed  the  higher 
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a^wratys  rule  the  lower.  The  im- 
pure, the  mean,  the  selfish  will  not 
dare  to  make  terms  with  the  pure, 
the  generous,  the  unselfish  motives. 
It  takes  a  true  man,  a  man  of  broad 
intellect  interested  in  many  things, 
capable  of  genuine  emotion,  to  find 
his  own  company  agreeable  —  "to 
keep  friends  with  himself."  Forti- 
tude and  delicacy  are  things  to  be 


cultivated.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  brave  man  capable  of  endurance 
may  not  be  a  man  of  nice  percep- 
tion, susceptible  to  the  best  in 
everything,  refined  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  term,  realizing  in  action  Bay- 
ard Taylor's  words: 

"The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, 
The  loving  are  the  daring." 


THE  METHOD  OF  THE  RECITATION. 


FORMAL  STEPS  —  PREPARATION. 


On  page  72  we  read :  "There  are 
three  great  topics  to  be  kept  in 
mind;  namely,  individual  notions, 
general  notions,  and  the  application 
of  general  notions.  There  are  no 
others,  because  these  three  cover  the 
entire  circuit;  there  is  no  part  of 
instruction  that  falls  outside  of 
them."  Of  the  four  chapters  that 
follow,  chapter  VI  is  devoted  to  the 
approach  to  individual  notions.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  essentials  in 
the  outline  of  method  are  given 
names  from  logic,  -while  the  discus- 
sion is  based, largely  on  psychology. 
The  individual  and  general  notions 
as  well  as  the  psychological  princi- 
ples are  of  little  service  in  teaching 
unless  they  can  be  interpreted  into 
class-room  experiences.  This  the 
authors  try  to  accomplish  by  illus- 
trations to  which  it  may  be  well  for 
us  to  give  careful  attention,  inas- 
much as  thev  furnish  an  indication 


of  the  results  to  be  attained  by  fol- 
lowing the  theory. 

The  first  step  is  the  "approach  to 
individual  notions,"  or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  preparation.  This  simply  di- 
rects us  to  proceed  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  but  while  a  time- 
worn  principle  and  so  patent  as  to 
be  disposed  of  as  a  truism  it  has 
never  sufficiently  guided  us  in  our 
teaching.  Each  time  we  have  seen 
this  principle  dressed  up  anew  in 
educational  theory  we  have  resolv- 
ed, like  other  backsliders,  to  be  more 
faithful.  The  "principle  of  apper- 
ception" is,  perhaps,  the  most  satis- 
factory expansion  of  this  simple 
statement,  and  McMurry  has  illus- 
trated the  same  by  the  use  of  many 
common  facts  and  experiences  — 
which,  in  itself,  is  a  ^ood  example 
of  proceeding  from  the  familiar  to 
the  less  familiar,  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract,  and  from  the  indi- 
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vidual  instance  to  the  general  no- 
tion. 

Let  us  note  some  of  these  exam- 
ples of  the  proper  approach  to  indi- 
vidual notions.  Did  it  occur  to  us 
that  the  child  was  really  acquainted 
with  the  subject  and  predicate  be- 
fore  we  attempted  to  enlighten  him  ? 
Was  it  not  likely  that  we  did  not 
understand  the  relations  of  the  new 
matter  to  that  in  the  child's  posses- 
sion? Here  is  a  narrow  chasm  to 
be  crossed,  but  it  sometimes  proves 
to  be  a  difficult  one.  Until  we  can 
make  the  new  material  familiar  and 
interesting  we  have  not  won  our 
title.  The  teaching  of  mode  appeals 
to  us  as  another  case  in  point.  But 
will  the  high  school  teacher  agree 
in  regard  to  scansion  in  Virgil  and 
Homer  and  exponents  in  algebra? 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
is  more  of  a  chasm  in  the  mind  of 
the  average  high  school  boy  be- 
tween Mother  Goose  and  the  dac- 
tylic hexameter  than  McMurry 
seems  to  indicate.  Is  the  matter  of 
exponents  made  more  apparent  to 
the  high  school  student  by  referring 
to  the  arithmetic  than  by  a  clear  ex- 
position of  the  algebraic  principle? 
It  occurs  to  us  that  here  the  crutches 
have  lost  their  usefulness,  if  they 
are  not  positively  in  the  way.  The 
teaching  of  the  "Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church  Yard'*  needs  little  to  be  said 
in  its  favor.  It  appeals  to  us  at  once 
as  right,  although  the  following 
statement  we  would  take  with  a 
grain  of  salt :  "Boys  and  girls  must 
recall   definite  times  in  their  lives 


when  they  enjoyed  such  reflections 
as  these."  (Pg.  87.)  Individual 
children  differ  like  older  people,  but 
our  experience  leads  us  to  believe 
that  former  expediences  and  feel- 
ings can  be  only  suggestively  simi- 
lar and  do  not  need  to  be  recalled 
vividly,  if  at  all,  but  are  used  un- 
consciously as  the  basis  for  inter- 
preting present  experiences.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  hair-splitting  crit- 
icism, for  we  are  not  controverting 
the  truth  that  the  new  feelings  and 
new  facts  are  conditioned  by  old 
feelings  and  old  facts.  We  do,  in- 
deed, proceed  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  but  the  mental  life  of 
the  child  is  more  complex  than  Mc- 
Murry's  statement  indicates,  and 
there  is  a  waste  of  energy  and  time 
in  attempting  to  raise  all  the  past 
emotions  or  facts  from  the  subcon- 
scious to  the  conscious.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  the  learner 
must  be  conscious  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  new  and  the 
old  —  an  old  that  may  find  its  most 
definite  expression  in  the  new.  This 
feeling  of  relationship  can  be  gain- 
ed by  a  proceedure  similar  to  that 
used  in  teaching  the  "Elegy,"  (Step 
One). 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  admitted 
the  desirability  of  the  step  of  prep- 
aration we  need  not  follow  the  an- 
swers that  are  given  to  the  several 
objections  raised.  The  precautions, 
however,  deserve  a  passing  word. 
They  are  (i)  "The  teacher  should 
call  up  as  many  related  ideas  as  pes* 
sible,    especially    those    which    are 
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closely  welded  to  the  personality  of 
the  child,"  (2)  "No  advance  should 
1>e  attempted  during  the  preparatory 
stagCj"  and  (3)  the  "aim  should  be 
stated/'  The  second  part  of  the 
£rst  precaution  is  the  Saving  clause 
for,  without  it,  we  might  feel  our- 
selves exhorted  to  weave  chains  of 
ideas  regardless  of  the  unifying 
purpose  which  is  found  in  the  child. 
There  is  no  excuse  here  for  loose 
teaching.  In  regard  to  the  second 
precaution  w.e  have  only  this  to  say ; 
that  if  we  are  to  try  to  benefit  oujr 
work  by  following  the  "steps"  we 
will  not  mix  them  and  then  blame 
the  method  for  our  failure.  In  re- 
^rd  to  the  statement  of  the  aim,  it 
would  seem  that  the  pupils  should 


be  led  to  discover  this  during  the 
preparatory  step.  "  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  teacher  should 
have  an  aim.  Effective  teaching 
will  make  this  little  by  little  the  aim 
of  the  class  without  obtruding  it. 
The  suggestion  that  it  should  be 
worded  by  the  children  and  from 
their  point-of-view  is  good.  At  this 
point  it  is  a  practical  impossibility 
for  the  pupil's  aim  to  be  other  than 
concrete,  definite,  short,  simple,  and 
attractive;  notice  that  McMurry 
does  not  say  accurate;  these  are 
characteristic  of  childish  thinking; 
in  any  other  case  we  have  either 
passed  beyond  the  preparatory  step 
or  attempted  to  impose  our  mature 
aim.. 


MONEY-LUST. 


BY  STANLEY  LAWRENCE,  ASHVILLE. 


O  spirit  of  enticing  mien, 

Why  temptest   thou    the    sons   of 

men? 
Thy  garb  of  gold  doth  but  reveal 
The  fleshless  form  thou  'd'st  fain 

conceal. 

Patroness,  thou,  of  art  and  skill 
Only  to  have  them  serve  thy  will. 
Thou   court'st  all   means   to   gain 

thine  ends, 
E'en  counting  thyself  with  Virtue's 

friends ; 
But  blinder  than  proud  Pharisee 
Know'st  not  thine  own  hypocrisy. 


Clad  in  Religion's  chaste  array. 
Thou  would'st  the  Bride  of  Heaven 

betray ; 
Out  Judasing  that  wretched  one 
Who  sold  his  Lord  in  ages  gone ; 
Without  remorse  thou  crucifiest 
The  things  by  Him  accounted  high- 
est. 

With  lure  and  whip  thou  sett'st  the 

pace 
Till  strong  men  death-tired  quit  the 

race; 
While  those  who  stay,  win  but  the 

bliss 
Of  thine  envenomed  traitress'  kiss. 
O  spirit  of  enticing  mien. 
Why  searest  thou  the  souls  of  men? 
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A  TEACHER'S  CONSCIENCE. 


BY  EMMA  MONCRIBFP,  STBUBBNVJLLE. 


If  it  be  true,  as  Shakespeare  says, 
that  "conscience  makes  cowards  of 
us  all,"  surely  no  one  more  than 
the  teacher  should  view  the  present 
as  well  as  the  future  with  a  great 
fear  lest  he  fail,  in  some  particular, 
to  meet  the  full  measure  of  his  re- 
sponsibility. For  him  more  than 
for  most  people  it  is  true  that  "the 
evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ;" 
for  him,  also,  "the  good  is"  less 
"oft  interred  with  their  bones."  He 
is  not  only  a  citizen  of  the  republic 
of  to-day,  with  all  the  attendant 
privileges  and  duties  of  that  posi- 
tion, but  in  his  keeping  is  the  ani- 
mus of  the  nation  of  to-morrow; 
his  work  whether  it  be  the  beautiful 
finished  product  of  the  master  art- 
ist or  the  bungling,  inconsequent  ef- 
fort of  the  'hired  artisan,  will  not 
perish  when  his  day  is  done ;  rather 
it  will  continue  to  remain  after 
many  days  although  tried  as  by  fire : 
and  because  of  this  the  conscien- 
tious teacher  will  never  lose  sight 
of  the  dignity  of  his  profession  or 
the  nobility  and  value  of  fts  aims 
and  purposes.  He  will  endeavor  to 
place  himself  in  line  with  all  the 
great  minds  in  all  ages  that  have 
been  turned  to  the  training  and  edu- 
cation of  youth,  and  thought  the 
name  of  teacher  not  unworthy ;  he 
will  fix  his  eye  with  a  steady  pur- 
pose upon  that  lofty  ideal  which  the 


Great  Teacher  himself  gave  for  all 
those  who  should  follow  after  Him 
with  the  mind  of  a  disciple. 

But  how  shall  an  approximation 
to  this  high  ideal  be  attained  ?  Evi- 
dently by  a  careful  and  guarded 
exercise  of  .  that  self-knowledge 
which  is  the  basis  of  conscience,  in 
its  application  to  his  sentiments  and 
actions  in  the  various  relations  in 
which  he  finds  himself;  in  other' 
words,  by  keeping  a  conscience  void 
of  oflFense  towards  all  men,  and  es- 
pecially and  specifically  towards  tbe 
community  in  which  he  is  located, 
the  Board  that  employs  him,  his 
superintendent  who  directs  him,, 
and  the  pupils  who  are  entrusted  to^ 
his  care. 

Lack  of  time  prevents  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  any  except  the  last  of 
the  above-named  relations  of  the 
teacher;  but  some  mention,  how- 
ever brief,  must  be  made  of  each. 

Every  man  owes  a  large  measure 
of  duty  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives;  no  man  can  come  in  fre- 
quent contact  with  his  fellows  with- 
out making  them  better  or  worse 
because  of  his  influence,  and  the 
teacher  whose  conscience  is  keen  to- 
indicate  his  duty  will  know  that  he 
shall  have  lived  in  vain  if  the  world, 
his  world,  is  not  the  better  for  his 
living  in  it.  He  should  stand  al- 
ways   for    right    living    and    highi 
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thinking,  always  in  the  line  of  pro- 
gress, material,  mental  and  moral. 
To  this  end  he  should  give  much 
attention  to  his  own  attainments, 
not  only  those  necessary  require- 
ments demanded  by  the  routine  of 
his  profesion,  but  a  wide  and  varied 
culture  in  affairs  pertaining  to  the 
general  interests  of  humanity. 
When  Locke  said  that  "the  first  and 
principal  qualifications  of  the  teach- 
er are  breeding  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  world"  he  was  thinking  of  the 
teacher,  not  only  in  the  school-r,oom 
and  in  relation  to  his  pupils,  but  also 
in  the  community  and  in  relation 
to  his  fellow-citizens.  I  need  hard- 
ly say  that,  morally,  the  teacher 
should  be  above  reproach;  equally 
with  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he 
should  command  the  respect  of  all, 
not  only  because  of  his  position  but 
because  of  the  evident  purity  of  his 
motives  and  the  uprightness  of  his 
actions.  No  man  should  enter  the 
teaching  profession  unless  he  is  emi- 
nently fitted  to  embody  in  himself 
all  prominent  moral  principles ;  un- 
less he  strives  so  to  order  his  life 
that  parents  can  be  confident  that  he 
will  keep  before  his  pupils  in  his  own 
person  and  action  an  ideal  worthy 
in  all  respects  of  their  imitation; 
that  by  his  own  moral  force  he  will 
stimulate  in  them  a  desire  to  strive 
after  the  great  crowning  excellence 
of  all  education  —  a  noble  charac- 
ter. 

The  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the 
Board  that  employs  him  is  the  least 
complex  of  any,  it  being  primarily 


a  business  relation;  nevertheless, 
the  conscientious  teacher  will  find 
his  obligations  in  this  direction 
none  the  less  binding  because  o£ 
their  comparative  simplicity.  In 
this  particular  "honesty  is"  not  only 
"the  best  policy,"' but  it  is  the  only 
policy  for  the  teacher.  When  a 
Board,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  it^  by  the  state,  employs  a 
teacher  for  a  certa'in  specified  sal- 
ary, the  contract  thus  entered  into 
imiplies  that  the  teacher  shall  give 
his  best  service  in  every  way  during 
the  time  for  which  he  is  engaged, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  work 
but  because  he  is  impelled  by  a 
spirit  of  fidelity  to  his  employers. 
But  after  he  has  entered  upon  his 
labors  he  may  find  that  the  compen- 
sation agreed  upon  is  grossly  inade- 
quate to  his  needs,  and  wholly  in- 
commensurate with  the  service  re- 
quired, what  then  is  he  to  do?  If 
he  is  getting  a  fifty  dollar  salary  for 
a  seventy-five  dollar  position,  will 
he,  in  justice  to  himself,  do  only 
what  he  considers  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  work,  the  full  amount  for 
which  he  is  being  paid,  and  still 
look  upon  himself  with  complacency 
as  an  honest  man,  "the  noblest  work 
of  God?"  Most  certainly  not;  he 
may  use  every  legitimate  means 
within  his  reach  to  secure  an  in- 
crease in  salary ;  if  he  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  this,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
contract  he  may  decline  to  renew  it ; 
but  while  it  exists  he  will  never,  for 
a  single  hour,  give  any  service  less 
than  his  highest  and  best.    His  per- 
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sonal  and  professional  honor  are 
not  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  dollars  and  cents ;  the  mere 
material  interests  of  the  worker 
himself  are  infinitely  less  than  the 
work,  and  the  greatest  possible  suc- 
cess of  that  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  do  must  not  be  hindered 
by  any  purely  personal  feeling,  any 
injured  sense  of  justice,  any  consid- 
eration of  his  own  welfare  for  times 
present  or  times  to  come.  He  will 
serve  as  one  who  in  serving  digni- 
fies his  office,  having  no  undue  "re- 
spect to  the  recompense  of  the  re* 
ward." 

The  relation  of  the  teacher  to  his 
superintendent  is  that  of  a  well-dis- 
ciplined officer  to  his  superior  com- 
mander; tjiey  both  have  one  aim, 
one  purpose,. which  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  that  careful,  conscientious 
co-operation  which  precludes  an  ar- 
bitrary display  of  absolutism  on  the 
part  of  either,  but  which  admits  an 
exact  obedience  op  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  the  expressed  commands 
of  his  superior.  No  man  can  plan 
so  well  but  that  his  plans  may  be 
ruined  by  an  indifferent  or  negli- 
gent execution  of  them,  and  no  exe- 
cution, however  perfect,  can  wholly 
redeem  a  defective  plan.  However, 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  teacher 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general 
plan  arranged  by  his  superintend- 
ent'; his  business  is  wholly  execu- 
tive and  his  responsibility  does  not 
reach  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  own 
activity.  If  he  approves  of  the  plan 
he  will  do  his  utmost  to  work  it  out 


to  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  con- 
clusion ;  if  he  does  not  approve  he 
will  still  do  his  utmost  without 
abating  a  single  iota  of  effort  to 
reach  the  goal  of  perfection.  Cer- 
tainly this  does  not  mean  that  well- 
timed  suggestion  or  seasonable  ad- 
vice is  forbidden  or  even  undesir- 
able, if  the  proper  occasion  arises; 
but  when  suggestion  and  advice 
have  been  considered  and  rejected, 
there  remains  but  one  honorable 
position  for  the  teacher;  then  it  is 
his  "not  to  reason  why,  his  but  to  do 
or  die"  in  the  attempt. 

But  it  is  in  the  teacher's  relation 
to  his  pupils  that  his  conscience 
must  keep  him  most  keenly  alive  to 
his  duty ;  herein  is  his  greatest  re- 
sponsibility because  herein  is  his 
greatest  opportunity.  And  in  this 
relation  the  teacher  who  desires 
success  must  not  only  be  instructor 
and  preceptor,  but  he  must  become 
a  student  and  a  seeker  after  truth  at 
any  cost ;  he  must  realize  in  his  own 
life  the  fulfillment  of  the  old  proph- 
ecy, "A  little  child  shall  lead  them:" 

First  of  all  he  must  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  child  on  every  side 
of  his  complex  nature.  The  sculp- 
tor who  feels  the  inspiration  of  his 
genius  within  him,  and  to  whom  his 
chisel  and  mallet  have  become  al- 
most a  part  of  himself,  so  readily  do 
they  obey  his  every  wish  and  will, 
cannot  call  forth  the  beautiful  angel 
that  is  imprisoned  in  the  marble 
block  unless  he  has  more  than  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  mate- 
rial with  which  he  is  to  work.    So 
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must  the  teacher  know  the  pupil 
else  the  hidden  good  may  be  crush- 
ed and  broken  and  only  the  jagged, 
unseemly  lines  and  rough,  rude  cor- 
ners of  mind  and  character  stand 
forth  as  the  fruition  of  his  labor. 
If  the  teacher  has  a  natural  love  for 
children  he  has  a  rich  endowment, 
but  let  him  not  trust  too  much  to 
this  alone.  "Love  will  find  the  way" 
to  many  things,  but  no  one  more 
than  the  teacher  needs  a  nice  appre- 
ciation of  the  universal  truth  that 
"law  is  the  sustaining  force  behind 
all  love."  The  laws  of  the  child's 
growth  and  development  must  be- 
come to  him  as  an  open  book. 

Psychological  study  in  the  ab- 
stract will  aid  him  much  towards 
that  exact  knowledge  which  must 
be  his,  but  unless  he  endeavors*to 
pursue  that  study  with  reference  to 
the  mind  and  soul  of  the  individual 
child  whom  he  is  attempting  to 
teach,  his  labor  has  been  in  vain. 
The  teacher  who  can  glibly  define 
the  divisions  of  the  human  mind 
and  enlarge  upon  their  various 
functions,  may  fall  very  far  short 
of  the  ideal  unless  he  also  studies  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  how  best 
to  develop  each  division  in  its 
proper  time  and  place,  not  only  in 
the  ninety-nine  normal  children  but 
in  the  one-hundredth  abnormal 
specimen  who  seems  to  have  no 
other  mental  equipment  for  the  bat- 
tle of  life  except  a  "will  of  his  own." 
The  teacher's  knowledge  of  the 
child  must  embrace  a  knowledge  of 
the  mental  powers  or  faculties,  the 


order  of  their  development,  the 
manner  of  their  activity,  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  their  limitations; 
otherwise  the  presentation  of  in- 
struction will  necessarily  result  in 
empirical  processes  and  this  all-im- 
portant work  become  a  mere  rou- 
tine. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to 
say  that  the  teacher  who  is  making 
a  conscientious  study  of  the  child 
will  give  a  measure  of  attention  to 
his  physical  well-being.  The  flush- 
ed face,  the  too-bright  eye,  the  dull 
and  heavy  look  or  the  strained  ef- 
fort to  see  or  hear,  will  all  have 
meanings  for  him  which  he  will  not 
fail  to  heed.  He  will  recognize  and 
consider  the  body  as  the  machine 
through  which  and  by  which  mind 
acts,  and  he  will  realize  the  fact  that 
the  perfection  of  mental  activity  de- 
pends of  a  necessity  upon  the  per- 
fection of  the  machine  through 
which  it  manifests  itself.  The  pos- 
session and  preservation  of  health 
is.  absolutely  the  fundamental  idea 
in  education,  and  the  teacher  should 
strive  for  the  formation  of  habits 
in  his  pupils  which  will  lead  to  a 
proper  observance  and  regard  for 
the  laws  of  life  and  health. 

Again  the  teacher  will  study  his 
pupil  with  reference  to  his  environ- 
ment, not  only  his  present  position 
but  that  which  may  be  his  in  the 
future.  The  wise  teacher  not  only 
seeks  to  know  how  to  help  each  pu- 
pil to  find  his  level  in  the  school  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  but  he  must 
also   acquaint   himself   with   many 
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things  belonging  to  the  child's  home 
life  in  order  that  he  may  best  sup- 
ply defects  and  correct  errors  of 
home  training  both  in  manners  and 
morals.  Many  children  receive  no 
moral  training  in  the  home,  and  if 
the  teacher  is  not  prepared  to  sup- 
ply this  lack,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  such  children  will  pass 
out  of  school-life  into  the  sterner 
struggles  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
without  having  acquired  the  great- 
est lesson  that  may  be  learned  by 
the  pupil :  namely,  his  moral  respon- 
sibility to  the  world  in  which  he 
lives. 

The  teacher  will  study  the  child 
with  reference  to  the  country  qf 
which  he  is  to  become  a  citizen.  No 
one  more  than  the  teacher  must 
know  how  to  instill  into  the  child's 
very  being  the  love  of  home  and 
country,  the  respect  for  "the  divine 
right  of  kings"  or  the  love  of  liberty 
and  the  republic,  as  the  case  may 
be;  and  especially  is  this  true  in 
our  own  country  where  the  condi- 
tions are  such  that  the  son  of  the 
man  who  has  groaned  beneath  the 
heel  of  the  oppressor  in  the  most 
absolute  monarchy  of  the  old 
world,  may  become  the  highest  of- 
ficial in  the  government  of  the 
greatest  republic  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Because  of  these  things  the 
conscientious  teacher  will  study  the 
pupil  in  connection  with  history  and 
all  its  heroes,  literature  and  all  its 
ideals,  that  every  evil  tendency  may 
receive  a  check,  that  every  generous 
impulse  may  be  encouraged  to  more 


vigorous  exercise,  that  every  lofty 
thought  may  find  outlet  in  noble 
deed.  In  short,  the  teacher  will 
study  the  child  as  he  is  destined  to 
become  a  unit  in  the  sum  total  of 
the  power  that  moves  the  world. 
Happy,  indeed,  is  that  teacher 
whose  conscience  leads  him  so  to 
apply  his  knowledge  of  teaching 
that  his  pupils  leave  him  realizing, 
to  some  degre  at  least,  that  the 
world  is  not  a  play-house  where  the 
hours  pass  pleasure-laden,  but  a 
work-shop  in  which  "every  laborer 
must  become  worthy  of  his  hire." 
An  equally  important  point  is  to  in- 
still such  teaching  as  would  make 
the  view  of  human  duty  such  as  to 
obliterate  any  antagonism  between 
individual  and  public  welfare.  The 
child  can  be  taught  to  know,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  that  his  obli- 
gation to  others,  or  in  other  words, 
his  moral  duty,  is  exactly  reciprocal 
to  his  individual  rights,  and  that  no 
right  can  exist  without  a  corre- 
sponding duty.  This  particular 
phase  of  instruction  must  result  of 
necessity  in  the  enrichment  and  en- 
nobling of  the  pupil's  life  and  the 
establishment  of  that  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  depends  up- 
right community  life,  the  "square 
deal  for  every  man,"  namely :  that 
human  rights  are  sacred. 

Finally,  the  conscience  of  the 
teacher  will  keep  him  unerringly  in 
the  straight  and  narrow  wdy  of  ab- 
solute uprightness  and  justice  in  his 
dealings  with  his  pupils;  he  will 
always  be  kind,  but  never  too  kind 
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to  be  just,  and  this  principle  of  un- 
swerving righteousness  will  not 
only  govern  his  actions  towards  his 
pupils  but  it  will  determine  his  esti- 
mates of  them.  Children's  ideias  of 
honor  and  just  dealing  are  crude, 
because  of  their  inexperience,  but 
they  are  real  and  absolute  and  al- 
most invariably  correct ;  so  also  are 
their  estimates  of  people.  A  teacher 
may  appear  to  older  persons  better 
or  worse  than  he  is;  he  may  even 
deceive  himself,  but  he  cannot  de- 
ceive his  pupils.  Permit  me  a  very 
commonplace  illustration.  In  the 
mere  matter  of  grading,  which  is 
purely  an  accessory,  the  conscien- 
tious teacher  will  have  no  tempta- 
tion to  please  either  parent  or  pupil 
by  giving  a  higher  grade  than  is 
warranted  by  the  pupil's  work,  not 
only  because  such  action  is  inher- 
ently wrong  but  because  he  may  be 
sure  that  in  the  pupil's  mind  his 
"sin  will  find  him  out." 

The  conscientious  teacher  will  not 
wink  at  evil,  but  he  will  always  have 
a  clear,  open  vision  for  good;  the 
boy  with  a  bad  reputation  will  not 
be  condemned  until  the  teacher  has 
carefully  endeavored  to  discrim- 
inate between  actual  inherent  bad- 
ness and  the  imposed  depravity  of 
extraneous  conditions.  Pardon  me 
if  I  illustrate  my  thought  by  the 
experience  of  a  teacher  whom  I 
once  knew.  The  teacher  had  lately 
come  to  a  strange  city  and  had  yet 
to  learn  the  history  and  identity  of 
the  reputed  incorrigibles.  At  the 
moment  of  her  being  called  to  the 


door  one  afternoon  -before  school-- 
time, a  boy  was'  entering  who  had 
been  absent  almost  all  the  time  since 
the  new  teacher's  arrival.  She 
spoke  to  him  politely,  adding  that 
she  was  glad  to  see  him  back  to 
school.  At  the  same  moment  the 
principal  was  passing  .through  the 
•hall  and  as  he  heard  the  teacher's 
greeting,  he  said,  loud  enough  for 
the  boy  to  hear,  "You'll  probably 
not  be  so  glad  before  the  afternoon 
is  over."  The  boy's  face  flushed 
crimson,  and  as  he  passed  on  to  his 
place  in  the  school-room  the  princi- 
pal proceeded  to  justify  himself  by 
explaining  that  John  was  one  of  the 
very  worst  boys  in  town  and  that  he 
had  given  all  his  teachers  no  end 
of  trouble.  The  teacher  had  known 
more  than  one  "worst  boy  in  town," 
elsewhere,  and  out  of  the  depths  of 
her  experience  she  determined  to 
withhold  judgment  until  she  had 
proof  of  her  own.  As  she  entered 
the  room  and  looked  at  John  she 
saw  that  he  had  been  hurt  most  bit- 
terly and  that  the  episode  could  not 
be  ignored  between  them.  She  went 
to  him  and  assured  him  that  she  not 
only  was  truly  glad  to  see  him  back, 
but  that  she  hoped  never  to  have 
occasion  to  entertain  any  other  feel- 
ing with  reference  to  him.  Later 
developments  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  teacher's  action.  Inquiry 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  boy's 
home  life  was  all  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  and  he  had  become  so  soured 
by  his  unfavorable  surroundings 
that  he  felt  all  the  world  was  wrong 
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as  well  as  everybody  in  it.  The 
teacher's  kindness  and  fair  dealing 
with  a  continued  manifestation  of 
confidence  in  him  proved  to  be  the 
key  to  the  boy's  better  nature  which 
needed  only  an  opportunity  in  which 
to  develop.  The  teacher  set  herself 
the  task  of  fostering  and  encourag- 
ing every  good  impulse  and  right 
tendency,  and  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  her  labor  was  not  in  vain.  A 
number  of  years  have  gone  by  since 
them ;  John  is  no  longer  a  school- 
boy but  a  man  taking  a  man's  part 
in  life.  He  meets  his  former  teacher 
but  seldom;  when  he  does,  he  as- 
sures her  that  if  he  has  done  any 
good  thing  in  the  world  it  is  solely 
because  she  had  had  confidence  in 
him  at  a  time  when  he  seemed  least 
worthy  of  confidence. 

Such  an  incident  is  not  unique; 
almost  every  teacher  has  had  some 
such  experience  or  knows  some  one 
else  who  has  had.    The  weight  of 


CHANCELLOR'S  •'OUR  SCHOOLS," 
PAGES  206-245: 

1.  Supervisors:    (a)  Reasons  for 

establishing,  (fc)  Kinds,  (c) 
Duties,  (rf)  Men  or  wom- 
en,    (e)  Salaries. 

2.  Definition     of     School,    Chief 

Characteristics. 

3.  Arguments   justifying  its   Es- 

tablishment at  any  Cost. 

4.  Examinations. 

5.  Control  of  Public  Schools:  (a) 

National,  (fc)  State,  (c) 
Local. 

6.  State  Board  of  Education. 


the  story  is  in  the  query  to  which  it 
gives  rise.  Even  though  the  result 
had  been  different,  could  the  teacher 
have  had  a  clear  conscience  if  she 
had  not  given  the  worst  boy  in  town 
as  good  a  chance  as  the  best? 

Victor  Hugo  says,  "No  man  can 
make  an  end  with  his  conscience/^ 
As  teachers,  having  our  work  at  the 
very  foundations  of  society,  the 
child-life  with  which  we  are  en- 
trusted, surely  no  one  of  us  would 
wish  to  do  so.  We  are  not  of  those 
whose  "fame  is  writ  in  water ;"  our 
actions,  our  motives,  our  teachings 
are  inscribed  on  the  imperishable 
tablets  of  our  pupils'  minds  and 
hearts,  unseen  for  a  season  but  cer- 
tain to  confront  us  in  the  time  when 
all  hidden  things  shall  be  revealed. 
Then  thrice  happy  is  he  who  can 
stand  a  free  man,  without  accusa- 
tion, before  the  bar  of  his  own  con- 
science. 


7.  State  Superintendent  or  Com- 

missioner. 

8.  Board     of     Examiners:      (a) 

State,  (b)  County,  (c)  City. 

9.  Supervision  of  Rural  Schools: 

(a)  County,    (b)  Township. 

10.  System  of  Taxation  for  Sup- 

port of  Schools. 

1 1 .  Discuss  the  Statement :    "As  a 

preparation  for  executive 
work,  a  year  or  two  of  dis- 
trict school  experience  is  in- 
valuable to  a  teacher  before 
or  after  normal  school  or 
college." 
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The  school  is  a  typical  democ- 
racy and  the  teacher  who  strives  to 
make  it  an  aristocracy  is  doing  an 
unpatriotic  thing,  however  aristo- 
cratic this  teacher  may  feel. 


Now  is  the  time  for  all  the  re- 
formers to  march  boldly  to  the 
front  and  enumerate  their  desires. 
The  Legislature  is  in  session. 
Now,  friends,  don't  be  backward  in 
coming  forward. 


The  grading  of  papers  has  its 
value,  of  course,  but  it  may  become 
a  fad  or  even  a  foible.  Larger  in- 
terests should  not  be  allowed  to  suf- 
fer because  of  it. 

*  ♦  4( 

She  has  scholarship  and  can  im- 
part instruction,  but  her  room  is 
always  in  confusion.  Now,  what's 
the  trouble  and  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
Wonder  if  she  can  tell. 

*  4i  * 

Keeping  pupils  in  after  school 
may  have  its  advantages,  but  the 
cultivation  of  the  Christian  graces 
certainly  isn't  one  of  them.    We've 

tried  it. 

«         «        « 

With  some  people  reading  good 
literature  is  considered  a  luxury; 
with  others  a  necessity,  the  same  as 
the  air  we  breathe.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  people. 

*  4^  ♦ 

.  Wonder  if  any  of  us  really  know 
what  we  are  doing  or  even  what  we 
are  trying  to  do?  Here's  a  broad 
field  for  speculation  or  investiga- 
tion. 

*  *         * 

The  editor  up  the  State  who  as- 
sails the  institute  so  vigorously 
ought  to  attend  a  good  institute  and 
have  the  cockles  of  his  heart 
warmed.     He'd  feel  better. 

*  *         * 

The  teacher  will  do  well  to  see 
to  it  that  the  school  furnishes  to  the 
j:hild  a  better  chance  to  grow  than 
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the  street.     Otherwise  the  street  is 
better. 

*  *         * 

The  school  is  valuable  not  so 
much  because  it  furnishes  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  and  answers  to 
questions,  but  because  it  furnishes 

a  mode  of  life. 

*  *         * 

Repression,  then  suppression, 
then  depression.  After  that  the 
teacher  wonders  what  it  is  that  has 
stifled  expression.  Here's  peda- 
gogy enough  for  one  lesson. 

*  4i  * 

One  of  the  most  cantankerous 
teachers  we  ever  saw  was  continu- 
ally pounding  the  desk,  demanding 
order,  and  nearly  deafening  us  with 
the  statement,  "Order  is  heaven's 

first  law."     ' 

*  *         * 

Gentle  Reader:  May  the  new 
year  deal  kindly  with  you  and  give 
you  all  your  desires,  provided  you 
desire  to  give  better  and  braver 
service  to  your  fellows. 

*  *         * 

One  may  be  a  past-master  of 
punctilio  and  still  not  have  very 
much  to  show  for  the  year's  work. 
Our  pupils  like  to  feel  that  they  are 

getting  on. 

*  *         * 

It  is  not  well  to  give  our  boys 
and  girls  little  tid-bits  to  nibble  at. 
when  they  crave  and  would  be  all 
the  better  for  a  full  meal.    There's 
a  plenty  of  food  to  be  had. 


The  teacher  who  is  busy  with 
to-day's  work  hasn't  much  time  left 
for  reminiscences  as  to  yesterday's 
achievements.  To-day  is  all  one 
can  handle  well  at  one  time. 

4(  ak  4( 

It  must  have  been  a  real  teacher 
who  said  that  he  wouldn't  give  the 
one  bright,  rosy-cheeked  little  girl 
on  his  knee  for  a  whole  graveyard 
full  of  ancestors.  / 

*         *         * 

When  clouds  scumble  our  sky  it 
is  well  to  indulge  in  a  little  intro- 
spection before  we  decide  that  our 
pupils  are  the  only  cloud  builders. 
There  may  be  at  least  one  other. 

♦  4(  3|C 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  ride  on 
a  rainbow  in  a  soap-bubble  car- 
riage, drawn  by  a  team  of  butter- 
flies, but  in  this  school  work  we 
must  hear  the  grit  of  the  gravel  un- 
der our  feet  at  times  to  test  our 
courage  and  to  know  the  full  meas- 
ure of  our  strength. 

Hi  *  * 

Whatever  our  attitude  toward 
pedagogy  in  any  or  all  of  its  phases, 
or  child  study  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, we  are  on  pretty  safe  ground 
if  we  keep  good  -common,  hard 
sense  always  in  commission  in  this 
business  of  teaching  school.  We 
need  it  in  our  business. 

♦  4c  « 

We  know  a  teacher  who  believes 
that  the  pupils  in  his  classes  are  the 
very  cream  of  the  whole  school,  as 
indeed  they  are,  for  such  faith  in 
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young  people  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is,  in  most  cases,  sufficient 
to  transmute  the  bluest  milk  into 
the  richest  cream. 

4>  4>  4> 

Our  conception  of  what  the 
world  is  in  large  measure  deter- 
mines what  we  are.  The  physical 
elements,  the  thought  elements,  the 
elements  of  feeling,  the  elements  of 
activity  —  these  are  the  elements 
that  may  enter  into  our  world  in 
varying  proportions.  Our  world, 
however  constituted,  reflects  our- 
selves. 

4t  4t  « 

These  superintendents  and  high 
school  people  who  are  called  pro- 
fessors should  try  to  live  it  down  if 
possible,  though  it  may  be  a  great 
undertaking.  It  is  too  bad  for 
reaBy  good  men  to  be  thus  handi- 
capped. The  task  of  living  it  down 
is  easier  than  that  of  living  up  to 
the  title.  That's  the  really  difficult 
thing. 

«  4c  4c 

One  of  the  tenets  of  our  faith  is 
"Never  do  for  a  child  what  by  hon- 
est effort  he  can  do  for  himself." 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  there  are 
some  teachers  (not  children,  mind 
you)  who  insist  upon  having  ques- 
tions answered  for  them  and,  worst 
of  all,  there  are  superintendents, 
teachers  and  even  professors,  who 
are  sitting  up  nights  working  out 
these  answers,  thus  violating  the 
philosophy  which  they  claim  to  be- 
lieve and  practice. 


What  the  school  will  do  with  the 
boy  is  one  phase  of  the  question, 
but  what  the  boy  will  do  with  the 
school  is  quite  as  important.  The 
boy  may  be  judged  by  what  he  is 
doing  with  the  school  day  after  day. 
Find  out  whether  school  means 
prison  or  privilege  to  him,  and  you 
have  made  a  start. 

*  *        * 

SuPT.  F.  B.  Dyer  defines  self- 
activity  as  a  response  to  sugges- 
tions, and  this  definition  limits  th^ 
work  of  the  teacher  to  giving  sug- 
gestions, as  distinguished  from  the 
"pouring  in"  or  the  "drawing 
out"  process.  No  first-class  teacher 
solves  the  difficulties  for  his  pupils, 
nor  wants  others  to  solve  his  own. 

*  ♦         ♦ 

If  a  boy  can  "experience  reli- 
gion," why  can't  he  experience 
arithmetic  or  geography  or  alge* 
bra?  Isn't  this  just  what  we  are 
seeking  to  bring  about  in  our  work  ? 
We  certainly  want  the  arithmetic  to 
become  enmeshed  in  the  boy's  self, 
in  short  to  become  a  part  of  him- 
self that  he  may  thus  use  it  as  he 
does  his  right  hand. 

*  *         ♦ 

In  his  delightful  book,  "Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  the  eminent  scholar 
Max  Miiller  says :  "No  one  in  our 
sphere  of  studies  would  call  him- 
self a  scholar  who  has  not  edited  a 
text  never  before  edited,  or  at  least 
translated  a  text  never  translated 
before."  Such  a  standard  of  schol- 
arship would  demote  some  of  us  to 
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the  kindergarten  department.  Cer-- 
tain  it  is  that  Max  Miiller  didn't 
browse  around  much  in  books  of 
questions  and  answers. 

4>  4>  « 

The  school  code  is  not  ideal,  of 
course,  but  it  has  done  so  much  for 
the  schools  of  the  State  that  it 
should  be  tested  by  longer  expe- 
rience save  in  the  minor  features, 
which  everybody  knows  should  be 
remedied.  There  is  a  pronounced 
sentiment  among  the  teachers  of  the 
State  that,  on  the  whole,  the  code 
represents  a  great  step  in  advance 
and  that  we  should  make  our  pres- 
ent gains  secure  before  we  attempt 
any  further  radical  school  legisla- 
tion. 

♦  «  4c 

The  Library  Commissioners  of 
the  Ohio  State  Library,  in  their  an- 
nual report,  pay  a  high  tribute  to 
Hon.  C.  B.  Galbreath,  as  follows: 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  com- 
mend the  efficient  service  of 
Charles  B.  Galbreath,  the  State  Li- 
brarian, and  the  faithful  support  of 
the  Library  Staff.  The  State  could 
not  have  a  more  conscientious  and 
efficient  public  servant  than  the 
present  Librarian.  To  him  is  due 
more  than  to  all  others,  the  credit 
for  the  great  progress  made  in  the 
State  Library;  under  his  manage- 
ment the  Traveling  Library  De- 
partment has  been  made  to  reach 
into  every  county  in  the  State,  and 
the  wise  selection  of  books  for  the 
entire  Library  has  been  largely  due 
to  his  painstaking,  tireless  industry 
and  investigation. 


In  one  of  the  large  cities  of  a 
neighboring  State  a  former  Ohio 
teacher  fills  an  important  position, 
with  great  credit  to  herself  and  her 
many  Buckeye  friends,  and  also 
with  the  highest  satisfaction  to  her 
pupils  and  patrons.  That  the  "Ohio 
idea"  is  reasonably  well  taught  in 
the  schools  under  her  care  is  con- 
clusively shown  from  the  following 
quotation  from  a  personal  letter  re- 
cently received  from  her,  and  which 
is  certainly  too  good  to  keep,  even 
if  permission  to  print  has  not  been 
granted : 

"Yesterday  a  boy  in  one  of  our 
first  grades  wanted  to  sing  me  a 
new  Christmas  song.  The  teacher 
gave  permission.  He  most  lustily 
sang  'Glory  to  God  —  in  Ohio.'  " 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—  The  Ohio  College  Association 
elected  officers  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  W.  H.  Scott,  Ohio  State 
University ;  Vice-President,  Dr.  E. 
W.  Hunt,  Denison;  Secretary, 
Prof.  Emma  Perkins,  Western  Re- 
serve ;  Treasurer,  Prof.  L.  H.  Ing- 
ham, Kenyon;  member  of  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Dr.  A.  B.  Church, 
Buchtel. 

—  The  Association  of  Secondary 
Teachers  elected  the  following  of- 
ficers :  President,  Prin.  W.  H.  Mau- 
rer;  Secretary,  Miss  Wilhelmina 
Deissle ;  Executive  Committee, 
Prin.  Seth  Hayes,  Supt.  E.  L. 
Mendenl^all,  Prin.  C.  D.  Everett. 
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—  The  Elocutionists  changed 
their  name  to  Ohio  Speech  Arts 
Association,  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  Dr.  Alston 
Ellis;  Vice-President^  Prof.  R.  I. 
Fulton;  Secretary,  Miss  Grace  E. 
Makepeace ;  Treasurer,  L.  M.  Lay- 
ton;  Elxecutive  Committee,  Prof. 
Frank  S.  Fox,  Prof.  Emerson  Ven- 
able.  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Irving. 

—  A  movement  is  on  foot  in 
Knox  county  looking  toward  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  repre- 
senting the  teachers,  which  will  ex- 
amine into  the  merits  of  all  the 
school  supplies  of  every  description 
that  are  offered  for  sale,  the  teach- 
ers agreeing  not  to  purchase  until 
this  committee  has  reported  favor- 
ably. This  committee  should  be 
styled  the  "Anti  -  Flimflamming 
Committee." 

—  At  the  suggestion  of  Supt.  W. 
R.  Comings,  of  Elyria,  a  collection 
was  taken  in  the  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  the  worthy  poor,  and 
$66.81  resulted.  .Thirty-two  fami- 
lies were  thus  helped. 

—  Murray  N.  Parker  has  re- 
cently come  to  Ohio,  representing 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  has  already  impressed 
the  school  people  of  the  State  most 
favorably. 

—  Supt.  C.  A.  Wilson,  of  Car- 
thage, is  doing  things.  Salaries  of 
teachers  increased  from  $25  to  $75 
on  the  year,  superintendent  re- 
elected for  two  years  at  an  annual 
increase    of    $250,    supplementary 


reading  to  the  value  of  $200,  phys- 
ical apparatus  $350,  school  hall 
fitted  up  with  opera  chairs  $375, 
and  a  new  teacher  of  music,  draw- 
ing and  physical  culture.  Miss  Pearl 
JoUiffe,  of  the  Thomas  Training 
School,  Detroit. 

—  The  Ohio  Director  of  the  N. 
E.  A.,  Prin.  Wells  L.  Griswold,  has 
appointed  the  following  as  his  as- 
sistants: Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan,  Co- 
lumbus; Supt.  Wm.  McK.  Vance, 
Miamisburg ;  Supt.  J.  M.  H.  Fred- 
erick, Lake  wood,  and  Prin,  O.  P. 
Voorhes,  Cincinnati. 

—  Supt.  C.  J.  Foster,  of  Cald- 
well, is  finding  much  encourage- 
ment and  appreciation  among  the 
patrons  in  his  work  of  supervision 
in  the  schools  of  Olive  township, 
Noble  county.  They  now  believe 
in  supervision. 

—  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have 
just  published  a  primer  and  a  first 
reader,  by  Joseph  H.  Wade  and 
Emma  Sylvester,  of  the  New  York 
schools.  Both  books  are  designed 
for  the  work  of  the  first  year,  and 
contain  much  practical  material  in 
concrete  and  fascinating  form. 

—  Supt.  C.  E.  Thomas,  of  Arca- 
num, challenges  the  State.  He  has 
65  in  the  high  school,  of  whom  42 
are  boys.    Speak  up,  friends. 

—  Supt.  J.  R.  Clarke,  of  Mad 
River  township,  Clark  county,  re- 
ports 340  pupils  and  12  teachers 
in  the  township,  with  55  in  the  high 
schools.  The  teachers  receive  $55 
a  month,  the  high  school  Principal 
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$75,  and«  the  Superintendent  $icx}. 
AH  the  townships  in  Clark  county 
now  have  supervision  but  Pike. 

—  E.  P.  Tice  sends  greetings 
from  Yale  to  his  many  friends  in 
Ohio  and  incidentally  remarks  that 
he  finds  his  work  in  quest  of  a 
**sheep-skin"  keeps  him  busy. 

—  Morrow  county  teachers  held 
c.  good  meeting  December  9.  D.  L. 
Grove,  Miss  Anna  Scheurman, 
Clarence  Jenkins,  Earle  Bixler, 
Supt.  Johnson  and  Supt.  I-ong  all 
made  excellent  contributions  to  the 
success  of  the  meeting.  Prin.  J.  A. 
Shearer,  of  Galion,  gave  a  masterly 
talk  on  "Reading."  Prof.  J.  R. 
Taylor,  of  Ohio  State  University, 
captivated  the  audience  with  an  ad- 
dress on  "Literature." 

—  Prin.  A.  J.  Willoughby,  of 
Dayton,  is  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  United  States  Historical  So- 
ciety, whose  headquarters  is  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Ohio  Sec- 
tion held  the  first  meeting  Decem- 
ber 27,  with  addresses  by  Prof.  J. 
H.  Grove,  Delaware,  and  Prin.  A. 
C.  Bagnall,  Lakewood.  Persons 
interested  in  forming  county  sec- 
tions should  address  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby   for   full    particulars. 

—  L.  L.  Pegg  succeeds  himself 
on  the  board  of  county  examiners 
in  Franklin  county.  Examining 
teachers  has  grown  to  be  a  habit 
with  him. 

—  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  deliv- 
ered an  address  in  connection  with 
the  Universitv  Dav  exercises  of  the 


University  of  Cincinnati,  Novem- 
ber 21.  A  College  for  Teachers 
has  been  organized  in  the  Univer- 
sity, of  which  Prof.  W.  P.  Burris 
is  Dean.  This  college  offers  gen- 
eral and  professional  courses  for  all 
who  look  forward  to  teaching  in 
its  higher  phases. 

—  Miss  Katherme  Bicknell  Ste- 
vens, of  346  Linwood  avenue,  Co- 
lumbus, is  pleased  to  state  to  the 
world  at  large  that  her  advent  to 
this  mundane  sphere  seemed  to- 
bring  great  joy  to  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Stevens.  She  says 
that  her  father  almost  forgot  about 
his  position  of  University  editor. 

—  Prin.  G.  B.  Bolenbaugh  and 
Prin.  O.  P.  Voorhees,  of  Cincin- 
nati, will  conduct  a  large  party  to 
the  N.  E.  A.  meeting,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  make  a  tour  of  Yellow- 
stone Park  on  the  return  trip. 
They  are  experts  at  the  business^ 
and  are  absolutely  reliable.  * 

—  Supt.  H.  S.  Piatt,  of  Coshoc- 
ton, sent  as  a  Christmas  greeting 
to  a  goodly  number  of  friends  a 
chaste  bit  of  art  work  that  reveal* 
high  standards  of  taste.  The  sen- 
timent expressed  is  by  Edward  Sill^. 
entitled  "Life,"  as  follows : 

**  Forenoon     and     afternoon     and 

night  —  Forenoon 

And  afternoon  and  night  —  Fore- 
noon and  —  what  ? 

The  empty  song  repeats  itself.  No- 
more  2 

Yea,  that  is  life;  make  this  fore- 
noon sublime. 
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This  afternoon  a  psalm,  this  night 

a  prayer. 
And    time   is   conquered    and    thy 

crown  is  won." 

—  The  Central  Teachers'  Agen- 
cy, 20  East  Gay  street,  Columbus, 
of  which  E.  C.  Rogers  is  manager, 
has  compiled  a  list  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  Ohio,  which  will  be 
found  very  useful  to  teachers  and 
all  others  interested  in  the  schools. 
Mr.  Rogers  has  been  in  the  agency 
business  for  several  years,  and  's 
noted  for  fair  dealing. 

—  Prin.  M.  F.  Andrew,  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  District,  Cincinnati, 
runs  his  school,  supervises  his 
farm,  is  superintendent  of  a  Sun- 
day-school, does  institute  work  and 
still  sighs  for  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer. 

—  In  some  of  the  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  the  teachers  pay  an 
institute  fee  of  two  dollars,  and  yet 
the  salaries  are  no  higher  than  in 
Ohio. 

—  "Glimpses  of  Longfellow,"  by 
Ella  May  Corson,  has  been  adopted 
on  the  Indiana  Reading  Circle. 

—  Gallia  county  is  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  teachers,  several 
of  the  schools  being  vacant.  It  \s 
probable  that  they  have  permitted 
other  counties  to  take  the  teachers 
by  offers  of  better-  salaries. 

—  Prof.  J.  H.  Dickason,  Hon. 
W.  H.  Meek,  and  Supt.  Chas. 
Hauf>ert  addressed  the  teachers  of 
Crawford  countv,  at  New  Wash- 


mgton,  December  16,  and  gave 
them  an  excellent  meeting.  Supt. 
Bittekofer  did  himself  proud  in 
looking  after  the  comfort  of  the 
visitors. 

—  Supt.  Wm.  McK.  Vance,  of 
Miamisburg,  has  consented  to  read 
a  paper  at  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting,  in 
San  Francisco,  on  "Music  in  the 
Schools,  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Superintendent." 

—  The  teachers  of  Putnam  coun- 
ty held  an  excellent  meeting  at  Ot- 
tawa, December  16,  with  a  no- 
table array  of  speakers,  as  follows : 
Frank  E.  Wilson,  Edw.  Hoffman, 
J.  E.  Hathom,  W.  F.  Leidy,  C.  D. 
Steiner,  Geo.  Wisely,  J.  W.  Wal- 
len,  Zoe  Brown,  Elorence  McClure, 
Ethel  Holmes,  W.  E.  Lantz,  Jas. 
F.  Begg,  H.  H.  Coffman,  W.  G. 
Stover,  G.  R.  Fromm,  S.  J.  Wea- 
ver, F.  R.  Reese,  P.  D.  Amstutz, 
Ray  D.  Krout,  Lillian  White,  Car- 
rie Evans,  Corinne  Van  Buskirk, 
August  Heckman,  C.  J.  Stine,  W. 
S.  Sackett.  Dr.  J.  D.  Creager,  of 
Lebanon,  gave"  an  address  on 
"Shakespere*'  that  won  for  him  the 
strongest  words  of  praise. 

—  Supt.  Fred.  V.  Bonic,  of  War- 
rensburg,  is  winning  laurels  in  his 
work,  and  the  Journal-Herald,  of 
Delaware,  recently  contained  a  flat- 
tering article  on  himself  and  his 
work. 

—  Miss  Mary  E.  Tilbery,  a  grad- 
uate of  Ohio  Northern  University, 
has  charge  of  the  work  in  Latin 
this  year  at  North  Amherst. 
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—  The  second  meeting  of  the 
Preble  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Eaton  December  9, 
was  quite  profitable  and  interesting. 
Supt.  H.  B.  Williams,  of  Sandusky, 
spoke  advisedly  and  authoritatively 
on  "Literature  and  the  School 
Readers."  Supt.  W.  T.  Trump,  of 
South  Charleston,  spoke  eloquently 
and  as  one  who  knows  on  the 
"Making  of  a  Man,"  and  Supt.  F. 
E.  Rinehart,  of  West  Alexandria, 
spoke  on  "School  Legislation,"  and 
made  an  excellent  impression. 

—  A  flag  should  be  in  every 
school  room  or  on  every  school 
house;  if  not  constantly^  at  least 
upon  such  occasions  as  when  we  do 
honor  to  our  great  men  and  we 
want  to  call  the'  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  plan  whereby  they  can 
get  a  large  flag  of  splendid  quality 
without  trouble  or  expense.  The 
Mail  Order  Flag  Co.,  of  Anderson, 
Ind.,  will  send  to  any  teacher  who 
writes  for  them  thirty-five  flag  but- 
tons or  stick  pins,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  pupils,  for  ten  cents  each. 
These  thirty-five  pins  are  furnished 
free,  with  the  understanding  that 
when  they  are  all  sold  the  proceeds 
—  $3-SO  —  shall  be  sent  to  the  Mail 
Order  Flag  Co.,  in  payment  for  a 
beautiful  fast-colored  flag,  eight 
feet  long  and  five  feet  wide.  We 
suggest  that  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  getting  a  flag  write 
to  this  company  at  once,  so  as 
to  be  prepared  to  decorate  for  Lin- 
coln's and  Washington's  birthdays. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  Decora- 


tion Day  is  here  again,  either.  Just 
address  the  Mail  Order  Flag  Co,, 
Anderson,  Ind.,  requesting  the  but- 
tons and  mentioning  this  paper. 
They  will  be  sent  free,  all  charges 
paid. 

—  Supt.  Wilson  Hawkins,  of 
Mingo,  graduated  a  class  of  six 
December  8,  and  in  doing  so  estab- 
lished a  precedent.  This  class  had 
not  completed  the  work  at  the  close 
of  the  last  school  year,  and  so  were 
not  graduated  till  the  work  was 
completed.  There's  a  man  who  has 
a  spinal  column. 

—  Supt.  J.  E.  Collins  and 
the  teachers  of  Batavia  had  a 
very  interesting  Thanksgiving  pro- 
gramme, consisting  of  an  exhibit 
of  historical  antiquities  furnished 
by  the  pupils.  The  entire  com- 
munity joined  in  the  quest  for 
material. 

—  Columbiana  and  Mahoning 
counties  met  in  joint  session  at 
Washingtonville,  December  9,  and 
had  a  rousing  meeting.  The  music 
was  first-class,  and  excellent  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  Miss  Ella 
Syder,  C.  O.  AUaman,  Miss 
Blanche  E.  Miller,  Prin.  B.  F. 
Stanton,  Prin.  Wells  L.  Griswold 
and  J.  E.  McGilvrey. 

—  Summit  county  had  a  good 
meeting  at  Akron,  December  9. 
Prin.  C.  F.  Hagadorn,  of  Mace- 
donia, had  an  excellent  paper  on 
"Aids  in  Discipline,"  and  P.  E; 
Graber,  of  the  Akron  high  school, 
discussed    "Educational    Value    of 
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Scientific  Experiments**  in  a  very 
interesting  way.  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Luce  gave  a  masterly  address,  and 
Prof.  Glover  led  the  music. 

—  The  Macmillan  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, have  published  "Model  Eng- 
lish Prose,"  compiled  by  Prof.  Geo. 
R.  Carpenter,  of  Columbia,  which 
contains  selections  from  -  the 
world's  masterpieces,  systematic- 
ally   arranged. 

—  Supt.  T.  W.  Shimp,  of  Del- 
phos,  speaks  to  the  point  in  his 
new  manual,  as  follows :  "The  first 
requisite  to  good  schools  is  good 
teachers,  teachers  who  know  how 
and  what  to  teach,  who  are  alert 
to  all  that  is  best  and  wisest  in 
education.  No  teacher  should  ever 
cease  to  be  a  real  student,  and  all 
who  enter  the  great  work  of  teach- 
ing should  strive  to  become  earnest 
students." 

—  Prin.  E.  A.  Bell,  of  the  West 
Liberty  high  school,  aspires  to  the 
pennant  also.  The  total  enrollment 
is  280  and  the  high  school  has  70, 
just  twenty-five  p,er  tent.  Waverly 
and  Belle  Center  please  copy. 

—  The  Round  Table  of  Super- 
visors of  Drawing  of  Western  Ohio 
met  at  the  Phillips  House,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  December  i,  with  Miss  Rob- 
inson, of*  Oxford,  president  and 
Miss  Bier,  of  Greenville,  secretary. 
The  meeting  was'  of  unusual  inter- 
est, owing  to  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Froehlich,  of  New  York,  who 
talked  on  "Art,"  illustrating  his 
talk    with   sketches   showing  prac- 


tical examples  of  handwork  and 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  art  appre- 
ciation will  lead  to  better  homes 
and  better  citizenship.  At  the  aft- 
ernoon session  an  interesting  talk 
was  given  by  Supt.  Carr,  of 
Dayton. 

—  The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation recently  purchased  1,250 
copies  of  the  "Eugene  Field  Read- 
er," published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  to  be  used  for  supple- 
mentary work. 

—  Officers  were  chosen  for  the 
Eastern  Ohio  Association  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Supt.  F.  P.  Gei- 
ger,  Canal  Dover;  Vice-President, 
Supt.  W.  N.  Beetham,  CarroUton; 
Secretary,  Nora  Thornton,  Mari- 
etta; Treasurer,  Supt.  Frank  Lin- 
ton, Salineville;  Executive  Com- 
mittee: Supt.  Edward  M.  Van- 
Cleve,  Steubenville,  Chairman ; 
Supt.  L.  E.  York,  Bamesville,  and 
Supt.  J.  M.  Richardson,  McCon- 
nellsville. 

—  Supt.  C.  C.  Smith,  of  Lyons, 
reports  an  enrollment  of  150  and 
the  high  school  raised  to  second 
grade.  The  course  has  been  re- 
vised and  strengthened  and  every- 
body connected  with  schools  is  busy 
and  happy. 

—  Supt.  J.  B.  Hughes,  of  Ray- 
mond, is  a  graduate  of  Otterbein 
and  is  showing  the  value  of  his  col- 
lege training  in  elevating  standards 
of  work  and  scholarship  in  his 
school.  He  is  ably  assisted  bv 
Prin.  H.  H.  Herd,  and  they  hope 
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to  have  another  year  added  to  the 
high  school  course. 

—  The  Ohio  Printing  Company, 
of  New  Philadelphia,  O.,  is  build- 
ing up  a  fine  trade  in  school  sup- 
plies of  all  sorts.  They  have  a  line 
of  neat  and  appropriate  souvenirs 
to  present  to  pupils  at  the  close  of 
school.  Samples  may  be  had  by  en- 
closing a  two-cent  stamp. 

'  —  Hon.  D.  J.  Schurr,  since  his 
election  to  the  legislature,  has  been 
doing  hard  work  in  Lima  College 
and  will  resume  work  in  that  insti- 
tution after  adjournment  and  do 
teaching  during  the  summer  term. 
He  is  an  indefatigable  worker  and 
always  faces  in  the  right  direction. 

—  Supt.  J.  C.  Shank,  of  Dupont, 
m  remitting  for  the  Monthly 
gives  expression  to  good  wishes 
that  are  greatly  appreciated  and 
heartily  reciprocated. 

—  The  next  meeting  of  the  East- 
ern Ohio  Association  will  be  held 
at  Steubenville,  and  Supt.  Van 
Cleve  and  his  teachers  will  have 
the  latch-string  out  in  most  hos- 
pitable fashion. 

—  Prof.  S.  A.  Long,  formerly 
of  Steele  High  School,  Dayton,  's 
traveling  over  the  land  at  high  ten- 
sion, delivering  six  and  often  seven 
lectures  a  week.  He  says  he  is 
"having  a  mighty  good  time  and 
feels  under  no  obligations  to  apol- 
ogize for  making  other  people 
equally  happy."     He'll  do. 

—  Supt.   F.   P.   Geiger  and  the 


teachers  of  Canal  Dover  are  all 
given  great  praise  in  the  public 
press  for  their  efficient  conduct  of 
their  part  of  the  Eastern  Ohio 
meeting.  Fully  500  teachers  en- 
joyed their  hospitality,  and  greatly^ 
too. 

—  Dr.  J.  J.  Burns  and  his  daugh- 
ter, have  gone  South  for  the  win- 
ter, and  their  itinerary  includes 
Pensacola  and  some  other  places 
not  previously  visited.  A  visit  to 
Dr.  Burns'  two  sons  is  to  be  a  part 
of  the  trip.  Mail  addressed  to  him 
at  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  in  care  of 
J.  F.  Burns  will  be  forwarded. 

—  Supt.  C.  W.  McCleary,  Hon. 
F.  B.  Willis,  Supt.  J.  E.  Gordon,  T. 

,  C.  Ferguson,  Miss  Corrine  Gram- 
lich,  and  Miss  Cecelia  Schneider 
gave  the  Hardin  county  teachers  a 
feast  of  good  things  at  Kenton, 
November  18. 

—  One  of  our  readers  thinks  that 
a  common  school  life  certificate 
should  entitle  one  to  teach  in  a  sec- 
ond or  third  grade  high  school 
without  further  examination.  He 
thinks,  also,  that  not  more  than  two 
of  the  examiners  should  belong  to 
one  political  party.  Here's  a  good 
chance  for  argument. 

—  Miss  Alberta  King  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Colum- 
bus schools,  to  become  the  bride  of 
Wm.  G.  West  water. 

—  A  prominent  high  school  Prin- 
cipal writes  .thus:  ''Don't  go  into 
the  question  and  answer  business^ 
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There  are  too  many  big  things  and 
too  many  beautiful  things  for 
teachers  to  think  about  to  spend 
their  time  with  old  examination 
questions." 

—  In  the  Tiffin  high  school  the 
three  lower  classes  have  66  girls 
and  66  boys,  while  in  the  senior 
class  there  are  6o  per  cent  boys. 
How  is  it  elsewhere? 

—  By  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Helen  G.  Cobum,  of  Boston,  Ober- 
lin  College  will  receive  $io,ooo  and 
Berea  College  a  like  amount. 

—  Supt.  J.  J.  Bliss,  of  Bucyrus, 
received  a  hundred  dollars  in  pre- 
miums for  the  school  exhibit  at  the 
county  fair.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  teachers' 
meetings  in  Bucyrus  are  not  a  mere 
lorm.  The  programme  for  the 
year  shows  that  real  and  systematic 
work  is  the  order.  Literature  is 
made  prominent  this  year. 

—  Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer,  of  Cincin- 
nati, addressed  the  teachers  of  Co- 
lumbus and  Franklin  county  De- 
cember i6,  and  gave  them  much  to 
think  of.  It  is  evident  that  his 
re&ding  of.  pedagogy  is  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  every-day  expe- 
riences of  the  school  room.  The 
address  was  "white  meat"  from  be- 
^nning  to  end. 

—  The  legislative  committee  of 
the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion met  in  Columbus  December 
15,  to  deliberate  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  school  legislation.     A  few 


changes  in  the  school  code  were 
agreed  upon,  but  nothing  revolu- 
tionary. 

—  The  Ohio  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion changed  the  name  to  the  Ohia 
School  Improvement  Association, 
and  elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  Supt.  S.  K.  Mardis,  To- 
ronto; Vice-President,  Supt.  G. 
E.  Bell,-  Cumberland;  Treasurer, 
Prof.  J.  H.  Dickason,  Woos- 
ter;  Executive  Committee:  W.  E. 
Kershner,  Columbus,  Chairman  ru- 
ral School  Supervision  Committee, 
Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller,  Findlay. 

—  Supt.  L.  C.  Dick,  West  Jeflfer- 
son,  has  a  total  enrollmen  of  248, 
with  57  in  the  high  school.  That  is 
a  pretty  fair  per  cent,  too. 

—  The  township  superintendents 
elected  the  following  officers :  Pres- 
ident, S.  T.  Price,  Elmwood ;  Vice- 
President,  A.  A.  Downey,  Chris- 
tiansburg;  Secretary-Treasurer,  J. 
J.  Houser,  Castalia;  Executive 
Committee:  R.  W.  Crist,  Tippeca- 
noe City,  and  E.  C.  Hedrick, 
Clarksburg. 

—  Supt.  Ira  Gregory,  of  Galena, 
has  54  in  the  high  school,  and  does 
all  the  teaching  himself.  This  is 
"busy  work."  Of  the  54  enrolled, 
35  are  tuition  pupils. 

—  The  Elementary  Teachers'  As- 
sociation elected  officers  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  Miss  Lillie  Faris, 
Athens;  Vice-President,  Miss  Ma- 
cra  Palm,  Coshocton;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Miss  TilHe  Laurie,  Co- 
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shocton ;  Executive  Committee : 
Miss  Emma  S.  Waite,  Athens; 
Miss  Amy  Wheir,  Athens,  and 
Supt.  E.  L.  Daley,  Atlanta. 

—  One  hundred  and  sixty  school 
and  other  men  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  T.  Cor- 
son at  their  new  suburban  home, 
December  28,  and  partook  of  a  gen- 
uine country  lunch.  No  one  .fell 
asleep  during  the  exercises. 

—  C.  M.  Thompson,  of  the 
American  Book  Company,  has 
one  son  in  Denison  University 
and  another,  Carl,  who  expects  to 
emulate  his  father  and  enter  upon 
the  profession  of  teaching  next 
year. 

—  Wm.  I.  Crane,  formerly  of 
Steele  High  School,  Dayton,  has 
returned  to  Ohio  to  become  state 
agent  for  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago.  His  ripe  scholarship  and 
his  genial  personality  will  be  a  pass- 
port to  those  who  are  not  already 
bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of- 
friendship. 

—  The  Art  and  Manual  Train- 
ing Association  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  Prof.  T.  K. 
Lewis;  Vice-President,  Miss  Lil- 
lian Bicknell ;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss  Rachel  Thomas;  Executive 
Committee:  Miss  Mary  Dever  and 
Prof.  F.  H.  Ball. 

—  L.  F.  Gates,  western  manager 
for  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
attended  the  Columbus  meetings. 
He  is  one  of  the  elect,  and  was 
given  a  hearty  greeting. 


—  Supt.  J.  W.  Carr,  of  Dayton, 
confirmed  the  already  high  esti- 
mate that  has  been  placed  upon  him 
by  his  masterful  address.  He  lives 
right  down  on  the  ground  where 
the  workers  are,  and  feels  at  home 
among  them. 

—  The  County  Examiners  elected 
the  following  officers:  President, 
W.  L.  Guthrie,  Alliance;  Vice- 
President,  L.  E.  Clark,  Springfield ; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  P.  Geiger, 
Canal  Dover;  Executive  Commit- 
tee:  L.  E.  York,  Barnesville;  H. 
H.  Helter,  Wapakoneta,  and  L.  C. 
Dick,  West  Jeflferson. 

—  That  was  a  notable  pronounce- 
ment of  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  in 
his  address,  that  he  would  rather 
see  the  Ohio  State  University  abol- 
ished than  to  have  the  elementary 
schools  suffer  from  lack  of  ade- 
quate support. 

—  \V.  S.  Smyth,  Jr.,  assistant 
manager  for  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Chicago,  was  one  of  the  Columbus 
visitors  renewing  old  friendships 
and  making  many  new  ones.  He's 
altogether  eligible. 

—  The  Teachers  of  Mathematics 
and  Science  elected  the  following: 
President,  Prof.  W.  H.  Wilson. 
Wooster:  Vice-President,  Prin.  T. 
Otto  Williams,  Circleville;  Secre- 
tary. Prof.  Thos.  E.  McKinney, 
Marietta. 

—  Mrs.  E.  W.  Avery  and  Miss 
Sara  W.  Featherstone  of  Toledo 
attended  the  Columbus  meetings 
and  enjoyed  the  banquet  provided 
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by  Dr.  Chrisman.  Incidentally, 
Miss  Featherstone  was  congratu- 
lated on  all  sides  upon  her  poems 
which  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  Monthly. 

—  Miss  Helen  H.  Cowing  qf 
West  High  School,  Cleveland,  has 
arranged  an  adjustable  Class  Re- 
cord that  is  absolutely  new  in  plan 
and  has  some  admirable  features. 
Full  information  may  be  had  by 
addressing  Miss  Cowing  as  above. 

—  John  D.  Harlor,  manager  of 
the  Ohio  Teachers'  Bureau,  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  calls  for  teach- 
ers for  eight  vacancies,  for  which 
he  has  no  available  candidates. 
These  calls  are  from  elementary 
and  high  schools.  Matters  are 
looking  hopeful   for  teachers. 

—  Weather  conditions  have  been 
favorable  to  building  operations, 
much  to  the  gratification  of  the 
Steubenville  school  people,  whose 
high  school  now  is  almost  ready 
for  rooffing. 

--  Miss  Clara  F.  Robinson  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  the  new  super- 
visor of  Art  Instruction  at  Steu- 
benville, has  made  a  good  start  in 
her  work,  so  report  says. 

—  Steubenville's  supervisor  of 
music.  Miss  Elinor  B.  Moser,  after 
a  siege  of  typhoid  fever,  was  un- 
able to  resume  her  work  and  re- 
signed just  before  the  holidays. 

—  Superintendents  Rayman  of 
East  Liverpool  and  VanCleve  of 
Steubenville  are  among  the  numer- 


ous school  men  looking  for  teach- 
ers. Whereas  once  there  were  a 
score  waiting  for  places,  now  none 
are  desirous  of  becoming  teachers, 
and  to  man  the  increasing  number 
of  schools  the  superintendents  must 
search  the  byways  and  hedges. 

—  Supt.  J.  E.  Collins  of  B'atavia 
had  on  exhibition  at  Columbus^  a 
bit  of  art  work  by  one  of  his  pu- 
pils that  attracted  much  notice  and 
received  much  praise. 

—  Many  expressions  of  commen- 
dation have  come  to  us  concern- 
ing the  work  of  Supt.  F.  P.  Geiger 
of  Canal  Dover  in  conniection  with 
the  Eastern  Ohio  meeting.  He  is 
accorded  unstinted  praise.  Tl.at's 
one  characteristic  of  Ohio.  When 
any  one  does  a  good  bit  of  work  it 
is  given  instant  and  hearty  recog- 
nition. 

—  Supt.  Wm  McClain  of  Lon- 
don in  addition  to  being  one  of 
the  best  mathematicians  of  Ohio, 
has  a  penchant  for  tools.  We  re- 
cently saw  a  bit  of  cabinet  work 
from  his  hand  that  was  artistic. 

—  The  meetings  at  Columbus 
were  not  so  well  attended  as  last 
year,  but  those  who  attended  were 
more  than  repaid  for  their  expen- 
diture of  time  and  money.  The 
general  sessions  had  addresses  that 
were  high-grade  and  that  will  be 
referred  to  for  years  to  come. 

—  Sqme  people  seem  to  think 
that  J.  H.  Secrest  is  still  superin- 
tending   the    schools    of    Ottawa. 
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That  was  in  the  long  ago.  He 
has  been  practicing  law  in  Lima 
for  ever  so  long  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  till  the  dear  knows  when. 

—  Dr.  Carlos  C.  Rowlinson,  Pre- 
sident of  Hiram  College,  says  'The 
motive  in  education  is,  therefore, 
the  desire  to  bring  the  student  in- 
to an  accurate  knowledge  of  Na- 
ture, Literature,  Art,  History,  and 
Religion,  so  that  he  may  have  the 
poise  and  power  of  one  who  is  in 
harmonious  touch  with  the  best 
that  is;  and  to  so  quicken  his  ima- 
ginative sympathies  that  he  will  be 
prepared  to  do  his  full  quota  in 
the  world's  work." 

—  Hugh  Foresman  of  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago,  beamed 
in  upon  the  brethren  at  Columbus 
like  a  flood  of  good  wholesome  sun- 
light, and  made  everybody  feel  the 
better  for  his  coming. 

—  Supt.  J.  L.  Steiner  of  Beaver- 
dam  has  prepared  a  very  complete 
and  attractive  manual  which  con- 
tains the  full  complement  of  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  good  of  the 
schools.  It  is  a  good  piece  of  work 
and  reflects  credit  upon  the  author. 

—  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, have  published  "Reading  Re- 
ports," a  record  book  for  pupils 
who  are  doing  reading  in  connec- 
tion with  their  work  in  English. 
Teachers  of  higfi  school  English 
will  find  it  most  helpful. 

—  Stuart  Eagleson  is  brushing 
up  his    Spanish   in   order  to  read 


fluently  and  with  expression  the 
new  circulars  Jn  Spanish  which 
Ginn  &  Co.  are  issuing  for  use  in 
the  Spanish-American  countries. 

—  The  circulars  sent  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel  de- 
scribe a  summer  tour  of  ten  weeks 
that  cannot  be  surpassed  fpr  inter- 
est, pleasure,  and  profit.  To  visit 
Europe  under  the  guidance  of  ex- 
perts in  history,  literature  and  art  is 
an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  and  is, 
indeed,  a  liberal  education  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  In  our  ad- 
vertising space  will  be  found  in- 
formation concerning  the  tour,  and 
all  details  can  be  had  by  addressing 
the  Bureau  of  University  Travel, 
201  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

—  Miss  Eva  Gardner,  who  in- 
structs in  Latin  and  German  in  the 
Gallipolis  schools,  is  having  a  very 
successful  year. 

—  In  Ohio  last  year  there  were 
24,197  teachers  and  1,254,780  pu- 
pils, and  the  schools  cost  $17,000,- 
000.  There  are  267  township  su- 
perintendents, 75  centralized 
schools,  and  890  high  schools. 

—  Commissioner  Jones  in  his  an- 
nual reports  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  more  normal 
schools  and  also  a  teachers'  college 
in  connection  with  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

— ^Joseph  Milholland,  who  teaches 
in  the  West  Jefferson  schools,  and 
Miss  Nellie  Baber  were  married  on 
Christmas  day. 
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—  It  was  good  to  see  Col.  W.  J. 
White  among  the  faithful  at  Co- 
lumbus with  his  heart  young  and 
his  face  to  the  East.  As  -was  nat- 
ural, he  was  the  recipient  of  ova- 
tions wherever  he  went. 

—  Many  of  those  present  at  the 
dinner  given  by  the  Central  Ohio 
Schoolmasters'  Club  were  guests  of 
individual  members  of  the  club, 
while  quite  a  number  were  guests 
of  the  club  as  a  whole.  This  grace- 
ful courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  club 
was  commented  upon  most  favor- 
ably. 

—  Lee  A.  DoUinger,  of  Sidney, 
is  engrossing  the  certificates  of 
those  who  passed  the  state  examina- 
tion, and  when  these  come  into  the 
possession  of  their  owners  they  will 
see  at  once  that  Mr.  DoUinger  is 
an  artist.  He  can  letter  the  diplo- 
mas for  high  school  and  college 
graduates  equally  well  and  no  one 
need  be  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to 
go  for  this  sort  of  work. 

—  Dr.  H.  W.^Elson,  of  Ohio 
University,  attended  the  Columbus 
meetings  and  had  a  taste  of  the 
Ohio  spirit.  Though  reared  in  our 
state  he  has  been  absent  for  some 
years  and,  coming  back  to  us,  he 
has  brought  that  which  brings 
honor  to  us  all  and  makes  us  feel 
that  in  paying  tribute  to  him  we 
honor  ourselves. 


TRAVELING  LIBRARIES. 

Following  is  the  record  of  the 
growth   of  the  Traveling  Library 


Department  of  the  Ohio  State  Li- 
brary since  its  organization: 
Libraries 
Prior  to  ■  Issued.   Vols. 


Nov.  15,   1896 

From  1896  to  1897 
From  1897  to  1898 
From  .1898  to  1899 
From  1899  to  1900 
From  1900  to  1901 
From  1 901  to  1902 
From  1902  to  1903 
From  1903  to  1904 
From  1904  to  1905 


2 

.      62 

•  379 

•  445 
.  711 
.  762 
.  803 

•  923 
.  966 
.1,027 


50 

ii33i 

9,887 

12,812 

19,505 
20,689 
22,031 
•27,078 

30,935 
36,441 


The  libraries  issued  within  the 
past  year  were  distributed  as 
follows : 

To  woipen's  clubs 159 

To  independent  study  clubs. .  168 

To  men's  clubs 19 

To  schools 437 

To  granges 129 

To  religious  organizations ...  82 

To  libraries 33 


Total 


1,027 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

It  is  the  custom  in  most  of  the 
towns  in  Bulacan  province  to  hold 
teachers'  meetings  once  a  month. 
Below  is  the  programme  of  one  of 
these  institutes  held  at  Bocaue,  Bu- 
lacan, where  Mr.  Paul  Hagen  is 
supervising  teacher : 

I.  Why  we  should  learn  the  Eng- 
lish language. — Juanita  Mariano. 
2.  Some  thoughts  on  Work  and 
Duties  of  an  Assistant  Teacher. — 
Sixta  Garcia.    3.  The  influence  of 
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a  Careless  Teacher  on  a  School. — 
Carmen  Deeter.  4.  Necessity  of 
Order  in  Marching  out  at  Dismis- 
sal and  Recess. — ^Ester  de  Leon. 
5.  How  and  with  what  to  Decorate 
pur  Schools. — Catalina  Saclolo.  6. 
The  Importance  of  Reading. — Ur- 
bano  Luna.  7.  The  Duties  of  a 
Primary  Teacher. — Marta  de  Len. 
8.  How  I  Keep  My  Attendance. — 
Tiburcio  Gonzalez.  9.  The  Even- 
ing's Preparation  of  a  Teacher  for 
the  Next  Day's  Work. — Rosalia  de 
Leon.  ID.  The  Duties  of  a  Teach- 
er.— Dionicio  Sarmiento.  11.  Why 
a  Teacher  Should  Visit  Parents. — 
Lucia  Constantino.  12.  Why  Wc 
Study  Arithmetic. — Antonio  Sar- 
miento. 13.  The  Spirit  of  a  Teach- 
er in  the  School-room. — Marcela 
Concepcion.  14.  How  I  Have  In- 
creased my  Attendance. — Gregorio 
Santiago.  15.  The  aims  of  the  Ed- 
ucational Department  in  the  Islands 
and  in  this  Pueblo. — Paul  Hagen. 
— The  Philippine  Teacher, 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  MASTER. 

As  a  boy  he  was  much  bewil- 
dered. His  father  told  him  that 
education  is  the  solving  of  prob- 
lems, the  parsing  of  sentences,  and 
the  locating  of  places  on  the  map. 
Then  came  a  relative  who  told  him 
that  real  education  is  culture,  but 
failed  to  define  culture.  Then, 
again,  there  came  the  preacher 
who,  with  emphasis,  told  him  that 
education  has  to  do  with  character, 
but  did  not  tell  him  what  character 
is.     So  he  was  bewildered,  and  was 


left  to  grope  after  something  that 
is  supposed  to  be  worth  possessing 
but  which  seemed  to  him  to  defy 
clear   definition.      His    father  was  I 
always  near  at  hand,  and  could  re- 1 
iterate  his  statement  of  the  case. 
The  relative  and  the  preacher  were  ■ 
intermittent.     Hence  he  solved  his 
problems  and  parsed  his  words,  all 
the  while  pondering  the  terms  cul- 
ture and  character.      His  teacher, 
too,   reinforced   his   father's  views 
and  laid  much  stress  upon  the  prob- 
lems and  the  sentences — and  in- 
creased his  lessons  day  by  day.  The 
lessons  were  most  exacting,  and  he 
wondered  what  it  was  all  for  and 
whether  some  easier  way  could  not 
be  found.     One  day  he  discovered 
his     teacher    conning    somebody's 
answers  to  some  other  body's  ques- 
tions —  and  light  broke  in  upon  his 
darkness.      But   why   had   nbt    his 
teacher  told  him  of  this  easier  way 
to  solve  problems  and  parse  sen- 
tences?    Possibly,  after  all,  educa- 
tion  consists   in   finding  some   one 
else  to  solve  and  parse.     Rut,  there 
is  mystery  here.     The  teacher   in- 
sists upon  his  solving  the  problems 
—  but  does  not  do  so  himself.   Per- 
haps, then,  this  whole  thing  is  leg- 
erdemain —  some     secret      process 
that  must  be  come  upon  by  stealth. 
Why  not  try  the  plan?    Why  puz- 
zle one's  brain,  if  there  is  an  easier 
way?    Then  ensued  a  period  of  se- 
cret work  with  keys,  ponies,  helps 
of  all  descriptions.     But  he  was   a 
young   fellow    with    sense,   and    in 
time  he  noted  the  fact  that  he  was- 
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becoming  weaker  and  not  stronger, 
that  he  was  becoming  listless  and 
lifeless  —  and  he  laid  the  blame  at 
the  door  of  these  helps  and  at  once 
banished  them  from  his  work.  He 
soon  felt  the  invigorating  and  in- 
spiriting influence  of  this  inde- 
pendent effort.  But  his  implicit 
faith  in  the  teacher  was  gone.  Then 
he  aspired  to  teaching  and  this  be- 
came another  incentive  to  hard 
work.  So  the  procession  of  prob- 
lems and  sentences  moved  before 
him  constantly,  and  the  procession 
of  teachers,  one  by  one,  made  the 
coming  examination  loom  large 
upon  his  horizon.  Then  came  the 
climax  and  the  examination  >yas 
passed.  With  the  certificate  in 
hand,  the  position  came  with  ease, 
and  he  was  in  time  installed  as  a 
teacher.  But,  how  about  the  cul- 
ture and  the  character?  He  knew 
not,  though  he  heard  people  using 
the  words  glibly  all  about  him. 
Was  it  possible  that  all  these  people 
knew  all  about  culture  and  charac- 
ter, and  himself  nothing  at  all? 
Then  he  heard  the  word  culture 
applied  to  people  he  knew,  and  he 
was  more  confused  than  ever.  He 
saw  girls  from  cultured  families 
doing  things  that  would  have  made 
him  heart-sick  to  see  his  sister  do- 
ing. He  saw  the  lack  of  delicacy 
that  he  had  supposed  inherent  in 
the  gentler  sex.  He  saw  coarseness 
where  he  expected  fineness ;  he  saw 
boorishness  where  he  expected  re- 
finement ;  he  saw  ill-breeding  where 
he  expected  delicate  politeness ;   he 


saw  swagger  where  he  expected 
innate  modesty  ;  and  he  saw  ^oung 
girls  treading  near  the  limits  of 
realms  he  had  supposed  reserved 
exclusively  for  men  —  and  *no*  *he 
best  men  at  that.  And  was  this 
culture?  Were  these  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  culture  that  he 
had  been  told  the  schools  should 
inculcate?  Then  he  reread  the  age 
of  chivalry  in  his  histories  and  saw 
again  the  deference  paid  to  women 
in  the  olden  time,  saw  the  gallan- 
try and  the  courtesy  shown  to 
them  and  saw  the  battles  that  were 
fought  to  vindicate  their  good 
names.  Then  he  looked  about  once 
more,  and  the  contrast  became  even 
more  striking  and  he  was  led  to 
wonder  whether  we  are  attaining 
the  culture  we  pretend  to  preach. 
Have  modesty  and  good-breeding 
struck  their  colors?  Do  cigarettes, 
chewing-gum,  slang,  betoken  cul- 
ture, or  is  there  something  better? 
He  could  not  countenance  such 
thinf^s  in  the  school  or  out,  but  as 
yet  he  could  not  square  the  defini- 
tions of  culture  with  his  own  con- 
victions, and  he  longed  for  another 
visit  from  his  relative.  Meantime, 
the  teaching  went  on  and,  true  to 
his  own  training,  he  was  solving 
the  problems  and  parsing  the  words 
as  the  end  and  aim  of  all  his  ef- 
forts. But  the  process  did  not  sat- 
isfy him.  He  could  not  write  ne 
phis  ultra  after  the  answer  to  a 
problem  —  or  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion in  history,  even  though  he  had 
searched   out   the   answer   himself. 
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There  must  be  something  beyond, 
but  whether  culture  or  character  or 
something  else  equally  mysterious 
he  did  not  know.  Conditions  about 
him  did  not,  could  not,  satisfy. 
Then  literature  came  to  his  aid,  and 
at  first  he  "saw  men  as  trees  walk- 
ing." But,  by  and  by,  he  began  to 
get  his  bearings  and  to  learn  the 
points  of  the  compass  and  to  apply 
the  printed  page  to  the  thing  peo- 
ple call  life.  In  De  Coverly  he  saw 
the  charm  of  good-breeding,  of  pol- 
ish, of  deference  to  refined  woman- 
hood, and  what  he  read  only  served 
to  ratify  his  own  intuitions.  It 
was  a  great  discovery,  and  gave 
him  a  clue  to  just  one  other  thing 
that  the  teacher  and  the  school 
can  do. 

When  he  read  these  words  of 
Addison,  "When  modesty  ceases  to 
be  the  chief  ornament  of  one  sex, 
and  integrity  of  the  other,  society 
is  upon  a  wrong  basis  and  we  shall 
be  ever  after  without  rules  to  guide 
our  judgment  in  what  is  really  be- 
coming and  ornamental ;"  when  he 
read  these  words,  he  came  to  a  full 
stop.  He  had  food  for  thought, 
and  for  days  this  sentence  haunted 
him  —  '^Modesty  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  one  sex,  and  integrity  of 
the  other."  .But  these  are  not  set 
down  in  the  course  of  study,  and 
he  had  been  taught  that  the  answer 
to  the  problem  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  all  school  work.  Modesty,  in- 
tegrity—  is  there  any  place  in  the 
schools  for  such  things  ?  The  time 
is  already  full  to  overflowing  with 


the  regular  work.  Again  testing 
the  accuracy  of  his  reading  of  Ad- 
dison, his  eyes  fell  upon  the  words, 
"A  wise  man  is  not  always  a  good 
man,"  and  then  upon  the  words, 
"I  lay  it  down  therefore  for  a  rule, 
that  the  whole  man  is  to  move  to- 
gether; that  every  action  of  any 
importance  is  to  have  a  prospect  of 
public  good."  Is  teaching,  then,  of 
any  importance;  and,  if  so,  has  it, 
^  has  this  teaching,  a  prospect  of 
public  good  ?  But  how  ?  He  found 
his  work  and  his  mission  enlarg- 
ing before  him,  and  to  every  action 
connected  with  his  school  was  ap- 
plied this  test,  Is  this  for  the  public 
good?  By  this  process  he  discov- 
ered that  the  arithmetic  is  but  a 
means  to  an  end,  that  it  may  be 
made  to  contribute  to  integrity; 
that  literature  may  be  good  or  bad, 
according  as  it  influences  toward 
modesty  and  good  conduct;  and 
that  his  own  mode  of  teaching  must 
be  measured  by  like  standards. 
Then  began  the  process  of  elimi- 
nation. This  must  be  put  aside  as 
being  below  grade.  This  must  be 
exalted  as  being  a  means  to  the 
end  he  sought.  Checks  must  be 
applied  here,  and  emphasis  must  be 
put  upon  this  feature  or  phase  of 
school  life.  No  more  cheap,  trashy 
books  in  that  school,  because  of 
their  cheapening  and  degrading  of 
standards.  Coarseness  must  be 
supplanted  by  fineness.  The  low 
must  give  place  to  the  high.  Pomp, 
parade,  show,  glitter,  tinsel,  gaudi- 
ness    must    find    no    place    in    his 
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school.     They  do  not  promote  the 
public  good. 

Some  of  his  own  books  must 
needs  be  burned  —  books  that  had 
been  suggested  by  teachers.  Some 
of  his  habits  must  be  sloughed  off. 
A  new  vocabulary  of  choice  words 
must  be  acquired.  His  slovenly 
sentences  must  be  made  right  and 
then  polished.  Otherwise  he  will 
preach  what  he  does  not  practice, 
and  no  whit  of  integrity  must  be 
abated,  even  though  the  work  cuts 
deep  into  his  own  life  and  practices. 
He  is  there  now  to  promote  the 
public  good  and  every  child  in  that 
school,  as  well  as  every  home  in 

I  that  community,  must  be  made  to 
know  the  mission  of  the  teacher 
and  to  feel  his  influence.     A  sug- 

,  gestion  here,  a  book  there,  an  illus- 
tration, a  poem,  a  picture  —  these 
were  the  elements  in  the  process. 
And  the  seed  grew,  blossomed,  and 
bore  fruit.      Clean    hands,    clean 

I  desks,  clean  floor,  clean  grounds, 
clean  homes.  Flowers  became 
abundant,  and  beauty  has  banished 
ugliness.  Chaste  speech,  chaste 
manners,  chaste  living,  and  coarse- 
ness becomes  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Honest  work  by  the  teacher,  hon- 
est work  by  the  pupils,  honest 
dealings  among  the  parents,  honest 
administration  of  public  affairs  — 
and  sham,  hypocrisy  and  graft  flee 
from  the  land. 

He  is  still  teaching  in  your  coun- 
t}'.  He  is  scholarly,  because  he 
dea^s  honestly  with  his  books  and 
his  subjects  of  study.    He  will  not 
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parade  in  borrowed  plumage.  He 
will  get  neither  money  nor  reputa- 
tion by  false  pretense.  He  knows 
what  culture  is  for  he  is  a  cultured 
gentleman.  He  is  kindly,  modest, 
courteous,  and  simple  as  a  child  in 
his  gentleness;  but,  withal,  a  very 
tower  of  strength.  These  quali- 
ties, moreover,  are  his  character. 
Thus  he  has  found  that  his  father, 
his  relative,  and  the  preacher  must 
combine  their  definitions  of  educa- 
tion in  order  to  satisfy  his  own 
standards.  He  has  mastered  the 
situation,  because  he  has  mastered 
himself  —  and  stands  before  us  a 
glorified  type  of  the  noble  school- 
master. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  SUPCIIINTEND- 
ENTS'  ROUND  TABLE. 

Dayton,  O.,  Dec.  i,  1905. 

Your  committee,  appointed  to 
suggest  initiative  steps  to  be  taken 
relative  to  School  Legislation,  sub- 
mit the  following  report  : 

I.  We  recommend  that  the  Leg- 
islative Committee  of  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers'  Association,  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  ScHool 
Commissioner  of  Common  SchiX>ls, 
appoint  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  question  of  public  school 
support,  the  said  commission  to  be 
authorized  to  employ  an  expert  for 
their  assistance  in  the  said  investi- 
gation ;  and  that  this  Association 
pledge  for  the  support  of  the  above 
commission  two  hundred  dollars 
($200.00)  or  such  part  thereof  as 
mav  be  needed  for  the  above-named 
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purpose  annually,  and  that  the  com- 
mission solicit  like  support  from  all 
the  various  educational  associations 
of  the  State  ;  and  that  the  said  com- 
mission request  the  School  Com- 
missioner to  publish  the  findings  of 
the  said  investigation  in  his  annual 
report. 

2.  We  favor  the  entrusting  of 
the  expenditures  and  tax  levies  of 
our  public  schools  solely  to  the 
Boards  of  Education. 

3.  We  favor  a  minimum  salary 
of  forty  dollars  ($40.00)  per  month 
and  a  minimum  school  term  of 
eight  months,  and  additional  state 
support  for  all  schools  having  a 
reasonable  average  daily  attendance 
unable  to  meet  the  above  require- 
ments. 

4.  We  favor  the  establishment 
of  a  minimum  scholastic  attainment 
for  entrance  to  teachers'  examina- 
tion; state  recognition  of  profes- 
sionally trained  teachers. 

E.  R.  Cox, 
J.  W.  Carr. 

F.  B.  Dyer, 

Wm.  McK.  Vance, 

H.   C.   MiNNICH. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BYTHE  STATE 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL 

EXAMINERS. 

Resoh'cd,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  School  Examiners  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  that  the  School  Code  as  a 
whole  is  quite  satisfactory  in  its 
workings  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
examination  and  certification  of 
teachers  and  that  we  endorse  the 


main  features  of  it  and  would  sug- 
gest only  such  changes  as  may  af- 
fect some  minor  questions  relating 
to  the  administration,  among  which 
are: 

1.  We  favor  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  examinations  per  year  to 
six. 

2.  That  the  questions  not  only 
be  prepared  by  the  State  School 
Commissioner,  but  that  they  be 
printed  under  his  direction,  sealed 
and  sent  to  the  various  boards  of 
examiners,  to  be  opened  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  class  of  applicants  and 
the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers. 

3.  That  we  heartily  approve  of 
the  grpwing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
better  qualifications  for  teachers 
and  that  at  as  early  a  date  as  possi- 
ble qualifications  equivalent  to  at 
least  that  of  a  good  high  school 
education  be  required  of  all  appli- 
cants for  teachers'  certificates. 

4.  That  the  evident  oversight  in 
the  code  regarding  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  in  conducting  the  ''Box- 
well-Patterson"  examinations  be 
corrected,  and  that  he  be  allowed 
the  same  compensation  as  clerk  of 
the  Board  as  is  provided  in  case  of 
teachers'  examinations. 

5.  That  we  recommend  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  salary  of  the 
State  School  Commissioner. 

J.  W.  MacKinnon, 
H.  A.  Cassidy,     , 
L.  C.  DicK^ 

Conifnittee. 
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RESOLUTIOliS  OF  ALLIED  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  the  sense  of 
this  conference: 

1.  That  we  heartily  favor  the 
fundamental  features  of  the  school 
code  in  its  present  form  and  go  on 
record^  as  being  opposed  to  any  ra- 
dical changes. 

2.  That  the  action  of  the  boards 
of  education  with  reference  to  tax 
levies  for  public  schools  shall  be 
final. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  six  ex- 
aminations per  year  on  two  succes- 
sive Saturdays  of  the  months  of 
January,  March,  May,  June,  Au- 
gust and  September. 

4.  That  after  September  1910, 
all  applicants  for  teachers*  exam- 
inations who  have  not  had  one 
year's  experience,  shall  have  grad- 
uated from  a  recognized  high 
school  or  taken  equivalent  work, 
and  in  addition  have  had  one  year 
of  professional  training. 

5.  That  existing  boards  of  ex- 
aminers be  authorized  to  issue 
emergency  certificates  to  meet  ex- 
igencies arising  from  the  lack  of 
opportunity  to  take  a  teachers'  ex- 
amination, these  certificates  to  be 
signed  by  the  state  school  commis- 
sioner and  to  be  valid  until  the 
next  regular  examination. 

6.  That  we  favor  giving  due  re- 
cognition to  professionally  trained 
teachers. 

7.  That  all  county  examination 
•questions  shall  be  printed  at  one 
central  office  under  the  direction  of 


the  state  school  commissioner  and 
sent,  under  seal,  to  the  clerks  of 
the  various  boards  of  school  ex- 
aminers. 

8.  That  school  elections  should 
be  removed  from  partisan  political 
domination. 

9.  That  the  salary  of  the  state 
school  commissioner  should  be  in- 
creased to  $5000  per  year. 

la  That  we  recommend  a  mini- 
mum salary  of  $40  a  month,  with 
a  minimum  term  of  eight  months 
per  year,  and  that  the  deficit  in  tui- 
tion funds  after  a  school  district  has 
taxed  itself  12  mills,  should  be  paid 
from  the  state  treasury. 

11.  That  compensation  be  pro- 
vided for  members  of  township 
boards  of  education  in  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $2  a  meeting  for  not  to 
exceed   12  meetings  a  year. 

12.  That  mandatory  county  su- 
pervision is  a  matter  of  vital  nec- 
essity to  the  rural  schools  of  Ohio, 
and  we  recommend  the  same,  but 
in  view  of  existing  conditions,  we 
are  in  favor  of  submitting  its  pre- 
sentation to  the  state  legislature  to 
the  judgment  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  and  Commissioner 
of  common  schools. 

13.  That  we  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  present  township  or- 
ganization requiring  five  members 
of  the  board  of  education  selected 
at  large  and  hereby  record  our  pro- 
test against  against  any  legislation 
that  will  cause  a  return  to  the  for- 
mer plan. 
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SUCCESSFUL  APPLICANTS  FOR  STATE 
CERTIFICATES. 

High  School :  C.  E.  Carey,  War- 
ren; C.  R.  Coblentz,  Campbells- 
town;  J.  M.  Davis,  Williamsport ; 
Edgar  Ervin,  Letart  Falls;  U.  M. 
McCaughey,  Akron ;  F.  E.  Ostran- 
der,  Warren ;  L.  Ross,  Springfield ; 
A.  H.  Rummel,  Flushing;  D.  J. 
Schurr,  London;  F.  E.  Wilson, 
Continental. 

Common  School:  R.  J.  Albe, 
Rootstown;  W.  H.  Angel,  Denni- 
son ;  E.  E.  Atwell,  Bremen ;  L.  W. 
Bedford,  Fitchville;  F.  P.  Blose,* 
Tremont  City ;  I>.  O.  Brelsiord,  St. 
Paris ;  A.  W.  Breyley,  Wadsworth ; 
C.  O.  Castle,  Swanton;  J.  C.  Che- 
not,  Louisville;  J.  L.  Clifton,  Ho- 
mer; W.  McK.  Coultrap,  Troy;  J. 
H.  Diebel,  Greenwich;  S.  C.  Dul- 
bin,  Cadiz ;  H.  G.  Drinkwater,  Mel- 
more;  H.  L.  Eby  Ada;  A.  W. 
Elliott,  Millersburg;  J.  H.  Finley, 
Antwerp;  J.  A.  Greenlach,  Con- 
voy; W.  T.  Hatcher,  West  Hope; 
C.  F.  Hill,  Belle  Center;  A.  A. 
Hoover,  Union  City,  Ind. ;  O.  C. 
Jackson,  Nelsonville;  E.  M.  Jeff- 
reys, Middletown,  G.  M.  Johnston, 
Rellcvue,  Pa.;  F.  T.  Jones,  Cleve- 
land; G.  J.  Keinath,  Ottawa;  M. 
Kindler,  Carroll ;  C  C.  Kohl,  Me- 
chanicsburg;  G.  C.  Kreglow,  Ada; 
A.  F.  Lantzer,  New  Washington; 
M.  M.  Leitcr,  Lewisburg;  H.  M. 
Lowe,  Nevada;  J.  D.  Lower,  Ba- 
kersville;  G.  W.  Lutz,  Langsville; 
R.  M.  Marlow,  NTcw  Concord;  S. 
T.  McArtor.  Fultonham;  C.  J. 
C^'Farrell,  Corning:  T.   G.   Pasco, 


North  Fairfield;  J.  N.  Pinkerman^ 
Jelloway;  J.  E.  Ring,  Martins 
Ferry;  F.  D.  Ring,  Mt.  Pleasant: 
E.  F.  Robison,  Garrettsville ;  C.  D. 
Steiner,  Pandora;  W.  B.  Simcox^ 
Richfield;  F.  P.  Timmons,  Con- 
over;  O.  J.  Witte,  West  Chester; 
Ida  M.  Baldwin,  Dayton;  Elberta 
Bigler,  Lockland;  Clara  V.  Bing- 
ham, Lima;  Helen  A.  Burns,  Day- 
ton; Nellie  L.  Campbell,  East  Li- 
verpool; Stella  Converse,  Shelby; 
Mary  O.  Conrath,  Wapakoneta; 
Mary  Fitzgerald,  Excello ;  OUic  F» 
Kieffer,  Wooster;  Frances  Moeris, 
Waynesville. 


CENTRAL  OHIO  SCHOOLMASTERS' 
CLUB. 

The  annual  open-house  meeting 
of  this  club  occurred  at  the  Hart- 
man,  Columbus,  O.,  December  2y, 
when  one  hundred  and  six  men  sat 
down  to  the  dinner,  arranged  by 
Supt.  J.  W.  Mackinnon  and  Prin» 
C.  D.  Everett.  The  club  has  every 
reason  for  gratification  that  such  a 
representative  body  of  school  men 
were  brought  together  upon  this 
occasion.  Old  friendships  were  re- 
newed, and  new  ones  formed,  that 
will  become  golden  links  in  the 
chain  of  events  as  the  years  go  on. 
After  the  dinner,  toasts  were  re- 
sponded to  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Carr,. 
Dayton;  President  Heckert,  Wit- 
tenberg; Supt,  John  K.  Baxter^ 
Canton;  Supt.  Wm.  McK.  Vance^ 
Miamisburg ;  Dr.  D.  R.  Major,  Co- 
lumbus; Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Lima; 
C.  T.  McCoy,  Lancaster;   Supt.  E. 
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B.  Cox,  Xenia,  and  Dr.  N.  H.  Cha- 
ncy, Youngs  town.  The  meeting 
was  a  great  success  and  was  a  pleas- 
ant feature  of  the  week's  pro- 
gramme. The  following  were  pres- 
ent: 

Wm.  McClain,  J.  V.  McMillan, 

C.  S.  Barrett,  E.  P.  Childs,  R.  O. 
Austin,  T.  Otto  Williams,  C.  L. 
Boyer,  C.  P.  Jones,  J.  D.  Simkins, 
L.  E.  York,  F.  P.  Geiger,  C.  L. 
Martzolff,  Arthur  Powell,  W.  F. 
Whitlock,  T.  J.  Sanders,  Lewis 
Bookwalter,  A.  G.  Bookwalter,  H. 

B.  Williams,  W.  McK.  Vance,  R. 
E.  Rayman,  E.  B.  Cox,  W.  J. 
White,  J.  P.  Sharkey,  E.  D.  Lyon, 

C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  R.  T.  Stevenson, 
L.  W.  MacKinnon,  F.  H.  Warren, 
J.  T.  Tuttle,  E.  P.  West,  M.  Jay 
Flannery,  T.  C.  Madden,  J.  W. 
Carr,  H.  L.  Frank,  J.  G.  Leland, 
J.  S.  Alan,  H.  H.  Phillip,  R.  L. 
Short,  F.  M.  Churchill,  S.  J.  Wolfe, 
C.  T.  McCoy,  E.  A.  Jones,  Oscar 
Chrisman,  N.  H.  Chaney,  O.  T. 
Corson,  G.  W.  Knight,  C.  C.  Kohl. 
H.  S.  Piatt,  J.  H.  Rowland,  E.  E. 
Powell,  J.  V.  Denney,  Herbert  Os- 
bom,  Seth  Hayes,  S.  McCoy,  J.  P. 
Cummins,  Darrell  Joyce,  D.  J. 
Schurr,  L.  C.  Dick,  J.  K.  Baxter, 
G.  K.  Lyons,  W.  C.  Faust,  J.  A. 
Harlor,  J.  A.  Shawan,  F.  B.  Pear- 
son, W.  O.  Thompson,  C.  D.  Ev- 
erett, L.  D.  Bonebrake,  J.  W.  Mac- 
Kinnon, A.  M.  Dodderer,  H.  A. 
Stokes,  L.  B.  Demorest,  H.  R.  Mc- 
Vay,  C.  C.  Miller,  P.  L.  Clark,  L 
N.  Keyser,  John  S.  Weaver,  E.  L. 
Mendenhall,  J.  O.  Creager,  H.  A. 


Cassidy,  H.  C.  Minnich,  F.  P. 
Bachman,  D.  R.'  Major,  W.  C. 
Whitney,  W.  F.  Pierce,  W.  M. 
Townsend,  S.  P.  Humphrey,  S.  K. 
Mardis,  H.  G.  Williams,  S.  D. 
Shankland,  Chas.  Haupert,  W.  W. 
Boyd,  J.  H.  Snyder,  J.  E.  Ring,  C. 
A.  Krout,  K.  G.  Thompson,  J.  A. 
Bownocker,  C.  P.  Parkhurst,  C.  G. 
Heckert,  W.  H.  Siebert,  W .  H. 
Rice,  J.  W..  Zeller,  M.  E.  Hard,  F. 
E.  Reynolds,  E..  E.  Richards,  G. 
O.  Higley,  Wm.  McPherson,  J.  P. 
West. 


STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

READING. 

1.  Deftne  reading  and  name  several 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  2. 
Explain  somewhat  in  detail  the  method 
of  teaching  reading  which  you  prefer 
and  ^ve  reasons.  3.  At  what  stage  in 
learnmg  to  read  should  the  pupil  Team 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet?  Reason.  4. 
Show  the  relation,  if  any  exists,  between 
learning  to  read  and  learning  to  spell. 
5.  Define  accent  and  emphasis.  6. 
Name  the  essential  elements  of  good 
reading.  7.  Show  the  value  to  the 
pupil  of  using  a  good  text-book  in  read- 
ing. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  aspirate  and  name  one  ex- 
ception to  the  definition.  2.  What  are 
mutes?  Give  them.  3.  State  briefly 
the  defects  of  the  English  alphabet.  4. 
Name  and  make  the  diacritical  marks. 
5.  Give  the  substitutes  for  long  E  with 
an  example  of  each.  6-10.  Spell  cor- 
'rectly  and  define:  1,  bogus;  2,  buldoz; 
3,  rumpuss;  4,  finawle ;  5,  dood;  6, 
toboRgen ;  7,  letc-e-tete;  8,  qizz;  9, 
protege ;    10,  muggwnmp. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Define  physiology  and  hygiene.  2. 
Define  systole  and  diastole.  3.  How 
docs  blood  coagulate?  Purpose  of  co- 
agulation? 4.  Describe  the  general  plan 
of  digestion.  5.  Describe  the  skin  as  to 
structure  and  use.     (5.     Name  the  bones 
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of  the  lower  limbs.  7.  Define  vitreous 
humor,  villus,  varicose  veins,  trichinae, 
trachea,  tissue,  synovia,  sternum,  ileum 
and  chyle.  8.  Show  the  importance  of 
proper  ventilation  in  a  school  room. 
How  ventilate  a  school  room  properly? 

SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 

1.  State  the  substance  of  the  Ohio 
law  concerning  teaching  the  effects  of 
narcotics  in  the  public  schools;  in 
teachers'  institutes.  2.  Define  stimu- 
lant, narcotic,  and  delirium  tremens.  3. 
Do  you  approve  of  the  use  of  charts  to 
show  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  vari- 
ous organs  of  the  body?  Why?  4.  Is 
alcohol  a  food?  A  poison?  5.  What 
is  your  method  of  teaching  this  subject? 

6.  Discuss  briefly  the  effects  of  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks  and  cigarettes  upon 
character.  7.  What  lessons  should  we 
draw  from  the  attitude  of  railroads  to- 
wards the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  by 
their  employes? 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Name  two  American  and  three 
European  zoologists  with  the  work  upon 
which  the  fame  of  each  rests.  2.  De- 
fine zoology  and  name  its  related  sci- 
ences. 3.  Define  structural  and  com- 
parative zoology.  4.  Define  series,  sub- 
kingdom,  class,  order,  family,  genus, 
species,  individual.  5.  Under  what  four 
heads  may  all  essential  manifestations 
of  animal  life  be  classed?  6.  Classify: 
man,  cow,  whale,  opossum  and  sponge. 

7.  Name  a   margupial   found    in   Ohio. 

MUSIC. 

1.  Why  should  music  be  a  part  of 
the  public  school  curriculum?  What 
importance  attaches  to  the  kind  of 
songs  taught?  2.  Why  teach  rote 
songs  ?  How  do  you  teach  them  ?  How 
long  do  you  continue  their  use?  What 
is  a  monotone?  How  should  they  be 
treated?  4.  Should  pupils  be  taught  to 
sing  the  names  of  the  letters  on  the 
staff?  Why?  5.  Write  the  chromatic 
scale  in  the  key  of  B  flat.  (>.  Give  your 
method  of  procedure  in  the  first  pri- 
mary grade.  7-10.  Will  be  given  or- 
ally.' 

LOGIC. 

1,  Write  in  proper  form  ^  syllogism 
of  which  the  following  is  the  conclu- 
sion :      This    man    is     trustworthy.      2. 


State  wliat  is  meant  by  reasoning  by 
analogy  and  give  an  illustration.  Show 
why  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  not  always 
valid.  3.  State  the  rules  for  correct 
definition.  Give  examples  of  violations 
of  these  rules.  4.  What  is  a  fallacy? 
Write  a  list  of  the  most  important  for- 
mal fallacies.  5.  Define  and  illustrate 
the  laws  of  identity,  contradiction,  ex- 
cluded middle  and  sufficient  reason. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

1.  Define  book-keeping,  day-book, 
cash-book,  journal  and  ledger.  2.  Show 
the  difference  between  the  single  and 
double  entry  book-keeping.  3.  Write  a 
statement,  a  receipt,  a  promissory  note 
and  a  time  draft.  4.  Define  invoice, 
acceptance  and  bill  of  lading.  5.  Rule 
sheets  for  a  complete  set  of  double  entry 
books.  6.  Railroad  bonds  bought  at 
87J  bearing  7%  interest  yield  what  per 
cent,  income  to  the  purchaser?  7.  Re- 
quire the  cost  of  a  60-day  draft  for 
$3,000,  exchange  being  1J%  premium 
and  interest  6  per  cem. 

UNITED   STATES   HISTORY. 

1.  What  important  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries were  made  by  the  Northmen 
before  Columbus?  When?  2.  What 
were  the  trade  relations  between  Europe 
and  Asia  before  the  duys  of  Columbus? 
3.  Name  two  famous  geographers 
whose  work  influenced  Columbus  and 
led  to  much  valuable  knowledge.  4. 
Who  was  Mercator?  What  is  "Mer- 
cator's  Projection"?  Illustrate  with 
drawing.  5.  Name  points  of  difference 
in  construction  between  the  ocean  ves- 
sels of  Columbus  and  those  of  to-day. 
«>.  What  was  the  great  work  of  Ral- 
eigh? When?  Where?  7.  Who  was 
Virginia  Dare?  Andrew  Rowcn?  John 
Hay?  Caesar  Rodney?  John  Single- 
ton Copley?  8.  Give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  great  work  of  George  Rogers 
Clark.  9.  Trace  the  wonderful  journey 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  the  discovery 
of  the  "Oregon  Country."  10.  Name 
the  presidents  who  h«ivc  met  a  tragic 
death,  with  a  short  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  death.  In  what  way 
have  these  tragic  events  affected  his- 
tory? 11.  Give  a  short  review  of  the 
world's  great  events  of  the  past  year. 
12.  Name  the  date  of  the  admission  of 
Ohio  into  the  Union;  Columbus  as  cap- 
ital of  the  state:  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago:       "The      Monroe      Doctrine"; 
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<icath  of  Alexander  Hamilton ;  the  great 
debate  between  Webster  and  Hayne; 
inauguration  of  the  next  president  of 
the  United  States;  the  administration 
of  President  Jefferson ;  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  and  the  death  of  General  Cus- 
ter. What  great  Indian  chief  of  the  old 
"school"  is  still  living?  Name  two 
famous  Indian  schools  of  to-day. 

GEOMETRY. 
1.  Demonstrate:  In  the  triangle  C 
A  B  the  bisector  of  the  angle  C  makes 
with  the  perpendicular  from  C  to  A  B 
an  angle  equal  to  half  the  difference  of 
the  angles  A  and  B.  2.  Demonstrate: 
The  perimeter  of  an  inscribed  equilat- 
eral triangle  is  equal  to  half  the  peri- 
meter of  the  circumscribed  equilateral 
triangle.  3.  In  a  triangle  ABC,  draw 
D  E  parallel  to  the  base  B  C,  cutting 
the  sides  of  the  triangle  in  D  and  ^, 
so  that   D   E  shall  equal  D   B  -f  E  C. 

4.  Demonstrate:  If  two  circles  touch 
each  other,  their  common  tangent  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  their  diam- 
eters. 5.  Demonstrate :  In  an  inscribed 
quadrilateral,  the  product  of  the  diag- 
onals is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products 
of  the  opposite  sides.  6.  Demonstrate : 
The  area  of  an  inscribed  regular  octa- 

1     gon  is  equal  to  that  of  a  rectangle  whose 

I     sides  are  equal  to  the  sides  of  the  in- 

i     scribed   and  the   circumscribed   squares. 

7.    Two  pyramids  standing  on  the  same 

plane  are  14  feet  high.    The  first  has  for 

a  base  a  square  measuring  9  feet  on  a 

side:    the  second  a  hexagon  measuring 

I    7  feet  on  a  side.    Find  the  areas  of  the 

I     sections  made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  fheir 

bases  and  6  feet  from  their  vertices.    8. 

In  each  of  two  right  circular  cylinders 

the  diameter  is  equal  to  the  height.    The 

volume  of  one  is  }i  that  of  the  other. 

What  is  the  ratio  of  their  heights? 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 
1.  Discuss  the  caste  system  of  Egypt. 
What  were  the  essentials  of  the  Egyp- 
tian system  of  education?  2.  Give  a 
l)rief  account  of  the  history  of  Moham- 
medanism, including  their  plan  of  edu- 
cation. What  was  the  general  condition 
of  education  during  the  middle  ages? 
Reasons.  3.  A  briet  account  of  Lu- 
ther's pedagogy.  4.  Name  the  two 
great  educational  works  of  Comenius, 
and  give  the  essentials  of  his  teaching. 

5.  What  did  Milton»  contribute  to  edu- 
cational progress  and  scholarship?  6. 
Write  a  short  personal  sketch  of  Pesta- 
lozzi.     Give  an  account  of  his  author- 


shin.  Name  his  great  principles  and 
discuss  his  influence.  7.  In  what  way 
has  Froebel  supplemented  the  principles 
of  Pestalozzi?  8.  Name  six  prominent 
principles  that  stand  forth  in  Christ's 
work  as  a  teacher.  What  is  the  famous 
saying  of  Rousseau  in  regard  to  Christ? 
9.  When  and  where  were  the  first 
Christian  schools  established?  What 
were  the  so-called  seven  liberal  arts  of 
the  Benedictines  ?  Give  a  short  account 
of  the  ^reat  educational  work  of  the 
Benedictines,  naming  the  great  teachers 
which  their  system  produced.  10.  What 
are  the  features  to  be  commended  in 
the  present  Ohio  school  code?  What 
changes  and  amendments  would  you 
suggest  in  the  school  laws  of  Ohio? 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
1.  Define  production  and  name  the 
factors  and  conditions  of  successful 
production.  2.  How  are  wages  deter- 
mined? What  are  the  advantages  of 
profit-sharing?  3.  Name  the  economic 
institutions  that  grew  out  of  trades  and 
commerce.  Show  how  one  of  them  or- 
iginated. 4.  Show  how  the  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  regulates 
competition.  5.  State  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  division  of 
labor.  6.  Define  money.  State  the 
evils  of  inflation  ;  of  contraction.  What 
is  bimetallism?  7,  Define  socialsim,  an- 
archism and  tax.  How  do  the  socialists 
account  for  wealth?  8.  Classify  pub- 
lice  revenue.  What  is  the  justification 
of  taxation?  9.  What  is  the  basis  of 
rent?  Define  capital  and  tell  how  cap- 
ital arises. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 
1.  Name  Dr.  White's  "Trinity  of 
Principles."  Also  his  'Trinity  of  Ends," 
2.  What  is  the  scientific  value  to  the 
teacher  of  "Child  Study"?  What  writer 
is  the  leader  on  the  subject  of  "Child 
Study"?  How  may  this  subject  be  over- 
done by  the  teacher?  3.  How  may  you 
test  your  process?  Is  it  necessary  to 
test  your  work,  however  successful  you 
may  think  it  to  be?  4.  Give  two  or 
three  strong  illustrations  of  the  way  in 
which  the  skillful  teacher  may  make, 
knowledge,  already  known,  clearer. 
How  did  Pestalozzi  render  his  teaching 
so  forceful  and  clear  to  the  pupil?  ^  6. 
To  what  extent  does  clearness  of  view 
enter  into  the  work  of  the  skillful,  suc- 
cessful teacher?  Do  you  believe  a  sub- 
ject can  be  taught  as  well  without  as 
with    a    text?      Examples.      6.      Why 
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should  the  question  fit  the  pupil?  Write 
a  question  fitted  for  the  Senior  class  of 
your  High  School,  and  the  same  ques- 
tion fitted,  or  worded,  for  a  boy  in  the 
fifth  year.  7.  Give  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  and  against  semi-annual  pro- 
motions. What  is  your  preference  in 
the  matter?  What  do  you  understand 
by  the  so-called  "busy  work"  so  often 
used  by  teachers  in  primary  grades?  Is 
it  worthy?  8.  What  plans  do  you  em- 
ploy to  correct  errors  in  speakmg,  and 
in  writing?  At  what  age  do  you  begin 
to  teach  pupils  the  accurate  use  of  lan- 
guage? Name  the  best  methods  in 
teaching  the  alphabet.  9.  What  text 
have  you  read  upon  the  subject  of  Sci- 
ence of  Education?  What  is  the  so- 
called  "Spiral  Theory"?  How  is  power 
developed  by  activity?  10.  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  pupil  to  know  a  statement, 
and  not  know  the  fact  stated?  Illus- 
trate clearly.  What  is  the  teacher's 
'  duty  in  such  a  case?  11.  Name  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  Write  a  good 
definition  of  memory.  Discuss  imagina- 
tion as  a  factor  in  education,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  and  the  teacher. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Into  what  periods  is  this  subject 
usually  divided?  What  is  your  prefer- 
ence in  this  matter?  Make  your  own 
division  of  the  subject,  stating  ,  the 
ground  covered  by  each,  with  reasons. 
2.  Discuss  Egyptian  art.  Greek  art. 
Roman  art.  3^  Name  the  three  great 
philosophers  of  Greece,  giving  in  brief 
an  outline  of  the  philosophical  teachings 
of  any  one  of  them.  4.  Describe  Gre- 
cian styles  of  architecture.  What  is  the 
most  precious  legacy  left  us  by  the 
Greeks?  5.  Brief  account  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor  of  Rome.  6.  Dis- 
cuss the  rise  of  the  papal  power  in 
Europe.  7.  Name  Creasey's  fifteen  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  world.  Name  the 
greatest  land  and  the  greatest  naval 
battle  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  8. 
The  feudal  system — its  value,  and  its 
legacy  to  the  20th  century.  9.  Name 
the  Tudors.  The  Stuarts.  The  Roman- 
oflFs.  What  English  monarch  was  driven 
from  his  throne?  What  king  of  J^urope 
has  just  lost  half  his  domain?  10. 
W^hat  authorities  have  you  read  on  gen- 
eral history?  What  ones  do  you  recom- 
mend? What  is  the  tendency,  toward 
the  empire,  or  the  commonwealth? 
Name  a  great  authority  in  architecture, 
painting,  music,  oratory  and  the  drama. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 
1.  Explain  the  inductive  method  of 
teaching,  and  show  how  it  should  be 
applied  in  teaching  primary  geography. 
2.  Distinguish  between  traming  and 
instruction.  Which  is  the  more  im- 
portant in  the  training  for  life?  3. 
Name  the  most  helpful  book  on  teach- 
ing which  you  have  read,  and  state  how 
it  helped  you.  4.  Give  two  reasons 
why  much  attention  should  be  ^iven  to 
the  formation  of  habit.  5.  Give  two 
objections  to  keeping  pupils  after  school 
to  learn  poorly  prepared  lessons.  6. 
What  is  the  place  of  compulsion  in 
school  discipline?  7.  State  five  pro- 
visions of  the  compulsory  attendance 
law.  8.  "No  impression  without  ex- 
pression." Show  that  expression  is  a 
•  necessary  part  of  school  work,  and  name 
the  forms  that  it  may  take.  9.  Define 
departmental  teaching.  Explain  the 
leading  features  of  the  "Batavia  system." 
10.  Name  three  prominent  educators 
connected  with  the  development  of  tiie 
common  schools  in  the  United  States, 
and  give  a  summary  of  the  work  of 
each. 

BOTANY. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  parts  of  a 
typical  flower.  2.  What  is  the  origin 
of  weeds  ?  How  do  plants  protect  them- 
selves? 3.  Name  and  describe  three 
flowerless  plants.  4.  Define  venation^ 
name  the  different  kinds  of  venation 
and  show  the  relation  of  venation  to  the 
shape  of  leaves.  5.  Explain  the  im- 
portance of  vernation.  What  are  dor- 
mant buds  and  adventitious  buds?  6. 
Describe  the  process  of  circulation  and 
respiration  in  plants.  7.  Explain  the 
fertilization  of  a  flow».r;  of  a  fern.  8. 
Name  four  plants  which  have  been  of 
most  use  to  man.  Tell  the  original  home 
of  each  and  the  species,  genus  and  order 
of  each.  9.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  cross- 
section  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  name  the 
parts  and  state  the  function  of  each 

PHYSICS. 
I.  Name  the  sources  of  heat  and 
state  the  laws  of  radiation  of  heat.  I>e- 
fine  conduction  and  convection.  2.  De- 
fine microphone,  dynamo,  ohm  and  am- 
pere. Make  drawings  and  explain  wire- 
less telegraphy.  State  the  theory  of 
electricity.  3.  Define  diatonic  scale^ 
State  the  laws  of  the  vibration  of  strings, 
Show  the  difference  between  the  mov- 
able pulley  and  the  fixed  pullejr  in  con- 
struction   and    power.     4.     Distinguish 
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dearly  the  terms,  density,  volume,  mass, 
and  weight.  State  the  properties  of 
light  Give  the  theory  of  light.  6. 
State  the  laws  of  falling;  bodies.  A  body 
is  thrown  upwards  with  a  velocity  of 
96  feet  per  second;  how  long  will  it 
ascend  ?    How  far  will  it  go  upward  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 
1.  Define  standard  time.  When  it  is 
12  o'clock  noon  by  standard  time  in  New 
York  City,  what  is  the  time  by  standard 
time  in  (a)  St.  Louis,  (&)  San  Fran- 
cisco? 2.  Give  the  location  of  each  of 
the  following  cities  in  Ohio:  Akron, 
Delaware,  Fmdlay,  Zanesville,  Hamil- 
ton. State  an  important  fact  concern- 
ing each  city  mentioned.  3.  What  cul- 
tivated plants  and  domesticated  animals 
has  North  America  supplied?  4.  Name 
three  important  east  and  west  railway 
lines  in  Ohio,  and  trace  each  through 
the  state.  5.  Describe  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Dardanelles,  Giant's  Cause- 
way, St.  Gothard  Tunnel.  6.  Name  the 
Latin  countries  of  Europe.  Why  are 
they  so  called?  What  is  tHe  prevailing 
religion  in  them?  Give  the  capital  of 
each.  7.  Describe  Norway,  touching 
on  (a)  resources,  (&)  cities,  (c)  gov- 
ernment. 8.  Make  a  sketch  map  of 
European  Russia,  with  orincipal  rivers 
and  cities,  and  locate  Lapland,  Finland 
and  Poland.  9.  Tell  how  to  read  a 
weather  map.  10.  Name  two  standard 
works  on  methods  of  teaching?  geog- 
raphy. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  State  what  is  meant  by  the  law  of 
habit.  Discuss  the  psychological  im- 
portance of  habit  and^give  directions  to 
be  observed  in  forming  a  habit.  2.  De- 
fine judgment  and  show  how  it  differs 
from  reasoning.  Mention  three  essen- 
tials to  an  accurate  judgment.  3.  As 
you  are  walking  along  the  street  you 
notice  that  it  is  raining  and  raise  your 
umbrella ;  give  the  ^physiologic  and  the 
psychologic  process  involved.  4.  De- 
fine each  of  the  following:  Association 
of  ideas,  imagination,  abstraction,  un- 
conscious cerebration,  apperception.  6. 
Explain  psychologically  (a)  how  we  are 
able  to  estimate  distance  by  means  of 
sight,  (b)  why  we  are  able  to  walk 
wfUiout  being  conscious  of  the  act.  6. 
Mention  studies  that  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  development  of  (a)  the 
feelfflgs,  (b)  the  imagination,  (c) 
indgment.  7.  Outline  a  train  of  asso- 
ciated ideas  suggested  to  you  by  the 
word  storm,  and  explain  the  order  of 


these  ideas  by  reference  to  the  laws  of 
association.  Show  why  this  particular 
train  of  ideas  is  suggested  to  you  rather 
than  any  other.  8.  State  specifically  the 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  psychology  to 
the  teacher. 

RHETORIC. 

1.  Write  original  sentences  illustrat- 
ing the  following:  Periodic  sentence, 
balanced  sentence,  alliteration,  meton- 
ymy. 2.  Define  iambric  tetrameter,  dac- 
tylic hexameter.  Write  and  scan  a  line 
of  poetry  illtfstrating  each.  3.  Give  the 
climax  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare  and  ex- 
plain in  detail  why  you  consider  this  the 
climax.  4.  Define  diction.  Name  and  de- 
fine the  most  important  qualities  of  good 
diction.  5.  How  are  sentences  classified 
rhetorically?  What  rule  should  govern 
in  the  use  of  the  different  kinds  of  sent- 
ences? 6.  State  the  rhetorical  defect 
each  of  the  following  sentences:  (a) 
He  found  some  apples  on  the  tree  whicn 
he  at'e.  (b)  On  all  sides  and  in  every 
direction  we  were  completely  surroundeq 
by  the  woods,  (c)  The  voyage  of  life  is 
an  isthmus  between  two  eternities.  7. 
Define  unity  and  show  bow  it  may  be 
secured  in  (a)  the  sentence,  (b)  the 
paragraph,  (c)  the  essay.  8.  State  the 
difference  between  description  and  nar- 
ration. Mention  some  ways  in  which 
narration  is  aided  by  description. 

.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  inflection.  Name  the  parts 
of  speech  inflected  and  show  how  they 
are  inflected.  2.  Name  and  distinguish 
the  classes  of  adverbs.  3.  Define  idiom. 
Give  three  examples  of  clearly  idiomatic 
English.  4.  Define  mode.  Name  the 
modes  and  illustrate  in  sentences.  What 
mode  has  been  omitted  from  the  later 
grammar  and  why?  5.  Analyze  the 
following : 

A  chill  no  coat,  however  stout, 
Of  homespun  stuff  could  quite  keep  out, 

A  hard,  dull  bitterness  of  cold, 
That  checked  mid-vein,  the  circling  race 
Of  life-blood  in  the  sharpened  face. 

The  coming  of  the  snow-storm  told. 
—IVhitHer. 

6.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  different 
uses  of  what  and  that.  7.  What  are 
verbals?  Name  the  verbals  and  tell 
their  uses.  8.  How  are  words  classified 
according  to  their  formations?  Define 
each  class.  Give  a  list  of  the  principal 
English  suffixes  in  forming  abstract 
nouns;    in  forming  diminutives. 
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9.    To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood 
and  fell, 
To    slowly   trace   the    forest's    shady 
,         scene, 
Where    things     that    own    not    man's 
dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely 
been; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  un- 
seen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs 
a  fold; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to 

lean; — 
This  is  not  solitude;    'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse   with   nature's   charms,   and 
view  her  stores  unrolled. 

—  Byron, 

(a)  Point  out  the  infinitives  in  the  fore- 
going, (b)  Parse  the  relative  pro- 
nouns, (c)  Parse  "where,"  "alone"  and 
"but." 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  Name  five  common  rocks  and  give 
their  composition.  2.  Tell  all  you  can 
of  the  ice  age  in  Ohio.  3.  Explain 
volcanoes  and  caves.  4.  How  have 
plants  helped  in  the  formation  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth?  5.  Define  min- 
eral. Name  the  most  valuable  mineral 
products  of  Ohio  and  tell  in  what  coun- 
ties they  are  found.  6.  Account  for  the 
difference  in  the  surface  of  northwest- 
ern Ohio  and  southeastern  Ohio.  7. 
Classify  rocks  as  to  their  origin  and 
give  examples.  8.  State  the  theories 
concerning  the  origin  of  coal.  Name 
the  different  kinds  of  coal  and  e^lain 
the  cause  of  the  difference. 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  Distinguish  between  the  sidereal 
day  and  the  solar  day.  Explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  equation  of  time.  2.  De- 
scribe a  method  by  which  an  observer 
may  find  his  latitude  at  sea.  3.  Com- 
pare the  Ptolemaic  and  the  Copernican 
systems  of  astronomy.  4.  Give  the 
location  of  the  zodiac  and  mention  in 
order  its  signs.  5.  State  the  cause  of 
twilight.  Explain  why  twilight  toward 
the  poles  lasts  longer  than  twilight  at 
the  equator.  6.  Define  parallax.  Dis- 
tinguish between  horizontal  parallax  and 
annual  parallax.  7.  Explain  by  the  aid 
of  a  diagram  the  phenomenon  of  the 
harvest  moon.  8.  Mention  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
moon.  9.  Describe  a  scientific  method 
of  determining  the  physical  constitution 


of  a  star.    10.    Describe  the  construction 
and  explain  the  operation  of  the  sextant. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Alexander  Pope.  Life,  works,  in- 
fluence. 2.  Shakespeare's  non-dramatic 
poems.  His  great  tragedies.  Where  is 
Shakespeare  buried?  What  two  grdat 
English  actors  are  buried  in  Westmins- 
ter Abbey?  3.  Name  the  great  English 
historians  of  the  19th  century.  May  the 
works  of  a  historian  be  regarded  as  lit- 
erature? 4.  Robert  Browning.  His 
greatest  works,  and  an  analysis  of  anv 
one  of  them.  5.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  A  sketch.  Quote  "The  Cham- 
bered Nautilus,"  and  show  how  you 
would  teach  it  to  a  class  in  literature. 
6.  Name  the  seven  greatest  American 
poets.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  your  fav- 
orite American  ^oet.  7.  What  import- 
ant political  office  did  John  Milton  hold? 
With  what  credit  to  himself  did  he  per- 
form the  duties  of  that  office?  Name 
his  four  greatest  shorter  poems.  8. 
Define  literature.  Poetry.  Classify 
prose.  Classify  poetry.  To  which  class 
does  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village"  be- 
long? "Rock  of  Ages"?  What  is  the 
essential  element  of  *i  lyric?  Of  a 
drama?  9.  What  is  meant  by  unity  in 
the  drama?  What  is  meant  by  style? 
Name  the  qualities  of  style.  Examples 
of  each  quality.  What  may  be  saia  of 
Irving's  style?  What  is  his  greatest 
work?  What  is  Kipling's  style?  10. 
Who  wrote  "The  ^Cricket  on  .  the 
Hearth"?  "The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night"?  "The  Widow  and  her  Son"? 
"The  Gold-Bug"?  "Song  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee"? "Rock  of  Ages"?  "The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"? 
Quote  Shakespeare,  Burns,  Longfellow 
and  Kiplinp. 

ALGEBRA. 
1.     Factor : 

CI)  m*"  —  n*'«. 

(2)  289jr'  — /«. 

(3)  4jr*  +  124ry  — 9c"-|-9y. 

(4)  Blx'-6ijf'y'  +  4y\ 

2.  Find  H.  C.  D. : 

(1)  ^*-F5.r»-4-6jr*,  jc'  +  ^s^  +  'dx  + 
2.  and3:r*  +  84^  +  5jr  +  2. 

(2)  3^  — T*  — 2jr  — 16    and    2**  — 
2x^—Sx—2. 

3.  Find  L.  C.  M. : 

(1)  l^x  +  jc^,  l+.r+^,  and  1  + 
r*  +  x\ 

(2)  a*  +  2a'  — 2a*--2a  +  l,  and 
fl^  — 1. 
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4.    Simplify : 

1 


+  1 


1 


a{a  —  6)  [a  —  c)      d{d^—a)  {d  —  c) 
1  1 


'  c{c  —  a)   (c-  d) 

5.  A  railway  train,  after  traveling  an 
hour,  is  detained  w  minutes.  It  then 
proceeds  at  6-5  of  its  former  rate,  and 
arrives  10  minutes  late.  If  the  deten- 
tion had  occurred  12  miles  further  on 
the  train  would  have  arrived  4  minutes 
later  than  it  did.  At  what  rate  did  the 
train  travel  before  the  detention,  and 
what  was  th^  whole  distance  traveled? 

6.  A  gives  B  and  C  as  much  as  each 
of  them  has;  B  gives  to  A  and  C  as 
much  as  each  of  them  then  has;  and 
C  gives  to  A  and  B  as  much  as  each  of 
them  then  has,  after  which  each  has  $8. 
How  much  had  each  at  first?  7.  Find 
the  values  of: 

(1)     (25^)  <2)     {9c    M 

8.  Extract  square  root  of: 

(1)  ^4-  2j:y*  -\-  Zx%  -{-  2.rK  -f- 1. 
Extract  cube  root  of: 

( 2 )  \x^  —ix^yA  +  Qxy  —  %y\. 

9.  jr*  — y*<=66  ' 

16 
X  — y  =  — 
xy  J 

10.  Thirty  flower  pots  are  arranged  in 
a  straight  line  four  feet  apart.  How  far 
must  a  lady  travel  who,  after  watering 
each  plant  singly,  returns  to  a  well  four 
feet  from  the  first  flower  pot,  and  in  a 
Hue  with  the  plants? 

ARITHl^ETIC. 
I.  If  the  dividend  ^vere  multiplied  by 
4.  and  the  divisor  divided  by  2,  the  quo- 
tient would  be  40;  what  is  the  quo- 
tient? 2.  If  5/6  of  A's  money  equals 
5/7  of  B's.  then  5/6  of  B'%  is  what  part 
of  A's?  3.  At  what  time  of  day  does 
\  of  the  time  past  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  equal 
the  tiAe  to  midnight?  4.  Simplify: 
/6i  X2.4        .4    y  4.73    ,1.61 2\ 

V    3.8     y^:-w-^-iv) 


Find  X  and  y. 


f   '^     1* 
^61  +  10.4 

*  61-44 
5.  I  owed  $800  due  in  one  year,  but 
paid  $200  in  4  months,  and  200  more  4 
months  later.  Two  years  from  the 
original  date,  I  paid  the  balance  with 
interest  at  4J'per  cent,  from  the  equit- 
able date ;  how  much  did  I  pay  ?  6.  A 
millstone  is  4  feet  in  diameter ;  how  far 
will  a  point  two  feet  from  the  center 
have  traveled  when  the  stone  has 
turned  100  times?    7.   A  horse  and  cart 


were  sold  for  $5.00  more  than  their 
cost,  the  horse  at  a  gain  of  15  per  cent, 
and  the  cart  at  a  loss  of  20  per  cent; 
find  the  cost  of  each,  if  the  horse  cost 
twice  as  much  as  the  cart.  8.  A  milk- 
man poured  a  pint  of  water  into  a  gal- 
lon of  milk,  and  then  drew  off  a  quart 
of  the  mixture;  what  per  cent  of  the 
water  did  he  draw  off? 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

1.  Prove  the  theorem  of  the  sines. 
2.  From  the  fundamental  formulas  re- 
duce the  formula: 

tan  i  (A+B)       a+b 


^  tan  i  (A— B)  a— b 
3.  Define  the  cosine,  cotangent  and  co- 
secant of  an  angle,  and  prove  that  these 
ratios  remain  unchanged  so  long  as  the 
angle  is  the  same.  Find  the  value  of 
these  ratios  for  an  angle  of  45**.  4. 
Prove   the  formulasj 

(1 )  sin  A  =  v^  1  —  cos*A. 

(2)  cos   A=    .-_-L     — 
^  1/1  + tan*   A. 

If  sec  A  =/  2,  find  tan  A.     5.    Prove 
that    cos    (A  +  B)  ~  cos    A    cos    B  — 
sin  A  sin  B  and 
cos  (A  +  B  +  C) 

sin  A  sin  B  sin  C 
cot  A  cot   B  cot  C  —  cot   A  —  cot  B  — 
cot  C. 

(>.  Show  that  cos*  A  tan*  A  +  sin*  A 
cot*  A  --  1.  7.  What  is  meant  by  the 
circular  measure  of  an  angle?  How  is 
the  number  of  degrees  in  an  angle 
found  from  its  circular  measure? 
How  many  degrees  are  in  the  unit  of 
circular  measure? 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 
1.  Make  lists  of  powers  (1)  dele- 
gated to  the  national  government;  (2) 
denied  to  it;  (3)  prohibited  to  the 
states;  (4)  what  powers  would  you 
classify  as  concurrent?  2.  Is  it  accu- 
rate to  say  that  the  natiorlal  government 
has  "more  powers"  than  the  states? 
That  it  is  "stronger"  than  the  states? 
3.  What  were  the  admirable  features 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787?  4.  What 
were  the  chief  points  discussed  in  the 
president's  last  annual  message?  5. 
What  have  been  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant treaties  entered  into  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States?  How  is  a  treaty 
made?  6.  Should  the  president  be 
elected  by  a  direct  popular  vote?  Give 
arguments  pro  and  con.   7.  What  special 
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problem  was  connected  with  the  loca- 
tion of  the  capitol?  How  was  it  set- 
tled? 8.  Who  are  some  of  the  best 
known  representatives  and  senators  in 
Congress?  For  what  reasons  is  each 
noted  ? 

LATIN. 

1.  Translate  into  good  English :  Is 
ita  cum  Caesare  egit :  Si  pacem  populus 
Romanus  cum  Helvetiis  faceret,  in  earn 
partem  ituros  atquc  ibi  futuros  Helve- 
tios,  ubi  eos  Caesar  constituisset  atquc 
esse  voluisset;  sin  bello  persequi  perse- 
veraret,  reminisceretur  et  veteris  incom- 
modi  populi  Romani  et  pristinae  virtu- 
tis  Helvetiorum.  Quod  improviso  unum 
pagum  adortus  esset,  cum  li,  qui  flumen 
transissent,  suis  auxilium  ferre  non  pos- 
sent,  ne  ob  eam  rem  aut  suae  magno- 
pere  virtuti  tribueret  aut  ipsos  despice- 
ret.  Se  ita  a  patribus  majoribusque  suis 
didicisse,  ut  magis  virtute  quam  dolo 
contenderent,  aut  insidiis  niterentur. 
Quare  ne  committeret,  ut  is  locus,  ubi 
constitissent,  ex  calamitate  populi  Ro- 
mani et  internecione  exercitus  nomen 
caperel  aut  memoriam  proderet.  2. 
Give  construction  of  faceret,  reminis- 
ceretur, virtutis,  caperet,  as  used  above. 
3.  Classify  the  subjunctives  in  the 
above  quotation.  4.  Translate: 
O  dea,  si  prima  repctens  ab  origine  per- 

gam 
Et  vacet  annalis   nostrorum  audire  la- 

borum 
Ante    diem    clauso    componet    Vesper 

Olympo. 
Nos  Troia  antiqua,  si  vestras  forte  per 

auris 
Troiae  nomen  iit,  diversa  per  aequora 

vectos 
Forte    sua     Libycis    tempestas    appulit 

oris.    ' 

5.  Give  principal  parts  and  construc- 
tion of  the  verbs  in  the  above  selection. 

6.  Give   an  outline  of   Cicero's   works. 

euote  in  Latin  from  Cicero  and  trans-  ' 
te  your  quotation.  7.  Translate: 
Facturusne  operae  pretium  sim,  si  a 
primordio  urbis  res  populi  Romani  per- 
scripserim,  nee  satis  scio,'  nee,  si  sciam, 
dicere  ausim,  quippe  qui  cum  veterem 
turn  vulgatam  esse  rem  videam,  dum' 
novi  semper  scriptores  aut  in  rebus  cer- 
tius  aliquid  adlaturos  se  aut  scribendi 
arte  rudem  vetustatem  superaturos 
credunt.     From  what  author? 

CHEMISTRY. 
1.      Define    valence,    atomic    weight, 
radical,    filtrate,    reaction.     2.     Describe 


the  preparation  of  carbon  dioxid  by 
the  action  of  an  acid  on  a  carbonate 
apd  write  the  reaction.  3.  Describe  a 
laboratory  experiment  illustrating  de- 
structive distillation.  4.  Write  the  for- 
mula of  phosphoric  acid,  blue  vitriol, 
caustic  potash,  copperas,  gypsum.  5. 
State  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  sodium.  Mentjon  three  import- 
ant compounds  of  sodium.  6.  Mention 
two  great  natural  sources  of  CO».  Ex- 
plain why  the  percentage  of  COt  in  the 
air  remains  nearly  uniform.  7.  De- 
scribe an  experiment  shoi^ing  the  value 
of  HiS  as  a  reducing  agent.  State  the 
property  of  H«S  to  which  its  value  as 
a  reducing  agent  is  due.  8.  Describe 
the  process  of  extracting  iron  from  one 
of  its  oxids  by  means  of  the  blast-fur- 
nace.   

UNIFORM  QUESTIONS. 

GRAMMAR.       . 

When  all  is  done,  human  life  is, 
at  the  greatest  and  the  best,  but 
like  a  forward  child,  that  must  be 
played  with  and  humored  a  little 
till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then  the 
care  is  over.  —  Sir  William  Temple. 
1.  Classify  all  the  adverbs  in  the 
above  sentence.  2.  Parse  best,  like, 
quiet,  to  keep,  and  Sir.  3.  Distinguish 
between  coordinate  and  subordinate  con- 
nectives, and  mention  all  the  subordi- 
nate connectives  in  the  selection  quoted 
above.  4.  How  many  pronominal  uses 
has  the  word  "what"?  Illustrate  each. 
In  what  pronominal  forms  is  the  Eng- 
lish language  deficient?  5.  Define  par- 
ticiple. How  is  the  participle  used  in 
each  of  the  sentences  given  below?  (a) 
The  wail  of  the  dving  drowned  the  vic- 
tor's shouts,  {h)  The  trees  stand 
firmly  rooted  in  the  soil,  {c)  And  stu- 
dents loitering  on  the  streets  took  up 
the  joyful  cry.  6.  How  are  adjectives 
regularly  compared?  Mention  three 
that  are  irregularly  compared?  7. 
Write  sentences  containing  the  follow- 
ing: (a)  A  noun  used  independently 
with  a  participle,  {h)  A  multiplicative 
adjective,  (c)  An  infinitive  in  apposition 
with  a  noun,  (rf)  A  collective  noun. 
le)  A  clause  as  the  object  of  a  prepo- 
sition. 8.  Make  a  list  of  conjugational 
auxiliaries,  stating  in  what  modes  and 
tenses  they  are  employed. 

ARITHMETIC. 
1.     Change  of  longitude  from  121®  4' 
east    to    122°    15'    west    indicates    what 
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change  in  time?  2.  A  man  bought  a 
span  of  horses,  a  harness  and  a  car- 
riage for  $320;  if ,  he  paid  one  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  for  the  carriage  as 
for  a  horse  and  twice  as  much  for  a 
horse  as  for  the  harness,  bow  much 
did  he  pay  for  the  carriage?  3.  How 
-much  must  I  invest  in  D.  &  H.  Canal 
Co.  R.  R.  stock  at  142,  brokerage  i%, 
to  secure  an  income  of  $1,600,  if  the 
stock  pays  a  dividend  of  10%?  4. 
How  many  board  feet  are  there  in  a 
stick  of  timber  28  feet  by  16  inches  by 
14  inches?  5.  What  is  a  negotiable 
note?  What  is  meant  by  protesting  a 
note?  6.  Find  the  cost  of  a  carpet  ^ 
of  a  yard  wide,  at  $1,625  per  yard,  for 
a  room  19^  feet  long  and  IS^A  feet 
wide,  if  the  strips  run  -lengthwise,  and 
there  is  a  waste  of  J  of  a  yard  on 
each  strip  in  matching  the  pattern.  7. 
Trade  discounts  of  20%,  10%  and  3% 
are  equivalent  to  what  single  discount 
on  the  list  price?  8.  In  a  cistern  10 
feet  by  6  feet,  the  water  measured  4 
feet  deep;  how  many  gallons  had  been 
drawn  when  it  measured  2  feet  9  in- 
I  ches  deep?  9.  Define  multiple,  dis- 
count, composite  number.  10.  Write 
three  numbers,  each  greater  than  40, 
one  of  them  prime  and  two  composite, 
that  are  prime  to  each  other. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 
(Applicants  will  take  the  first  group  of 
five  questions  and  either  the  second  or 
third  group  of  five.) 

1.  What  preparation  have  you  made 
for  the  work  of  teaching?  2.  From 
the  following  terms,  select  three  and 
define  them:  Apperception,  intuition, 
ethics,  correlation,  synthesis.  3.  Name 
three  educational  reformers  and  state 
one  educational  principle  advocated  by 
each.  4.  What  directions  would  you 
give  pupils  with  regard  to  home  study? 
Cive  reasons.  5.  Name  three  educa- 
tional periodicals.  With  which  are  you 
the  most  familiar?  Why  should  a 
teacher  subscribe  for  at  least  one? 
("Our  Schools,  Their  Administration 
and   Supervision. "~C/iancW/or.) 

1.  Explain  how  it  is  true  that  the 
state  is  fundamentally  the  maker  of 
the  school.  2.  Show  how  a  statutory 
tax  rate  for  the  support  of  schools 
may  work  a  hardship  toward  certain 
communities.  What  does  Chancellor 
suggest  as  a  suitable  plan  for  ob- 
taining school  funds  which  are  to  be 
raised  without  state  aid?  3.  What 
should   be  the  nature  of  the  princi- 


pal's relations  toward  the  parents  of 
pupils,  his  teachers,  the  superintend- 
ent? -4.  What  is  the  Ideal  size  for 
boards  of  education  in  cities  of  less 
than  20,000  inhabitants?  Mention 
four  classes  of  persons  who  makd  un- 
desirable  school  board  members.  5. 
In  what  particulars  of  school  manage- 
ment and  routine  may  the  teacher  legi- 
timately receive  the  assistance  of  the 
princinal  ? 
("The  Method  of  the  Recitation."— 
McMurry.) 

1.  Following  McMurry's  inductive 
method  outline  a  geographv  lesson 
upon  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  2. 
What  are  particular  notions  ?  General 
notions  ?  What  are  psychical  notions  ? 
Logical  notions?  3.  Distinguish  be- 
tween percept  and  concept. 
4.  The  name  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask; 

The  incident  of  Washington  and 
the  cherry  tree;  '    • 

The  date  of  the  battle  of  Manila 
Bay; 

Franklin  flying  his  kite. 
From  the*  above  apparent  trivialities 
select  those  that  have  a  real  instructive 
value,  apd  elucidate  one  of  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  wherein  that 
value  lies.  5.  Mention  three  wa^s  in 
which  an  individual  is  well  equipped 
who  possesses  carefully  developed  gen- 
eralizations. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
1.  Define  primary  accent;  secondary 
accent.  2.  Locate  all  the  accents  in 
the  following  words:  Violin,  privateer,' 
hospital,  accede,  stoicism.  3.  What  is 
a  prefix?  Define  the  following  words 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  clear  the  mean- 
ing of  the  prefix  contained  in  each: 
Peninsula,  monologue,  withdraw,  sur- 
charge, epidermis.  4.  Give  the  mean- 
ing of  the  following  abbreviations:  Ad 
lib.,  C  H.,  LL.  D.,Ult.,  MSS.  5.  Spell 
correctly  each  of  the  following  words: 
Hideous,  anchorage,  iniquitous,  sphinx, 
seizing,  caricature,  Nicaragua,  guttural, 
scion,  symmetry,  icicle,  homicide,  ec- 
stasy, fallible,  logarithm,  caterpillar, 
abstinence,  ado,  synecdoche,  hearse. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
1.  Along*  what  lines  is  latitude  mea- 
sured? Where  are  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude  practically  equal?  2.  Lo- 
cate the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Name  three 
important  products  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands.   3.     What  natural  conditions  fa- 
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vor  the  growth  of  a  commercial  city; 
a  manufacturing  city?  Illustrate  in 
each  case  by  giving  two  examples  out- 
side of  Ohio.  4.  What  is.  a  relief  map  ? 
Could  one  be  used  with  profit  in  the 
study  of  the  physical  geography  of  Ohio  ? 

5.  Mention  six  cities  of  more  than  100,- 
000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Great 
Lakes ;    four  on  the   Mississippi   River. 

6.  Define  tundras,  alfalfa,  llama,  steppes, 
estuary.  7.  Name  a  section  of  the 
United  States  where  farmers  are  par- 
ticularly troubled  from  lack  of  rainfall, 
river  overflows,  worn-out  soil,  swamp 
lands,  stony  surface.  8.  What  coun- 
tries join  Switzerland?  Name  and  lo- 
cate the  capital  of  each  of  these  coun- 
tries? 9.  Name  in  order  from  west  to 
east  five  indentations  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia.  10.  What  and  where 
is  each  of  the  following:  Borneo,  Ade- 
laide, Aconcagua,  Ebro,  Deccan? 

UNITE  DSTATES  HISTORY. 

1.  By  what  discoverer,  under  the  flag 
of  what  nation,  was  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing rivers  first  explored :  St.  Law- 
rence, James,  Mississippi,  Hudson?  2. 
Give  the  geographical  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritory granted  to  the  London  and  Ply- 
mouth companies,  respectively.  Locate 
the  first  permanent  settlement  made 
within  the  territory  of  each  company. 
3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  first  con- 
flict of  arms  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
volution. 4.  How  many  times  was 
Henry  Gay  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency? What  principles  did  he  advo- 
cate? 5.  Who  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America? 
Mention  seven  of  these  states;  also  the 
names  of  the  three  states,  remaining  in 
the  Union,  in  which  secessionist  feeling 
was  strongest.  6.  Classify  all  the  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  of  the  '  United 
States  since  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution. 7.  Mention  three  sources  of 
state  revenue.  Mention  three  purposes 
for  which  national  revenue  is  collected. 
8.  What  different  presidents  have 
sought  especially  to  influence  legislation 
concerning  (a)  depositories  for  govern- 
ment funds;  (b)  civil  service;  (c)  tariff; 
(d)    restraints   upon  trusts? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Locate  the  following  bones  and 
give  special  uses  of  each:  Radius,  pa- 
rietal, clavicle,  sacrum  and  patella. 
What  provision   is  made  to   secure,   in 


the  bones,  strength,  elasticity,  lightness? 
2.  Name  the  layers  of  the  skin,  and 
state  how  they  differe  in  composition. 
Mention  two  kinds  of  glands  found  in 
the  skin,  with  the  purpose  o!  each.  3. 
Give  three  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  and  in  each  case  name  the  part 
affected.  To  what  physical  defect  is 
each  of  the  following  due :  Astigmatism^ 
"rickets"?  How  do  you  account  for  al- 
binos? 4.  What  class  of  foods  is  di- 
gested by  the  saliva?  By  the  gastric 
juice?  Discuss  the  relative  nutritive 
value  of  eggs,  fat  meat,  milk.  5.  De- 
scribe the  portal  circulation?  6. 
Which  is  the  more  highly  developed,  a 
brain  comparatively  smooth,  or  one 
deeply  convoluted?  Why?  Give  the 
functions  of  each  of  the  following:  Gray 
matter  of  the  brain,  cranial  arteries^ 
cerebellum.  7.  Describe  the  structure 
of  a  tooth.  8.  Define  cilia,  cochlea^ 
chyme,  cornea,  chronic  alcoholism,  car- 
tilage. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Give  the  characteristics  of  an  epic 
poem.  Name  three  great  epics,  together 
with  their  authors.  2.  Locate  a  charac- 
ter in  fiction  which  typifies  humility, 
piety,  avarice,  shrewdness,  bravery.  3. 
Make  a  suitable  list  of  English  classics 
for  the  grammar  school  to  (a)  encou- 
rage love  of  nature;  (b)  inculcate  pa- 
triotism; (c)  illustrate  perfection  of 
literary  form.  4.  Select  one  English 
and  one  American  statesman  who  have 
contributed  worthily  to  some  field  of 
literature,  and  discuss  briefly  the  work 
of  each.  5.  Discuss  culmination  and 
catastrophe  of  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing plays  of  Shakespeare:  Julius  Caesar,. 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear.  6.  Sum- 
marize the  period  of  American  literaturis 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War 
in  the  following  branches:  (a)  poetry,. 
(&)  fiction.  7.  Of  what  phase  or  -pha- 
ses of  American  life  did  Whittier  chiefly 
write?  Mention  three  of  his  longer 
poems ;  two  of  his  shorter  poems.  8. 
Name  (a)  an  American  satire;  (b)  ait 
English  ballad;  (c)  a  French  novel; 
(d)  a  German  drama.  9.  Set  forth 
briefly  the  theme  in  one  of  the  following^ 
poems:  Thanatopsis,  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,  Old  Ironsides.  10.  Name  a 
representative  work  of  each  of  the  au- 
thors mentioned  below:  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  John 
Fiske,  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  Oliver 
Wendell    Holmes. 


FiNnrAY,  Onro,  Nov.  24,  HK).',. 
Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau, 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
Gentlemen  : — 

Prof.  Edward  Amherst  Ott  delivered  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring, helpful  and  eloquent  lectures  ever  delivered  in  our  city. 
We  have  had  all  the  great  men  of  the  American  platform  and 
Mr.  Ott  measures  up  with  the  best  of  them. 

Not  an  adverse  criticism  has  been  heard.  I  wish  that  his 
**Sour  Grapes"  might  he  heard  in  all  the  land. 

This  is  unsolicited  and  I  mean  all  I  say.     I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  for  eighteen  years. 

Very  truly, 

J,  W.  Zellar, 
Superintendent  Findlay  Public  Schools. 


Crestline,  Ohio,  Dec.  S,  HMir). 
Dear  Mr.  Harrison : 

Edward  Amherst  Ott  was  wilh  us  last  night,  and  we  were 
"with  him/*  The  universal  verdict  is  that  *'Sour  Grapes"  is  the 
best  lecture  ever  heard  in  Crestline.  His  plain,  forcible  state- 
nientfi  of  our  duties  to  posterity  were  clothed  in  the  most  delicate 
language  conceivable.  His  bursts  of  oratory  charmed  and  his 
humor  amused. 

The  people  seem  much  pleased  with  the  attractions  thus  far 
and  are  patronizing  them  splendidly. 

Very  truly, 

H.  D.  Clarke, 
Superintendent  Crestline  Public  Schools. 


Lecturer,  Author,  Teacher. 


.  .  .  FOR  .  . 

COMMENCEMENT    ADDRESSES 

WRITE 

Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau, 
Columbui,  Ohio. 

Harry  p.  HARRISON,  MaMRer  Ohio  Department 

Read  on  olher  side  of  lhi»  leaf  ihc  opinion  of  Iwo  prominent  Ohio  school  men. 
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Sour  Grapes,  or  Heredity  and  Marri^i 
The  Haunted  House 

The  Spenders 
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LINCOLN,  THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUR. 


When  the  Norn-Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour 
Threatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 
She  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road  — 
Qay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heart  of*  earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy ; 
Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
It  was  a  stuff  to  hold  against  the  world, 
A  man  to  match  our  mountains,  and  compel 
The  stars  to  look  our  way  and  honor  us. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth ; 

The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  things ; 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks ; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  com ; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea ; 

The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars ; 

The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well ; 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind  — 

To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 
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And  so  he  came. 
From  prairie  cabin  up  to  Capitol, 
One  fair  Ideal  led  our  Chieftain  on.     ^ 
Forevermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  king. 
He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow, 
The  conscience  of  him  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

So  came  the  captain  with  the  mighty  heart ; 
And  when  the  step  of  earthquake  shook  the  house, 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  hold. 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.    He  held  his  place  — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  Tree  — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  kingly  cedar  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

—  Edzvin  Markham, 


NEW  STANDARD  OF  PREPARATION  FOR  ELEMENTARY 

TEACHERS. 


BY  DR.  FRANK  P.  BACHMAN,  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  ATHENS. 

Standard  in  Prussia.  —  The  high-  colleges,  and  it  is  equal  in  quality  to 

est  conception  held  by  any  nation  of  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  years 

the    world    of    what   constitutes    a  of  academic  college  work,  and  to 

proper  preparation   for  elementary  al)out  one  and  a  half  or  two  years  of 

school  work  is  that  of  Prussia.    The  professional  study.    In  other  words 

preparation  required,  not  in  theory  it  is  alx)ut  equivalent  to  the  courses 

but  in  practice  of  elementary  teach-  leading  to  the  Teacher's  Diploma  in 

ers  in  Prussia,  when  translated  into  such  schools  as  the  School  of  Edu- 

American  equivalents,  is  quite  equal  cation  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

in  time  to  the  period  required  to  com-  and    Teachers'    College,    Columbia 

plete  a  full  course  in  the  best  Ohio  University. 
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Standard  in  the  United  States.  — 
There  is  at  present  no  generally  ac- 
cepted statement  of  what  the  prep- 
aration of  elementary  teachers 
ought  to  be.  So  far  as  this  has 
taken  form  it  might  be  stated  thus : 
No  one  ought  to  teach  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  who  has  not  the  at- 
tainment presupposed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  high  school  diploma  and 
who  has  not  in  addition  the  scholar- 
ship, culture  and  interest  gained 
from  two  years*  study  in  a  normal 
school  or  school  of  equivalent  stand- 
ard and  purpose.  The  highest  stand- 
ard of  preparation  for  elementary 
teachers  as  yet  generally  advocated 
in  the  United  States  may  then  be 
formulated  thus :  High  school  grad- 
uation plus  two  years  of  special  aca- 
demic and  professional  training. 

It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  this  is  the  highest  standard  gen- 
erally advocated  in  theory  and  in 
nowise  marks  the  actual  academic 
and  professional  preparation  of 
those  now  engaged  in  elementary 
school  work.  Indeed  not  even  our 
oldest  and  best  states  educationally, 
such  for  example  as  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  California, 
can  boast  of  more  than  25  per  cent. 
of  their  elementary  teachers  as  hav- 
ing such  a  preparation,  while  in 
states  like  Ohio  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  10  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
have  a  preparation  equal  to  high 
school  graduation  plus  two  years  of 
special  academic  and  professional 
preparation. 


And  worse  still,  high  school 
graduation  plus  two  years  of  spe- 
cial academic  and  professional  prep- 
aration is  not  only  not  the  standard 
of  preparation  that  marks  the  attain- 
ments of  these  actually  engaged  in 
teaching  in  the  elementary  school, 
but  it  is  not  even  the  standard  of 
preparation  as  held  in  theory  by  any 
considerable  number  of  states,  at 
least  as  their  standard  is  reflected 
in  the  courses  of  state  normal 
schools  and  city  training  schools. 
The  average  standard  of  prepara- 
tion for  elementary  teachers  as  re- 
flected in  state  normal  school  courses 
is  from  three  to  four  years'  work 
above  the  grades,  a  few  states  like 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  California  and  Ohio  require 
two  of  academic  and  professional 
study  beyond  that  of  the  high 
school,  while  the  average  course  in 
the  city  training  schools  of  the  coun- 
try is  one  year  in  length,  with  here 
and  there  a  city  like  New  York, 
Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  extend- 
ing the  course  two  years  beyond  the 
high  school.  Chicago,  I  believe,  is 
the  only  city  of  the  country  that  has 
as  yet  extended  the  course  of  its 
training  school  to  three  years,  thus 
demanding  high  school  graduation 
and  three  years  of  special  academic 
and  professional  training  as  a  prep- 
aration for  teaching  in  her  element- 
ary school.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
highest  actual  standard  yet  set  in  the 
United  States  for  the  preparation  of 
the  regular  teachers  of  the  element-  . 
arv  schools.    For  it  must  be  remcm- 
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bered  that  those  teachers  who  have 
taken  a  three  or  four-year  course  in 
some  of  our  better  normal  schools 
or  teachers'  colleges  have  as  a  rule 
not  passed  into  the  regular  work  of 
the  elementary  school,  but  because 
of  their  special  preparation  have  be- 
come supervisors  of  elementary 
school  work  in  cities  or  critic  teach- 
ers in  normal  and  training  schools. 
So  I  repeat  the  standard  of  prepara- 
toin  for  regular  work  in  elementary 
schools  as  fixed  by  the  three-year 
course  of  the  Chicago  Training 
Schools  is  perhaps  the  highest 
standard  of  preparation  for  element- 
ary teachers  ever  raised  in  America. 

The  New  Standard.  It  remained 
for  Cincinnati,  however,  to  raise  a 
iiew  standard  of  prearation  for  tlie 
regular  work  of  the  elementary 
schools  higher  than  any  ever  before 
raised  in  this  country  and  one  quite 
equal  to  if  not  somewhat  beyond 
that  held  by  Prussia.  It  is  no  mere 
flourish  of  rhetoric  to  say  that  Cin- 
cinnati has  raised  in  the  United 
States  and  given  to  the  world  a  new 
standard  of  preparation  for  ele- 
mentary teachers. 

The  new  standard  is  embodied  on 
the  one  hand  in  the  course  of  study 
for  elementary  teachers  as  prescrib- 
ed by  the  College  for  Teachers  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  This 
College  for  Teachers  was  lately  or- 
ganized under  the  joint  management 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
University  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Board  of 


Education  of  Cincinnati,  the  College 
for  Teachers  of  the  University  is  the 
training  school  of  the  city  and  has 
as  its  special  aim  and  purpose  to 
prepare  teachers  for*  all  grades  of 
school  work  as  found  in  the  school 
system  of  Cincinnati.  The  course 
of  study  designed  to  prepare  teach- 
ers for  the  regular  work  of  the 
grades  presupposes  high  school 
graduation  and  extends  over  four 
years.  In  this  course  is  included 
academic  work  of  both  a  general  and 
special  character,  and  it  includes 
professional  work  in  psychology, 
child  study,  history  of  education, 
principles  of  education,  special 
methods  in  English,  history,  geog- 
raphy, etc.,  and  observation  and 
practice  teaching.  This  course  leads 
to  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education 
and  fulfills  the  requirements  to  ad- 
mission to  the  preferred  list  of  ap- 
pointment in  the  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

On  the  other  hand  this  new  stand- 
ard of  preparation  is  reflected  in  the 
rules  regulating  the  appointment  of . 
teachers  to  positions  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Cincinnati,  and 
in  the  attitude  of  the  school  officials 
of  the  city  toward  the  appointment 
of  those  who  have  completed  the 
course  for  elementary  teachers  as 
prescribed  by  the  College  for  Teach- 
ers of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
or  who  have  completed  a  similar 
course  in  a  school  of  equal  rank. 
These  regulations  are  as  follows: 
"For  elementary  grade  teachers, 
candidates  will  be  placed  on  a  pre- 
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ferred  list  who  are  graduates  of  a 
recognized  university,  providing 
that  they  have  taken  there  or  else- 
where a  complete  pedagogical 
course,  and  providing  that  they  have 
received  an  average  of  80  on  their 
teacher's  certificate,  and  providing 
also  that  they  have  shown,  by  four 
months'  or  more  of  teaching  as  ca- 
dets or  otherwise,  that  they  have  the 
personal  characteristics  that  g^ve 
entirely  satisfactory  promise  of  their 
becoming  successful  teachers.  Prac- 
tice in  training  school  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  experience  in  part.  If  can- 
didates fail  in  any  of  these  pro- 
visions, they  will  be  arranged  in  a 
second  list  in  the  order  of  their  mer- 
it. Candidates  for  appointment 
shall  be  selected  in  order  of  their 
rank  from  the  first  list  and  when  the 
first  list  is  exhausted,  from  the  sec- 
ond list,  in  order  of  their  rank."  As 
suggested  above,  the  course  for  ele- 
mentary teachers  as  prescribed  by 
the  College  for  Teachers  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati — ^the  city  train- 
ing school,  is  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  this  preferred  list 
and  the  graduates  of  the  College  for 
Teachers  are  thus  prepared  to  pass 
directly  into  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  city  and  are  thus  given  pref- 
erence in  appointment. 

The  new  standard  of  preparation 
for  elementary  teachers  as  reflected 
in  the  course  of  study  of  the  College 
for  Teachers  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  in  the  qualifications 
for  admission  to  the  preferred  list  of 
appointment  to  positions  in  the  ele- 


mentary schools  of  the  city  may  then 
be  formulated  thus:  High  school 
graduation  plus  four  years  of  spe- 
cial academic  and  professional  prep- 
aration. 

Comparison.  —  If  this  standard 
of  preparation  be  compared  with 
that  of  Prussia  from  the  point  of 
view  of  time,  it  will  be  found  to  en- 
tail an  outlay  of  two  additional 
years  in  preparation.  If  compared 
with  American  students,  it  will  be 
found  to  entail  two  more  years  than 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  -  highest 
American  standards  as  generally  ad- 
vocated and  one  more  year  than  re- 
quired by  the  new  regulation  of  Chi- 
cago. If  compared  from  point  of 
view  of  actual  attainment  involved 
the  difference  especially  in  compari- 
son with  the  Prussian  standard  is 
not  as  great.  However  that  may  be,, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  com- 
pared the  standard  of  preparation 
raised  at  Cincinnati  is  equal  to  if 
not  the  highest  ever  set  for  the  prep- 
aration required  of  teachers  enter- 
ing upon  the  regular  work  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

Conclusions.  —  In  thus  raising  a 
new  standard  of  preparation  for  the 
regular  work  of  the  elementary 
schools:  high  school  graduation 
plus  four  years  of  special  academic 
and  professional  training,  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Cincinnati  and 
Supt.  Frank  B.  Dyer  have  not  only 
done  a  service  for  Cincinnati,  but  a 
service  for  Ohio  and  for  the  nation. 
This  new  standard  of  preparation 
will  not  only  give  to  Cincinnati  in 
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time  a  body  of  teachers  splendidly 
equipped  for  their  work  and  enabled 
by  virtue  of  their  preparation  to 
raise  the  schools  of  the  city  to  the 
highest  level  of  efficiency,  but  this 
new  standard  of  preparation  will 
also  open  the  mind  of  every 
thoughtful  man  and  woman  to  what 
constitutes   a   requisite  preparation 


for  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school  and  cannot  help  but  be  a 
factor  in  educating  the  people  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  paramount 
necessity  of  a  thorough  academic 
;and  professional  preparation  as  pre- 
quislte  to  the  work  of  teaching  in 
the  elementary  school. 


LITERATURE  —  LONGFELLOW. 


BY  GAIL  B.  CRAMER.  OSTRANDBR. 


In  its  general  meaning,  Literature 
comprises  all  the  written  and  printed 
productions  of  the  mind ;  but  in  its 
highest  sense  only  such  productions 
as  are  elevated  and  vigorous  in 
thought,  refined  and  graceful  in 
style,  artistic  in  finish  and  construc- 
tion and  which  by  their  power  and 
beauty  quicken  and  liberalize  the 
mind  and  purify  the  affections. 
-  Literature  exists  m  two  forms; 
Poetry  and  Prose.  Poetry  is  beau- 
tiful thought  of  metrical  and  artistic 
form,  expressed  in  rhythmical  and 
melodious  language.  Prose  is  the 
ordinary  form  of  speech  or  writing, 
without  rhyme  or  meter. 

To  love  the  best  literature  is  to 
possess  the  truest  and  most  imper- 
ishable of  earthly  riches.  Such  a 
love  gives  to  our  pupils  what  they 
most  need.  It  creates  and  sustains 
high  and  beautiful  ideals  of  human 
life,  gives  them  the  choicest  com- 
panions, and  truest  friends,  and  en- 


larges their  mental  and  spiritual 
horizon.  It  enables  them  to  keep 
their  keen  appreciation,  sweet  trust- 
fulness and  beautiful  simplicity  of 
childhood,  while  it  multiplies  both 
their  powers  of  usefulness  and 
sources  of  happiness. 

We,  as  teachers,  should  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  the  life-giving 
power  of  noble  literature  is  what 
the  young  most  need.  All  facts 
about  an  author  and  his  works  are 
of  minor  importance  and  should 
only  be  used  to  lead  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  his  choicest  writings  and  his 
noblest  traits  of  character. 

As  our  best  writers  have  gleaned 
their  finest  thoughts  and  illustra- 
tions as  well  as  caught  their  noblest 
inspiration  from  its  pages  so  that  the 
beauties  of  our  literature  are  lost  to 
one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
Book  of  Rooks,  we  must  give  the 
Bible  a  place  as  a  literary  work. 
"We  hear  the  echoes  of  its  speech 
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everywhere;  and  the  music  of  its 
familiar  phrases  haunt  all  the  fields 
and  groves  of  our  fine  literature." 

Literature  should  bring  our  pupils 
noble  ideals.  We  must  avoid  speak- 
ing of  the  personal  deformities  or 
failings  of  an  author.  Hold  before 
our  pupils  what  is  beautiful  and  no- 
ble.' A  beautiful  poem  or  a  piece  of 
noble  prose  is  a  work  of  art.  We 
have  no  more  right  to  mar  it  than  to 
mar  a  beautiful  statue  or  a  fine 
painting.  Do  not  ask  pupils  to 
change  poetry  to  prose.  Read  or 
have  some  pupil  read  some  fine  pro- 
duction to  the  school.  Let  the  pupils 
enjoy  the  beauty,  drink  in  the  senti- 
ments, and  carry  the  music  and  the 
melody  in  their  hearts  to  enrich  and 
beautify  their  lives. 

Prof.  David  Swing's  tribute  to 
literature  is  too  beautiful  to  be 
omitted :  **Literature  proper  is  the 
gallery  of  spiritual  ideals.  There 
we  meet  Antigone  and  Hypatia  and 
Evangeline;  there  we  meet  all  the 
dream  faces  that  ever  stood  before 
the  soul  of  a  genius ;  and  there  we 
meet  such  blessed  realities  as  Christ 
himself." 

It  is  to  the  great  literature,  the 
literature  of  power,  the  supreme 
books,  the  masterpieces,  loved  by 
our  youth  and  studied  in  both 
schools  and  homes  that  we  musi 
look  for  the  ennobling  and  spiritual- 
izing forces  in  education. 

Because  of  the  pure  noble  lives  of 
American  authors  as  well  as  the 
high  moral  tone  of  their  writings, 
American     literature    is     specially 


helpful  and  inspiring  to  the  young. 
In  a  plea  for  "American  Classics" 
in  our  schools,  Horace  E.  Scudder 
says:  "It  is  from  the  men  and 
women  bred  on  American  soil,  that 
the  fittest  words  come  for  the  spir- 
itual enrichment  of  the  American 
youth.  I  believe  heartily  in  the  ad- 
vantage of  enlarging  one's  horizon 
by  taking  in  other  climes  and  other 
ages, but  first  let  us  make  sure  of  the 
great  expansive  power  which  lies 
close  at  hand.  I  am  sure  there  never 
was  a  time  or  country  when  national 
education,  under  the  guidance  of  na- 
tional art  and  thought,  was  so  pos- 
sible as  in  America  to-day.  .  .  . 
Think  for  a  moment  of  that  great, 
silent,  resistless  power  for  good  that 
might  at  this  moment  be  lifting  the 
youth  of  our  country  were  the  read- 
ing hours  in  school  expended  upon 
the  undying,  life-giving  books! 
Think  of  the  substantial  growth  of 
a  generous  Americanism  were  the 
boys  and  girls  fed  from  the  fresh 
springs  of  American  Literature." 

John  Bright,  the  great  English 
statesman,  advised  the  young  peo- 
ple of  England  to  study  the  writ- 
ings of  American  authors  and  said 
in  conversation  with  a  well-known 
American,  "I  read  your  poets  in 
preference  to  ours,  not  because  they 
are  greater  poets,  but  because  they 
are  greater  citizens.  Your  Bryant, 
your  Longfellow,  your  Lowell,  your 
Whittier,  take  part  in  the  common 
life  of  the  nation  and  are  all  better 
poets  because  they  are  completer 
men." 
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Let  us  look  into  the  life  of  one  of 
the  greatest  and  see  if  we  wonder 
why  John  Bright  thinks  as  he  does. 

"  'Ah !  gentlest  soul !  how  gracious, 

how  benign 
Breathes  through  our  troubled  life 

that  vcMce  of  thine, 
Filled   with   a   sweetness,   born  of 

happier  spheres. 
That  wins  and  warms,  that  kindles, 

softens,  cheers,  , 

That   calms  the   wildest   woe   and 

stays  the  bitterest  tears  I" 

X  These  beautiful  and  tender  words 
of  praise  to  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  by  Dr.  Holmes  seem  to 
touch  the  moral  and  musical  heart- 
strings of  the  American  people. 
They  "awaken  the  better  angels  of 
our  nature"  like  old  songs  of  child- 
hood. Few  of  us  who  have  learned 
to  love  Longfellow  through  his 
beautiful  poems,  ever  saw  the  face 
of  this  "gentlest  soul"  or  were  ever 
gladdened  by  hearing  that  voice, 
"filled  with  a  swetness,"  "that  wins 
and  warms,  that  kindles,  softens, 
cheers,"  yet  have  not  all  our  hearts 
been  made  more  sympathetic  as  we 
followed  the  sorrowful  and  gentle 
Evangeline  ?  Even  now  we  can  call 
to  memory  that  beautiful  tribute  to 
woman's  constancy : 

"Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that 
hopes  and  endures  and  is  patient, 

"Ye  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  woman's  devotion,"  and 
those  choice  lines  so  full  of  moon- 
light beauty, 


"Silently,  one  by  one  in  the  infinite 
meadows  of  heaven, 

Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  for- 
get-me-nots of  the  angels." 

Have  we  not  been  made  more  no- 
ble and  more  true  by  walking  with 
the  learned  John  Alden  and  the  true 
Priscilla,  as  they  walked  across  the 
field  and  through  the  woods  or  as 
they  watched  Mayflower's  masts 
disappear  behind  the  expanse  of 
water?  Do  not  Priscilla's  womanly 
words  filled  with  sincerity  linger 
with  us? 

"Let  us  then,  be  what  we  are,  and 
speak  what  we  think,  and  in  all 
things 

Keep  ourselves  loyal  to  truth  and 
the  sacred  professions  of  friend- 
ship." 

Are  our  hearts  not  thrilled,  and 
filled  with  a  deeper  love  for  our 
country  as  we  read  that  "sunburst  of 
patriotism,  the  superb  apostrophe  to 
the  Union,"  fts  someone  has  called  it 
at  the  close  of  "The  Building  of  the 
Ship?" 

"Thou,  too,  sail  on.  Oh!  Ship  of 

State ! 
Sail  on  Oh  Union,  strong  and  great  I 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears 
With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate/' 

"The  Builders,"  "The  Ladder  of 
St.  Auguistine,"  and  "Excelsior" 
appeal  to  the  manly  virtues  of  self- 
reliance  and  heroic  endeavor.  "The 
Bridge,"  "Hiawatha,"  "Nature"  and 
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many  other  poems  are  full  of  that 
tenderness  and  beauty,  surpassed  by 
"but  few  others.  "A  Psalm  of  Life" 
touches  the  heroic  chord  of  our  na- 
ture, breathes  new  courage  into  our 
hearts  and  •  sustains  our  faltering 
purposes.  "The  Arrow"  and  "The 
Song"  stir  the  noblest  instincts  of 
our  nature,  inspire  to  beautiful  and 
I  noble  deeds,  for  the  sweet  song  is 
"found  again  in  the  heart  of  a 
friend,"  and 

^'Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
j  Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 
I       Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise 

To   higher  levels  rise." 

"'The  Village  Blacksmith'  and 
'God's  Acre,' "  E.  P.  Whipple,  our 
critic  and  essayist  says,  "have  a 
rough  grandeur,  and  'Maidenbrook' 

I  and  'Endymion,'  a  soft,  sweet,  mys- 
tical charm  which  advantageously 
display  his  range  of  powers.  Per- 
haps 'Maidenhood'  is  the  most  finely 
poetical  of  all  his  poems." 

Nothing  of  its  kind  can  be  more 

I  exquisitely  beautiful  than  this  deli- 
cate creation.  It  appears  like  the 
utterance  of  a  dream, 

"'Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune. 
Morning  rises  into  noon. 
May  glides  onward  into  June." 

Of  his  life,  I  shall  say  but  little, 
as  you  are  all  acquainted  with  this 
'*silver-haired   minstrel."     He  was 

j  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  February 
22,   1807.     Of  his  childhood  home 

I 


and  its  precious  companionships,  he 
tells  us  in  his  poem,  "My  Lost 
Youth," 

"I    can    see    the    breezy    dome    of 

groves. 
The  shadows  of  Deering's  Woods, 
And  the  friendships  old  and  early 

loves 
Come  back  with  a  Sabbath  sound  as 

if  of  doves 
In  quiet  neighborhoods, 
And   the  verse  of  that  sweet  old 

song: 
A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long, 

long  thoughts." 

He  graduated  from  Bowdoin, 
spent  four  years  in  travel  and  study 
of  Europe.  Two  years  after  his  re- 
turn he  married  Mary  Storer  Potter. 
They  were  deeply  devoted  to  each 
other.  He  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Modern  Languages  in  Harvard, 
sailed  again  for  Europe  in  1835  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  two  of 
her  lady  friends.  On  this  tour  Mrs. 
Longfellow  took  sick  and  died  at 
Rotterdam  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber. This  was  Mr.  Longfellow's 
first  great  sorrow  and  in  that  beauti- 
ful and  tender  poem,  "Footsteps  of 
Angels,"  he  has  embalmed  the  mem- 
ory of  this  young  wife,  the  "Being 
Beauteous,"  who  whispered  to  him 
with  her  dying  breath,  "I  will  be 
with  you  and  watch  over  you." 

He  was  married  again,  this  time 
to  Frances  Appleton,  whose  father 
purchased  for  them  the  historic  old 
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mansion,  the  Craigie  House,  which 
was  once  Washington's  headquar- 
ters, and  of  this  fact  he  speaks  thus : 

"Once,  ah!  once  within  these  walls, 
One  whom  memory  oft  recalls. 
The  father  of  his  country  dwelt.  .  .  . 
Up  and  down  these  echoing  stairs, 
Heavy  with  the  weight  of  cares 
Sounded  his  majestic  tread; 
Yes,  within  this  very  room, 
Sat  he  in  those  hours  of  gloom, 
Weary  both  in  heart  and  head." 

Here  is  his  pen,  where  he  laid  it 
down,  where  he  had  written  that 
last  poem: 

''Out  of  the  shadows  of  the  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light; 
It  is  daybreak  everywhere." 

How  flitting  that  these  words  full 
of  ho[)e  and  cheer  and  the  sound  of 
victory,  should  close  the  last  song  of 
this  gentle  singer,  who  has  brought 
so  much  sunshine  and  sweetness  in- 
to earthly  hearts  and  homes  !  How 
beautiful  is  an  old  age  like  this! 
Lowell's  sweet  prayer  for  his  neigh- 
bor and  friend  was  answered : 

**Long  days  be  his  aitd  each  as  lusty 

sweet. 
As  gracious  nature  finds  his  song  to 

be; 


May  age  steal  on  with  softly  ca- 

denced  feet. 
Falling  in  music  as  for  him 
Whose  choicest  verse  were  harsher 

toned  than  he.' 

In  the  early  spring  when  the 
woodland  songsters  were  caroling 
their  first  sweet  songs,  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow  vanished  from 
amorfg  our  earthly  singers  and  went, 
**to  join  the  choir  invisible."  His 
body,  beautiful  even  in  death,  was 
borne  by  loving  liands  to  Mt.  Au- 
burn and  laid  by  the  side  of  that  of 
his  companion  whom  he  had  mourn- 
ed for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Truly  his  passing  from  earth  seem- 
ed like  the  **ceasing  of  exquisite 
music"  and  is  eloquently  described 
by  his  friend  atid  fellow  poet,  E.  C. 
Stedman :  "I  can  see  him,  the  silver- 
haired  minstrel,  touching  melodious 
keys  and  singing  in  the  twilight, 
within  the  sound  of  the  roll  of  the 
sea.  There  he  litigers  late  ;  the  cur- 
few bell  has  tolled  and  the  darkness 
closscs  round  till  at  last  that  tender 
voice  is  silent  and  he  softly  moves- 
unto  his  rest." 

''Hushed  now  the  sweet  consoling- 
tongue 

Of  him  whose  lyre  the  Muses 
strung, 

His  last  low  swan  song  has  beem 
sung." 
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LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG  SPEECH. 


Four  score  and  seven  years  ago, 
our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  testing  whether  that  na- 
tion, or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  rest- 
ing place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can- 
not dedicate  —  we  cannot  conse- 
crate —  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  con- 


secrated it  far  above  our  power  to- 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  lit- 
tle note,  nor  long  remember,  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather  tq  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they  who- 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us,  that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  de- 
votion to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion; that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain  ;  that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


PRIMARY  READING. 


BY  CORINTHA  WHIPPLE.  M'CONNBLSVILLE. 


The  subject  assigned  me  is  old — 
so  old  that  there  seems  to  be  little, 
if  anything,  to  be  said  or  written 
that  has  not  been  expressed  many 
times.  We  are  taught  that  *There 
is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 
This  is  presumably  true  of  this  as  of 
other  subjects.  And  yet  this  is  a 
subject  that  is  ever  new,  ever  inter- 


esting. Every  time  the  school-room 
opens  its  doors  for  the  first  time  to 
the  little  bundle  of  possibilities 
awaiting  entrance,  this  subject  be- 
comes new.  For  is  it  not  the  most 
important  subject  in  our  school 
curriculum,  as  it  is  the  means  of 
opening  the  doors  to  all  avenues  of 
thought  and  investigation?  And  so- 
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as  the  child  enters  school,  the 
thought  must  be  with  the  teacher, 
how  shall  I  teach  him  to  read,  so 
that  he  can  accomplish  the  most  in 
the  shortest  time.   • 

But  as  our  first  interest  is  the 
child  and  not  the  subject,  let  us  for 
a  moment  turn  our  gaze  upon  him. 
Here  he  is  before  us,  a  wondering, 
inquiring  little  being  reaching  out 
after  stray  bits  of  information,  and 
fitting  them  into  that  which  he  has 
already  acquired.  At  the  age  of  six, 
he  enters  school  with  some  famili- 
arity with  human  speech  and  some 
facility  in  using  it,  and  some  control 
over  the  larger  muscles.  This  prac- 
tically exhausts  his  voluntary  ac- 
xjuirements.  All  other  activities  are 
instinctively  or  reflexively  respon- 
sive to  environment. 

The  school  must  make  much  of 
•the  child's  present  attainments,  par- 
ticularly of  his  one  chief  accom- 
plishment, his  power  of  speech. 

The  teacher  must  study  the  child 
to  find  out  what  are  the  points  of 
contact  with  his  inner  life  to  the 
outer  world  around  him ;  in  a  word 
—  what  are  his  interests  in  life? 
These  we  will  find  in  the  home  cir- 
cle, the  nature  world,  and  in  the 
world  of  social  activities.  These 
we  must  reflect  in  the  daily  work 
of  his  education.  Upon  these  in- 
herent interests  of  the  child  we 
must  base  our  plans  of  work  in  or- 
der that  the  impulse  to  learn  comes 
from  within,  and  the  child  grows 
through  his  self-activity.  Our 
-whole   success   or   failure   depends 


upon  our  ability  to  create  an  inter- 
est in  the  child  for  the  thing  to  be 
taught  —  to  instill  within  him  an 
appetite  for  learning.  Col.  Parker 
says  "Primary  education  consists 
in  the  development  of  the  power  of 
attention,"  and  with  small  children, 
we  cannot  have  attention  without 
inerest. 

There  is  no  "Royal  Road"  to 
learning  to  read,  and  when  we  think 
how  much  simply  learning  to  read 
involves,  we  must  agree  that,  the 
child  who  has  been  able  to  read 
three  or  four  first  readers  the  first 
year  has  accomplished  much. 

In  deciding  the  method  to  be  used 
to  accomplish  this  end,  we  count 
this  or  that  valuable  only  as  it  is 
rightly  used  as  an  instrumentality 
to  enable  the  child  to  grow  through 
his  own  activity  to  a  more  perfect 
self-realization.  This  is  true  of 
every  branch  taught,  and  no  less  so 
of  reading.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  that  constitutes  our 
educational  creed  is  that  "selfex-, 
pression  is  the  highest  yearning  of 
the  human  soul,  next  to  the  hope  of 
immortality,"  and  self-expression 
leads  to  self-realization.  We  have 
said  that  the  child's  chief  accom- 
plishment on  entering  school  is  the 
power  of  speech.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  since  we  began  to  think  that 
the  absorbing  of  knowledge  is  not 
the  chief  interest  and  aim  of  edu- 
cation. The  better  conception  is 
that  only  so  far  as  a  child  can  ex- 
press himself  in  word  or  deed,  is 
he  educated.     We  teach  a  child   to 
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read  to  aid  him  in  the  art  of  ex- 
pression. 

Sarah  Brooks  says,  "Learning  to 
read  involves  all  methods  known 
to'man,  and  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  any  one  alone."  I  have  found 
in  my  oWn  experience  that  a  com- 
bined method  makes  better  readers 
than  any  one  alone.  A  good  meth- 
od enables  the  child  to  get  the 
thought  of  the  sentence  rapidly  and 
s6  be  able  to  express  it  properly. 
It  does  away  with  reading  a  word 
at  a  time  in  a  monotone.  It  en- 
ables him  to  recognize  instantly  any 
word  he  has  had  as  sight  word,  and 
further  gives  him  a  key  to  the  lan- 
guage whereby  he  can  work  out,  or 
sound  out  for  himself  any  new 
word  he  may  meet.  This  we  be- 
lieve can  be  best  accomplished  by 
combining  the  word,  sentence  and 
phonetic  methods,  with,  perhaps, 
the  emphasis  on  the  last  named. 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  rational 
method,  and  we  should  utilize  each 
for  that  part  of  the  work  to  which 
it  is  particularly  adapted.  The  pho- 
netic method,  introduced  by  easy 
stages  during  the  ascendency  of 
the  word  and  sentence  method, 
finally  becomes  the  principal  means 
of  growth  and  progress.  Its  proper 
use  develops  greater  power,  while 
it  supplies  the  key  previously 
spoken  of. 

I  presume  each  one  here  who  is 
interested  in  this  subject,  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  ways  and  means 
of  conducting  this  work,  and  very 
successful  in  bringing  about  the  de- 


sired results,  but  as  we  say  to  the 
children,  we  will  "play"  that  they 
are  not  and  proceed  to  notice  this- 
method  as  put  into  practice.  ^ 

Let  me  say  before  proceeding 
farther  with  the  subject,  that  even 
at  the  age  of  six,  all  children  are 
not  ready  to  be  taught  to  read,  but 
as  more  primary  teachers  have  not 
the  time  to  combine  kindergarten 
with  primary  work,  we  must  at- 
tempt to  start  all  together.  We  be- 
come discouraged  and  think  John 
dull,  but  finally  there  comes  a  day 
(we  know  the  very  day)  when  he  h 
ready  to  be  taught  to  read.  How 
do  we  know?  I  cannot  tell.  Per- 
haps  intuitively,  but  we  know. 
Then  there  is  occasionally  a  child  1 
that  is  sound  blind,  and  with  these 
we  meet  our  greatest  difficulty. 
But  finally  with  much  patience  and 
long  suffering,  even  these  can  be 
made  to  see.  But  we  are  speakng 
to-day  of  the  average  child. 

The  first  few  lessons  may  be 
purely  conversational,  so  that  the 
child  may  lose  all  feeling  of  re- 
straint, and  be  able  to  express  him- 
self, freely  and  naturally,  fiut  in 
this,  which  is  called  the  children's 
age,  the  danger  is  not  so  much  that 
the  child  will  not  be  willing  to  talk 
as  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  guide 
his  expressions  in  the  line  that  you 
wish  to  follow. 

From  the  very  beginning  we  car- 
ry on  the  teaching  of  phonograms 
simultaneously  with  that  of  the 
sight  or  stock  words  and  sentences. 
F    will    be    the    first    phonogram 
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taught,  because  its  sound  can  be 
prolonged  for  ear  study,  and  blends 
easily  with  words  that  are  to  follow. 
During  all  this  work,  interest  must 
be  kept  at  white  heat. 

In  teaching  the  sound  represented 
by  f,  you  might  show  the  class  the 
picture  of  an  angry  cat;  let  the 
children  tell  you  why  they  think  he 
f^els  cross.  They  will  notice  that 
his  ears  are  laid  back ;  that  the  teeth 
show ;  that  the  sharp  claws  are  out, 
and  not  drawn  back  in  the  soft 
cushions.  Let  the  children  talk  to 
you  about  these  characteristics. 
Then  tell  them  that  when  a  cat  is 
cross  it  says  1/,  or  lead  them  to  tell 
you  this.  Make  the  character,  and 
let  the  children  repeat  the  sound  a 
number  of  times.  Then  let  them 
make  the  letter  on  the  board  or  fol- 
low with  grains  of  corn  Or  shoe 
pegs  the  outline  of  the  letter  you 
have  made  on  their  desks  with 
chalk. 

Following  f,  will  be  d,  en,  r,  s,  h, 
w,  n,  p,  t,  b,  V,  1,  z,  k,  j,  g,  sh,  ch, 
wh,  th  and  th.  Tell  a  pleasant  story 
to  bring  out  each  new  sound  as 
taught  and  thus  fix  it  in  the  minds 
of  the  children.  Tell  them  a  story 
of  Tommy  who  went  to  visit  his 
grandpa  in  the  country.  You  can 
find  something  on  the  farin  that 
will  greatly  interest  the  children, 
that  can  make  each  sound  you  want 
to  teach.  How  he  saw  the  cow, 
standing  by  the  gate,  waiting  for 
her  breakfast  and  calling  m;  how 
the  goose  frightened  him  by  putting 
out   her   long  neck  and   going    th. 


They  will  be  much  interested  in  w 
and  h  trying  to  blow  out  the  candle, 
and  when  they  blew  together  wh, 
out  went  the  candle,  and  they  will 
not  forget  the  sound.  Make  a  draw- 
ing of  each  animal  or  object  talked 
of.  It  may  be  crude,  but  one  cannot 
aflFord  to  let  her  self -pride  hinder 
her  from  making  use  of  this  most 
valuable  aid.  The  children  may 
tell  you,  as  one  Httle  girl  did  her 
teacher  after  she  had  drawn  a  cat 
on  the  board,  that  it  looked  like  a 
go-cart,  but  they  will  soon  become 
used  to  your  manner  of  drawing 
and  enjoy  it.  Drill  frequently  on 
each  new  sound  taught.  Don't  con- 
fuse the  minds  of  the  children  with 
diacritical  marks;  a  Httle  later  in 
the  work  we  will  teach  the  long  and 
short  sounds  of  the  vowels.  Teach 
that  aye  and  ai  =:  a ;  ea  =  e ;  igh 
=  I,  etc.,  and  thus  avoid  the  con- 
fusion of  silent  letters. 

At  the  same  time  this  work  is  go- 
ing on,  but  at  diflFerent  periods  in 
the  day,  sight  or  stock  words  and 
sentences  are  being  taught.  While 
we^  will  draw  largely  from  the 
child's  own  interest  and  experience 
for  this  material,  we  must  use  the 
words  that  will  be  found  in  the 
reader  tliat  will  first  be  used,  so  that 
all  the  words  of,  probably  the  first 
half  of  the  book  will  have  been 
taught  before  the  child  takes  up  the 
printed  form.  This  list  will  also 
include  the  words  to  be  used  in  the 
blend  work.  The  class  will,  in  a 
very  .brief  time,  he  able  to  read 
short   sentences  as   rapidly  as    you 
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^n  write  them  on  the  board.  For, 
of  course,  the  blackboard  will  be 
used  in  preference  to  chart  or  book. 
The  blackboard  has  so  rpany  ad- 
i-antages  over  any  other  appliance 
for  this  work.  The  children  are 
much  more  interested  in  reading 
what  they  see  you  write.  Then  you 
can  lead  them  to  give  you  sentences 
which  the  chalk  will  afterwards  say 
to  them,  and  you  can  write  sen- 
tences about  the  things  in  which 
they  are  interested,  and  that  counts 
for  much. 

Then  there  is  much  better  chance 
for  variety  in  repeating  a  word  or 
sentence  to  fix  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
children.  /  see  is  easily  taught. 
Now,  your  drawing  will  be  of  ser- 
vice again.  Draw  quickly  in  out- 
line a  chair,  an  apple,  a  box,  etc. 
Then  it  will  read  /  see  an  apple;  I 
see  a  chair;  I  see  a  box.  I  have, 
and  many  like  expressions  can  be 
used  in  the  same  way.  Always  use 
script  on  the  board.  The  transition 
from  script  to  print  is  so  easily 
made,  that  it  does  not  need  especial 
mention.  It  may  be  necesary  for  a 
few  lessons  to  use  the  printed  form 
under  the  written,  or  to  show  them 
again  the  written  form  when  the 
word  does  not  seem  familiar. 

It  is  very  essential  in  beginning 
the  work,  that  the  words  taught  be 
quite  frequently  reviewed.  This 
should  be  made  as  attractive  as  pos- 

I  sible.  so  that  the  children  will  not 
weary    of   the   work.     Many   ways 

I  will  present  themselves.     The  chil- 
dren always  enjoy  the  old  scheme 


of  climbing  the  ladder.  Write  the 
words  on  the  rounds  and  see  who 
can  climb  up  and  cbme  back  with- 
out falling.  As  Christmas  draws 
near  they  will  enjoy  a  tree  on  the 
board  with  presents  which  they  can 
take  off  almost  as  much  as  a  "real- 
ly" tree.  Another  plan  they  enjoy 
is  to  go  fishing,  using  the  pointer  as 
the  fishing  rod,  and  seeing  how 
many  fish  one  can  catch.  Children 
always  enjoy  taking  the  pointer  and 
being  the  teacher. 

Very  early*in  the  work,  the  word 
building  will  begin,  and  this  can  be 
made  as  interesting  as  any  game 
you  can  introduce ;  you  will  have  in 
your  stock  words,  many  such  words 
as  an,  -at,  ill  ate,  etc.  From  these 
we  can  build,  fair,  fat,  fill,  ran,  rat, 
rill.  After  thef  sound  of  .y  has  been 
taught  we  can  teach  at  one  stroke 
the  plural  forms  of  all  nouns 
taught,  A  three  months  class  will 
have  had  about  eighty  stock  words 
with  a  long  list  that  has  been  built 
from  these  helpers. 

While  this  work  is  going  on  the 
child's  vocabulary  is  being  increas- 
ed and  his  manner  of  expression 
improved  by  ear  familiarity  with 
literature  gained  through  stories 
told  by  the  teacher,  and  by  gems  of 
poet  ry  meniorized.  The  story 
should  have  a  very  iini)ortant  place 
in  the  early  education  of  the  chiFd, 
but  space  will  not  admit  a  discus- 
sion of  it  here.  From  the  bei^inning 
we  must  have  a  constant  care  for 
increasing     accurate     and     distinct 
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pronunciation  and  ever  better  voice 
modulation. 

In  discussing"  this  subject,  time 
has  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  con- 
fine myself  to  the 'very  first  steps 
in  reading  and  to  speak  of  these  in 
the  briefest  possible  way,  omitting 
much  that  should  be  said  in  a  thor- 
ough discussion. 


In  closing  let  me  quote  these  lines 
for  the  comfort  and  encouragement 
of  the  primary  teachers  present: 
"He  who  helps  a  child  helps  hu- 
manity with  a  distinctiveness,  with 
an  immediateness,  which  no  .other 
help  given  to  htmian  creatures  in 
any  other  stage  of  their  human  life 
can  possibly  give  again." 


FIFTH  GRADE  — ARITHMETIC. 


BY  FANNY  FERNB  THRAILKILL,  MT.  VERNON. 


"The  best  workmen  are  those 
who  visualize  the  whole  of  what 
they  propose  to  do  before  they  take 
a  tool  in  their  hands." 

All  who  teach  arithmetic  should 
strive  for  accuracy,  speed,  neatness. 
To  attain  the  first  have  frequent  ac- 
curacy tests.  These  should  be  easier 
and  shorter  than  regular  lessons, 
and  no  grade  but  loo  given.  It  is 
not  necesary  to  have  each  child  re- 
work an  entire  lesson  —  work  over 
only  those  examples  that  are 
wrong. 

After  a  certain  degree  of  accura- 
cy has  ben  reached,  work  for  speed. 
Have  time  tests.  Children  should 
be  trained  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work  within  an  allotted  time. 
The  teacher  must  exercise  judg- 
ment in  these  tests.  Give  such  work 
as  will  inspire  confidence,  for  chil- 
dren are  easily  discouraged  in 
arithmetic.  Increase  the  hard  points 
by  degrees;    In  both  of  these  tests 


insist  upon  neatness.  Never  accept 
inferior  work  —  hold  the  child  re- 
sponsible  for  the  best  that  he  can 
do.  "The  work  of  a  pupil  should 
tally  with  his  capacity." 

The  arithmetic  lesson  should  be 
carefully  planned  —  especially  the 
oral  work,  the  drill  part.  The  teach- 
er must  know  in  advance  the  diffi- 
cult points  and  be  prepared  to  make 
them.  Make  haste  slowly.  "Skill 
is  acquired  by  thought  and  prac- 
tice," The  drills  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  wearisome.  Keep 
the  work  alive.  There  must  be 
change.  "Monotony  is  the  greatest 
enemy  a  teacher  has  to  deal  with.'* 

If  children  are  thoroughly  taught 
notation,  numeration,  the  tables 
with  all  sorts  of  combinations  —  in 
short  the  fundamentals,  they  have 
a  good  foundation  for  the  work  of 
the  Fifth  Grade.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, however,  why  the  fraction 
work  and  the  denominate  number 
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work  should  be  left  wholly  to  this 
grade.  By  using  small  numbers 
these  can  be  developed  in  the  lower 
grades.  It  is  a  help  to  the  teacher 
of  the  Fifth  Grade  to  have  children 
familiar  with  the  terms  of  addition, 
subtraction,  etc.  Then  such  prob- 
lems as  the  following  can  easily  be 
solved.  What  is  the  product  of  the 
sum  and  the  difference  of  4}  and 
6i? 

The  teacher  of  this  grade  should 
take  a  glance  into  the  work  below 
her  as  well  as  into  the  work  in  ad- 
vance. The  former  is  helpful  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  when  trjring 
to  find  a  common  level,  and,  as  a 
guide  in  preparing  reviews.  By  the 
tatter,  the  points  that  should  be  em- 
phasized, as  a  preparation  for  the 
next  grade  are  made  clearer.  This 
investigation  also  aids  in  making 
promotions,  in  determining  whether 
a  doubtful  child  can  carry  the  work 
of  next  grade. 

If  Walsh's  Arithmetic  is  not  used 
in  the  schools  a  desk  copy  will  be 
of  g^eat  value  to  the  teacher.  Ex- 
amples where  the  naught  occurs  of- 
ten cause  much  trouble  in  notation, 
numeration  and  division.  Give  such 
I  examples  as,  Multiply  fifteen  thou- 
I  sand  eighty  by  six  thousand  ninety. 
Occasionally  write  the  answers  to 
j  the  problems  involving  the  funda- 
I  mentals  in  words*  In  long  division 
I  the  children  should  divide  readily 
and  accurately  by  such  numbers  as 
69,  78,  87,  98,  etc.  Give  many  ex- 
amples    with    missing    terms,    as 


38i 


75i 


56i  15ft 

In  all  arithmetic  work  use  as  few 
lines  and  figures  as  possible 
1500X380      146X31      42      56I 
380  438  X6f    X9 


120 

45 


4526 


36  5f 

252      504 


570000  288      509I 

The  foot  rule,  yard  stick,  meas- 
ures and  scales  should  be  used. 
Draw  lines  of  various  lengths  — 
have  children  estimate  the  length. 
Have  them  draw  lines  of  given 
length,  as  17  in.,  27  in.,  ij  yd.,  etc. 
Estimate  measurements  in  the 
room. 

The  thought  problems  should  be 
emphasized.  Children  must  be  able 
to  grasp  the  conditions  of  a  prob- 
lem. These  problems  should  be 
practical.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
children  make  original  problems. 
And  as  Walsh  says,  "See  that  they 
are  original."  Some  one  has  said 
that  people  read  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  used  to  —  there  is  more 
to  read  —  but  they  think  less.  The 
teacher  of  arithmetic  can  do  much 
to  overcome  this  tendency. 

Stress  should  be  placed  upon  ap- 
proximations. The  child  should  be 
taught  to  give  "reasonable"  an- 
swers. The  Short  Methods  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Keep  in  mind 
the  thought,  if  this  should  be  the 
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last  year  in  school  for  these  boys 
and  girls  are  they  gaining  power 
enough  to  help  them  in  their  future 
struggles. 

Guard  against  copying.  Some 
children  display  wonderful  ingenu- 
ity in  trying  to  present  results  that 
they  do  not  want  to  work  for.  By 
individ'ual  blackboard  work  and  by 
forming  two  classes  this  evil  can 
in  a  measure  be  overcome.  The 
difficulty  of  doing  individual  work 
when  the  class  is  larg«e  can  be  reme- 
dide  by  having  two  classes.  The 
classes  can  vork  diflFerent  lessons. 
Put  stress  on  the  work  of  one  class 
one  day,  and  on  that  of  the  other  at 
another  time.  Concert  work  should 
be  avoided,  for  this  brings  out  the 
two  Ts  —  Leaders  and  Laggards. 

The  fraction  work  of  this  grade 
should  be  done  mostly  by  inspec- 
tion. Sight  cards  can  be  made  by 
the  teacher — 5^  by  7i  makes  a  good 
size.  Use  black  Crayola  Crayon. 
Both  sides  of  the  card  can  be  used. 
Such  fractions  as  f ,  Y»  V..  3^, 
64,  2|,  etc.,  can  be  written  on 
these.  In  such  examples  as  the  fol- 
lowing children  are  to  give  answers 
as  soon  as  card  is  exposed  to  view : 
|X5;     tVX32;     f-^3;     16f  X 19; 

12| 
±  5|.        The      fractions     should 

be  adapted  to  the  work  —  these  are 
only  suggestive.  Do  not  use  the 
cards  so  often  that  the  children  will 
become  familiar  with  the  answers. 
Many  examples  in  division  can  be 
worked  without  changing  the  form 
of  the  dividend,  as  5)50f.  3)30|. 


8)4f,  7)15|.  For  work  in 
factoring  the  sight  cards  can  also 
be  used.  Write  on  the  cards  such 
numbers  as  20,  32,  40,  56,  80,  72, 
46,  39,  etc.  Give  factors  in  same 
rapid  manner.  Interest  can  be 
aroused  along  these  lines  by  having 
races.  The  children  enjoy  match- 
ing cards.  Write  on  cards  |,  |, 
*,  h  A  ,etc;  *,  A.  Ai  «,  I*. 
Arrange  in  a  miscellaneous  manner 
along  the  ledge  of  the  blackboard 
and  have  children  match  them.  The 
least  common  denominator  in  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  should  be  given 
mostly  by  inspection. 

The  subject  of  fractions  is  most 
fascinating,  for  old  truths  can  be 
presented  in  many  new  ways.  "The 
essence  of  genius  is  to  present  old 
ideas  in  new  ways."  The  teacher 
must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  "scwne 
move  more  quickly  than  others, 
some  more  slowly,  but  all  can 
move."  Observation,  Work,  Love. 
One  word  rightly  understood  con- 
tains it  all  —  Work." 


FROM  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS. 

In  looking  toward  the  mom^it 
which  is  intended  to  terminate  the 
career  of  my  public  life,  my  feel- 
ings do  not  permit  me  to  suspend 
the  deep  acknowledgment  of  that 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many 
honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me; 
still  more  for  the  steadfast  confi- 
dence with  which  it  has  supported 
me;   and    for   the  opportunities    I 
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have  thence  enjoyed  in  manifesting 
my  inviolable  attachment,  by  ser- 
vices faithful  and  persevering, 
though,  in  usefulness,  unequal  to 
my  zeal.  If  benefits  have  resulted 
to  our  country  from  these  services, 
let  it  always  be  remembered  to 
your  praise,  and  as  an  instructive 
example  in  our  annals,  that,  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction, 
were  liable  to  mislead,  amidst  ap- 
pearances sometimes  dubious,  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  often  discourag- 
ing—  in  situations  in  which  not 
infrequently  want  of  success  has 
countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism, 
the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts  and 
a  guarantee  of  the  plans  by  which 
they  were  effected.  Profoundly 
penetrated  with  this  idea  I  shall  car- 
ry it  with  me  to  the  grave,  as  a 
strong  incitement  to  unceasing 
vows  that  Heaven  may  continue  to 
you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence  —  that  your  union  and 
brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetu- 
al— ^that  its  administration  in  eyery 
department  may  be  stamped  with 
wisdom  and  virtue  —  that,  in  fine, 
the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these 
States,  under  the  auspices  of  liber- 
ty, may  be  made  complete,  by  so 
careful  a  preservation  and  so  pru- 
dent a  use  of  this  blessing  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recom- 
mending it  to  the  applause,  the  af- 
fection, and  adoption  of  every  na- 
tion which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it.     k^ 


k  DAY  IN  THE   LIFE  OF  k  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT  IN  k 

SMALL  CITY. 

By  Q.  B.  D. 

Chancellor's  "Our  Schools,''  at 
page  134,  gives  an  account  of  a  typ- 
ical day  in  the  life  of  a  school  su- 
perintendent in  a  small  city.  Won- 
dering if  this  were  a  fair  statement, 
I  kept  a  record  of  what  I  did  on 
Nov.  I,  and  here  it  is:  8:30  a.  m., 
arrived  at  office.  Arranged  for  sub- 
stitute for  absent  teacher.  Con- 
versed with  pupil  transferred  from 
one  building  to  another  to  find  out 
why  he  was  absent  for  three  days. 
Received  report  of  refractory  fur- 
nace at  one  of  the  buildings  and  di- 
rected what  to  do.  Call  from  rep- 
resentative of  Ohio  Children's 
Home  Association;  made  subscrip- 
tion. Discussed  change  of  program 
with  teacher  and  approved  proposed 
change.  Type-wrote  an  important 
letter.  Directed  janitor  about  re- 
pairs to  certain  school  property. 
Call  from  mother  and  14-year-old 
boy  applying  for  certificate  of  age 
and  schooling;  after  investigation 
issued  certificate.  Received  tele- 
phone report  from  principal.  Read 
mail  and  left  office  for  outside  work 
at  10  a.  m.  Arranged  in  person  for 
opening  a  store  room  for  a  new 
school.  Visited  one  recitation  in 
high  school.  Conducted  recitation 
in  another  class  in  high  school. 
Consulted  principal  in  regard  to  a 
new  teacher;  arranged  for  pur- 
chase of  supplies  at  request  of  prin- 
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cipal.  Directed  janitor  about  ar- 
rangement of  new  school  room. 
Conference  with  architect  at  new 
high  school  building.  Returned  to 
office.  12:15,  Dinner.  After  din- 
ner 10  minutes  given  to  private  bus- 
iness. Half  hour  consultation  with 
Board  member  on  school  business. 
Finished  making  stencil  (for  dupli- 
cator) of  assignment  of  supplemen- 
tary reading  for  all  the  schools  for 
the  year.  (Made  at  odd  times  dur- 
ing the  morning.)  Investigated 
complaint  of  ill  treatment  of  pupil 
by  principal.  Visited  ten  schools 
and  inspected  furnaces  with  two 
"^ard  members.  Returned  to  of- 
iice.  Telephoned  a  neighboring 
town  about  children  entering  our 
schools  from  there  and  making  in- 
quiries about  a  teacher  about  to  be 
employed.  Read  mail  and  inspected 
work  of  candidate  for  drawing  su- 
pervisorship.  Telephoned  order  for 
supplies.  Ordered  supplies  needed 
for  commercial  department.  Two 
calls  from  teachers  with  reference 
Xo  pupils.  An  hour's  conference 
with  the  teacher  of  English  in  the 
high  school.  6:00  p.  m.,  supper. 
After  supper  an  hour  with  the  fam- 
ily. A  half  hour  looking  over  the 
daily  papers.  A  half  hour's  prep- 
aration of  lesson  to  be  given  next 
day.  One  hour's  study.  10:00  p. 
m.,  retired.  Not  every  day  has  the 
same  duties,  but  any  superintendent 
will  agree  that  most  days  are  much 
like  the  one  detailed  above. 


REST. 

Let  us  rest  ourselves  a  bit. 
Worry? — Wave  your  hand  to  it — 
Kiss  your  finger  tips  and  smile 
It  farewell  a  little  while. 
Weary  of  the  weary  way 
We  have  come  from  yesterday. 
Let  us  fret  us  not,  instead. 
Of  the  weary  way  ahead. 
Let  us  pause  and  catch  our  breath 
On  the  hither  side  of  death. 
While  we  see  the  tender  shoots 
Of  the  grasses — not  the  roots. 
While  we  yet  look  down — not  up^ 
To  seek  out  the  buttercup 
And  the  daisies,  where  they  wave 
O'er  the  green  home  of  the  grave. 
Let  us  launch  us  smoothly  on 
Listless  billows  of  the  lawn, 
And  drift  out  across  the  main 
Of  our  childish  dreams  again. 
Voyage  off,  beneath  the  trees, 
O'er  the  field's  enchanted  seas. 
Where  the  lilies  are  our  sails 
And  our  seagulls,  nightingales. 
Where  no  wilder  storms  shall  beat 
Than    the    wind    that    waves    the 

wheat, 
And  no  tempest  burst  above 
The  old  laughs  we  used  to  love. 
Lost  all  troubles — gain  release. 
Languor  and  exceeding  peace. 
Cruising  idly  o'er  the  past. 
Let  us  rest  ourselves  a  bit. 
Worry? — Wave  your  hand  to  it^ 
Kiss  your  finger  tips  and  smile 
It  farewell  a  little  while. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley^ 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  a  gift  of  $250,- 
000  was  accepted  from  an  unnamed 
donor  by  the  council  of  New  York 
University  for  the  erection  on  Uni- 
versity Heights  of  a  building  to 
be  called  the  "Hall  of  Fame  for 
Great  Americans."  The  structure 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle connecting  two  other  build- 
ings. Within  are  150  panels  on 
which  are  to  be  inscribed  the  names 
of  Americans  deemed  the  greatest 
in  their  respective  fields. 

Fifteen  classes  of  citizens  were 
recommended  for  consideration,  as 
follows :  Authors  and  editors,  bus- 
iness men,  educators,  inventors, 
missionaries  and  explorers,  philan- 
thropists and  reformers,  preachers 
and  theologians,  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  architects,  lawyers  and 
judges,  musicians,  painters  and 
sculptors,  physicians  and  surgeons, 
nilers  and  statesmen,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  distinguished  men  and 
women  outside  the  above  classes. 
The  judges  are  one  hundred  in 
number  and  are  selected  by  the 
council  of  the  university.  Candi- 
dates may  be  nominated  by  any- 
body, but  each  nomination  to  be 
submitted  to  the  judges  must  be 
seconded  by  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versity senate,  and  in  all  cases  51 
votes  are  required  to  elect.  In 
1900,  twenty-nine  candidates  were 
elected,    instead   of   the   fifty   with 


which  it  was  expected  to  start. 
Under  the  original  rules  only  five 
names  would  have  been  selected 
this  year,  but  owing  to  the  shortage 
in  1900  the  number  possible  of  elec- 
tion this  year  was  twenty-six.  Only 
eleven,  however,  were  elected  as 
follows :  John  G.  Whittier,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
James  Madison,  John  Paul  Jones, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Louis  Agas- 
siz,  Mary  Lyon,  Emma  Willard  and 
Maria  Mitchell. 

In  1910  it  will  be  possible,  on 
account  of  the  shortage  in  1900  and 
1905  to  elect  twenty  immortals. 
After  that  the  plan  is  to  elect  five 
every  five  years  until  the  year  2000, 
when  the  panels  have  been  filled. 

The  twenty-nine  first  chosen  were : 
George  Washington,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Daniel  Webster,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  John 
Marshall,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow, Robert  Fulton,  Washington 
Irving,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  David  G.  Farragut, 
Henry  Clay,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
George  Peabody,  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Peter  Cooper,  Eli  Whitney,  John 
J.  Audubon,  Horace  Mann,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  James  Kent,  Joseph 
Story,  John  Adams,  William  E. 
Channing,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Asa 
Gray. 

—  Columbus  Dispatch, 
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Some  one  has  said  that  litera- 
ture represents  men  in  contempla- 
tion, while  history  represents  men 
in  action. 

*       4c       4c 

A  MODERN  writer  makes  one  of 
his  characters  speak  as  follows :  "I 
never  worry.  When  a  man  worries 
he  goes  out  considerably  more  than 
half  the  road  to  meet  the  devil  and 
insists  on  dragging  him  home  with 
hint.  If  I  were  going  to  worry 
VA  first  buv  me  a  coffin." 


The  boy  or  the  girl  who  has  been 
"raised  a  pet"  has  some  pretty  hard 
lessons  to  learn  when  essaying  the 
task  of  teaching. 

*  4(      * 

Township  supervision  is  having 
a  steady,  natural,  and  healthy 
growth  and  public  sentiment  is  look- 
ing upon  it  with  favor. 

4c      *      * 

Hearty  congratulations  are  ex- 
tended to  all  those  who  recently  won 
the  coveted  state  certificate.  They 
are  apostles  of  progress. 

♦  *     * 

Carlyle  says  that  habit  is  the 
deepest  law  of  human  nature,  and 
all  teachers  would  do  well  to  pon- 
der this  view  of  the  case. 

4c       «       4( 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  speakers  on  school  themes  to  in- 
dulge in  elevated  platitudes  and 
hence  the  pleasure  in  hearing  one 
who  can  strike  fire. 

4c       *       4c 

The  oracular  teacher  is  quite 
ready  to  consign  to  outer  darkness 
any  one  who  has  the  temerity  to 
differ  from  him  or  question  the  ab- 
solute accuracy  of  any  of  his  deduc- 
tions. 

4c       4c       4c 

The  school  might  be  better  if  the 
teacher  were  more  nearly  like  the 
children  than  if  the  children  were 
like  the  teacher,  but,  of  course,  you 
might  have  difficulty  in  proving  this 
to  the  teacher. 
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If  the  boy  is  kept  in  after  school 
and  forced  to  write  the  spelling 
lesson  twenty  times,  it  is  just  pos- 
sible he  will  want  to  spell  poorly 
as  a  sort  of  balm  to  his  wounded 
feelings.    He's  a  real  boy. ' 

4c       4c      « 

The  cad,  the  snob,  the  prig,  the 
milk-sop  —  these  are  they  who 
should  be  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  school-house,  even  though  they 
hold  certificates,  and  sent  into  other 
fields  to  earn  their  daily  bread. 

*  4t       4t 

A    SUPERINTENDENT   W^S   Castiug 

about  for  a  good  teacher  for  a 
good  position,  and  visited  three 
schools.  One  teacher  was  talking 
at  her  pupils,  another  was  talking 
to  her  pupils,  and  the  third  was 
talking  with  her  pupils.  Which  did 
he  select? 

4^       *       « 

If  teaching  is  nothing  more  than 
merely  an  unavoidable  formality  for 
making  a  living — ^however  impor- 
tant that  is — then  it  surely  falls  be- 
low the  rank  of  the  high  calling 
that  we  so  often  hear  quoted.  The 
best  teachers  are  not  trying  to  see 
how  little  they  can  do  for  the 
money  they  get. 

*  4t       ♦ 

Suppose  that  some  pupil  should 
elevate  you  into  a  study  and  a  stand- 
ard for  himself  —  should  strive  to 
be  like  you  in  every  respect  — 
thought,  action,  feeling — ^and  should 
be  anxious  to  adopt  into  his  life  and 
work  just  what  you  are?     Would 


you  feel  comfortable  or  uncom- 
fortable? Would  you  consider  it  a 
compliment  or  would  it  be  a  respon- 
sibility? Would  you  advise  for  or 
against  the  pupil's  purpose  ? 

4t       4t      * 

The  things  we  really  want  to  see 
require  no  spectacles.  We  see  them 
without  external  aids.  But  the 
things  we  do  not  want  to  see — 
well,  that's  a  diflFerent  matter.  A 
mirror  that  doesn't  flatter  isn't  much 
of  a  mirror  after  all,  and  should 
be  relegated  to  the  attic. 

*       4^       * 

In  the  death  of  President  Har- 
per, of  Qiicago  University,  scholar- 
ship has  lost  one  of  its  brightest 
stars,  education  one  of  its  staunchest 
'  advocates,  and  humanity  one  of  its 
best  friends.  The  rich  man's  name 
may  be  forgotten,  but  the  scholar's 
never. 

41      *       41 

In  this  age  of  action  we  are  con- 
stantly translating  progress  into  lo- 
comotion, thinking,  all  the  while,  of 
railroad  trains,  automobiles  and  the 
like  and,  perhaps,  using  these  as  il- 
lustrations in  our  classes.  It  is  well 
to  cortsider,  however,  that  there  is 
progress  that  does  not  mean  loco- 
motion. Progress  often  means  re- 
pose, reflection.  The  manager  of  the 
shop  doesn't  do  the  most  running 
hither  and  thither.  He  directs,  but 
the  locomotion  is  left  to  others. 
4<     *     * 

The  presence  in  the  Legislature 
of  such  a  goodly  number  of  able 
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school  men  will  naturally  have  a 
wholesome  effect  in  creating  and 
fostering  school  sentiment.  Their 
presence  is  prima  facie  and  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  people  believe 

in  school  men. 

*    *    * 

We  once  had  occasion  to  ask  a 
very  observant  Principal  how  a  cer- 
tain teacher  was  getting  on  and  his 
reply  was  as  good  as  a  whole  vol- 
ume. All  he  said  was,  "Oh,  just 
sitting  there."  That  told  the  whole 
story.  Just  sitting  there!  Such  a 
teacher  ought  to  be  appointed  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee 
now  and  then. 

*  4c       * 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be 
found  the  names  of  four  teachers 
who  are  entering  upon  school  work 
in  the  grades  at  East  Liverpool. 
The  significant  fact  about  it  is  that 
they  are  all  college  graduates. 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  superior  advantages 
of  these  teachers  will  redound  to 
the  good  of  the  schools. 

*  1|C         * 

A  CHIP  on  a  shoulder  is  not  spe- 
cially ornamental  and  certainly  not 
very  useful.  Besides,  it  is  in  con- 
stant danger  of  suffering  vi>lence 
at  the  hand  of  some  boy.  It  is  quite 
in  accord  with  the  law  of  sugges- 
tion for  this  chip  to  remind  the 
boy  of  certain  possibilities  that  had 
not  occurred  to  him  before,  and, 
presto!  the  chip  is  the  unconscious 
victim  of  a  violent  collision. 


In  this  great  round  world  of  ours 
there  are  still  a  few  teachers  who 
continue  to  mark  the  fair  pages  of 
their  school  registers  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  pupils  instead  of  ab- 
sence. If  the  pupil  is  absent  one 
day  in  a  month  they  make  nine- 
teen unsightly  marks  instead  of  one 
and  so  do  nineteen  times  the  amount 
of  work  necessary.  If  the  pupil  is 
,  present  every  day  he  ought  to  be 
shown  the  clean  record  for  the 
month  with  no  mark  on  it. 

There  are  county  superinten- 
dents in  Pennsylvania  whose  salary 
•  is  much  larger  than  the  salary  of 
our  State  School  Commissioner — 
more's  the  pity !  These  county  su- 
perintendents do  not  receive  too 
much,  but  our  officials  receive  too 
little.  Hence,  our  pleasure  in  not- 
ing that  the  various  associations  of 
school  people  have  passed  resolu- 
tions asking  that  the  salary  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  Commissioner 
be  increased. 

*       *       4: 

SuPT.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  of 
Steubenville,  in  his  annual  report, 
in  commenting  upon  the  spirit  of 
teachers,  gives  expression  to  a  sen- 
timent that  is  worthy  to  be  repeated 
—  several  times  if  necessary: 
'Those  who  have  lost  the  progres- 
sive spirit  and  continually  hark  back 
to  the  past  as  good  enough,  are  first 
to  be  pitied,  then,  if  possible,  in- 
spired to  a  new  view,  and  if  alto- 
gether dead,  kindly  laid  away."    We 
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suggest,  in  addition,  the  singing  of 

the  doxology. 

♦  mm 

Nick  is  just  a  dog  —  or,  rather, 
a  doggie,  for  he  is  but  a  child  in 
the  dog  world;  but  he  is  full  of 
life  for  all  that.  He  frisks,  cavorts, 
rolls,  tumbles,  and  feels  good  gen- 
erally. He  is  animation  and  alert- 
ness incarnate.  His  brain  is  so  ac- 
tive that  he  responds  to  suggestions 
on  the  instant.  We  have  seen  chil- 
dren iJvho  were  quite  as  active  and 
alert  before  they  started  to  school. 
Then  they  became  dull,  and  the 
teacher  called  them  stupid.  Are  we 
sacrificing  innate  vitality  upon  the 
altar  of  "good  order?" 

♦  ♦     * 

A  MAN  of  large  experience  in 
school  matters  was  commenting 
upon  a  certain  school  in  Ohio,  and, 
among  other  things,  said:  "There 
is  one  thing  about  that  school  that 
stamps  it  as  good,  and  that  is  the 
spirit  shown  by  the  pupils.  They 
are  natural  and  easy  and  act  just  as 
we  should  expect  them  to  act  if  they 
were  invited  guests  at  the  home  of 
the  teachers.  Besides,  I  noticed 
that  the  teachers  treat  tliem  as 
guests.  That's  the  right  spirit." 
Hf     *     * 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  by 
means  of  books,  apparatus,  and  all 
other  school  appliances  is  to  wake 
the  child  up,  to  produce  in  his  soul 
an  arousal  that  will  make  him  alert 
to  all  the  elements  of  truth  about 
him,  the  sky,  the  earth,  with  all  they 


contain,  as  well  as  all  the  combina- 
tions that  all  these  things  beget.  If 
we  do  this,  then  the  books  have 
been  used  to  advantage  and  we  have 
done  something  worthy. 

*  *     * 

One  of  the  next  items  of  busi- 
ness before  the  house  is  the  adop- 
tion of  books  for  the  Reading  Cir- 
cle, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
year  there  may  be  neither  question 
nor  quibble  as  to  the  advisability  of. 
adopting  but  one  book  in  each  sub- 
ject. The  other  plan  is  cumber- 
some, complicated,  and  expensive 
to  all  concerned.  We  need  to  have 
greater  simplicity  and  solidity  if  the 
Reading  Circle  is  to  do  its  work  in 
full  measure. 

*  *     * 

Mark  Twain  tells  of  a  man 
who  took  an  examination  in  law 
and  failed,  repeating,  the  experi- 
ence several  times.  At  last  he  pass- 
ed and  was  given  a  certificate. 
Some  years  later  the  examiner  who 
failed  him  met  him  and  apologized 
for  so  doing,  saying  that  if  he  had 
known  it  would  make  so  little  dif- 
ference he  would  have  passed  him 
at  first.  The  moral  of  this  story  is 
somewhat  recondite,  so  we  refer  it 
to  Supt.  Piatt  of  Coshocton  to  make 
the  application. 

He      *      * 

A  GOODteachers*  agency  is  a  valu- 
able institution  and  its  function  is 
much  the  same  as  a  clearing-house 
in  the  financial  world.  The  agency 
learns  school  conditions  and  learns 
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also  the  capabilities  and  qualities  of 
teachers  and  is  thus  able  to  fill 
places  with  the  right  people  within 
the  limits  of  human  possibilities. 
There  has  existed  some  prejudice 
against  agencies,  but  this  is  fast  dis- 
appearing in  the  light  of  their  help- 
ful work. 

♦  *     * 

A  SLAVISH  dependence  upon  the 
text-book  by  the  teacher  in  the  reci- 
tation does  not  beget  that  degree  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
that  makes  for  the  highest  success. 
The  teacher  should  know  quite  as 
much  about  the  subject  in  hand  as 
he  exacts  from  the  pupils  and  he 
certainly  expects  them  to  recite  in- 
dependently of  the  book.  Of  course, 
there  are  subjects  that  require  the 
presence  of  the  open  book,  but  the 
general  principle  holds. 

♦  4c       ♦ 

We  shall  do  well  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  character  and  work 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln  this 
month,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have 
all  pupils  in  the  schools  commit  to 
memory  some  of  the  choice  litera- 
ture connected  with  these  names. 
Sometime  in  their  school  life  all  the 
boys  and  girls  should  commit  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  speech,  seeing 
that  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  literature 
and  is  instinct  with  the  true  patri- 
otic spirit. 

♦  mm 

In  his  "School  Management" 
Professor  Dutton  puts  the  case  in 
this  wise:     "Both  teacher  and  pu- 


pil are  members  of  a  social  com- 
munity, whose  welfare  and  happi- 
ness are  the  dominant  aims  of  all 
the  members,  where  the  teacher  is 
loved  and  respected  according  as 
he  loves  and  respects  his  pupils.  An 
offence  is  regarded  as  committed 
against  the  community  rather  than 
against  the  teacher,  and  the  offen- 
der is  treated  with  such  good  sense 
and  discrimination  as  to  awaken 
sincere  regret  on  his  part,  and  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  good  feel- 
ing and  high  purpose  among  all  the 
members  of  the  school  circle." 


One  of  these  days  we  shall  take 
pen  in  hand  for  the  purpose  of  writ- 
ing an  essay  on  the  subject  of  In- 
stinct. We  have  been  waiting, 
somewhat  impatiently  it  must  be 
confessed,  for  some  of  the  great 
ones  to  write  up  this  subject,  but  so 
far,  in  vain.  It  is  a  subject  worthy 
the  most  gifted  pen,  and  this  pen  is 
not  gifted  at  all  —  just  an  ordinary 
stub  pen.  So,  of  course,  it  cannot 
do  the  subject  anything  like  jus- 
tice. But  we  do  believe  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  instinct  —  in  spite 
of  the  stub  pen  —  even  teaching  in- 
stinct, if  you  will.  Moreover,  we 
believe  that  this  teaching  instinct 
will  largely  explain  success  in  the 
school-room,  whether  in  conducting 
the  recitation  or  in  what  is  common- 
ly called  discipline.  The  teacher 
who  has  this  instinct  knows  just 
what  to  do  in  any  given  case,  and 
without  being   told,    too.     But  the 
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one  who  has  not  —  (Better  drop  the 
subject  right  here). 
*     *     nt 

The  natural,  healthy  boy,  the  boy 
with  good  red  blood,  does  not  en- 
joy standing  by  watching  the  teach- 
er do  his  work  for  him.  All  he 
needs  is  a  suggestion  and  he  will 
attack  the  work  with  renewed  pur- 
pose. One  such  boy  read  this  prob- 
lem: "If  three-eighths  of  an  acre 
of  land  costs  forty-eight  dollars, 
what  will  an  acre  cost?"  Without 
much  consideration  he  found  three- 
eights  of  forty-eight  dollars  and 
announced  the  answer  to  be  eigh- 
teen dollars.  Then  the  teacher  said 
quietly  and  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible that  she  would  buy  at  least  an 
acre.  The  boy  thought  a  moment, 
then  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at 
his  own  mistake  and  in  a  trice  had 
solved  the  problem  correctly.  The 
boy  solved  his  own  problem  and 
had  all  the  fun  because  the  teacher 
was  wise. 

*        4e        « 

Let  it  be  spoken  in  accents  as 
mild  as  the  voice  of  the  cooing  dove 
that  no  whispering  zephyrs  may 
hear  and  bear  beyond  state  lines, 
but  the  fact  is  that  there  are  teach- 
ers in  Ohio  who  draw  their  salaries 
with  regularity  and  something  akin 
to  avidity  but  who  seem  never  yet 
to  have  learned  the  gentle  art  of 
making  out  a  simple  report  accu- 
rately. EVery  superintendent  and 
principal  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  every 
clerk  in  the  School  Commissioner's 


office,  will  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  There  is  an  in- 
congruity in  our  insisting  upon  ac- 
curacy in  our  pupils  five  minutes 
after  we  have  sent  in  a  report  that 
contains  one  or  more  inaccuracies, 
that  must  be  corrected  by  some  one 

else. 

*  *     * 

The  demand  for  good  teachers  is 
increasing  day  by  day,  and,  in  the 
high  schools,  this  demand  calls  for 
teachers  with  college  training.  In 
fact,  the  demand  just  now  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  This  condition  of 
things  augurs  well  for  the  good 
summer  schools.  Moreover,  it  is 
none  too  soon  for  teachers  to  be  in- 
augurating plans  for  next  summer. 
The  young  man  who  has  sufficient 
faith  in  himself  to  invest  in  himself 
at  a  good  summer  school  is  the  very 
teacher  that  will  be  selected  in 
preference  to  the  stay-at-home  who 
adheres  to  the  policy  of  "Let  well 
enough  alone."  If  he  is  a  wise 
young  man  he  will  cast  about  to 
determine  what  line  of  work  is  call- 
ing most  loudly  and  then  set  about 
supplying  the  deficiencies  in  his  own 
equipment.  Then,  whether  he  se- 
cures a  better  place  or  not,  he  will 
have    the    consciousness    of    being 

progressive. 

*  *     « 

Patriotism  is  good,  but  too  often 
we  connect  it  with  war  whereas  it 
should  be  joined  with  peace.  If 
the  schools  could  but  inculcate  the 
sort  of  patriotism  that  will  make  us 
all   love  our  country  —  all  of  our 
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country,  including  the  back  yard, 
— then  we  should  experience  a  feel- 
ing of  civic  responsibility  that  would 
manifest  itself  in  our  every-day 
work.  The  back-yards  would  be  kept 
clean,  even  if  not  beautified  with 
flowers.  Even  the  back  alleys  would 
show*  to  better  advantage.  The 
farmer  would  look  after  the  fences, 
the  roads,  and  the  outbuildings.  He 
loves  his  country  so  much  that  Be 
can  not  endure  seeing  it  disfigured. 
Paint  would  be  applied  when  it 
would  improve  and  withheld  when 
it  would  mar.  In  time,  this  desire 
for  order  and  beauty  would  mani- 
fest itself  at  the  polls  and  only  high- 
grade  men  could  hope  to  win  the 
votes  of  these  order-loving  citizens. 


I  HAD  a  dream  —  a  day  dream  — 
and  in  this  dream  I  found  myself 
teaching  a  country  school.  The 
school-house  was  in  the  center  of 
large  grounds  surrounded  by  an  iron 
fence.  In  these  grounds  stood  sev- 
eral noble  trees,  and  much  beauti- 
ful shrubbery.  Flowers  of  many 
kinds  gave  up  their  fragrance  to  the 
breezes,  and  the  singing  of  birds 
among  the  trees  gave  an  added 
charm.  Ample  play-grounds  were 
seen  in  the  grounds,  supplied  with 
all  appliances  necessary  for  out- 
door games  and  sports.  The  school- 
house  itself  was  large  and  beauti- 
ful. Inside  were  seen  an  elegant 
case  filled  with  choice  books,  a  beau- 
tiful clock  hung  on  the  front  wall, 
beautiful     pictures     adorned     the 


room,  and  growing  plants  were  to 
be  seen  in  pleasant  nooks.  The  chil- 
dren themselves  seemed  in  perfect 
accord  with  their  surroundings  and 
their  work  seemed  but  a  continuar 
tion  of  their  play.  The  birds,  the 
trees,  the  flowers,  and  the  children 
made  a  picture  that  made  the  teach- 
er's heart  glad. 


In  November  William  S,  Mack, 
Western  Manager  of  the  Prang 
Educational  Co.  and  also  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Auro- 
ra, 111.,  read  a  paper  at  Indianapolis 
on  "A  School  Board's  Relation  to 
the  Pupil,"  which  every  member  of 
boards  of  education  ought  to  read. 
It  is  published  in  pamphlet  form  by 
The  Orville  Brewer  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago.  Superintendents  and 
teachers  will  do  a  distinct  service 
for  the  cause  of  education  by  call- 
ing attention  to  this  publication.  A 
few  sentences  will  give  a  slight  clue 
to  the  general  tenor  of  the  paper: 
"No  greater  obligation  rests  upon  a 
board  than  the  one  of  providing  at 
any  cost  a  good  teacher  for  every 
pupil  in  every  grade  of  the  schools." 
*  *  *  "The  ordinary  formal  ex- 
amination of  candidates,  whether 
by  county  superintendent  or  school 
board,  cannot  reveal  in  any  proper 
sense  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
a  good  teacher."  'K  *  *  "When 
under  the  pressure  of  outside  influ- 
ence in  the  community  the  good, 
bad  and  indifferent  are  given 
places,  the  only  limit  being  the  num- 
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ber  of  vacancies,  then  the  local 
training  class  becomes  a  menace  to 
the  pupil,  and  an  effective  agency 
for  preventing  the  schools  from  ris- 
ing above  the  dead  level  of  medi- 
ocrity." ♦  ♦  *  "The  pupil  is 
the  central  figure  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, but  to  the  everlasting  shame 
of  school  boards  they  have  too  often 
foiled  to  see  him.  To  be  sure  they 
have  built  school-houses  for  him, 
elected  teachers  and  adopted  text- 
books, but  too  seldom  while  doing 
it  have  they  been  moved  to  contem- 
plate seriously  the  real  purpose  and 
effect  of  their  official  action." 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—  Miss  Sue  Garman,  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Osborn,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a  place  in  Steele 
High  School,  Dayton.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  some  months  ago  she 
contributed  an  excellent  article  on 
manual  training  to  the  Monthly. 

—  The  officers  of  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association  are:  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  Colum- 
bus; Secretary,  Supt.  J.  B.  Mohler, 
Orrville;  Treasurer,  Supt.  L.  E. 
York,  Barnesville;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Chairman,  John  S.  Weaver , 
Springfield;  Supt.  R.  E.  Rayman, 
East  Liverpool;  Supt.  E.  M.  Van 
Cleve,  Steubenville ;  Supt.  J.  V. 
McMillan,  Marietta;  Supt.  J.  D. 
Simkins,  Newark;  Supt.  W.  H. 
Kirk,  East  Qeyeland. 

—  The  next  meeting  of  the  San- 
dy   Valley    Teachers*    Association 


will  be  held  in  Waynesburg.  The 
other  five  hustling  towns  that  be- 
long to  this  organization  are  Car- 
rollton,  Minerva,  Malvern,  Magno- 
lia and  Mineral  City.  The  date  set 
for  the  meeting  is  February  16  and 
17. 

—  Supt.  E.  C.  Bishop,  of  the  Ne- 
braska country  schools  recently  held 
in  Lincoln  a  corn  contest  —  the  boys 
receiving  prizes  in  corn-raising  and 
the  girls  in  corn-cooking.  There 
were  in  all  629  contestants  and  the 
merchants  of  Lincoln  donated 
prizes  amounting  to  $1,000. 

—  The  Century  begins  the  new 
year  with  a  noble  array  of  high- 
grade  articles.  Each  number  sur- 
passes its  predecessor  even  though 
the  feat  seemed  impossible  a  month 
ago.  Among  the  magazines  that 
take  first  rank  the  Century  is  one  of 
the  best. 

—  Prin.  Wells  L.  Griswold,  of 
Rayen  High  School,  Youngstown, 
a  cut  of  whom  we  publish  in  this 
issue,  is  the  Ohio  Director  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  upon  whom  rests  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  Ohio  is  worthily  represented  at 
the  San  Francisco  meeting.  He  has 
the  requisite  energy   for  the  task. 

—  The  small  boy  was  at  prayer 
meeting  and  heard  a  man  telling  of 
the  belief  that  in  the  next  life  peo- 
ple continue  the  work  of  this  life, 
whereupon  he  remarked  to  his  fath- 
er, "Hope  I  won't  have  to  keep  on 
working  bank  discount  problems." 
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—  Supt  E.  P.  Dean,  of  Ash- 
land, with  characteristic  ingenuity 
has  invented  a  blackboard  eraser 
which  is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary 
one  in  use.  He  is  also  at  the  head 
of  the  company  that  has  been  or- 
ganized for  their  manufacture. 

—  The  teacher  in  an  Ohio  school 
has  many  foreign-bom  children  in 
her  room  who  are  struggling  with 
the  intricacies  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  well  as  other  things. 
Hence,  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  re- 
peat the  command,  "Pay  attention," 
quite  often.  One  morning  a  little 
Italian  boy  brought  her  a  nickel. 
When  asked  why,  he  replied  he 
wanted  to  pay  'tention. 

—  Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins,  of  New- 
ark, takes  his  pen  in  hand  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  four  columns 
on  the  subject  of  spelling  and  arith- 
metic, instituting  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  schools  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  Newark.  It  seems  that 
the  former  city  had  an  examination 
in  these  two  subjects  in  1846  and 
again  in  1905,  using  the  same  ques- 
tions. In  1905  Newark  used  these 
questions  in  an  examination.  These 
facts  give  an  opportunity  to  show 
that  our  arithmetic  and  spelling  are 
better  than  in  the  good  old  times, 
and  Supt.  Simkins  extracts  some 
comfort  from  the  good  showing 
made  by  the  Newark  schools  as 
compared  with  Springfield.  With 
characteristic  modesty  and  fairness 
he  takes  no  credit  to  himself  but 
gives  it  all  to  his  predecesors  and 


the  present  teaching  force.  The  ar- 
ticle is  published  in  the  Newark 
Daily  Advocate  of  Jan.  15. 

—  Our  readers  will  find  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Weaver  Bros.,  of  Al- 
liance in  this  issue.  They  produce 
artistic  diplomas  and  have  a  good 
reputation  for  fair  dealing.  The 
time  for  displomas  is  coming  on  and 
it  is  none  too  soon  to  make  inqui- 
ries concerning  styles  and  prices. 

—  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades  of  Fair  Avenue  School,  Co- 
lumbus, presided  over  by  Miss  Mer- 
cedes Corbin,  Miss  Pearl  Roling 
and  Miss  Grace  Roling,  recently 
gave  an  entertainment  which  netted 
$85.00.'  This  sum  has  been  spent 
for  beautiful  pictures. 

—  C.  M.  Barber,  one  of  the  wide- 
awake teachers  of  Knox  Co.,  has  a 
busy  world  of  forty-one  pupils  in 
which  to  exercise  his. talents.  Such 
a  school  is  an  epitome  of  the  entire 
educational  system. 

—  The  following  extract  is  taken 
from  a  circular  isuesd  by  the  Ohio 
N.  E.  A.  Committee:  "Describing 
the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  in 
Arizona,  the  Rocky  Mountain  scen- 
ery in  Colorado,  including  the  Roy- 
al Gorge,  Tennessee  Pass  and  the 
Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross  simply 
bankrupts  the  English  language.  At 
Colorado  Springs  trips  can  be  taken 
to  Manitou,  Pike's  Peak  and  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods.  A  short  side 
trip  to  Cripple  Creek  shows  the 
heart  of  the  gold  mining  district. 
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Northern  routes  have  the  grandeur 
of  the  Fraser  river  and  Canadian 
Rockies,#which  is  equal  to  anything 
seen  in  the  world.  A  trip  through 
the  Yellowstone  Park  is  a  pleasure 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Stopovers 
are  available  for  seeing  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  including  Denver,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque, 
Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle  and  St. 
Paul." 

—  P.  E.  Ward,  of  Willoughby, 
has  been  appointed  to  membership 
on  the  board  of  county  examiners 
to  succeed  Hon.  S.  D.  Shankland, 
who  resigned  upon  being  elected  to 
the  legislature. 

—  The  Times,  of  Fostoria.  on 
January  11  had  a  lengthy  and  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  workings  of 
the  manual  training  department  of 
the  schools  and  paid  Supt.  Layton 
a  high  compliment. 

i  — The  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 

nal has  republished  the  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Monthly  on  "A  Farmer's  View  of 
Some  School  Matters,"  by  Harvey 
P.  Skinner,  of  Middleport. 

—  Albert  W.  Rankin,  Inspector 
of  State  Graded  Schools  in  Minne- 
sota, in  his  latest  report  expresses 
himself  thus:  "We  teachers  have 
not  enough  faith  in  our  profession. 
We  are  too  often  task-masters  and 
not  teachers  at  all.  A  real  teacher 
works  with  the  child,  a  task-master 
at  him.  We  are  too  much  in  a  hur- 
ry. We  want  immediate  results.  If 
a  painter  does  his  work  when  walls 


are  damp,  th^  oil  will  not  sink  in, 
and  the  improvement  is  of  short  du- 
ration. Many  a  child  comes  to 
school  not  ready  for  drill.  He  needs 
to  be  set  in  the  sunlight,  so  that 
the  pores  of  his  mind  may  open  to 
the  influence  of  the  school." 

—  The  round-trip  rate  to  San 
Francisco,  including  membership 
fee,  will  be  $70.30.  Permission  will 
be  given  to  go  by  one  route  and  re- 
turn by  another.  Tickets  will  be  on 
sale  June  25  and  will  be  good  till 
Sept.  15. 

—  Principal  O.  P.  Voorhes,  of  the 
Oyler  School,  Cincinnati,  has  a 
right  not  only  to  take  the  cake  but 
the  entire  ouptut  of  the  whole  do- 
mestic science  department,  as  a  pre- 
mium for  his  great  success  as  a 
gourd  producer.  The  one  now 
hanging  in  the  editor's  den  meas- 
ures one  yard  from  the  point  of  its 
beak  to  the  tip  of  its  tail  and  indi-" 
cates  great  care  in  its  selection  and 
preparation  for  shipment.  Mr. 
Voorhes  can  explain  how  it  was 
grown  and  we  predict  that  Burbank 
will  soon  take  up  his  residence  on 
the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Ohio  and 
learn  from  this  Cincinnati  princi- 
pal the  secrets  of  Gourd  Gardening. 

—  Here  is  the  list  of  words  which 
the  pupils  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
Newark  were  asked  to  spell :  Acci- 
dental, accessible,  baptism,  chirog- 
raphy,  characteristic,  deceitfully, 
descendent,  eccentric,  evanescent, 
fierceness,  feignedly,  ghastlinss, 
gnawed,  heiress,  hysterics,  imbecili- 
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ty,  inconceivable,  inconvenience,  in- 
efficient, irresistible. 

—  Supt.  W.  N.  Beetham,  of  Car- 
roUton,  is  getting  out  a  new  printed 
course  of  study  to  include  some  new 
features  and  to  omit  some  of  the 
old  stereotyped  divisions.  Any  one 
wishing  a  copy  may  have  it  on  ap- 
plication. The  school  is  First  Grade, 
eight  rooms,  town  of  2,000  inhab- 
itants. 

—  "Nature  Study  and  Garden- 
ing" is  the  title  of  a  booklet  just 
issued  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Washington,  D.  C.  This 
booklet  has  been  prepared  primari- 
ly for  Indian  schools,  but  all  schools 
will  find  it  very  useful.  It  shows 
by  concrete  work  how  nature  study 
can  be  made  the  basis  for  work  in 
writing,  language,  and  number. 

—  The  following  is  the  list  of 
problems  referred  to  in  connection 
with  Supt.  Simkins'  article: 

1.  Add  together  the  following 
numbers :  Three  thousand  and  nine, 
twenty-nine,  one,  sixty-one,  three 
hundred  and  one,  sixteen,  seven 
hundred  two,  nine  thousand,  nine- 
teen and  a  half,  one  and  a  half. 

2.  Multiply  10008  by  8009. 

3.  In  a  town  five  miles  wide  and 
six  miles  long,  how  many  acres? 

4.  How  many  steps  of  two  and  a 
half  feet  each  will  a  person  take  in 
walking  a  mile  ? 

5.  What  is  one  third  of  175^? 

6.  A  boy  bought  three  oranges 
for  37i  cents  and  sold  them  for  i^ 


cents  apiece,  what  would  he  have 
gained  if  he  had  sold  them  for  2^ 
cents  apiece  ? 

7.  There  is  a  certain  number^ 
one-third  of  it  exceeds  one-fourth 
of  it  by  two ;  what  is  the  number? 

8.  What  is  the  simple  interest  of 
$1,200  for  12  years,  11  months,  and 
29  days  (at  6  per  cent,  interest)  ? 

—  George  O.  Higley,  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Ohio  Wesle)ran 
University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  desires 
to  receive  appointments  as  lecturer 
on  physiology  and  hygiene  at  teach- 
ers* institutes  during  the  coming 
summer.  Professor  Higley  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, holding  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Science  and  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy from  that  institution.  He 
has  done  considerable  work  in 
physiolc^,  including  original  work 
on  "respiration,"  and  is  now  giving 
a  course  of  lectures  on  "The  Appli- 
cations of  Chemistry  to  Public  Hy- 
giene." He  will  also  do  work  in 
physical  geography. 

—  The  grade  teachers  of  Carroll- 
ton  gave  an  entertainment  recently 
and  made  over  $70  net.  The  money 
will  be  used  in  buying  pictures  for 
the  several  rooms. 

—  Supt.  J.  H.  Finley,  of  Ant- 
werp, has  brought  the  schools  to  a 
high  degree  of  proficiency.  He 
works  all  the  time  and  works  ac- 
cording to  plans  and  specifications 
that  have  been  carefully  thought 
out  in  advance. 
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—  President  L.  M.  Sniff,  of  the 
Tri- State  Normal  College,  Angola, 
Ind.,  in  his  advertisement  in  this 
number,  has  a  statement  which  is 
the  very  quintessence  of  English, 
"No  Secret  Fraternities.  No  Haz- 
ing.    No  Rowdyism  —  Work." 

—  Ralph  Demorest  has  resigned 
his  position  in  the  high  school  at 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  to  accept  a 
similar  position  in  the  Toledo 
schools  at  a  salary  of  $1,200. 

—  Edward  Rowland  Sill,  whose 
poems  often  appear  in  the  Month- 
ly, was  at  one  time  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

— Prof.  W.  H.  Critzer,  supervisor 
of  music  in  the  Galion  schools,  has 
charge  of  the  music  also  in  Mt. 
Gilead.  Two  years  ago  he  was  in 
Mt.  Gilead  and  now  has  returned. 
They  couldn't  get  along  without 
him.     He's  one  of  the  best. 

—  U.  M.  McCaughey,  of  the  Ak- 
ron high  school,  has  long  looked 
and  longed  for  work  in  history  and 
now  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  has  come  into  his  rightful 
heritage  —  teaching  nothing  but 
General  History. 

—  Prin.  A.  J.  Fry,  of  Dennison, 
has  been  elected  to  the  superintend- 
ency  at  Fairport  Harbor  and  is  busy 
in  the  work  of  his  new  position. 

—  The  State  Board  of  Examin- 
ers organized  as  follows :  President, 
Supt.  H.  B.  Williams,  Sandusky; 
clerk,  Hon.  W.  H.  Meek,  Dayton; 
treasurer,    Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey, 


Ironton ;  Supt.  Arthur,  Powell  Mid- 
dletown ;   Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Lima. 

—  Prof.  L.  L.  Garber,  of  Ash- 
land College,  Ashland,  Ohio,  has 
prepared  outline  studies  in  Ameri- 
can and  English  literature  which 
will  prove  suggestive  and  helpful  to 
all  students.  These  are  arranged  in 
neat  form  in  a  booklet  of  48  pages 
which  sells  for  ten  cents.  Address 
The  Garber  Co.,  Ashland. 

—  Applicants  for  teachers'  cer- 
tificates in  Carroll  County  are  few 
and  far  between.  In  the  last  four 
examinations  there  have  been  only 
1 5  applicants,  the  cost  of  examining 
each  being  over  $10.  Does  not  this 
argue  fewer  examinations? 

—  Supt.  H.  E.  Dening,  of  Man- 
chester, succeeds  Supt.  J.  H.  Wright 
on  the  board  of  examiners  in 
Adams  County,  an"d  Supt.  F.  W. 
Kendall,  of  Winchester,  succeeds  J. 
E.  Cross,  whose  duties  as  editor  of 
the  Adams  County  Record  demand 
all  his  time.  Both  the  new  men  are 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
teachers. 

—  The  N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  San 
Francisco,  July  9-13,  will  turn  the 
faces  of  many  pilgrims  toward  the 
West.  The  Golden  Gate  people  are 
already  making  great  plans  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  guests,  and 
their  hospitality  has  become  pro- 
verbial. 

—  Mrs.  W.  F.  Gephart  has  been 
dangerously  ill  for  several  weeks, 
but  is  now  considered  on  the  way 
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to  complete  recovery,  and  Mr.  Gep- 
hart  has  resumed  his  work  in  Ohio 
State  University. 

— The  school  attendance  at  Lo- 
rain has  passed  the  3,000  mark.  A 
new  twelve-room  building  will  be 
ready  for  use  about  Feb.  i.  Pro- 
gress is  in  the  air  at  Lorain  and 
Supt.  Eldredge  and  his  teachers  ex- 
pect to  keep  the  schools  fully  up  to 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  city. 

—  Mrs.  Alice  Robinson  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Angell,  of  the  Ohio  State 
Normal  College,  Oxford,  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Arts  and  Manu- 
al Training  Association  at  Colum- 
bus. 

—  Prof.  Ball,  director  of  manual 
training  in  Cincinnati,  delivered  an 
address  on  "Porto  Rican  Schools" 
at  the  Columbus  meeting,  which  has 
been  given  strong  words  of  praise. 

—  Prin.  Harlan  E.  Hall,  of  the 
Mansfield  high  school,  is  listening 
to  the  "call  of  the  wild"  and  may 
hie  him  away  next  summer  into 
some  virgin  forest,  far  from  the 
haunts  of  men  to  "list  to  Nature's 
teaching."  Meantime,  he  will  learn 
the  new  language  Esperahto  so  as 
to  converse  freely  with  all  living 
beings. 

—  The  Superintendents'  Section 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  meet  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Feb.  27,  and  a  large  dele- 
gation from  Ohio  will  attend. 

—  Eleven  teachers  of  the  Fre- 
mont schools  have  had  an  increase 
of  salary  this  year.     They  all  ac- 


quitted themselves  nobly  in  the  or- 
deal. 

—  Miss  Maude  Fisher,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Indiana  (Penna.)  Nor- 
mal School,  has  accepted  a  position 

vin  the  schools  of  East  Liverpool  to 
do  work  in  the  fourth  grade. 

—  Charles  P.  Lynch,  third  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 
schools,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
principalship  of  the  West  Hig^h 
School  to  succeed  Prin.  Theo.  H. 
Johnston,  who  has  resigned  in  the 
interest  of  his  wife's  health.  He 
will  retire  to  his  beautiful  fruit 
farm  near  Los  Angeles,  California. 

—  Dean  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  of 
Miami  University,  was  entertained 
during  the  holidays  at  the  home  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Johnson, 
Princeton.  Prof.  Johnson,  now  of 
Princeton  University,  was  for  sev- 
eral years  a  member  of  the  faculty 
in  Miami  University. 

—  E.  F.  Moulton,  former  super- 
intendent of  the  Cleveland  schools, 
has  been  appointed  associate  super- 
intendent by  Supt.  Brooks  till  July 
1st.  Supt.  Brooks  has  taken  hold 
of  the  work  of  the  new  position  in" 
such  a  way  as  to  impress  the  com- 
munity most  favorably. 

—  Supt.  F.  J.  Roller,  Niles,  has  a 
completely  equipped  "Oldsmobile" 
and  time  is  nothing  to  him  now  in 
going  from  building  to  building  on 
inspection  tours.  Mr.  Roller  is.  me- 
chanic enough  to  do  the  necessary 
repair  work  on  the  machine. 
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—  Mrs.  Frances  Richards,  of  Mi- 
ami University,  spent  her  Christ- 
mas vacation  in  the  South'.  A  num- 
ber of  her  former  pupils  gave  a 
reception  in  her  honor  at  Galveston, 
Texas. 

—  The  high  schools  of  Cleveland  , 
have  enrollments  as  follows:   Cen- 
tral, 1660;  East,  1200;  West,  682; 
South,  417;    Lincoln,   570;    Glen- 
ville,  370.    Total,  4899. 

—  Miss  Nellie  Woods,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, has  taken  a  position  as 
teacher  in  third  grade  in  East  Liv- 
erpool. 

—  Nottingham  has  taken  the  pre- 
liminary steps  toward  the  erection 

1      of  a  large  new  building. 

.  — D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

'  have  recently  published  "A  Text- 
i  Book  of  Botany,"  by  Dr.  John  M'. 
Coulter,  of  Chicago  University, 
whose  scholarly  attainments  in  this 
field  are  known  wherever  botany  is 
studied.  This  book  contains  a 
wealth  of  superb  illustrations  that 
add  greatly  to  its  value.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  fine  bit  of  book-mak- 
ing. 

—  Miss  Louise  Doerfer,  of  Can- 
\  ton,  a  teacher  of  experience,  has 
\  taken  a  position  in  East  Liverpool, 
I  doing  work  in  eighth  grade.  She  is 
\      a  graduate  of  Chicago  University. 

—  Dr.  T.  S.  Lowden,  of  Clark 
University,  has  three  weeks'  insti- 

I      tute  work  in  Ohio,  for  next  year, 
and  can  fill  another  date  or  so.    He 


is  authority  on  matters  related  to 
child  study. 

—  Prof.  E.  P.  Durrant,  of  Otter- 
bein  University,  will  be  one  of  the 
instructors  in  the  Perry  County  in- 
stitute. His  specialties  are  geogra- 
phy and  science. 

—  Supt.  E.  M.  VanCleve,  of 
Steubenville,  in  his  annual  report, 
says :  " Jhe  right  view  of  this  sal- 
ary question  is  not  to"  ascertain  how 
little  we  can  pay  and  keep  the  teach- 
er from  want,  but  rather  how  much 
we  can  pay  to  the  devoted  servant 
to  keep  her  comfortable  and  happy 
and  free  from  care  that  kills  the 
power  to  insgire." 

—  F.  E.  Ostrander,  for  a  dozen 
years  principal  of  high  school  at 
Warren,  has  seen  his  school  grow 
from  80  to  300  pupils  —  while  the 
town's  population  has  not  increas- 
ed more  than  one-third. 

—  The  Annual  Report  and  The 
Course  of  Study  and  Syllabus  of  the 
Steubenville  schools,  just  issued,  are 
among  the  finest  school  publications 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  the  matter 
is  well  worthy  the  elegant  dress. 
Somebody  over  there  has  an  eye  for 
the  artistic. 

—  Miss  Marian  Hackedorn, 
teacher  of  literature  in  the  Mans- 
field high  school,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  English  de- 
partment of  one  of  the  high  schools 
in  New  York  City,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,800  a  year.  Her  place  has  been 
filled  by  Miss  Helen  Simpson,  who 
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was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Mans- 
field high  school. 

—  Miss  May  Corbett,  of  Woos- 
ter,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wooster,  with  one  year  in  special 
work  in  English  at  Oberlin,  has 
taken  charge  of  sixth  grade  work  at 
East  Liverpool. 

—  In  Wisconsin  all  teachers  must 
pass  an  examination  in  agriculture 
and  the  subject  must  be  taught  in 
all  the  schools. 

—  Prof.  J.  V.  Denney  addressed 
the  teachers  of  Columbus  and 
Franklin  County,  Jan.  20th.  So  of- 
ten has  this  occurred  that  it  has 
come  to  be  a  habit.  Miss  Ethel 
Bowman  sang  beautifully. 

—  Cuyahoga  county  teachers  had 
an  excellent  meeting  Jan.  20th  in 
Cleveland  and  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson 
gave  one  of  his  wholesome,  sensible 
addresses. 

—  The  Preble  Co.  teachers  had  a 
sort  of  family  reunion  Jan.  20th, 
when  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey  and  O. 
T.  Corson  gave  addresses.  Miss 
Ethel  Kinmiel  and  Miss  Flo  Miller 
furnished  delightful  music. 

—  Miss  Winona  Hughes,  of  the 
Mansfield  high  school,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  Mt,  Holyoke  College  as 
instructor  in  chemistry. 

—  The  Macmillan  Company  in 
the  past  seven  years  have  published 
on  an  average  three  books  for  every 
working  day. 

—  The  new  high  school  building 


at  Clintonville  was  dedicated  Jan. 
26  with  a  good  programme.  Prin. 
W.  S.  Jennings  and  his  assistant. 
Miss  Olelia  Drake,  with  their  fifty 
pupils,  now  enjoy  school  life  to  the 
full. 

—  Ernest  C.  Boyd,  a  student  of 
Ohio  I'niversity,  has  ben  elected  to 

■  the  superintendency  of  the  schools 
of  (J)rangeville,  Trumbull  Co. 

— Prof.  Carl  Hemminghaus,  who 
has  had  charge  of  Latin  and  Ger- 
man in  Capital  University  for  sev- 
enteen years,  will  at  the  close  of  the 
present  year  take  charge  of  the 
Lutheran  Teachers'  Seminary  at 
Woodville  with  the  title  of  Direc- 
tor. This  is  a  case  of  a  position, 
seeking  the  man. 

—  The  Lancaster  public  schools 
have  this  year  for  the  first  time 
made  the  experiment  of  having 
lady  principals  —  Miss  Elizabeth 
O'Grady  is  principal  of  the  East 
building  and  Miss  Delia  Court- 
wrigh't  principal  of  the  West  build- 
ing. The  experiment  has  been  a 
success,  as  both  ladies  are  handling 
their  positions  very  satisfactorily, 
and  maintaining  excellent  discipline. 

—  Supt.  L.  C.  Martzolflf  of  New 
Lexington  will  not  teach  next  year, 
but  will  complete  his  course  at  Ohio 
University.  He  will  study  during 
the  summer  term  and  do  some 
teaching.  He  already  has  three 
weeks  of  institute  work,  going  to 
Hocking  county  for  the  fourth 
vcar. 


^ 
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—  Miss  Maude  Myers  resigned 
the  principalship  of  the  Delaware 
high  school  some  weeks  ago  and  at 
the  holidays  was  married  to  Charles 
Keeler,  a  banker  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  they  now  live.  Mrs,  A.  C. 
Dackerman  was  promoted  to  the 
principalship,  Miss  Hortense  Pat- 
terson was  promoted  from  sixth 
grade  to  the  high  school,  and  her 
place,  in  turn,  has  been  taken  by 
Miss  Sylvia  West,  a  classical  grad- 
uate of  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

I 

—  E.  H.  Scott,  senior  member  of 

the  firm  of  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
Chicago,  in  his  Christmas  Greeting 
expresses  sentiments  worthy  the 
noble  man  that  he  is.  He  is  always 
looking  for  the  good  in  people  and 
!        always  finds  it. 

I  —  H.  C.  Gossard,  of  Helena,  a 

senior  in  Ohio  Northern  Universi- 

i  ty  ,has  been  elected  teacher  of 
mathemathics  iiv  the  Bellefontaine 
high  school  to  fill  the  vacancy  caus- 
ed by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Sil- 
ver." 

—  Supt.  S.  H.  Layton,  of  Fos- 
toria,  has  manual  training  in  full 
swing  in  the  schools.  In  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades  95  boys  are 
doing  shop  work,  while  the  girls  are 
sewing.  Apparatus  to  the  value  of 
$7cx>  has  been  recently  added  to  the 
high  school  laboratory  equipment. 

—  A.  J.  Welty,  who  teaches  in 
Pleasant  township,  Putnam  county, 
writes  us  in  commendation  of  the 
position  the  Monthly  takes  upon 


the  subject  of  agriculture  in  the 
schools.  His  own  experience  seems 
to  ratify  all  that  has  been  said  in 
favor  of  the  movement. 

letter  to  mrs.  bixby. 

Executive  Mansion,  Wash- 
ington, November  21,  1864.  • 
Mrs.  Bixby,  Boston,  Massachusetts: 

Dear  Madam  —  I  have  been 
shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  De- 
partment a  statement  of  the  Adju- 
tant-General of  Massachusetts  that 
you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who 
have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless 
must  be  any  words  of  mine  which 
should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from 
the  grief  of  a  loss  so  over- whelm- 
ing. But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
tendering  to  you  the  consolation 
that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of 
the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I 
pray  that  our  heavenly  Father  may 
assuage  the  anguish  of  your  be- 
reavement, and  leave  you  only  the 
cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and 
lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must 
be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and   re- 
spectfully, 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

—  Abram  Brown  of  East  High 
School,  Columbus,  has  gone  to  Tuc- 
son, Arizona,  for  a  few  weeks  to  be 
with  Mrs.  Brown  who  is  spending 
the  winter  in  that  salubrious  cli- 
mate. 
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—  These  words  of  Washington, 
in  accepting  from  Congress  the  of- 
fice of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 


gress  that,  as  no  pecuniary  consid- 
eration could  have  tempted  me  to 
accept  the  arduous  employment  at 


PRIN.    WELLS   L.    GRISWOLD. 


army,  ought  to  be  known  by  every 
pupil  in  the  schools!  *'As  to  pay, 
sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Con- 


the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease 
and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  any   profit  from   it.     I    will 
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keep  an  exact  account  of  my  ex- 
penses. Those,  I  doubt  not,  they 
will  discharge;  and  that  is  all  I 
desire/' 

—  Prof.  J.  H.  Dickason  of  Woos- 
ter  read  an  excellent  paper  before 
the  Ohio  Teachers'  Federation  at 
the  Columbus  meeting.  He  has 
gone  steadily  upward  and  onward 
in  educational  work  and  is  now  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  staunch  lead- 
ers. He  never  appears  on  a  pro- 
gramme without  a  message  that  is 
worth  while. 

—  In  the  Classical  Journal  for 
January  we  notice  an  account  of  a 
Latin  commencement  in  the  South 
Omaha  high  school.  Among  the 
features  was  a  mock  trial  in  which 
charges  were  preferred  against  Vir- 
gil, Cicero,  and  Caesar.  The  jury 
acquitted  the  two  former  and  sent 
them  back  to  Hades  but  Caesar  was 
found  guilty,  chiefly  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Ariovistus  and  sentenced 
to  "build  a  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
souri exactly  like  the  one  he  built 
across  the  Rhine,  and  to  stand 
ready  to  explain  the  building  of  it 

I       to  any  Latin  student  who  came  to 
him." 

—  James  F  McCullough,  propri- 
etor of  the  McCullough  Teachers' 
Agency,  Chicago,  has  been  visiting 
schools  in  Ohio  recently  to  become 
conversant  with  school  conditions 
and  personally  acquainted  with 
teachers.  Being  a  practical  school 
man  himself  he  knows  good  work 
when  he  seesit.    This  is  the  sort  of 


agency  work  that  inspires  confi- 
dence and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
this  agency  has  had  such  a  re- 
markable growth.  Boards  of  edu- 
cation are  ever  ready  to  entrust 
their  interests  to  an  agency  thus 
conducted 

—  The  Galion  city  institute  on 
January  13th  had  the. pleasure  of 
hearing  President  L.  M.  Sniff  of 
the  Tri-State  Normal  College  of« 
Angola,  Ind.,  who  spoke  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  Both  ad- 
dresses aroused  much  enthusiasm 
and  will  bear  fruit  among  teachers 
and  people.  Supt.  C.  B.  Stoner  of 
Mt.  Gilead  gave  an  address  on 
"School  Problems"  which  showed 
that  he  is  keenly  alive  to  all  that 
makes  for  good  schools.  Miss 
Georgia  Lewis  furnished  the  mu- 
sic. 

—  E.  W.  Avery  of  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  in  sending  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby  which  we  pub- 
lish in  this  number  says:  "I  doubt 
if  any  other  man  who  ever  lived 
could  have  written  such  a  letter." 

—  C.  D.  Williamson  of  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  and  Miss  Mary  F. 
Parsons  of  Granville  were  married 
a  few  weeks  since  and  are  osten- 
sibly living  in  Granville  but  really 
are  dwelling  in  the  ethereal  realms 
of  connubial  felicity. 

—  The  Galion  high  school  had  a 
very  interesting  literary  and  mu- 
sical entertainment  January  23d, 
which  crowded  the  house,  and  pro- 
vided a   nice   sum  with   which   to 
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purchase  flags  for  the  four  build- 
ings. Two  sons  of  Supt.  Guinther 
took  part  in  the  debate,  on  opposite 
sides.  Prof.  W.  H.  Critzer  had 
charge  of  the  music. 

—  A.  E.  Porter  of  the  American 
JBook  Co.  sent  as  a  hoh'day  greeting 
the  following  sentiment  from  Rob- 

»€rt  Louis  Stevenson:  "So  long  as 
we  love  we  serve;  so  long  as  we 
are  loved  by  others  I  would  almost 
say  that  we  are  indispensable ; .  and 
no  man  is  useless  while  he  has  a 
friend," 

—  Jesse  A.  Ellsworth  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Macmillan  0)m- 
pany,  New  York,  has  been  visiting 
some  of  the  Ohio  colleges  recently 
in  the  interests  of  his  publishing 
house.  Inasmuch  as  he  traveled 
■exclusively  in  Ohio  at  one  time  his 
visit  was  a  sort  of  home  coming 
and  he  was  accorded  a  heaYty  wel- 
come. 

—  W.  H.  Knabenshue  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia  has  been 
elected  to  the  science  department  of 
the  high  school  at  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.,  to  succeed  Ralph  VV.  Demor- 

€St. 

—  The  following  clipping  from 
the  Oherlin  News  of  January  2d, 
will  interest  many  of  our  readers. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Education  of  Commercial 
Educators,  held  in  Chicago  last 
week,  the  Oberlin  Business  College 
won  first  place  in  a  contest  between 
many   of   the   best   schools   of  the 


country,  in  which  each  school  sub- 
mitted the  work  of  the  students 
in  penmanship.  A  committee,  con- 
sisting of  some  of  the  best  penmen 
in  the  country,  after  a  whole  day 
spent  in  examining  the  work  sub- 
mitted, awarded  first  place  to  the 
Oberlin  Business  College. 

A  fact  no  less  gratifying  to  Ober- 
lin people,  is  that  in  the  public 
school  section,  the  work  in  penman- 
ship, exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Bar- 
nett,  and  collected  by  him  in  the 
schools  of  Oberlin,  Wellington, 
Norwalk  and  North  Amherst,  over* 
which  he  has  charge  so  far  as  pen- 
manship is  concerned,  was  awarded 
first  place. 

—  Miss  Winifred  McGugin  of 
Olive  Furnace,  Ohio,  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Osborn.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

—  The  second  quarterly  institute 
of  Van  Wert  Co  was  held  at  Middle 
Point,  January  13th.  Dean  H.  C. 
Minnich  of  Oxford,  Supt.  Red- 
field  of  Willshire,  Prin.  J.  I.  Mil- 
ler of  Delphos  and  D.  J.  Gunsctt  of 
Convoy  were  the  speakers. 

—  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
that  all  of  my  children  have  re- 
ceived, or  are  receiving  a  portion  of 
their  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  district,  in  this  city;  and  I 
feel  that  the  advantage  to  them  is 
incalculable.  I  certainly  do  not 
underrate  the  importance  of  the 
"higher  education."  It  would  be 
the  greatest  misfortune  if  we  ever 
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permitted  such  a  warped  and 
twisted  view  of  democracy  to  ob- 
tain as  would  be  implied  in  a  denial 
•of  the  advantage  that  comes  to  the 


this,  it  remains  true  that  most  im- 
portant of  all  is  the  education  of 
the  common  school.  The  public 
schools  are  not  merely  the  educa- 


STETSON. 


whole  nation  from  the  high  educa- 
tion of  the  few  who  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain it.     But  while  fully  admitting 


tional  centers  for  the  mass  of  our 
people,  but  they  are  the  factories  of 
American  citizenship.  Incidental 
to  its  other  work,  the  public  school 
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does  more  than  any  other  institu- 
tion of  any  kind,  sort  or  description 
to  Americanize  the  child  of  foreign- 
born  parents  who  comes  here  when 
young,  or  is  born  here.  Nothing 
else  counts  for  as  much  in  welding 
together  into  one  compact  mass  of 
citizenship  the  diiferent  race  stocks 
which  here  are  being  fused  into  a 
new  nationality. — President  Roose- 
velt 

—  H.  H.  McKee,  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin,  who  was  elected  to  the 
principalship  of  the  Ravenna  high 
school  at  $i,ooo  has  recently  been 
made  acting  superintendent  at  $i,- 
500. 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Reese  of  Elgin  is 
the  new  county  examiner  in  Van 
Wert  Co.,  having  been  appointed  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  I.  F.  Al- 
exander, resigned. 

—  A  celebration  of  no  ordinary 
interest  was  held  at  Marietta.  Ohio, 
on  the  23d  inst.,  when  Marietta  Col- 
lege laid  the  cornerstone  of  two 
new  buildings  simultaneously,  one 
the  cornerstone  of  the  fine  new 
forty  thousand  dollar  dormitory, 
and  the  other  the  cornerstone  of  a 
new  library  building  which  will  ul- 
timately cost  about  sixty  thousand 
of  which  Andrew  Carnegie  has 
given  forty. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  old  dor- 
mitory building,  erected  in  1832, 
was  removed  in  the  course  of  de- 
molition of  that  building,  and 
within  it  was  found  a  quart  glass 
jar    in   which   were   placed    docu- 


ments of  the  usual  character  three      j 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.     The 
contents  was  found  to  be  reduced      I 
to  a  cinder  like  powder  through      1 
the  action  of  dampness  and  contact 
with    air,    a    result    of    imperfect 
sealing. 

The  cornerstones  that  went  into* 
position  Tuesday  each  contained 
large  copper  boxes  hermetically 
sealed  in  which  were  deposited  a 
large  number  of  papers  pertinent 
to  the  occasion  and  the  buildings. 

Brief  addresses  were  given  by 
President  Alfred  Tyler  Perry  and 
others,  and  the  stones  swung  into- 
position  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
audience  of  alumni  and  townspeo- 
ple. 

These  two  buildings  occupy  an 
important  place  in  the  "greater  Ma- 
rietta College"  that  the  Trustees 
have  begun  to  realize.  Other  build- 
ings that  will  complete  the  pro- 
posed scheme  comprise  a  central 
heating  plant  ,a  chapel,  an  Acad- 
emy dormitory,  and  historical  build- 
ing. The  former  library  will  be 
immediately  made  over  into  a  reci- 
tation hall  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  classes. 

—  The  Painesville  high  school 
recently  adopted  the  rules  formu- 
lated by  the  committee  appointed  at 
the  Adelbert  College  conference  to 
regulate  high  school  athletics. 

—  The  address  by  Dr.  W.  O. 
Thompson  on  "The  State  and 
Higher  Education  in  Ohio"  which- 
was  given  before  the  Allied  Edu- 
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cational  Associations  at  the  holi- 
day meeting  has  been  published  by 
the  Ohio  State'University. 

— The  Georgetown  Gazette  gives 
notes  concerning  people  who  are 
away  attending  school.  From 
these  we  see  that  Brown  County 
has  students  at  the  following  col- 
leges and  schools :  Ohio  State,  Wit- 
tenberg, Wooster,  Harvard,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  Miami,  Ohio 
Northern,  Cincinnati  Kindergarten, 
and  Physical  Culture,  New  Haven. 

—  Supt.  J.  E.  Fitzgerald  has 
taken  hold  of  school  work  at  Ge- 
neva in  a  masterly  way  and  is  win- 
ning the  confidence  of  the  people. 
In  the  high  school  he  is  ably  as- 
sisted by  Prin.  E.  A.  Barnes,  Miss 
Maud  King,  Miss  Ortilla  Willi, 
Miss  Mary  Webster,  and  Miss  Ag- 
nes Doster. 

—  The  Newark  high  school  is 
full  to  overflowing  and  Prin.  E.  P. 
Childs  has  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  a  plan  that  is  virtually  a  double 
session  in  order  to  do  the  work. 

—  Supt  H.  S.  Foote  of  Jefferson 
is  already  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veys in  his  new  field  of  work  In 
the  high  school  he  has  the  cordial 
and  able  assistance  of  the  Misses 
Belle  Raymond,  May  Armstrong, 
Bessie  Douglass,  and  Grace  A. 
Page. 

—  Prof.  T.  A.  Edwards  of  Be- 
lea  College  rejoices  in  the  oppor- 
tunities which  his  present  position 
gives  him  for  doing  hard  work  in 


the  interest  of  students  who  are  ea- 
ger to  learn.  There  are  about  fifty 
Ohio  students  in  the  college  three 
of  whom  are  teachers  who  were 
formerly  associated  with  Prof.  Ed- 
wards at  the  O.  S.  S.  O.  Home  at 
Xenia. 

—  Supt.  John  DavidsoQ  and 
Principal  Steffens  are  gratified  at 
the  large  attendance  in  the  Lima 
high  school.  The  enrollment  ex- 
ceeds 400. 

—  Supt.  R.  P.  Clark  of  Ashta- 
bula has  made  an  excellent  compila- 
tion of  statistics  bearing  upon  teach- 
ers' salaries.  His  data  have  been 
gathered  from  leading  schools  in 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  His  find- 
ings will  be  laid  before  the  board  of 
education  in  connection  with  a  re- 
commendation for  adjustment  and 
increase  of  salaries. 

—  The  Journal  of  Pedagogy  for 
December  contains  an  unsigned  ar-. 
tide  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
educational  policy  of  Ohio.  The 
writer,  whoever  he  is,  evidently 
aimed  to  get  somewhat  below  the 
surface. 

—  Brooklyn  has  been  taken  into 
Cleveland  but  the  schools  remain 
intact  for  this  year  with  Supt.  H. 
E.  Axline  in  charge.  The  high 
school  pupils,  however,  have  been 
transferred  to  Lincoln  High 
School. 

—  Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve  of 
Steubenville  and  Supt.  R.  E.  Ray- 
man    of    East    Liverpool    recently 
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made  a  trip  to  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  to 
look  in  upon  Supt.  Kennedy  and 
study  the  workings  of  the  Batavia 
plan. 

—  Miss  Jeannette  Risdon,  a  re- 
cent graduate  of  Wellesley,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  high  school 
-at  Ravenna. 

—  Supt.  A.  H.  Vernon  of  Rose- 
Tille  will  graduate  a  class  of  six. 
Recent  visits  of  Commissioner 
Jones  and  Prof.  W.  W.  Boyd  have 
greatly  stimulated  school  sentiment. 

—  Miss  Ora  K.  Probasco  has 
completed  two  courses  in  Ohio 
Northern  University  and  is  now 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

—  The  Macmillan  Company, 
Chicago,  have  just  published 
^'Course  of  Study  in  the  Eight 
•Grades"  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Mc- 
Murry  in  two  volumes  —  each  vol- 
ume containing  the  course  for  four 
grades. 

—  For  supplementary  work  in 
United  States  history,  Silver,  Bur- 
•dette  &  Co.,  have  published  two 
books  that  are  excellent  in  every 
way.  They  are  "Lads  and  Las- 
sies of  Other  Days"  and  "The  War 
for  Independence."  They  are  two 
of  a  series  styled  "Stories  of  Col- 
ony and  Nations"  and  will  be  ac- 
corded a  hearty  welcome  by  all  en- 
terprising teachers.     . 

—  The  high  school  building  at 
Lancaster  will  be  dedicated  Feb- 
ruary 22  and  Dr.  W.  O.  Thomp- 


son will  deliver  the  address.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  all  the 
high  schools  of  the  county  repre- 
sented. 

—  The  superintendents  of  North 
Dakota  will  attend  .the  Louisville 
meeting  February  2y,  in  a  body 
and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Florida  has  called  a  meeting  of  the 
superintendents  of  his  state  for  the 
same  place  and  time. 


AMONG  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  probably  pardonable  for  one 
who  always  enjoys  teachers'  meet- 
ings to  say  that  special  pleasure 
comes  with  an  attendance  at  one 
held  in  his  home  county  where  his 
work  as  a  teacher  began.  At  any 
rate,  I  plead  guilty  to  having  a 
specially  good  time  at  Eaton  on 
January  20.  The  day  was  ideal 
both  overhead  and  underfoot  and 
the  size  of  the  crowd  might  lead 
one  to  think  that  teachers  came 
from  both  directions.  The  pleasure 
of  the  day  was  greatly  increased 
by  having  as  my  talking  mate, 
Supt.  J.  1 .  Sharkey  of  Van  Wert 
who  taught  for  so  many  years  in 
Preble  and  whose  influence  has  had 
much  to  do  in  the  developement  of 
the  education  spirit  for  which  the 
county  is  noted.  The  plain,  simple 
truth,  and  not  an  exaggerated  ajv 
preciation  of  my  home  county,  war- 
rants the  statement  that  no  county 
of  its  size  in  Ohio  excels  Preble  in 
attendance  and  enthusiasm  at  the 
annual  institute  and  the  monthly  as- 
sociations. 
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Supt.  Sharkey's  two  talks  on 
"The  Teachers'  Attitude  Toward 
his  School  and  his  Community," 
and  "Types  in  Geography,"  were 
crowded  full  of  sensible  sugges- 
tions and  wholesome  truths  which 
but  serve  to  confirm  a  suspicion 
which  some  of  us,  who  have  known 
him  for  years  too  numerous  to 
mention  have  always  entertained  — 
that  he  is  afflicted  with  an  unusual 
supply  of  good  common  sense  and 
that  his  constant  use  of  this  rather 
rare  commodity  has  in  some  man- 
ner constantly  increased  his  sup- 
ply. 

On  my  way  to  this  meeting,  I 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Ohio's  newly  adopted  boy, 
Supt.  J.  W.  Carr  of  Dayton.  It  is 
remarkable  how  quickly  he  has 
been  transformed  into  a  good 
"Buckeye."  He  is  already  per- 
fectly at  home  in  his  new  surround- 
ings and  every  one  seems  to  be 
fully  convinced  that  he  is  the  man 
Dayton  has  been  hunting  for  scv^- 
eral  years.  One  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  expressed  him- 
self to  the  effect  that  from  the  very 
start  Supt.  Carr  had  fully  grasped 
the  situation  and  had  so  directed 
affairs  as  to  command  the  hearty 
-  co-operation  of  all  the  educational 
forces  of  the  city.  In  doing  this 
there  has  been  no  posing  on  his 
I  part,  no  attempt  to  impress  any 
one  ,with  an  air  of  superiority 
i  which  attempt  is  always  positive 
I  e\'idence  of^inferiority,  but  a  direct, 
I  honest,    conscientious,   and   tactful 


performance  of  duty.  He  is  giv- 
ing everybody  a  **square  deal"  and 
as  a  result  is  having  fair  treatment 
in  return. 

The  new  administration  at  Ea- 
ton has  started  off  in  a  way  which 
promises  success  and  the  school  au- 
thorities are  pleased  with  their 
choice  of  Supt.  Beachler  to  direct 
the  educational  affairs  of  their 
community  which  has  been  served 
in  the  past  by  so  many  well  known 
school  men.  The  high  school  now 
numbers  about  140  of  whom  over 
40  are  tuition  pupils  from  the 
township  schools,  and  they  make 
an  enthusiastic  audience  to  talk  to. 
Under  the  direction  of  Principal 
O'Leary  and  his  assistants  Mr. 
Klepijiger  and  Miss  Brown,  they 
are  not  only  headed  in  the  right  di- 
rection but  are  kept  traveling  at  a 
lively  pace  toward  a  definite  goal. 

"We  farmers"  dedicated  our  new 
Township  High  School  in  Clinton 
Township,  one  mile  north  of  Col- 
umbus, on  January  26th.  The  au- 
dience room  of  this  modern  and 
well-equipped  building  was 
crowded  with  as  interested  a  class 
of  patrons  as  can  be  found  in  any 
community.  All  those  announced 
to  take  part  in  the  exercises,  wath 
the  exception  of  one  person  who  did 
not  come,  are  residents  of  the  town- 
ship, and  modesty  forbids  that  com- 
mendation be  indulged  in.  Justice, 
however,  requires  the  statement 
that  the  forty-six  boys  and  gir[s  in 
attendance  at  this  school  and  their 
teachers,   Mr.  Jennings,  Principal* 
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4ind  Miss  Drake,  the  assistant,  who 
Jias  served  the  people  most  accept- 
.ably  from  the  opening  of  the  school, 
nine  years  ago,  are  all  working  to- 
^gether  in  perfect  harmony  and  with 
-excellent  results.  The  presence  of 
High  School  Visitor  Boyd,  whose 
investigation  of  the  school  some 
time  since  led  to  his  making  a  very 
^complimentary  report  of  its  work, 
was  greatly  appreciated  and  his  re- 
marks to  the  audience  made  at  the 
rinvitation  of  C.  L.  Dickey,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education, 
were  helpful  and  inspiring  to  all. 

The  educational  forces  of  Madi- 
.5on  County  assembled  at  West  Jef- 
ferson, January  27,  with  Supt.  L. 
C.  Dick  in  command,  except  at  the 
hour  of  adjournment,  when  F.  B. 
Pearson  took  charge.  It  is  reported 
that  the  former  is  going  to  make 
formal  application  of  the  latter,  in 
the  near  future,  for  explanation, 
apology,  or  satisfaction  of  some 
kind.  The  result  is  awaited  with 
much  interest  by  all  of  us  who  at- 
tended as  speakers  or  listeners. 
Hon.  D.  J.  Schurr,  the  "Member 
from  Madison,"  will  probably  risk 
his  reputation  by  bravely  rushing 
into 'the  breach  and  attempting  to 
secure  a  compromise  of  some  kind, 
and  as  a'  result  be  enabled  to  con- 
duct his  campaign  for  a  second 
term  on  a  popular  Arbitration  Plat- 
form. Supt.  Beachler  of  Eaton  ad- 
dressed the  association  in  the  after- 
noon and  was  happy  to  know  that 
Tie  got  through  his  initiation  with- 
out any  personal  harm,  but  W.  W. 


Boyd  of  O.  S.  U.  made  his  talk  in 
the  forenoon  and  then  hurried  home 
to  a  place  of  safety.  His  medal  for 
bravery  will  be  presented  later.  It 
was  a  grand  meeting  and  of  course, 
we  had  a  good  time.  No  other 
kind  of  a  time  is  ever  possible  in 
Madison  County. 

All  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  will 
rejoice  to  hear  that  Secretary  Shep- 
ard  is  rapidly  regaining  his  health 
and  is,  in  fact,  about  well.  Only 
those  who  have  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  vast  amount  of  work  he  does 
can  appreciate  the  value  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  greatest  educational 
organization  in  the  world.  A  mas- 
ter of  details  and  a  general  in  exe- 
cution, with  a  courtesy  that  is  un- 
failing, and  a  promptness  that  is 
inspiring,  he  has  served  the  highest 
interests  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  a  most 
acceptable  manner,  and  his  return- 
ing health  gives  promise  that,  for 
many  years  to  come,  his  skillful 
hand  can  still  be  employed  to  re- 
cord the  actions  and  guide  the  des- 
tinies of  the  great  annual  meetings 
of  the  teachers. 

O.  T.  Corson. 
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UNIFORM  QUESTIONS. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

(Applicants  will  take  the  first  group 
of  four,  and  either  the  second  or  third 
grouo  of  four.) 

1.  Mention  four  important  sanitarv 
conditions  of  the  school  room  which 
should  claim  the  teacher's  attention.  2. 
Give  a  list  of  incentives  and  classify  (oj 
whether  natural  or  artificial;  {hy 
whether  proper  or  improper.  3.  What 
can  you  say  of  education  during  the 
Middle  Ages?    4.    What  are  the  com- 
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Ifolsory  education  requirements  in  Ohio? 
What  is  an  Age  and  Schooling  Certifi- 
cate? 

"OuK  Schools"  —  Chancellor. 

1.  Show  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  having  a  supervising  principal  in  an 
elementary  school  possessing  nine  or 
more  teachers.  What  factors  should  in- 
fluence the  board  of  education  as  to  the 
advisability  of  employing  such  a  teach- 
er? 2.  What  does  Chancellor  consider 
the  present  status  and  probable  future 
.of  the  rural  school  in  America?  3.  In 
a  high  school  should  any  distinction  be 
made  between  boys  and  girls  as  to  the 
nature  and  severity  of  the  curriculum? 
If  so,  why?  4.  Compare  instruction 
given  in  public  and  private  schools  as 
to  (a)  individual  attention  given  to  pu- 
pils;   {b)  morality;    (f)  discipline. 

"The  Method  of  the  Recitation."  — 
McMurry. 

1.  Why  is  it  essential  to  supplement 
text  book  instruction  with  graphic  rep- 
resentation? In  what  subjects  is  this 
correlation  particularly  necessary?  2. 
Upon  what  sources  may  a  teacher  draw 
to  establish  a  relationship  between  a 
child's  previous  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, and  a  new  topic  to  be  presented? 
3.  Mention  two  conditions  necessary  to 
the  proper  application  of  the  principle 
of  apperception.  How  would  you  pre- 
sent the  subject  of  Scansion  in  the  class- 
room so  as  to  fulfil  these  conditions?  4. 
Of  what  importance  is  the  statement  of 
an  aim  in  the  preparation  for  a  recita- 
tion? State  four  requirements  of  such 
an  aim. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Classify  consonants.  2.  Give  five 
synonyms  of  the  adjective  "weary." 
Give  three  antonyms  of  the  adjective 
"cautious."  Give  two  homonyms  of  the 
noun  "tender."  3.  Write  the  proper 
abbreviation  for  each  of  the  following: 
debtor,  hundred-weight,  the  present 
month,  Illinois,  manuscript,  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  junior,  February,  governor,  the 
past  month.  4.  Distinguish  in  mean- 
ing between  abjure  and  adjure;  avarice 
and  greed:  statue  and  monument; 
Heresy  and  apostasy;  abysse  and  chasm, 
a.  Mark  the  correct  pronunciation  (ac- 
cent and  diacritics)  of  the  following 
words:      cornet;    rebate;    demoniacal; 


aunt;  San  Juan.  6.  Spell  correctly  the 
following  words :  trophy,  elision,  coerce, 
fantasy,  umbrageous,  tornadoes,  malice, 
liquefy,  presumptuous,  cynic,  academy, 
obsolete,  caucus,  elixir,  commiseration, 
tendency,  submitted,  perseverance,  in- 
cision, askance,  regretting,  acquittal,  is- 
suing, tongue-tied,  inflammable. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  nouns.  'What  classes  of 
nouns  have  no  plurals?  Mention  three 
ways  of  distinguishing  gender  in  nouns, 
and  illustrate  each.  2.  In  the  exj^ression 
of  thought,  what  is  the  provmce  of 
grammar?  Of  rhetoric?  3.  Write  the 
plural  possessive  forms  of  the  follow- 
mg:  man,  flag,  sheep,  loaf,  hoe,  gulf, 
father-in-law,  deer,  ox,  grandchild.  4. 
How  are  adverbs  classified  with  respect 
to  meaning?  Give  an  example  of  each 
class.  5.  Write  sentences  usine  a  par- 
ticiple attributively,  appositively,  pre- 
dicatively,  and  absolutely.  6.  Define 
each  of  the  following:  subordinate  con- 
junction; progressive  form  of  verb;  in- 
dependent element.  7.  Analyze  or  dia- 
gram the  stanza  given  below: 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  youthful  joy! 

Give^oc^  my  twentieth  spring! 
I'd   rather   laugh,   sl  bright-haired   boy. 

Than  reign,  a  graybeard  king. 

8.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the 
above  selection. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Write  a  number  that  is  at  once 
odd,  composite,  concrete  and  integral, 
and  define  each  of  these  terms.  2. 
Philadelphia  is  75**  9'  3"  W.  longitude, 
and  Denver,  Colorado,  is  104"  59'  33^^ 
W.  longitude;  when  it  is  5  a.  m.  at 
Philadelphia,  what  is  the  time  at  Den- 
ver? 3.  Find  the  cost  of  a  two-inch 
plank  18  ft.  long  by  9  in.  wide,  at  $35 
per  M.  4.  For  what  sum  must  a  note 
be  drawn  at  3  months  to  net  $150.00, 
after  it  is  discounter  at  a  bank  at  6%? 
5.  What  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  1  rd.  2  yds. 
1  ft.,  and  2  ft.  8  in.?  6.  State  the  con- 
ditions and  define  the  terms  of  a  propor- 
tion. 7.  If  8  persons  eat  $40  worth  of 
bread  in  8  2-5  months,  when  flour  is 
worth  $7  a  barrel,  how  many  dollars' 
worth  will  24  persons  eat  in  6  months, 
when  flour  is  $5  a  barrel?  8.  Two 
dealers  sell  the  same  article  at  the  same 
list  price,  but  one  of  them  offers  trade 
discounts  of  40%,  15%,  and  10%,  while 
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the  other  oflFers  discounts  of  40%  and 
25%.  Which  terms  are  better  for  the 
purchaser,  and  how  much  per  cent,  of 
the  list  price?  9.  Find  the  base  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  whose  hypotenuse 
is  1614  ft.  and  whose  perpendicular  is 
}i  ft.  10.  Express  15-40%  as  a  deci- 
mal. Reduce  .795  lb.  Troy  to  units  of 
lower  denominations. 

UNITED    STATES     HISTORY    IN- 
CLUDING CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

1.  Describe  Raleigh's  attempt  to 
found  a  colonj-^  in  America.  2.  Com- 
pare the  first  colonists  of  Virginia  with 
those  of  Massachusetts  as  to  (a)  char- 
acter; (b)  object  in  coming  to  Amer- 
ica. 3.  State  a  compromise  made  in 
the  formation  of  the  constitution  be- 
tween (a)  the  larger  and  the  smaller 
states;  upon  (b)  the  question  of  slav- 
ery. 4.  What  connection  did  each  of 
the  following  have  with  the  Revolution : 
Benjamin  Franklin;  Robert  Morris; 
John  Paul  Jones?  5.  What  political 
issues  were  before  the  country  in  1850? 
6.  Why  and  how  the  draft  operated  in 
connection  with  the  Civil  War?  7. 
Mention  three  states  formed  from  the 
Northwest  Territory.  8.  What  con- 
nection did  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
have  with  the  slavery  question?  The 
invention  of  the  cotton  gin?  9.  What 
was  the  object  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition?  Under  whose  administra- 
tion was  it  undertaken?  10.  What 
steps  are  necessary  for  a  territory  to 
become  a  state?  Mention  four  states 
that  have  been  admitted  to  the  Union 
since  1880. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Who  were  the  Celts?  State  some- 
thing of  their  characteristics  and  habits 
of  life.  2.  Who  were  the  Anglo- 
Saxons?  State  something  concerning 
their  religion.  3.  What  form  did  their 
literature  take?  Distinguish  between 
the  "gleeman"  ang  the  "scoo."  4. 
Name  two  of  the  writers  of  the  Saxon 
period,  and  describe  briefly  the  work  of 
each.  5.  Comment  briefly  on  the  Nor- 
man-French period  of  our  literature. 
What  do  you  understand  by  the  "trou- 
veres"?  6.  What  production  by  Joseph 
Rodman  Drake  is  familiar  to  Ameri- 
cans? Quote  from  it.  7.  Name  five 
of  J.  F.  Coopers'  writings.    Why  are  his 


writings  popular?  Which  of  them  have- 
you  read  ?  8.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  and  work  of  George  Wm.  Curtis. 
9.  Name  five  American  authoresses  and 
the  best  production  of  each.  Which  one 
wrote  over  the  signature  of  "H."?  10. 
On  what  works  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
man  rests  the  fame  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Of  what  use  are  parallels  of  lati- 
tude and  meridians?  What  change  in 
time  corresponds  to  every  degree  of 
longitude?  2.  How  long  is  the  equa- 
tor? Through  what  countries  does  it 
pass?  3.  Compare  the  climate  of  Ore- 
gon with  that  of  New  England  and 
state  reasons  for  the  difference.  4. 
Bound  Chile;  give  its  chief  products; 
mention  the  two  principal  cities.  5. 
Mention  three  advantages  that  accrue 
to  cities  situated  on  some  body  of  water. 
State  two  natural  causes  fhat  have  con- 
tributed to  the  rapid  growth  of  Minne- 
apolis. 6.  Locate  an  extensive  wheat 
belt  or  copper  region  in  the  United 
States,  and  describe  the  route  by  which 
its  product  is  transported  to  New  York 
and  to  San  Francisco.  7.  Define  geyser ; 
glacier;  delta.  8.  What  manufactured 
products  are  exported  from  Hamburg? 
What  raw  materials  are  exported  from 
Honolulu?  9.  Locate  Terre  Haute; 
Newport ;  Concord  ;  Cheyenne ;  Hous- 
ton. 10.  Describe  the  drainage  of  Af- 
rica. 

PHYSIOLOGY.     . 

1.  Give  the  structure  of  the  walls  of 
the  stomach.  2.-  What  is  meant  by  the 
pulmonary  circulation?  The  portal  cir- 
^  culation  ?  3.  Show  the  necessity  for 
'  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles. 
4.  Distinguish  between  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia.  5.  Mention  three  common 
foods  usually  classified  as  nitrogenous. 
In  what  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
starch  mainly  dij?ested?  6.  Mention 
the  parts  of  the  eye.  What  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  crystalline  lens?  7.  What 
is  a  '^ensory  nerve?  A  motor  nerve? 
8.  With  what  bone  of  the  arm  does  the 
scapula  articulate?  What  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  biceps  muscle?  9.  How 
would  you  disinfect  the  sick  room  in 
which  a  patient  suffering  from  a  con- 
tagious disease  has  been  confined?  10. 
How  does  the  use  of  alcohol  aflFect  the 
muscles?    The  brain? 
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THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF   SHAKESPEARE 
AS   A   WRITER   OF   COMEDY, 


BY  NELLIE  HAYS  TAYLOR,  PARKEKSBURQ,  W.  VA, 


The  first  work  that  we  find 
Shakespeare  engaged  upon,  that 
may  in  any  sense  be  called  original, 
is  in  comedy.  He  had  come  up 
from  Stratford  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world  and  doubtless  looked  on 
his  coming  to  London  as  an  escape 
from  provincial  restraint.  This 
feeling,  coupled  with  his  bright, 
easy-going  and  fun  loving  nature, 
made  him  turn  most  naturally  to 
ccHnedy  as  a  form  of  expression. 
The  follies  of  his  time  amused  him, 
but  never  called  forth  the  bitter  in- 
vectives with  which  Johnson's  plays 
are  filled.  Shakespeare  only  saw  in 
them  excellent  opportunities  for  af- 
fording harmless  amusement  to  the 
crowds  that  clamored  for  either 
comedy  or  blood  and  thunder  trag- 
edy. The  first  four  plays,  while 
showing  marked  improvement   in 


certain  directions,  should  be  re-^ 
garded  rather  as  experiments  along: 
different  lines  in  the  broad  fielcf 
upon  which  he  was  entering.  How- 
ever immature  these  attempts  ma/ 
be,  they  proved  to  the  contemporary 
world  that  Shakespeare- could  write 
plays  far  greater  than  any  as  yet 
produced,  if  he  were  but  given  the 
time  necessary  to  bring  maturity  to 
his  thought  and  style. 

In  the  "Love's  Labor  Lost"  we 
cannot  say  what  form  his  art  took 
at  its  beginning,  for  the  play  as 
we  have  it  now  is  rewritten ;  yet  the 
old  work  was  allowed  to  stand  in 
many  places,  and  shows  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  later  version.  The 
influence  of  Marlowe,  Shakespeare's 
greatest  predecessor,  is  evident  in 
the  bombast  of  the  longer  speeches. 
The  poet  is  still  too  immature  to 
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rise  above  the  very  faults  he  at- 
tempts to  ridicule  in  this,  his  only 
comedy  of  satire.  He  uses  for  his 
plot  the  theme  later  to  be  made  so 
great  by  him,  that  of  romantic  love, 
but  it  is  the  passionless  love  of  ex- 
treme youth.  It  is  exchanged  be- 
tween characters  lacking  in  individ- 
uality and  spontaneity,  and  paired 
off  with  an  exact  balance  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  masque.  The 
play  depends  for  its  humor  on  a 
pedantic  attempt  'to  satirize  pedan- 
try and  an  over-abundant  use  of  the 
far-fetched  repartee  of  the  time. 
The  poet  is  hampered  by  the  use  of 
rhymed  couplets,  and  the  few  great 
'passages  are  where  in  revising  his 
work,  he  cast  this  restraint  aside 
and  used  blank  verse  instead. 

In  his  next  play  we  find  him 
jiiuch  further  advanced  in  the  mere 
technicalities  of  the  play-wright's 
craft.  "Love's  Labour  Lost" 
may  drag  on  the  boards,  but  "Com- 
edy of  Errors"  moves  briskly 
through  many  tortuous  paths  to  a 
conclusion,  well-wrought,  if  we  con- 
sider the  immaturity  of  the  author. 
The  play  is  modeled  on  the  classics 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Eliza- 
bethan, but  Shakespeare's  love  of 
romance  led  him  to  put  in  very  un- 
obtrusively, so  much  so  that  we 
almost  pass  it  over  unseen,  a  harm- 
less little  love  story,  scarcely  more 
than  indicated,  yet  already  giving 
a  hint  of  the  daintiness  that  was 
later  to  be  so  prominent  a  charac- 
teristic of  his  romance  weaving.' 
The  plot  is  most  improbable,  but 


Shakespeare  never  asks  us  to  seri- 
ously believe  and  ponder  over  his 
comedies,  but  only  to  laugh  with 
him  for  an  hour  or  two  at  the  pleas- 
ant follies  of  life.  We  have,  as  yet, 
almost  none  of  the  character  draw- 
ing which  he  later  developed  to 
such  a  marked  degree.  The  wit  is 
still  based  on  plays  upon  words,  but 
shows  in  many  places  great  ad- 
vancement in  depth  of  meaning  and 
in  aptitude. 

Strengthened  by  his  work  on 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  "Henry 
the  Sixth,"  we  find  Shakespeare 
next  taking  up  a  purely  romantic 
plot  and  using,  crudely  to  be  sure, 
many  devices  so  successful  later  on. 
In  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  we 
have  the  interest  centering  for  the 
first  time  around  two  women  char- 
acters who  are  well  differentiated. 
The  style  is  both  more  natural  and 
poetic  and  the  wit  is  relegated  to 
Launce  and  Speed,  the  first  of  that . 
long  line  of  merry  fools  to  whom 
we  owe  so  many  happy  hours.  The 
scheme  of  disguise  is  first  used  here 
and  many  of  the  situations  intro- 
duced are  elaborated  in  the  great 
comedies  of  his  riper  years.  While 
"Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  is  not 
in  any  sense  a  great  play  when  com- 
pared wnth  Shakespeare  at  his  best, 
it  marks  an  important  step  in  the 
poet's  development,  in  that  it  con- 
tains the  germ  thoughts  of  some  of 
his  best  devices  later  on,  and  also 
that  it  shows  a  breaking  away  from 
Marlowe  and  his  contemporaries. 
In  it,  too,  we  find  a  refinement  in 
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the  wit  wholly  foreign  to  the  taste 
of  the  theatre-going  public  of  the 
time,  and  which  it  remained  for 
Shakespeare  to  popularize.  The 
characters  are  still  more  remarkable 
for  lack  of  character  than  any- 
thing else,  and  the  play  as  a  whole 
leaves  an  unpleasant  impression  by 
reason  of  its  too  obvious  weak- 
nesses. 

Far  in  advance  of  the  other  three 
in  the  rare  beauty  of  its  diction  and 
the  wealth  of  its  imagery,  but  lack- 
ing in  even  the  slightest  character- 
ization, is  "A  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,"  a  dramatic  idyll,  rather 
than  a  play,  pure  and  simple.  Its 
interest  lies  in  the  accessories  with 
which  the  characterless  and  sketchy 
love  story  is  surrounded.  However 
commonplace  the  lovers  may  be,  the 
comedy  is  kept  gracious  and  attrac- 
tive. To  judge  this  play  by  any 
ordinary  standard  is  to  ruin  its  fra- 
gile beauty  ,by  reason  of  which  it 
stands  apart  from  all  the  poet's 
work,  later  as  well  as  earlier.  In 
one  group  of  characters,  do  we  note 
2  definite  step  in  development,  in 
the  clowns,  who  are  realistic  to  the 
last  degree,  and  display  wit  of  a 
genuinely  humorous  character. 
Shakespeare's  immaturity  is  shown 
in  the  exuberance  of  color  and  im- 
agery with  which  the  play  is 
flooded. 

With  this  group  of  plays  Shakes- 
peare's genius  found  itself.  His 
period  of  apprenticeship  was  over 
and  his  style  and  method  of  treat- 
ment   firmly    established    ,and    no 


longer  bearing  the  stamp  of  Mar- 
lowe's influence. 

The  next  work  we  find  him  ^- 
gaged  upon,  in  this  vein,  is  the  first 
of  that  great  group  upon  which  his 
fame  as  a  writer  of  comedy  rests. 
After  a  short  lapse  of  time  devoted 
to  work  upon  the  chronicle  plays, 
Shakespeare  again  turns  to  comedy 
writing,  but  now  his  development 
is  easy  to  trace.  Opposed  to  the 
smart  and  conscious  diction  of  his 
earlier  plays,  style  and  content  are 
now  in  perfect  harmony.  His  powei 
as  a  story-teller  has  not  increased, 
he  was  never  to  be  great  in  that 
direction,  but  his  taste  and  judg- 
ment as  to  plot  have  much  im- 
proved. His  grouping  becomes 
more  natural  and  unstudied  and  the 
characterization  which  we  found  so 
crude  and  undefined  in  the  earliest 
plays  becomes  now  the  first  consid- 
eration, taking  the  place  given  by 
less  gifted  writers  to  clever  story- 
telling. In  the  later  plays  of  this 
group,  even  the  minor  characters 
are  well  outlined.  Drawn  though 
they  may  be,  -  with  a  few  strokes, 
yet  we  feel  their  individuality. 

In  the  earlier  plays  we  have  no 
mingling  of  pathos  with  the  humor, 
but  now  the  strain  of  gentle,  quiet 
sadness  that  seems  to  have  been 
ever  present  in  Shakespeare's  na- 
ture, becomes  more  prominent  and 
colors  his  plays  to  varying  degrees 
of  intensity.  His  use  of  this  ele- 
ment changes  with  each  play,  rang- 
ing from  the  humorous  melancholy 
of  Jaques'  to  the  plaintive  and  med- 
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itative  pathos  of  Viola's  nature. 
Real  tragedy  is  brought  boldly  in, 
and  used  with  a  freedom  impossible 
to  a  man  of  less  genius.  Scenes  of 
the  most  rollicking  merry-making 
stand  out  in  high  relief  against 
scenes  where  sorrow,  real  to  the  ac- 
tors of  them,  at  least,  prevail,  and 
the  wit  is  appreciated  all  the  more 
because  of  the  contrast.  But  the 
tragic  scenes  are  not  those  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage,  before  Shakes- 
peare's day;  they  are  as  dainty  in 
their  way,  as  carefully  worked  out, 
couched  in  language  if  anything 
more  poetic  than  the  purely  comic 
scenes.  Nothing  shows  more 
plainly  the  poet's  increased  good 
taste  than  these  very  scene^,  which 
might  easily  have  become  so  disa- 
greeable or  overwrought.  Nor  are 
the  readers  ever  in  doubt  as  to  the 
happy  outcome  of  all  this  seem- 
ingly useless  mingling  of  comedy 
and  tragedy.  Shakespeare  takes  us 
into  his  confidence  and  we  are  made 
to  feel  all  along  that  at  last,  "J^ck 
shall  have  Jill"  and  all  shall  be  well. 
In  the  humor,  Shakespeare  has 
also  made  a  great  advance,  both  in 
good  taste  and  in  the  selections  of 
the  characters  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  brilliant,  scintillating  wit  with 
which  he  seems  at  times  to  bubble 
over.  He  no  longer  confines  him- 
self to  poetry,  but  gives  us  many 
scenes  written  in  prose  as  full  of 
beauty  as  his  verse.  The  humor 
gains  much  by  this  use  of  prose 
and  becomes  with  each  succeeding 
play  more  brilliant,  less  confined  to 


contemporary  butts  of  ridicule  and 
more  easily  understood  T)y  readers 
of  to-day. 

Shakespeare  now  has  full  com- 
mand of  his  art  and  with  it  has 
come  the  ability  to  use  his  material 
more  freely.    He  no  longer  experi- 
ments, but  frankly  decides  upon  the 
romantic  as  his  chosen  form  of  ex- 
pression.   We  find  the  plots  of  each 
of  these,  his  greatest  comedies,  di- 
vided into  three  well  defined  groups 
of    characters.      Against    a    back- 
ground of  noble  personages,  stately 
and  sedate,  he  gives  us  the  lovers,, 
passionate   and   generally   inconse- 
quent.   And  lastly,  the  clowns,  who 
may ,  be    court    fools    of    country 
swains,  sometimes  with  love  aflFairs 
of  their  own,  as  interesting  as  those 
of  their  well-born  masters  and  mis- 
tresses.   All  these  elements,  appar- 
ently at  such  great  variance  with 
each  other,  are  harmoniously  bound 
together,  in  unity,  rarely  lacking  in' 
Shakespeare.    With  one  exception, 
a    woman    is    the    central    figure 
around  which  the  other  characters 
revolve  and  to  whom  they  are  more 
or    less    closely    connected.      The 
unity  between  successive  acts  and 
scenes  is  very  closely  preserved  and 
the  action  mounts  by  carefully  plan- 
ned steps  to  the  climax. 

While  belonging  to  this  group  in 
point  of  time,  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  bearing  marks  of  Shakespeare's 
mature  literary  genius,  for  the  cir— 
cumstances  under  which  it  was 
composed  were  peculiar.     Writtei^ 
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in  fourteen  days,  and  upon  a  theme 
peremptorily  given  by  the  Queen, 
Shakespeare  did  not  have  time  or 
opportunity  to  give  it  any  very  care- 
ful treatment,  and  the  play  suffered 
much  in  consequence.  The  sub- 
ject, too,  does  not  offer  much  from 
the  poet's  standpoint,  and  could 
hardly  have  been  a  congenial  one 
to  Shakespeare,  for  he  never  wil- 
lingly wrote  of  the  bourgeois.  But 
the  Queen  and  her  nobles  wished  to 
see  the  people  of  Windsor,  and  this 
comedy  with  its  rough  unpleasant 
horse-play  is  the  result.  It  is  writ- 
ten entirely  in  prose  and  is  really  a 
piece  of  dramatic  patch-work,  its 
chief  characters  being  drawn  from 
other  plays,  where  they  had  already 
become  popular  favorites.  In  point 
of  acting  facilities  and  probability 
of  plot,  the  play  shows  an  advance 
over  preceding  ones,  but  it  is  read 
now  for  the  sake  of  its  author  and 
for  the  realistic  picture  it  gives  of 
the  middle  class  life  of  Elizabeth's 
day. 

Another  play  of  this  group  shows 
more  particularly  Shakespeare's 
power  of  adaptation,  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  rewritten  from  one 
of  the  coarse  characterless  farces 
of  the  period.  He  had  already  had 
practice  in  the  rewriting  of  old 
plays  in  his  work  on  the  chronicles, 
but  this  fact  does  not  account  for 
the  brilliancy  and  sparkle  of  the  dia- 
logue, although  it  riiay,  for  the  pe- 
culiarity of  many  of  the  situations 
and  for  the  woodenness  of  the  sec- 
ondary  characters.     Everything  in 


this  farce  of  love  making  and  mar- 
ried life  is  made  subservient  to  the 
two  chief  characters.  In  them  we 
see  how  far  Shakespeare  had  ad- 
vanced in  his  study  of  human  na- 
ture, because  Petruchio  and  Kath- 
erine  are  thrown  into  vivid  contrast 
and  the  humor  of  their  mad  court- 
ship sustained,  not  by  the  situations 
in  which  they  find  themselves,  but 
by  the  natures  which  they  are  made 
to  reveal  in  every  word  they  speak. 
This  play  has  none  of  the  tragic 
element  in  it,  «nd  indeed  the  poet 
must  have  felt  how  incongruous 
such  scenes  would  have  been  amid 
the  quick  movement  and  fire  of  the 
action.  The  witticisms  are  again  a 
little  offensive  to  modern  taste,  in 
some  places,  but  the  reader  feels 
that  they  are  more  an  outgrowth 
of  the  character  of  Petruchio,  than 
a  retrogression  on  Shakespeare's 
part.  This  play  has  none  of  the 
meditative  passages  that  begin  to 
appear  in  the  other  works  of  this 
period,  but  still  shows  the  predom- 
inance of  fancy  over  imagination. 

In  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  the 
first  of  the  group  in  date  of  com- 
position, we  notice  first  of  all  the 
clearer  insight  and  deeper  wisdom 
shown  by  the  delineation  of  the 
characters.  The  plot  is  weakened 
by  its  improbability,  but  a  great  ad- 
vance is  shown  in  the  nicety  with 
which  the  parts  are  balanced. 
Shakespeare's  power  over  his  audi- 
ences at  this  time  "is  shown  by  the 
reception  given  to  his  character  of 
Shylock.    The  part  was  worked  out 
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from  a  point  of  view  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  public  of  the 
day,  yet  the  whole  play  was  popu- 
lar, and  the  toleration  of  the  Jews 
and  alien  races,  which  it  taught  was 
not  decried.  The  more  serious  parts 
in  the  play  are  written  in  strong  and 
impassioned  blank  verse  that  lingers 
long  in  our  memory. 

In  his  next  play,  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  we  have  a  good 
illustration  of  his  growing  ability 
to  weave  comedy  and  tragedy 
closely  and  harmoniously  together. 
The  scenes  are  full  of  intense  action 
and  interest  is  kept  at  a  high  pitch 
by  the  presentation  of  apparently 
inextricable  difficulties.  The  wit  of 
this  play,  while  showing  no  loss  in 
brilliancy  and  grotesquerie,  is  less 
readily  understood  and  appreciated 
to-day,  because  it  depends  more  on 
contemporary  caricatures  than  do 
the  other  plays  of  this  group.  The 
character  drawing  is  strong,  indeed 
we  often  wish  that  the  weak  or  evil 
natures  of  some  of  the  character3, 
Claudio,  for  example,  had  not  been 
so  clearly  brought  out,  for  they 
leave  behind  them  anything  but  a 
pleasant  impression.  While  the 
play,  by  reason  of  its  well  unified 
plot,  its  quick  movement  and 
strongly  drawn  characters,  marks  a 
long  step  upward  in  the  poet's  pro- 
gress, yet  we  do  not  feel  that  he 
put  upon  it  the  serious  thought  that 
is  evident  in  the  two  last  plays  of 
this  group. 

"As  You  Like  It"  is  one  of  the 
most   popular   plays   that   Shakes- 


peare has  written,  and  deservedly 
so.  In  the  daintiness  and  spright- 
liness  of  its  dialogue  it  recalls  the. 
poet  of  the  "Midsunimer  Night's 
Dream,"  while  the  real  value,  poet- 
ical and  philosophical,  of  the  longer 
and  more  meditative  speeches,  bear 
witness  of  the  riper  genius,  with  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  realities  of 
life.  There  is  much  of  pathos  in 
the  play,  but  none  of  the  more  in- 
tense tragedy,  while  the  love  shown 
is  sentimental  in  its  character  and 
does  not  reveal  as  much  passion  as 
does  the  plays  just  preceding  iL 
The  beauty  of  "As  You  Like  It"  is 
elusive  and  will  not  bear  close  ana- 
lysis, but  the  play  should  rather  be 
considered  as  a  perfect  whole,  than 
in  its  separate  parts. 

We  now  reach  the  last  of  the 
group  "Twelfth  Night,"  the  most 
finished  of  his  comedies  in  diction 
and  character  drawing.  By  com- 
paring this  play  with  "Love's  La- 
bour's Lost"  we  can  see  how  far 
Shakespeare  has  advanced  in  com- 
edy writing.  Opposed  to  the  pas- 
sionless wooden  men  and  women  of 
the  first  play,  we  have  the  love  that 
is  all  enduring  ,working  in  charac- 
ters that  reveal  constantly  their  in- 
nate nobility.  The  chief  persons 
are  more  and  more  inclined  to  turn 
away  from  mirth,  but  the  clowns 
make  merry  in  the  most  boisterous 
and  rollicking  fashion  to  the  end. 
True  poetry  has  taken  the  place  of 
bombast  and  noble  sentiment  re- 
places the  fashionable  feelings  of 
the    first    play.      With    "Twelfth 
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Night"  Shakespeare  ended  his  real 
comedies,  and  in  Viola  we  read  his 
farewell  to  the  past.  Fancy  now 
rules  him  no  longer,  but  poetic  im- 
agination takes  its  place. 

The  next  comedies  are  such  only 
in  name.  Life  had  lost  its  glamour 
for  the  poet  and  he  began  to  see 
the  seamy  side.  "All's  Well  That 
Ends  Well"  and  "Measure  for 
Measure"  show  rather  the  impo- 
tency  and  folly  of  love,  than  its 
laughable  weaknesses.  The  bitter- 
ness of  justice  and  the  powerless- 
ness  of  man  to  attain  the  absolute 
Truth,  are  shown  in  "Measure  for 
Measure,"  while  in  "All's  Well 
That  Ends  Well,"  the  pathetic  en- 
durance of  a  true  love  is  painted 
with  a  vividness  only  too  great.  The 
very  laughter  is  hollow  and  tells  of 
concealed  bitterness.  We  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  rather  incon- 
I  gruously  happy  endings  were  added 
only  because  the  public  clamored  to 
be  amused.  The  diction  is  strong 
and  forceful  and  the  romance  ele- 
ment well  and  consistently  main- 
tained, but  as  comedies,  these  plays 
are  not  true  to  the  principles  that 
governed  the  work  of  Shakes- 
peare's best  years. 

We  cannot  fully  realize  Shakes- 
peare's genius  until  we  compare 
him  with  his  two  best  contempora- 
ries,—  Dekker  and  Ben  Johnson. 
Johnson  saw  the  same  life  that 
Shakespeare  did,  but  through  vastly 
diflFerent  eyes.  The  follies  that 
Shakespeare  found  amusing  mad- 
dened Jonson,  and  he  heaped  upon 


the  perpetrators  of  them  the  most 
scathing  anathemas  of  which  he 
was  capable.  Instead  of  using  his 
plays  to  lead  men  back  to  the  right 
by  gentle  irony  and  pleasant  good- 
comradeship,  they  became  in  his 
hands  scourges  with  which  he  at- 
tacks his  fellowmen  mercilessly. 
The  humor  is  sickening,  the  char- 
acters revolting,  and  we  turn  in  dis- 
gust from  this  man  who  saw  noth- 
ing good  or  praiseworthy  in  his  fel- 
lows. The  diction  is  forceful  and 
the  plots  simple  and  probable,  but 
the  characters  are  too  hideous  to  be 
redeemed  by  any  mere  technical 
perfection  in  their  presentation. 

Between  the  sympathy  of  Shakes- 
pere  and  the  bitter  sneers  of  Jon- 
son, stands  Dekker,  jovial  laughing, 
but  superficial.  He  makes  no  pre- 
tense of  being  a  reformer,  but 
writes  to  give  pleasure  alone. 
Around  a  plpt  much  more  complex 
than  Jonson's  he  builds  a  pretty 
amusing  play,  showing  life  among 
the  common  classes  of  Elizabeth's 
London,  showing  it  very  well  too, 
although  the  characters  are  but 
slightly  individualized.  We  enjoy 
them,  but  they  never  become  to  us 
the  real  living,  breathing  men  and 
women  of  Shakespeare,  with  their 
human  joys  and  sorrows.  Dekker 's 
dialogue  is  natural  and  spontaneous 
and  possesses  genuine  humor.  The 
great  qualities  lacking  in  him  are 
insight  and  sympathy,  two  qualities 
that  made  Shakespeare  what  he 
was  and  is,  the  unattained  ideal. 
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RECENT  HELPS  IN  TEACHING  LOCAL  PHYSICALS 
GEOGRAPHY  IN  OHIO. 


BY  LEWIS  Q.  WBSTQATB,  DELAWARE. 


The  teacher  of  physical  geogra- 
phy in  any  of  the  schools  in  Ohio 
finds  the  volumes  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ohio  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  local 
physical  geography.  For  such  a 
study,  the  start  should  be  made 
with  the  county  reports  in  Vols.  I- 
III  of  that  survey.  Very  often  the 
special  reports  in  the  later  volumes 
will  lend  valuable  side  assistance. 
But  the  value  of  these  reports  is 
well  known.  They  >yere  liberally 
distributed  at  the  time  of  their  pub- 
lication, perhaps  too  liberally,  and 
if  not  now  in  possession  of  schools 
desiring  them,  can  be  easily  ob- 
^ined  second-hand.  Certain  other 
publications  of  recent  issue,  how- 
ever, which  also  help  greatly  to  the 
understanding  of  local  conditions 
in  Ohio,  are  not  so  well  known.  Of 
these  there  are  two  which  are  of 
very  great  value  to  any  teacher  of 
physical  geography  in  the  state. 
They  are  the  topographic  map  of 
Ohio,  and  two  publications  on  the 
glacial  geology  of  Ohio. 

The  State  of  Ohio  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  are 
now  making  a  joint  topographic 
survey  of  the  state,  and  the  map  is 
being  published  as  fast  as  com- 
pleted.    It  is  to  be  on  a  scale  of 


one  mile  to  the  inch,  and  will  show 
not  only  rivers,  roads,  towns,  and 
even  houses,  but  by  contour  lines, 
which  are  explained  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet,  will  give  the  approxi- 
mate elevation  of  all  points  in  the 
state.  As  the  scale  of  one  mile  to 
the  inch  would  make  a  map  twenty- 
one  by  nineteen  feet  in  size,  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  map  into 
sheets.  Each  sheet,  which  is 
bounded  by  meridians  and  parallels 
of  latitude,  covers  one-fourth  of  a 
square  degree,  makes  a  map  about 
seventeen  and  one-half  inches  long 
by  thirteen  and  one-half  inches 
wide  and  is  named  from  the  princi- 
pal town  on  it.  Some  two  hundred 
and  nine  sheets  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  cover  the  whole  state,  and 
it  will  take  several  years  to  complete 
the  work.  Substantial  progress  has 
however,  already  been  made;  over 
thirty  sheets  have  already  appeared. 
These  sheets  can  be  obtained  by 
sending  to  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C.  They  cost  five 
cents  each.  If  one  hundred  or  more 
are  purchased  at  one  order,  either 
copies  of  the  same  sheet  or  of  dif- 
ferent sheets,  the  price  is  two  cents 
each.  The  Director  of  the  Survey 
will  also  send  free  an  index-map 
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which  gives  the  location  of  the 
sheets,  and  indicates  those  already 
published. 

At  present  the  published  maps 
comprise  a  small  area  about  Cincin- 
nati, a  large  area  in  the  center  of 
the  state  about  Columbus,  a  num- 
ber of  sheets  about  Wooster,  Ak- 
ron, and  the  upper  Ohio,  while 
along  the  lake  shore  the  whole  re- 
gion is  mapped  from  Toledo  to 
Cleveland.  Each  of  these  four 
areas  illustrates  a  separate  charac- 
teristic geographic  form,  which 
should  not  only  be  known  to  the 
scholars  who  live  in  that  part  of 
the  state,  but  which  should  be  used 
as  an  illustration  in  teaching  gen- 
eral physical  geography  in  all  parts 
of  the  state. 

The  geographic  features  thus 
illustrated  are  as  follows: 

The  East  and  West  Cincinnati 
sheets  show  a  maturely  dissected 
topography  developed  from  a  for- 
merly level  plateau  (elevated  pene- 
plain) now  standing  900  feet  above 
sea-level.  They  also  illustrate  cer- 
tain features  of  river  valleys  which 
have  been  appealed  to  as  evidence 
that  drainage  conditions  were  for- 
merly very  different  from  to-day 
throughout  southern  and  eastern 
Ohio. 

The  sheets  so  far  published  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  resem- 
ble the  Cincinnati  sheets  in  show- 
ing a  thoroughly  dissected  upland. 

The  East  and  West  Colambus, 
Dublin,  Delaware  and  Westerville 
sheets,  all  from  Central  Ohio,  show 


the  even  glacial  hill-plain  which  is 
the  important  geographical  feature 
of  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the 
state.  This  plain  is  in  a  state  of 
topographic  youth,  since  the  main 
streams,  such  as  the  Scioto  and 
Olentangy,  have  cut  but  a  short 
distance  below  the  level  of  the  plain, 
and  there  are  broad  flat  areas  be-' 
tween  the  streams  not  yet  reached 
by  tributaries  and  often  swampy  in 
spring  unless  tile-drained. 

The  complete  series  of  sheets 
along  the  lake  shore  between  Toledo 
and  Cleveland  are  exceedingly  in- 
structive. Among  many  features 
which  they  show  which  might  be 
named  are  the  following :  ( i )  The 
young  lake  plain,  which  is  the  till- 
plain  further  smoothed  by  lacus- 
trine deposits  during  the  expanded 
stage  of  Lake  Erie,  and  which  is 
young  since  present  streams  have 
altered  it  but  little;  (2)  a  flat  shore 
between  Toledo  and  Huron,  almost 
unchanged  by  wave-action ;  (3)  old 
ridges  er  lines  of  spits  and  beach 
formed  when  the  lake  stood  higher 
that  at  present.  These  latter  are 
shown  beautifully  on  the  Sandusky, 
Vermilion,  B  e  r  e  a  and  Cleveland 
sheets. 

When  maps  of  this  character  can 
be  had  at  $2.00  per  hundred  they 
should  be  obtained  for  school  use  in 
large  numbers.  They  can  either  be 
used  separately,  or  groups  of  sheets 
can  be  mounted  on  cloth  to  illus- 
trate particular  features.  It  is  sur- 
prising the  dealers  have  not  issued 
them,     mounted,     for    road-maps. 
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Similar  maps  in  foreign  countries 
cost,  as  a  rule,  ten  to  fifteen  times 
as  much  as  those  published  by  our 
own  government,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  satisfaction  that  one  of  the  most 
valuable  resources  of  the  teacher  of 
geography  can  be  had  so  cheaply. 
It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that  the  volumes  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ohio  will  be  the  first  re- 
source of  anyone  who  wishes  to 
familiarize  himself  with  local  physi- 
cal geography  in  any  part  of  the 
state.  But  the  county  reports  in 
those  volumes  were  published  thirty 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  great 
progress  has  been  made,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  glacial  geology. 
We  now  know  more  of  the  action  of 
the  continental  glacier,  which  ex- 
tended south  of  the  lakes  until  it 
had  covered  half  of  Ohio.  We  arc 
better  able  to  interpret  the  deposits 
which  it  left.  And  this  new  infor- 
mation is  of  especial  importance  to 
the  teacher  of  physical  geography, 
because  physical  geography  deals 
with  the  form  of  the  land  surface, 
and  in  one-half  of  Ohio  the  finish- 
ing touches  of  that  form  were  made 
by  the  glacier.  This  new  informa- 
tion is,  of  course,  summarized  by 
the  recent  text-books,  but  there  are 
two  recent  publications  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  of  geography  in  the  state, 
because  they  include  results  which 
in  part  have  not  gotten  into  the 
text-books,  and  because  they  go  into 
detail  with  reference  to  Ohio. 
These   publications    are   Leverett's 


Glacial  Formations  and  Drainage 
Features  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Ba- 
sins, published  as  Monograph  XLI 
by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey^ 
Tight' s  Drainage  Modifications  in 
Southeastern  Ohio  and  Adjacent 
Parts  of  West  Virginia  and  Ken^ 
tu^ky,  published  as  Professional 
Paper  No.  13  by  the  Survey.  They 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Director 
of  the  Survey.  The  latter  can  be 
obtained  in  paper  form.  The  for- 
mer costs,  in  cloth,  $1.75.  It  can 
probably  be  obtained  through  a 
member  of  Congress,  in  paper,  free. 

Leverett's  book  brings  the  sub- 
ject of  glacial  geology  in  Ohio  up 
to  date.  Its  maps  and  descriptions 
cover  the  drift  era  of  the  state;  and 
with  this  book  and  the  usual  texts, 
especially  Chamberlin  and  Salis- 
bury's Geology,  Vol.  I,  with  its  ex- 
cellent chapter  on  ice  work,  one  is 
in  a  position  to  go  on  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  story  of  the  Ice 
Age  in  Ohio,  so  far  as  it  is  now 
known.  The  book  also  contains  a 
complete  bibliography  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Tight's  paper  is  a  summary  of 
certain  studies  which  have  been  in 
progress  for  some  years  along  the 
border  of  the  drift  area  and  to  the 
south.  These  studies  have  shown 
that  important  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  direction  of  stream 
flow  during  the  glacial  period. 
Such  changes  would  of  course  be 
expected  in  the  region  covered  by 
the  ice,  but  it  is  found  that  the  gla- 
cier    indirectly     changed     stream 
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courses  by  blocking  the  lower 
course  of  northward  flowing 
streams  and  compelling  the  middle 
and  upper  parts  to  find  new  lines 
of  discharge.  Changes  of  this  kind 
occurred  sometimes  many  miles 
south  of  the  extreme  southern  limit 
of  ice  extension.  The  most  inter- 
esting single  result  of  these  studies 
is  to  show  that  our  greatest  river, 
the  Ohio,  which  by  some  writers 
has  been  thought  to  date  far  back 
in  geological  history,  was  not  in  ex- 


istence until  after  the  commence- 
ment of  glacial  time.  The  papef  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
teacher  of  physical  geography  be- 
cause certain  striking  physiographic 
features,  such  as  narrows  along 
stream  lines,  high-level  "flats,"  rock 
benches,  etc.,  which  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  southern  and  eastern 
Ohio,  are  unintelligible  without  the 
explanation  which  Tight's  paper 
gives. 


THE   GUN   AND   THE   BULLET. 


BY  J-  A.  CULLER,  OXFORD. 


A  statement  is  made  in  physics 
that  a  gun  and  the  bullet  shot  from 
it  have  the  same  momentum,  but 
that  the  energy  of  the  bullet  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  gun. 

Judging  by  inquiries  that  have 
been  made,  this  statement  has  con- 
fused a  number  of  readers. 

To  understand  the  matter,  one 
must  first  have  a  clear  conception 
of  impulse,  momentum,  and  work 
or  energy. 

Impulse  is  the  product  of  force 
by  the  time  during  which  the  force 
acts.  The  impulse  of  5  pounds  act- 
ing for  five  seconds  is  one-fourth 
as  great  as  the  impulse  of  10  pounds 
acting  for  10  seconds. 

When  one  pushes  a  car  along  a 
track,  it  is  not  only  the  force  which 
he  exerts  but  the  time  during  which 


he  exerts  it  that  gives  the  car  its 
motion. 

IMPULSE  =  FORCE  X  TIME. 

Momentum  is  the  amount  of  mo- 
tion. It  is  the  result  of  the  impulse. 
It  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the 
mass  by  the  velocity  of  the  motion. 

MOMENTUM  =  MASS  X   VELOCITY. 

Since  the  impulse  produces  the 
momentum,  the  impulse  equals  the 
momentum.  For  example,  a  force 
of  10  dynes  acting  for  10  seconds 
will  give  to  a  mass  of  10  grams  a 
velocity  of  10  cm.  per  sec,  or  will 
give  a  mass  of  5  grams  a  velocity 
of  20  cm.  per  second. 

IMPULSE  =  MOMENTUM. 

Work  is  the  operation  of  over- 
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coming  resistence  through  space. 
It  IS  measured  by  the  product  of 
the  force  by  the  distance  through 
which  the  force  acts.  Energy  is  the 
ability  to  do  work  and  is  measured 
by  the  same  units. 

When,  now,  a  charge  of  powder 
is  exploded  in  a  gun,  it  exerts  a 
force  which  will  give  the  bullet  a 
motion  in  one  direction  and  the  gun 
a  motion  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  action  and  the  reaction  must 
be  equal  but  in  opposite  directions. 
The  force  from  the  powder  contin- 
ues until  the  bullet  reaches  the  end 
of  the  gun.  Therefore  the  impulse 
upon  the  bullet  is  equal  to  that  upon 
the  gun. 

The  momentum  of  the  bullet 
must,  then,  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  gun. 

Suppose  the  bullet  weighs  i-i6 
lb.  and  leaves  the  gun  with  a  veloc- 
ity of  1600  ft.  per  sec,  then  if  the 
gun  weights  10  lbs.  its  velocity  will 
be  only  10  ft.  per  sec.  In  one  sec- 
ond the  bullet  unit  move  1600  feet 
while  the  gun  moz^es  10  feet. 

If  the  same  force  which  produced 
the  motion  of  the  gun  and  bullet 
be  now  applied  to  stop  them,  the 
same  length  of  time  will  be  re- 
quired in  each  case,  for  this  im- 
pulse is  applied  in  overcoming  the 
effects  of  the  former  impulse.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  however,  the  bullet 
will  pass  over  a  much  greater  space 
than  the  gun  does,  because  its  ve- 
locity is  much  greater. 


Now  recall  the  fact  that  energy, 
or  work,  depends  upon  the  force 
and  the  distance  through  which  the 
force  is  exerted,  and  it  is  seen  that 
the  force  employed  to  stop  the  bul- 
let will  move  through  a  much 
greater  distance  than  the  same  force 
employed  for  the  same  time,  moves 
through  while  it  is  bringing  the 
gun  to  rest.  Consequently  the  bul- 
let will  do  more  work  than  the  gun 
does. 

How  the  energy  of  a  moving 
body  depends  upon  its  velocity,  may 
be  illustrated  as  follows: 

Suppose  a  car  moving  on  a 
smooth  track  with  a  certain  velocity. 
A  certain  force  applied  in  a  diiec- 
tion  opposite  to  its  motion  will  in  a 
certain  time  bring  it  to  rest.  Now 
start  the  car  again  but  with  twice 
the  velocity.  The  same  force  must 
then  be  applied  twice  as  long  to 
bring  it  to  rest.  So  the  time  and 
the  velocity  are  each  twice  as  great. 
The  distance  is  then  four  times  as 
great.  That  is,  the  car  by  virtue 
of  its  doubled  velocity  will  have 
four  times  the  energy.  By  similar 
reasoning,  it  is  seen  that  when  the 
velocity  is  three  times  as  great,  the 
energy  is  nine  times  as  great. 
When  the  velocity  is  four  times  as 
great,  the  energy  is  multiplied  six- 
teen times,  and  so  on.  In  other 
words,  the  energy  of  a  moving  body 
varies  directly  as  the  square  of  its 
velocity. 
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THE   METHOD    OF  THE   RECITATION —PRESENTATION 


The  second  step,  "how  individ- 
ual notions  should  be  presented," 
is  usually  called  presentation.  The 
discussion  of  this  step  centers  about 
three  plans  of  procedure,  the  lec- 
ture, the  text-book,  and  the  devel- 
opment method.  Something  is 
found  in  each  of  the  first  two  to 
commend,  but  the  development  plan 
has  the  preference,  because  it  util- 
izes the  best  parts  of  the  other  two 
and  is  based  on  a  sympathetic  re- 
lation between  the  teacher  and  the 
child  in  which  conversation  plays  a 
leading  part.  This  appears  to  be 
an  attempt  to  describe  the  work  of 
a  very  good  teacher  in  terms  of  a 
method,  and,  if  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  all  the  better  for  our  purposes. 
The  lesson  on  the  British  Isles 
brings  out  the  strong  points  of  the 
plan  as  also  does  the  literature  les- 
son based  on  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
the  history  lesson  on  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  In  all  these  lessons 
we  find  that  the  child  is-  called  upon 
to  deal  actively  with  the  material 
presented  to  him.  The  extent  to 
which  this  can  be  accomplished, 
keeping  within  the  limits  of  the  les- 
son, is  one  test  of  good  teaching. 

But  McMurry  finds  a  psycholo- 
gical standard  by  which  to  measure 
all  methods.  It  is  the  best  method 
which  secures  the  dove-tailing  of 
the  new  to  the  old  in  the  best  way 
and  to  the  highest  degree.    The  lec- 


ture method  fails  because  it  is  the 
pouring  in  process  and  the  text- 
book plan  because  it  does  not  con- 
nect the  subject  with  the  individual 
experience  of  the  childv  It  hardly 
seems  wise  to  go  into  a  discussion 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  these 
plans,  but  if  some  reader  will  write 
a  defense  of  the  lecture  plan  and 
another  of  the  text-book  plan  we 
may  be  glad  to  make  use  of  such 
articles  in  a  subsequent  issue.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  McMurry 
is  not  quite  fair  to  these  methods, 
not  giving  them  credit  for  the  legit- 
imate use  that  is  made  of  them  in 
instruction. 

Independence  cultivated  prepares 
for  life,  and  our  method  should  not 
be  out  of  harmony  with  this 
thought.  The  pupil  must  be  more 
than  a  rceiver.  He  must  be  a  pro- 
ducer and  lead  an  active  life.  These 
are  supposed  to  be  some  of  the 
fruiits  of  the  development  method, 
the  method  of  Socrates,  and  the  one 
recommended  to  us,  but  which  can 
not  always  be  used  because  ( i )  not 
everything  can  be  developed;  (2) 
it  is  an  extremely  difficult  method ; 
and  (3)  the  intellectual  treasures 
of  j;he  past  lie  locked  up  in  books. 
These  exceptions  are  nearly  broad 
enough  to  throw  open  our  field  of 
choice  almost  as  wide  as  it  was  be- 
fore. Here  surely  is  a  place  for 
us  to  exercise  the  widest  freedom. 
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In  at  least  one  step  out  of  the  five 
authority  fails  to  settle  our  problem 
and  leaves  it  to  our  "best  discre- 
tion."' 

However,  as  the  development 
plan  is  the  sharpest  and  most  effi- 
cient tool  we  must  learn  to  use  it 
if  we  are  to  be  expert  teachers.  We 
see  at  once  that  success  in  using  it 
depends  largely  upon  our  skill  in 
the  art  of  questioning,  and  for  this 
there  is  no  rule  and  no  guide  but 
experience,  but  we  may  be  greatly 
helped  by  noticing  the  kinds  of 
questions  asked  in  the  illustrations 
given.  Are  these  similar  to  those 
we  would  ask  ?  We  are  soon  to  give 
a  lesson  on  a  certain  subject ;  what 
are  some  of  the  questions  we  shall 
ask  ?  Compare  them  with  the  ques- 
tions in  some  illustrative  lesson  of 
3  like  general  character.  Which  are 


the  most  thought-stimulating  ?  We 
may  say  that  our  best  questions  are 
thought  of  only  when  before  the 
class.  This  may  be  true  to  an  ex- 
tent, but  there  are  certain  essential 
questions,  and  we  should  take  good 
care  that  none  of  these  are  omitted 
or  handled  unskillfully.  If  these 
essential  questions  are  presented  in 
the  right  order,  eliciting  the  proper 
response  from  the  class,  the  subject 
will  seem  to  grow  signifying  that 
we  are  using  successfully  one  of 
the  sharpest  tools  in  our  pedago- 
gical tool-chest. 

It  was  comforting  to  be  told  that 
we  need  not  hurry  over  subjects, 
but  take  the  time  needed  as  long  as 
none  is  wasted.  This  permits  ful- 
ler picturing,  more  interest  and 
aroused  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils. 


HOW   TO   DEVELOP   THE  CONVERSATIONAL   POWERS 

OF    PUPILS. 


BY  EMMA  YOUNGLOVB,  VENTURA,  CALIFORNIA. 


"Mae,  what  color  is  your  chick- 
en?" "Black  and  red,"  comes  the 
little  one's  answer.  Shall  the 
teacher  exclaim  in  an  effort  to  set 
the  child  right,  "Oh,  no,  Mae,  black, 
not  red.  Where  is  the  chicken  red  ?" 
Suppose  instead  she  says  brightly, 
"Yes;  where  is  the  chicken  red, 
Mae  ?"  By  such  means  she  is  more 
likely  to  enable  the  sensitive  little 
girl  to  carry  on   the  conversation 


with  a  bit  of  self -revelation  which 
is.  both  enlightening  and  entertain- 
ing, "That  thing  on  top  of  its  head 
is  red." 

Nowhere  does  Pestalozzi's  fa- 
mous dictum,  "We  must  live  with 
our  children,"  find  better  applica- 
tion than  in  reference  to  develop- 
ing the  conversational  powers  of  our 
pupils.  The  old-fashioned  "board- 
ing around"  had  much  to  commend 
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it  in  this  direction.  It  is  when  talk- 
ing freely  with  their  elders  that  the 
little  ones  are  in  a  mood  to  imitate 
the  best  in  conversation.  Recrea- 
tion times  upon  the  playground  af- 
ford special  opportunities.  Then 
children  are  prone  to  utter  them- 
selves upon  the  themes  which  lie 
nearest  their  hearts.  Now  one  of 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  conversation 
is  interest.  Every  one  'talks  best 
upon  a  subject  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested. The  listener  is  often  carried 
along  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
speaker  upon  a  subject  of  no  inher- 
ent interest.  Let  us,  by  all  means, 
cultivate  the  liking  of  our  pupils  to 
express  themselves  freely  upon  top- 
ics for  which  they  really  care, 
whether  or  not  these  are  connected 
with  the  daily  tasks  of  the  school 
room,  A  teacher  in  a  secondary 
school  was  surprised  at  the  descrip- 
tive powers  exhibited  by  a  boy  un- 
der her  charge,  when  one  day  after 
school  she  asked  him  to  tell  her 
about.  "Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West 
Show,"  which  he  had  attended.  She 
had  never  before  found  a  theme  in 
which  he  felt  a  vital  interest. 

The  practice  of  chaperoning  chil- 
dren's parties  and  sharing  their  so- 
cial pleasures,  gives  the  teacher 
access  to  their  lives  at  a  strategic 
point.  Sometimes  the  teacher  can 
direct  the  order  of  entertainment. 
Conversation  parties  are  good.  One 
teacher  planned  a  conversation  so- 
cial for  a  mixed  gathering  includ- 
ing^ many  pupils  from  the  upper 
grades  and  the  high  school.    Top- 


ics of  intrinsic  interest  to  the  youth- 
ful guests  were  chosen,  an  attrac- 
tive scheme  for  mating  partners 
was  adopted,  and  decorations  and 
other  accessories  contributed  to  the 
enjoyment.  Years  afterward  sev- 
eral of  those  present  alluded  to  the 
occasion  as  the  pleasantest  social 
they  ever  attended.  Many  old- 
fashioned  games  are  wit  sharpen- 
ers, and  are  worth  cultivating 
among  our  young  people  of  the 
present.  Conundrums;  the  game 
of  twenty  questions  ;  proverbs ;  cha- 
rades ;  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl ;  and  a 
host  of  similar  games  develop  men- 
tal alertness  invaluable  in  repartee. 
The  avidity  with  which  a  party  of 
girls  will  seize  upon  the  idea  of 
"old-fashioned  games*'  for  an' after- 
noon's entertainment  is  surprising, 
and  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
girls  will  call  for  them  again  at  the 
first  opportunity  affords  food  for 
thought. 

School  sessions,  perhaps,  do  not 
afford  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  this  phase  of  the  pupil's  educa- 
tion, but  they,  too,  furnish  opportu- 
nities of  their  own.  Topical  recita- 
tions cultivate  fluent  speech.  One 
teacher  occasionally  writes  upon  the 
board  such  topics  as  the  recitation 
content  may  offer.  A  pupil  is  asked 
to  choose  one  of  these  and  talk  upon 
it.  When  he  has  said  what  he  can 
the  subject  is  thrown  open  to  the 
class  for  such  comment  or  further 
information  as  they  may  be  inclined 
to  offer.  Before  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject quite  flags  a  choice  from  the 
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list  is  offered  to  another  pupil,  and 
the  discussion  continues  with  a  new 
theme.  .  In  some  schools  the  con- 
versation ideal  might  be  more 
closely  approximated  by  allowing 
the  pupils  on  suitable  occasions  to 
select  topics  for  such  treatment 
from  a  wider  range  than  the  daily 
work  affords. 

Whatever  familiarizes  children 
with  worthy  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion enriches  their  fund  to  draw 
from.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  its  ready  adaptability 
to  conversational  methods  in  the 
school  room,  a  few  minutes  de- 
voted regularly  to  the  news  of  the 
day,  may  be  made  valuable  in  cul- 
tivating conversational  powers  of 
pupils.  • 

Nature  study  and,  in  secondary 
schools,  laboratory  work  lend  them- 
selves easily  to  the  same  purpose. 

An  excellent  plan  was  adopted 
in  connection  with  supplementary 
reading  in  a  school  whose  principal 
for  many  years  was  a  reading  spec- 
ialist. From  the  fourth  grade  up 
every  teacher's  desk  was  supplied 
with  a  score  of  books  carefully 
chosen  to  meet  the  taste  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  room.  Each  pupil  was 
encouraged  to  read  some  of  these 
books.  If  a  boy  did  not  easily  be- 
come interested  in  the  first  or  sec- 
ond or  third  which  he  tried,  he  was 
not  condemned  nor  was  he  required 
to  read  any  one  of  them,  but  he  was 
encouraged  the  more  in  his  search 
for  the  right  book  and  helped  the 
more  carefully  to  find  one  which  he 


could  enjoy.  Each  pupil  read  his 
chosen  book  during  the  reading 
hour.  When  his  turn  came  to  read 
aloud  came,  he  was  expected  to  tell 
briefly  the  story  to  the  point  where 
the  oral  reading  began.  If  his  talk 
was  interesting  the  eyes  of  other 
members  of  the  class  were  with- 
drawn from  their  books  without 
rebuke.  Unless  their  attention  was 
enlisted  by  the  narration  they  read 
each  for  himself.  If  the  narrator 
made  his  tale  attractive,  many  calls 
for  his  book  would  follow.  This 
exercise,  besides  creating  an  inter- 
est in  reading,  gave  practice  in  story 
telling,  enlarged  vocabulary,  wid- 
ened the  range  of  topics  for  talk, 
and  opened  the  world  of  books  as 
subjects  of  converse.  It  paved  the 
way,  also,  for  out-of-school  com- 
parisons of  these  same  carefully  se- 
lected books. 

A  sixth  grade  teacher  played 
"What  is  it  like,  and  why  ?"  engag- 
ingly with  her  pupils.  She  was 
teaching  similies,  but  she  was  also 
giving  ability  in  repartee.  When 
the  questioner  entered  the  room, 
where  the  scholars  had  decided 
upon  lace  curtain,  and  put  his  ques- 
tion, one  answered,  "It  is  like  a 
murderer,  because  it  is  hung."  An- 
other replied,  "It  is  like  John  Good- 
man," who  had  just  returned  to 
school  after  a  long  illness,  and  as- 
signed as  a  reason,  "because  it  is 
thin."  If  the  wit  was  not  all  of  a 
high  order,  at  least  the  average  was 
high  for  children  of  that  age.  Other 
bright  games  may  sometimes  find  a . 
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place  in  the  school  room,  as  "My 
minister's  cat"  in  teaching  adjec- 
tives, and  "Pro  and  con"  as  a  word 
exercise.  Such  games  increase  vo- 
cabulary and  cultivate  quickness  of 
thought  and  speech. 

A  woman  with  whom  the  guest 
of  honor  rarely  fails  to  enjoy  con- 
versation, often  wonders  how  much 
she  owes  to  a  teacher  who  would 
occasionally  say,  "Now,  girls,  I  will 
talk  to  you  about  my  trip  abroad  if 
you  will  ask  me  good  questions.  It 
will  not  do  any  good  to  say,  *Tell  us 
all  about  it,'  for  I  shall  not  do  it." 
At  the  time  this  girl  often  felt 
keenly  her  inability  to  ask  "good" 
questions.  Later  she  valued  tb' 
practice  in  attempting  it  and  the 
frequent  reminders  of  the  differ- 
ence between  questions  that  are 
suggestive  and  those  that  are  not. 
The  ability  to  listen  well  is  often 
extolled,  but  the  power  to  draw 
out  another  in  conversation  by  skill- 
ful questions'  is  a  higher  art. 


Much  of  what  is  best  in  education 
must  be  gained  incidentally.  This 
is  true  of  conversational  power. 
Whatever  cultivates  the  pupil's  hab- 
its of  observation  enlarges  the  fupd 
from  which  he  may  draw  for  intel- 
ligent conversation.  Whatever  en- 
courages general  reading,  especially 
reading  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  of  history  and  literature, 
enriches  the  mental  treasures  avail- 
able for  the  same  purpose.  What- 
ever "  brings  him  into  association* 
with  cultured  people  both  increases 
the  stores  of  his  mind  and  gives 
him  models  in  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion. Indeed,  the  teacher's  greatest 
opportunity  for  usefulness  in  teach- 
ing this  art  is  by  example.  What- 
ever stimulates  the  effort  to  please, 
develops  a  courteous  spirit,  and  cul- 
tivates a  winsome  personality,  con- 
tributes to  success  in  the  fine  art  of 
conversation. 


YEEP  — AN   IMPROMPTU. 


BY  SARA  W.  FBATHERSTONB,  TOLEDO. 


Karl  came  into  school  one  day 
with  a  little  downy  chicken. 

My  beginners  rose  as  one  man 
and  flocked  around  him  making 
those  little  endearing  sounds  pecu- 
liar to  children  when  they  see  a 
chicken,  a  kitten  or  a  baby,  any- 
thing. 


For  a  moment  I  felt  tempted  to 
send  the  little  peeping  visitor  back 
to  its  coop.  But  Karl  had  been 
home  sick  the  day  before,  and  I 
thought  a  ''Chicken  Play"  with  his 
pet  as  star  performer  might  make 
him  and  the  other  children  feel 
more  at  home  in  their  new 'school. 
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So  I  took  little  Yeep  (Karl  told  us 
it  always  said  its  name  was  "Yeep" 
when  he  asked  it)  and  said  to  the 
children,  *'If  you  will  take  your 
seats  and  keep  so  quiet  that  you 
won't  frighten  Karly's  little  friend, 
it  may  stay  and  we  will  play  with  it. 
All  our  lessons  will  be  about  chick- 
ens." This  appealed  to  them  at 
once  as  something  worth  trying  for. 

When  the  half  hundred  had 
thundered  into  seats  —  few  finding 
the  ones  I  had  carefully  assigned 
them  —  we  had  a  little  informal 
talk  on  chickens  in  general  and 
Yeep  in  particular. 

Sammy  had  never  seen  a  really, 
truly  chicken  before;  Harold  had 
once  seen  a.  live  hen-chicken  at  the 
grocery,  sticking  its  head  out  of  a 
box  with  equals  (slats)  on  it;  Lu- 
cile's  uncle  had  two  roosters  that 
"fighted-;"  John's  grandpa  had  a 
hen  that  went  crazy;  Helen  once 
had  a  banty  and  her  papa  made  a 
**scoop"  for  it  with  a  nest  in,  and 
one  day  it  laid  a  tinesy  little  egg. 

Karl  rose  up  with  important  air 
and  said:  "Out  in  the  country 
where  Yeep  came  from  they  is  mil- 
lions  of  chickens  that  lays  bushels 
of  eggs  every  day,  and  they  put 
them  in  tincubators  and  they  hatch 
into  chickens.  Aunt  Minnie 
brought  Yeep  a  little  brown  chicky 
from  the  farm.  She  left  the  mamma 
hen  at  home,  so  I  have  to  feed  Yeep 
and  Brownie." 

At  this  point  Karl  made  a  wild 
dash  across  the  room,  practically 
clawing    the    air.      The    children 


watched  him  breathlessly.  With  a 
spring  he  exclaimed,  "There,  I 
caught  it!"  Then,  by  way  of  apol- 
ogy, "you  see  Yeep  has  to  have  flies 
to  eat ;  he  cries  when  he  is  hungry." 

After  the  victim  had  been  offered 
and  greedily  accepted,  the  spell- 
bound little  audience  settled  back 
with  a  sigh. 

In  the  momentary  lull  I  went  to 
the  black  board  and  with  the  broad 
side  of  the  chalk  drew  a  chicken 
coop  and  sketched  in  a  hen  behind 
the  bars.  This  I  used  for  a  pho- 
nogram drill,  writing  a  large  en 
above  it.  The  children  sounded  the 
letters  (e-deaf  boy,  n  telephone 
sound-)  and  found' the  hen's  name 
to  be  Mrs.  En.  I  then  outlined  five 
little  chicks  and  on  each  wrote  one 
of  these  consonants  —  B,  ra,  h  f, 
t.  The  sounds  were  given  (both 
sound,  mooing  cow,  panting  dog, 
cross  kitty  and  ticking  clock)  fol- 
lowed by  the  sound  of  the  hen's 
name.  When  they  made  out  a  name 
I  wrote  it  over  the  chicken  it  be- 
longed to.  After  a  little  drill  on 
the  en  family  I  changed  the  hen's 
name  to  at,  an,  it  and  in  and  used 
the  same  work  with  each.  Then  I 
had  all  the  pupils  stand  while  I 
gave  them  the  following  verses  and 
showed  them  the  motions. 

THE   FIVE   LITTLE  CHICKENS. 

Said  the  first  little  chicken,  with  a 

queer  little  squirm, 
"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  find  a  fat  little 

worm." 
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Said  the  second  little  chicken  with  a 

sharp  little  shrug, 
^'Oh,  I  wish  I  could  find  a  fat  little 

bug." 

Said  the  third  little  chicken  with  a 

sharp  little  squeal, 
''Oh,  I  wish  I  could  find  some  nice 

yellow  meal.'' 
Said  the  fourth  little  chicken  with  a* 

small  sigh  of  grief, 
"Oh,  I  wish   I  could  find  a  little 

green  leaf.'* 

Said  the  fifth  little  chicken  with  a 

faint  little  moan, 
'*Oh,  I  wish  I  could  find  a  wee 

gravel  stone." 
"Now,  see  here,"  said  the  mother, 

from  the  great  garden  patch, 
"If  you  want  any  breakfast,  you 

just  come  and  scratch!" 

After  repeating  it  in  concert  sev- 
eral times  with  the  gestures,  I 
chose  my  biggest  girl  for  the 
mother  hen  and  five  smaller  chil- 
dren, boys  and  girls,  for  chickens, 
gave  each  a  phonetic  card  with  one 
of  the  blackboard  chick's  letters  on 
it.     The  hen  had  the  en  card. 

I  told  the  mother  to  call  her  chil- 
dren by  sounding  the  names  of  their 
letters,  and  when  they  heard  their 
names  sounded  the  chickens  must 
answer  by  saying  their  mother's 
name  and  run  to  her.  Then  one 
of  the  other  chickens  in  their  seats 
(for  we  were  all  chickens  now) 
,  might  guess  the  whole  name  of  the 
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little  chicken  that  was  called 
worked  beautifully. 

After  trying  this  game  for  a  few 
moments,  I  said  I  would  open  the 
barn  yard  gate  (the  windows)  and 
let  all  my  chickens  fly  around  the 
green  garden  patch  quickly  for  ex- 
ercise and  fresh  air,  and  perhaps 
we  should  find  a  worm,  bug,  stone 
or  green  leaf  to  eat.  Then  we  set- 
tled down  to  the  more  serious  work 
of  the  morning. 

Our  reading  lesson  consisted  of 
the  following  sentences  which  I 
wrote  on  the  board  as  the  pupils 
told  the  "story"  from  observation, 
plus  a  little  (?)  imagination: 


<^^<^f^- 


DRAWN  BY  WILLIAM  CARNAHAN,  AGED  6 


STORY  OF   PEEP. 

I  am  a  chicken.    I  have  a  crop. 

I  am  a  little  chicken.  I  have  a 
bug  in  my  crop. 

I  am  a  baby  chicken. 

I  can  say  "yeep,  yeep."  I  have 
a  worm  in  my  crop. 

My  name  is  Yeep. 


\ 
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I  have  two  (2)  eyes.  I  have  a 
stone  in  my  crop. 

I  have  two  (2)   feet. 

I  have  two  (2)  wings.  I  have  a 
green  leaf  in  my  crop. 

I  have  one  ( i )  bill. 

I  have  a  little  coop.  I  like  you, 
Karl. 

NUMBER  LESSON. 

We  were  studying  the  number 
two.  Below  are  samples  of  the  lit- 
tle problems  the  children  made  up 
about  Yeep : 

"I  had  one  little  chicky  and  it  ran 
away,  then  I  had  none,  because  i  — 
1=0." 

"Karl  had  two  little  chickens  at 
home.  He  brought,  one  to  school 
and  there  was  one  left  at  home,  for 
2—1  =  1." 

"There  were  two  baby  chickens 
on  the  farm,  and  Karl's  aunt 
brought  them  to  town,  then  there 
were  none  left  in  the  country, 
2  —  2  =  0. 

(Karl  protests.  They  was  hun- 
dreds left.) 

"Karl  has  one  little  chicky  at 
home  and  when  he  takes  Yeep  back 
he  will  have  two,  because  i  +  i 
=  2." 

"Two  little  chickens  were  hunt- 
ing for  bugs,  one  ran  to  the  mother 
hen,  then  there  was  one,  2 — 1=1." 

"Two  little  chickens  were  in  a 
coop,  two  ran  out,  then  there  were 
none,  2  —  2  =  o." 

"I  had  one  little  baby  chicky  and 
it  died  and   went  to  be  an  angel 


chicky,  so  now  I  haven't  any,  be- 
cause I —  I  =  o." 

"If  Yeep  and  Brownie  ran  away 
and  got  took  up  in  the  patrol  wagon 
Karly  wouldn't  have  any  chickens,, 
because  2  —  2  =  o." 

I  will  spare  you  further  conceits. 

CHICKEN    DAY    DRAWING    LESSON. 

'  With  the  sticks  from  their  little 
boxes  of  drawing  materials,  they 
laid  chicken  coops  dn  their  desks, 
then  with  charcoal  and  paper  they 
"took"  a  picture  of  Yeep  (posed 
on  my  desk).  On  the  same  paper 
they  drew  a  picture  of  the  little 
coop  they  had  made  for  him  with 
sticks. 

After  the  drawings  had  been  col- 
lected and  sticks  put  away,  more 
paper  and  scissors  were  passed  and 
the  children  cut  out  chickens  and 
coops. 

CHICKEN   DAY    WRITING   LESSON. 

Our  letter  for  the  day  was  C. 
After  practicing  the  capital  and 
small  one  I  wrote  Chicken  coop  on 
the  board  for  them  to  copy,  instead 
of  "Cat,"  as  planned. 

Last  thing  in  the  morning  I  told 
the  story  of  Chicken  Little,  a  tale  of 
no  moral,  but  of  many  thrills  to 
children. 

THE  TALE   OF  CHICKEN   LITTLE. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
little  bit  of  a  chicken.  Such  a  tiny 
one  that  its  mother  called  it  Chicken 
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Little.  One  day  this  baby  chicken 
ivas  out  in  the  garden  scratching 
for  bugs  or  worms  for  its  break- 
fast While  it  was  hunting  under 
a  rose  bush,  the  wind  blew  a  rose 
leaf  down  and  it  fell  right  on 
Chicken  Little.  Now  she  was  such 
a  wee  little  thing  that  her  feathers 
hadn't  grown  yet,  so  the  rose  leaf 
felt  very  heavy  and  gave  her  quite 
a  shock,  and  she  did  just  what  all 
habies  do  when  they  are  frightened 
—  ran  to  her  mother  —  who  asked 
lier  what  was  the  matter.  "Oh, 
Hen-Pen,"  she  peeped,  "the  sky  is 
ialling  down !"  "Why,  what  makes 
you  think  so?"  clucked  Hen- Pen. 
And  Chicken  Little  said,  "I  saw  it 
with  my  eyes,  I  heard  it  with  my 
•ears,  and  part  of  it  fell  on  my  tail." 
Then  Hen-Pen  was  frightened  and 
clucked,  "Let  us  find  Duck-Luck 
and  tell  her.  She  may  know  what 
to  do  about  it."  They  found  her 
swimming  around  in  a  pond  and 
-called  to  her,  "Duck-Luck,  the  sky 
is  falling!"  She  came  waddling 
out  to  them  quacking,  "Why  do 
you  think  the  sky  is  falling?"  And 
Hen-Pen  said,  "My  baby.  Chicken 
Little  told  me,"  and  Chicken  Little 
said,  "I  saw  it  with  my  eyes,  I 
Tieard  it  with  my  ears,  and  part  of 
it  fell  on  my  tail."  Then  Duck- 
Luck  quacked,  "Let  us  find  Goose- 
Loose."  They  found  her  paddling 
around  in  mud  puddle  with  her  lit- 
tle red  rubbers  on.  They  called  to 
lier,  "Goose-Loose,  the  sky  is  fall- 
ing." Now  she  was  a  silly  old 
^oose,  and  that  scared  her  nearly  to 


death,  and  she  began  to  hiss  and 
squawk.  "How  do  you  know  the 
sky  is  falling?"  Duck-Luck 
quacked,  Hen-Pen  told  me."  Hen- 
Pen  clucked,  Chicken  Little  told  me 
and  Chicken  Little  peeped,  "I  saw 
it  with  my  eyes,  I  heard  it  with  my 
ears,  and  part  of  it  fell  on  my  tail." 
"Come,"  squawked  Goose-Loose, 
flapping  her  wings,  "let  us  tell  Tur- 
key-Turkey about  it.  They 
couldn't  find  her  at  first,  and  had  to 
call  and  call.  Finally  they  heard  her 
gobbling  up  in  a  tree  where  she  was 
hiding  from  the  farmer,  for  it  was 
nearly  Thanksgiving  time.  "Gob- 
ble, gobble,"  she  said,  meaning 
"What's  all  that  fuss  about  down 
there?"  and  they  called  up,  "Come 
down  Turkey-Turkey !  Hurry !  hur- 
ry! The  sky  is  falling!"  So  she 
came  hopping  and  flopping  down, 
gobbling,  "Why  do  you  thing  it  is 
falling?"  Goose-Loose  squawked, 
"Duck-Luck  told  me"  Duck-Luck 
quacked,  "Hen-Pen  told  me."  Hen- 
Pen  clucked,  "Chicken  Little  told 
me,"  and  Chicken  Little  peeped,  "I 
saw  it  with  my  eyes,  I  heard  it  with 
my  ears,  and  part  of  it  fell  on  my 
tail." 

Turkey-Turkey  turned  a  bright 
turkey  red  with  fright,  and  gobbled, 
"All  come  with  me."  She  didn't 
know  where  to  go  or  what  to  do, 
but  as  they  all  came  to  her  in  their 
trouble  she  felt  that  she  must  help 
them  some  way  or  other.  She  ran 
to  the  barnyard  gate  which  the  far- 
mer's boy  had  carelessly  left  open. 
They  all  followed  her  running,  fly- 
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ing,     squawking,     quacking     and 
clucking. 

Right  behind  the  gate  their  very 
worst  enemy  was  hiding.  Fox-Lox 
seeing  the  gate  open  was  waiting 
his  chance  to  slip  in  to  steal  a  nice 
fat  fowl  for  his  dinner.  What  was 
his  surprise  to  see  them  all  running 
out  of  the  yard  right  up  to  him, 
instead  of  screaming  and  flying 
away.  Being  a  crafty  fellow  he  did 
not  show  his  surprise,  but  said  in 
his  softest  voice,  "Good  morning, 
ladies.  What  seems  to  be  troubling 
you  ?  Can  I  help  you  ?"  They  flut- 
tered around  him.  "Help!  help! 
The  sky  is  falling!  Tell  us  where 
to  hide  Fox-Lox."  He  smiled  to 
himself,  and  said,  "Ladies,  come 
with  me.  I  will  protect  you  with 
my  life.  I  know  a  safe  place  for 
you  to  hide,"  and  he  led  them  to 
his  den.  On  the  way  they  told  him 
in  a  chorus  of  peeps,  clucks, 
quacks,  squawks  and  gobbles  how 
they  knew  the  sky  was  falling.  He 
was  wise  enough  to  know  it  was  not 
so,  but  let  them  think  they  were  in 


great  danger,  so  they  would  be  glad 
to  go  with  him. 

When  they  came  to  his  den,  he 
threw  the  door  wide  open,  saying 
politely,  "Walk  right  in  friends ;  the 
sky  can  not  fall  on  you  here."  They 
pushed  and  crowded,  nearly  falling 
over  one  another  in  their  haste  to 
get  in. 

When  the  last  one  had  tumbled 
in,  he  closed  the  door  and  made  a 
low  bow,  saying:  "Welcome  to 
my  Thanksgiving  dinner."  They 
looked  all  around  but  saw  nothing 
to  eat.  Then  Fox-Lox  laughed 
aloud  for  very  joy.  "Ladies,"  he 
said,  "You  shall  be  my  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner."  And  beginning  with 
Chicken  Little,  who  was  young  and 
very  tender,  he  ate  up  every  one  of 
them.    The  end. 

Post  Script  (or  better,  post  mor- 
tem),—  Peep  died  the  day  after  his 
day  at  school,  doubtless  joining  the 
other  "angel  chickies." 

Verdict. —  Overdose  of  educa- 
tion. 
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In  mixing  the  ingredients  for  a 
g^ood  teacher,  take  a  plenty  of  chas- 
tened mentality  and  mix  this  half- 
and-half  with  sunshine,  then  add 
one  cup  sugar,  a  pinch  of  ginger, 
but  be  very  sparing  of  the  pepper, 
please. 

Before  we  break  forth  into  a 
torrent  of  scolding  we  ought  to 
make  sure  that  the  child  is  free 
from  all  physical  defects  —  that  his 
hearing,  his  sight,  and  all  other 
senses  are  in  perfect  order.     Then 


if  we  inquire  into  the  home  life  we 
may  find  that  our  desire  to  scold 
has  evaporated. 

*  *         * 

If  there  is  a  bit  of  good  work 
that  should  be  done  and  we  set 
about  doing  it  of  our  own  accord 
we  get  far  more  pleasure  from  the 
doing  than  if  we  wait  till  some  one 
has  asked  us  to  do  it.  This  is  true 
of  pupils  also.  They  should  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  doing  right 
things  on  their  own  initiative. 

*  ♦         * 

Arbor  Day  is  coming  on  apace 
and  every  school  in  Ohio  should  be 
making  something  of  it.  A  book- 
let is  in  process  of  preparation  by 
Commissioner  Jones  which  will  be 
sent  on  in  ample  time,  but  we  shall 
do  well  to  begin  making  our  plans 
early  so  as  to  be  ready  for  this 
booklet  when  it  appears.  The 
schools  can  well  afford  to  devote  at 
least  one  hour  in  the  year  to  this 
important  exercise. 

*  *         * 

There  is  a  school  man  who  once 
upon  a  time  failed  of  re-election  in 
a  town  of  a  few  hundred.  Where- 
upon he  borrowed  a  thousand  dol- 
lars and  went  off  to  college  where 
he  completed  his  course.  He  is  now 
superintendent  in  one  of  the  large 
cities  of  this  country  and  draws  a 
salary  that  represents  about  as 
many  thousands  as  his  former  sal- 
ary hundreds.  Sometimes  a  set- 
back determines  the  sort  of  stuff  a 
man  has  in  him.  In  this  particular 
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case  the  failure  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened,  in  that  it 
developed  the  latent  man. 

*         *         * 

Our  teachers  of  English  and 
United  States  history  in  the  high 
schools  are  lamenting  the  fact  that 
English  history  is  not  a  required 
study  in  all  our  high  school  courses, 
and  their  contention  is  altogether 
reasonable.  No  pupil  can  get  the 
most  from  the  study  of  English  lit- 
erature who  does  not  know  the  his- 
tory of  England,  and  no  student  of 
United  States  history  can  fully 
come  into  a  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject until  he  has  traced  it  back  to 
its  sources  in  England.  This  is  a 
matter  worthy  the  careful  attention 
of  all  who  have  to  do  with  mak- 
ing courses  of  study  for  high 
schools. 

4c  *  4c 

The  proposition  to  give  state  aid 
to  those  schools  that  can  not  raise 
sufficient  funds  upon  the  legal  levy 
should  meet  with  hearty  approval. 
The  children  in  those  districts  have 
every  right  to  the  privileges  of  good 
schools  and  these  privileges  should 
be  accorded  them.  They  are,  in  no 
wise,  responsible  for  conditions  that 
exist,  neither  can  they  emigrate 
to  more  favored  localities,  and 
hence  the  righteous  necessity  for 
providing  for  their  education.  In 
all  our  state  improvemennts  we  re- 
gard the  state  as  the  unit  and  this 
principle  should  obtain  in  educa- 
tional matters  as  well. 


Already  there  may  be  heard  the 
far-away  murmu rings  that  betoken 
the  commencement  season  and  we 
are  led  to  wonder  what  the  charac- 
ter of  the  exercise  will  be.  At  these 
times  there  is  always  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  the  teacher  to  guide  pu- 
pils wisely  that  they  may  avoid  ex- 
tremes and  give  such  speeches  as 
young  people  ought  to  be  expected 
to  give.  Commencement  should  be 
the  occasion  for  inculcating  a 
wholesome  respect  for  the  schools, 
and  the  teacher  has  this  matter  in 
his  own  hands.  If  he  fails  to  pur- 
sue a  wise,  sensible  course,  he  can 
charge  up  against  himself  the  price 
of  an  opportunity  lost. 


It  is  a  righteous  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  relieves  boards  of  educa- 
tion from  the  dictation  of  a  board 
of  review.  These  boards  are  elected 
by  the  people  and  should  be  respon- 
sible to  the  people  for  their  conduct 
of  school  affairs.  They  know  the 
needs  of  the  schools  and  are  quite 
able  to  gauge  public  sentiment,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  free  to  act 
within  the  limits  of  the  legal  rate 
of  taxation.  No  fair  man  will 
withhold  from  Senator  Meek  his 
full  meed  of  praise  for  his  work  in 
favor  of  this  legislation,  for  it  is  a 
good  piece  of  work.  Senator 
Brandt,  also,  deserves  great  credit 
for  his  efforts  in  favor  of  the  bill 
in  the  judiciary  committee.  The 
schools  are  fortunate  in  having 
triends  at  court. 
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Mr.  George  Heaton  is  clerk  of 
the  board  of  education  of  Parkers- 
burg,  and  in  his  official  capacity  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
needs  and  workings  of  the  schools. 
Be  it  said  to  his  credit  that  he  is  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  teachers  in 
their  efforts  to  work  out  their  ideas 
up  toward  their  ideals.  He  does 
not  regard  the  teacher  as  an  under- 
ling nor  as  a  pensioner  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  board,  but  rather  as 
a  useful  public  servant  who  de- 
serves all  honor  for  her  efforts  for 
humanity.  He  believes  that  she 
earns  all  the  money  she  receives  and 
more.  Furthermore,  he  believes 
that  every  parent  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  this  teacher  for  her 
faithful  services  in  behalf  of  the 
children,  and,  therefore,  the  homes. 


Now  and  then  one  comes  across 
a  teacher  whose  whole  life  seems 
to  be  a  protest  against  existing  con- 
ditions. The  course  of  study  is 
wrong,  the  school  building  is  ill 
constructed,  the  board  of  education 
fails  to  provide  necessary  equip- 
ment, the  teachers  round  about  are 
inferior,  and  nothing  is  right  but 
the  teacher  himself.  The  physi- 
cian would  probably  call  it  indiges- 
tion, the  philosopher  might  call  it 
pessimism,  but  the  sound-headed 
member  of  the  board  knows  that  it 
is  sheer  crankiness.  Too  much  in- 
trospection is  bad,  but  in  such  a 
case  as  this  it  might  be  well,  unless 
the  teacher  is  beyond  redemption, 


to  have  some  introspection.  This  is 
a  pretty  good  world,  and  the  people 
all  about  iis  are  pretty  good  people 
if  only  we  have  eyes  to  see. 

*  *         ♦ 

A  PROMINENT  city  Superintendent 
dropped  into  the  sanctum  and  de- 
livered hiwBself  in  strong  compli- 
mentary terms  upon  a  little  edito- 
rial that  appeared  in  these  pages 
some  time  since  upon  the  subject 
of  naturalness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  In  substance,  he  said  that 
the  superintendent  must  combat  all 
.  the  while  the  tendency  toward  un- 
naturalness.  Many  teachers  speak 
in  unnatural  tones,  sometimes 
amounting  to  a  screech.  If  our 
pupils  were  visiting  in  our  homes 
and  we  should  speak  to  them  thus 
they  would  rush  out  the  door  not 
to  return  again.  But  in  the  school- 
room we  expect  them  to  endure  this 
same  thing  with  complacence  if  not 
with  a  smile  of  beatific  delight. 

*  slF  * 

A  FATHER  went  to  a  superintend- 
ent to  make  complaint  that  his  son 
in  the  second  year  did  not  bring  his 
book  home  and  get  his  lesson  in 
reading.  Then  the  superintendent, 
being  a  wise  man,  explained  that 
reading  should  be  something  differ- 
ent from  and  better  than  getting  a 
lesson,  that  even  a  boy  in  the  second 
grade  should  read  what  he  enjoys 
and  because  he  enjoys  it  and  not  as 
a  task  that  is  set  him  to  do.  By 
way  of  illustrating  the  point  the 
superintendent  gave  the  father  two 
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second  readers,  asking  him  just  to 
mention  them  casually  to  the  boy 
but  not  to  urge  him  to  read  them. 
In  two  days -these  two  men  met 
again  and  the  father  said  the  boy 
had  read  through  both  readers.  The 
father  had  learned  a  useful  lesson. 


There  exists  in  Ohio  at  this  time 
a  most  fertile  field  that  simply 
awaits  intelligent  cultivation  and 
this  field  is  nothing  less  than  the  op- 
portunity to  make  vastly  more  of 
the  pupils'  reading  course.  In  In- 
diana this  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
educational  scheme  and  great  good 
results  from  it.  There  are  many 
good  books  published  that  are  well 
adapted  to  this.  Many  of  these 
books  are  read  by  pupils,  but  there 
are  still  thousands  of  pupils  who 
would  profit  by  an,  organized  effort 
to  give  systematic  direction  to  the 
right  sort  of  reading  in  all  the 
schools.  There  are  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand teachers  enrolled  in  the  Read- 
ing Circle  and  these  all  would  help 
on  a  like  movement  for  the  benefit 
of  pupils. 

♦         ♦         * 

If  we  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
aright  there  is  a  strong  demand  for 
greater  simplicity  in  matters  per- 
taining to  our  Reading  Circle,  and 
we  hope  to  see  a  change  made  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  board 
of  Control.  Three  subjects  repre- 
sented and  but  one  book  on  each 
subject  is  our  contention,  and  this 
plan  is  sanctioned  by  teachers  and 


publishers  almost  without  excep- 
tion. The  plan  must  commend  itself 
by  reason  of  its  simplicity  and  fair- 
ness. Then  the  questions  of  the 
School  Commissioner  need  not  dif- 
fuse themselves  over  two  books  as 
at  present,  but  would  be  confined 
to  one  and  would  profit  by  the 
change.  We  find  no  arguments 
against  this  plan,  and  very  many  in 
favor  of  it. 

♦  4(  ♦ 

There  are  indications  that  are 
unmistakable  that  the  coming  sum- 
mer will  be  one  of  great  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  book  men.  That 
goes  without  saying  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  year  for  the  five 
year  adoptions.  The  most  signifi- 
cant indications  are  that  the  com- 
ing campaign  will  be  made  upon  a 
high  plane  of  honorable  dealing. 
The  days  are  auspicious  when  this 
is  the  case,  and  we  congrtulate  our- 
selves that  we  see  the  dawning  of 
a  new  era.  Merit  and  clean  work 
are  sure  to  win  in  the  end,  while 
shoddy  goods  and  trickery  will  be 
relegated  to  the  back  seat.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  rivalry  and 
sharp  competition,  but  this  need 
not  deter  men  from  honorable  work. 
Boards  -of  education  are  certain  to 
put  a  premium  upon  square  deal- 
ing. 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

Wonder  what  our  pupils  say  of 
us  when  they  get  home?  Wonder 
if  we  are  discussed  at  the  supper 
table?  Wonder  if  the  parents  are 
amused  at  the  pictures  the  children 
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draw  of  us  ?  Wonder  if  these  chil- 
dren are  our  champions  or  our  crit- 
ics? Suppose  they  are  our  critics, 
wonder  if  we  have  given  them  a 
basis  for  their  criticism?  Wonder 
if  some  of  our  mannerisms  impress 
them  as  humorous  or  even  gro- 
tesque ?  Wonder  if  they  reproduce 
our  movements  and  expressions 
when  we  lose  our  tempers  ?  At  any 
rate,  if  we  expect  our  work  in  the 
school  to  bear  good  fruit  in  the 
home  we  must  have  a  care  as  to  the 
sowing  of  the  seed  during  school 
hours. 

*        ♦         * 

The  proposed  law  establishing  a 
minimum  salary  of  forty  dollars  a 
month  for  teachers  has  much  to 
commend  it.  If  any  people  in  Ohio 
regard  this  as  too  much  to  pay  the 
teacher  of  their  children  then,  it  is 
evident,  they  care  but  little  for 
^schools  at  any  price,  and  would  be 
willing  to  see  them  abolished.  Just 
how  anybody  can  figure  that  a 
teacher  can  work  for  less  than  forty 
dollars  a  month  is  past  comprehen- 
sion. Barbers,  bricklayers,  police- 
men, blacksmiths,  carpenters  and 
other  artisans  get  far  more,  just  as 
they  ought  if  they  do  their  work 
well,  and  it  is  a  great  injustice  to 
the  faithful  teacher  to  ask  him  to 
work  for  less. 


There  is  much  room  for  specula- 
tion as  to  just  what  some  of  the  city 
teachers  would  do  out  in  a  district 
school.    In  the  city  the  teacher  can 


call  upon  the  superintendent  or 
principal  for  help,  but  in  the  coun- 
try she  must  assume  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility. To  be  sure,  there  are 
times  when  the  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal must  confer  in  order  to  meet 
the  issue,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  teacher 
who  calls  for  help  all  the  while  is. 
advertising  the  fact  that  5he  needs 
help,  and  the  pupils  are  quick  to 
note  this  fact,  and  this,  too,  to  her 
prejudice.  If  this  same  teacher 
were  in  charge  of  a  district  school 
she  would  be  compelled  either  to- 
assert  herself  or  to  face  disjister. 
Besides,  that  school  would  probably 
seek  another  teacher  next  year. 

*         *         *  , 

This  particular  boy  was  regarded 
not  only  as  the  worst  boy  in  the 
school  but  the  entire  community 
had  him  on  the  black-list.  The- 
principles  of  honor,  honesty,  verac- 
ity, and  integrity  were  supposed  to- 
be  wholly  unknown  to  him.  Hence, 
the  ordinary  punishments  of  the 
school  produced  ,no  effect,  nor  did 
the  ordinary  appeals  influence  him: 
in  the  least.  He  pursued  his  perni- 
cious course  with  diabolical  com- 
placency. The  teacher,  therefore,, 
was  at  his  wit's  end  to  know  what 
to  do.  What  he  did  finally  was  to 
give  the  boy  five  dollars  and  ask 
him  to  go  out  to  get  it  changed  T 
Whether  boy  and  money  would  ever 
be  seen  again  was  problematical, 
but  in  due  time  the  boy  returned 
with  all  the  money.  That  was  the 
boy's  salvation.  He  had  been: 
trusted. 
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When  the  spell  of  invention 
steals  over  us  again,  if  ever,  we  are 
bent  on  inventing  a  device  for  use 
in  the  arithmetic  class.  As  it  is 
now  in  many  schools  as  soon  as 
arithmetic  is  mentioned  the  chil- 
dren's hands  begin  to  fumble  for 
pencils  as  if,  forsooth,  without  pen- 
cils there  were  no  arithmetic.  It 
^eems  not  to  occur  to  the  dear,  in- 
nocent creatures  that  arithmetic  is 
a  mental  exercise.  They  seem  to 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  the 
merest  manual  training.  Hence  our 
deterjnination  to  invent  fetters  or 
manacles  or  handcuffs  of  some  sort 
with  which  to  bind  the  hands  of  the 
children  during  the  recitation  in 
arithmetic.  We  see  no  other  way 
to  exalt  the  head  to  its  proper 
•sphere  of  action.  Afterwards  we 
shall  exploit  the  system  as  a  great 
discovery  under  the  caption  "Arith- 
metic Without  Pencil  and  Paper." 


Over  and  over  again  it  ought  to 
be  emphasized  that  the  teacher's 
work  should  center  in  the  boy  and 
not  in  the  subject.  The  subject  in 
hand  should  be  modified  to  suit  the 
boy's  greatest  need  as  indicated  by 
the  greatest  possibilities  within  him. 
When  we  have  discovered  what  is 
best  for  the  boy,  for  this  particular 
boy.  then  we  are  ready  to  begin 
work  in  a  definite  way.  If  thi:> 
course  of  study  isn't  the  best  plan 
for  doing  this,  then  it  ought  to  be 
modified  or  another  substituted  for 
it.    Every  day  in  school  is  a  vigor- 


ous protest  against  the  Procrustean 
bed  idea  —  by  which  the  boy  is  to 
be  cut  oflF  or  stretched  out  to  suit 
some  course  of  study  previously 
planned.  This  boy  is  our  problem 
—  and  nothing  else  in  the  school 
can  possibly  be  made  major. 

*  «         ♦ 

There  are  still  a  few'  people  in 
Ohio  who  would  retrograde  to  the 
old  plan  of  conducting  the  country 
schools,  but  the  number  is  either 
large  nor  specially  potent.  Ohio  is 
conservative  but  when  it  has  taken 
a  step  in  advance  it  is  quite  tena- 
cious. These  few  people  must  be 
given  credit  for  honesty  and  sincer- 
ity, but  they  have  certainly  been 
unfortunate  in  not  noting  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  under  the 
present  regime,  and  the  evident  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  schools 
of  Ohio  to  persevere  until  all  have, 
some  sort  of  supervision.  Our  peo- 
ple already  see  the  advantage  of 
system  over  chaos  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  and  there  is 
small  prospect  of  our  receding  to 
the  old  plan. 

♦  ♦         * 

»  The  schools  of  Cincinnati  have 
taken  on  new  life  under  the  able 
direction  of  Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer,  and 
every  teacher  feels  the  inspiration 
and  benefits  of  expert  leadership. 
Salaries  have  been  very  materially 
increased  and  appointments  and 
promotions  are  made  solely  upon 
merit.  Recognition  is  given  to  all 
efforts  looking  toward  self-improve- 
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ment,  and  every  teacher  is  made  to 
feel  that  whatever  he  does  in  this 
direction  will  have  ample  reward. 
Fully  four-fifths  of  all  the  teachers 
have  already  done  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  schools  are  all  the 
better  for  it.  A  broader  outlook,  a 
dignifying  of  the  profession,  an  ex- 
alting of.  standards,  and  more  gen- 
erous compensation  —  these  are  a 
few  of  the  things  that  Supt.  Dyer 
has  to  his  credit. 

*  *        ♦ 

If  a  school  cannot  train  its  stu- 
dents to  play  clean,  decent,  honest, 
football,  and  abide  by  the  rules  of 
the  games  in  all  sports,  how  does  it 
expect  to  turn  out  citizens  who  will 
abide  by  the  rules  in  life's  game? 
Here's  a  chance  to  prove  that  the 
character  building  quality  of  our 
schools  is  not  all  talky  talk.  Watch 
the  cowards  and  incompetents  fly 
I    to  cover.  —  Moderator-topics. 

*  *•        * 

Not  for  years  will  the  National 
Educational  Association  meet  again 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and,  hence,  the 
coming  summer  should  be  made  the 
occasion  for  a  visft  to  that  part  of 
our  country  by  as  many  teachers  as 
can  possibly  go.  The  meeting  itself 
will  be  worth  the  trip  for  it  is  worth 
while  to  see  and  come  to  know  the 
men  and  the  women  who  are  the 
real  leaders  in  American  educa- 
tional matters.  In  addition  to  this, 
I  there  is  great  profit  to  be  gained  by 
seeing  this  great  country  of  ours. 
A  trip  across  the  Rockies,  to  the 


Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  into 
the  Puget  Sound  country,  through 
the  Yellowstone  Park  —  such  a  trip 
is  well  worth  much  sacrifice.  The 
fare  is  reasonable  and  the  time  is 
most  favorable,  therefore,  for  a  trip 
through  the  far  West. 

*  *        * 

It  is  not  too  early  for  teachers  to 
begin  planning  for  the  flower  sea- 
son. In  the  country,  especially,  it 
will  be  comparatively  easy  to  ar- 
range beds  of  flowers  in  the  school 
yard.  The  boys  know  where  good, 
rich  soil  is  to  be  had,  and  they  are 
ever  ready  to  lend  a  hand  in  such 
fascinating  work.  The  girls  will 
eagerly  agree  to  furnish  seeds  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  re- 
cesses and  noonings  will  afford  am- 
ple time  for  the  planting.  Later  on 
every  pupil  will  be  anxious  to  get  to 
school  early  to  see  if  any  of  the 
plants  are  showing.  Every  warm 
shower  will  be  welcomed  and  the 
sunshine  will  be  esteemed  a  bless- 
ing. Conditions  must  be  very  ad- 
verse if  such  a  plan  is  not  feasible. 
This  is  one  way  of  showing  that 
there  is   a  wide-awake  teacher   in 

that  school. 

*  ♦         * 

The  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Association  is  not  so  far  away 
but  that  we  may  profitably  give  it 
a  passing  thought.  Last  year  we 
had  a  great  meeting  and  this  com- 
ing year  gives  rich  promise  of  being 
even  better.  Those  who  went  to 
Put-in-Bay   last  year   for  the   first 
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time  had  such  a  surprisingly  good 
time  that  they  are  certain  to  return 
this  year  and  take  their  friends 
along.  Of  course  the  stay-at-homes 
will  never  know  how  much  they 
missed  unless,  perchance,  they  cul- 
tivate grace  and  faith  enough  to  be- 
lieve what  others  tell  them.  The 
only  way  to  know  what  good  feel- 
ing and  fellowship  obtains  at  Put- 
in-Bay is  to  go  up  to  the  island  and 
sample.  One  taste  and  the  mischief 
is  done  for  life.  Thereafter  all  is 
smooth  sailing  and  nothing  but 
downright  misfortune  can  prevent 
a  return. 


It  was  the  first  valentine  she  ever 
received  and  she  still  wonders  how 
it  all  came.  She  thinks  it  may  have 
been  intended  for  some  one  else  — 
but,  really,  it  was  laid  upon  her  desk 
while  she  was  seated  there,  and 
must  have  been  intended  for  her 
after  all.  She  is  the  new  little  girl 
at  school,  having  entered  after 
Christmas.  She  is  timid,  and  the 
strange  ways  of  the  new  school 
almost  dazed  her  at  times.  Some 
of  the  studies  she  had  never  had 
and  for  a  time  the  whole  day's  work 
was  a  sort  of  blur.  But  in  course 
of  time  she  began  to  see  what  was 
expected  and  tried  to  the  utmost  to 
follow  directions.  Nothing  of  all 
this  escaped  little  Sharp  Eyes 
across  the  aisle,  and  as  he  watched 
from  day  to  day  his  sympathy  was 
aroused.  He  could  see  evidences  of 
poverty,  and,  hence,  the  quiet  slip- 


ping of  the  valentine  upon  her  desk 
—  the  first  she  ever  had. 


The  teacher  probably  regards 
this  big  hulk  of  a  boy  as  a  great  un- 
organized mass  of  protoplasm,  but 
this  same  big  protoplastic  creature 
was  slouching  along  in  the  evening 
with  a  companion  and,  apparently, 
in  a  sort  of  soliloquy  delivered  him- 
self about  as  follows:  "I  don't 
think  I  can  ever  get  along  with  that 
teacher.  Why,  she  doesn't  know 
the  subject.  In  the  recitation  to- 
day she  didn't  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce two  of  the  proper  names, 
and  acknowledged  that  she  didn't 
know  how  to  spell  one  of  the  words. 
She  said  she'd  look  it  up  in  the  dic- 
tionary, but  she  won't.  Why  didn't 
she  look  it  up  right  there  or  have 
some  of  us  do  it  ?  I  guess  she  thinks 
she  can  fool  us,  but  she  can't.  I 
don't  have  enough  confidence  in  her 
ever  to  learn  much  from  her.  I 
can't  even  tell  whether  the  thing  she 
tells  me  is  right  or  wrong.  Wish  I 
had  another  teacher." 

*         ♦         * 

Thinking  of  janitors,  there  isn't 
any  such  a  being  as  a  mere  janitor. 
If  he  isn't  more  than  that  he  .isn't 
even  a  good  janitor.  Often  we  have 
found  behind  a  broom  or  a  coal 
shovel  not  only  a  man  but  a  philos- 
opher. When  we  step  into  our 
school  of  a  morning,  finding  it 
warm  as  toast  and  clean  as  a  pin, 
we  do  well  to  reflect  that  there  is 
fidelity  lurking  about  the  premises 
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somewhere,  that  some  one  must 
have  arisen  very  early  this  cold 
morning  and  worked  vigorously  in 
order  to  get  matters  in  such  ship- 
shape against  our  coming.  If  we, 
ourselves,  as  an  experiment,  would 
"but  take  the  place  of  the  janitor  for 
a  few  days  during  the  cold  weather 
We  could  better  appreciate  what  it 
all  means.  A  good  janitor  is  cer- 
tainly a  valuable  adjunct  in  the 
workings  of  the  school. 


How    unsightly    that    old    ash- 
wagon  is.     The  poor  old  rack-'o- 
bones  of  a  horse  that  seems  a  gro- 
tesque parody  on  the  whole  equine 
race ;  the  harness  made  up  of  odds 
and    ends    from    widely    divergent 
sources,  straps,  strings,  rags,  ropes, 
wire ;  the  bridle  with  its  swaying 
blinds    beating    against    the    poor 
nag's  eyes ;  the  horse,  itself,  poor, 
lame,    decrepit,    disconsolate,    with 
under  lip  tossing  to  and  fro,  and 
straps   and   strings  flapping  about 
his     emaciated    body,    the    driver 
seated  on  the  front  end-gate,  clad 
in    raiment    that    would   wrest    an 
apology  from  Joseph's  coat ;  and  the 
wagon  whose  four  wheels  seem  to 
be  in  the  last  throes  of  utter  disa- 
greement, each  striving  to  go  its 
own    way  with  utter  disregard  to 
the  others  —  while  the  ashes  are  fil- 
tering"   through  the  cracks  of  the 
wagon     disfiguring    the    otherwise 
beautiful  road.     The  picture   is  a 
familiar  one,  and  may  aptly  illus- 
trate  the  hap-hazard  hodge-podge. 


go-as-you-please,  unsystematic  style 
of  school  that  happily  is  fast  disap- 
pearing. The  opposite  of  this  pic- 
ture is  the  modern  motor-car  that 
makes  music  as  it  goes,  humming 
out  its  pleasure  at  running  abso- 
lutely true,  with  every  part  in  firm 
accord  with  all  others.  This  rep- 
resents the  up-to-date  school  that 
really  gets  on  and  in  doing  so  pre- 
sents a  pleasing  picture  to  the  eye 
and,  indeed,  regales  all  the  senses 
with  positive  delight. 


A  FULL  meal  of  candy  is  not  con- 
ducive to  healthful  growth,  nor  a 
meal  of  angel  food,  either,  for  that 
matter.  Some  good  beefsteak  is  of 
importance,  beefsteak  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick,  porterhouse  steak,  if 
you  please,  with  the  bone  in  the 
middle.  Potatoes  will  be  found  nu- 
tritious also,  and  bread  and  butter. 
There  are  many  other  elements 
which  as  a  chef  we  might  mention 
in  arranging  a  proper  menu,  but 
these  will  readily  occur  to  thought- 
ful minds.  We  want  the  children 
who  are  to  be  regaled  at  this  table 
not  only  pleased  but  also  nourished. 
We  would  have  them  develop  into 
strong,  vigorous  personalities  capa- 
ble of  doing  work,  hard  work  when 
occasion  requires.  Hence  our  bill 
of  fare  must  contain  many  of  the 
substantials  and  not  too  many  dain- 
ties. Among  the  substantials  might 
be  mentioned  a  generous  helping  of 
mental  arithmetic. 
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SUPT.  W.  H.  KIRK. 

No  one  who  has  noted  the  on- 
ward march  of  school  matters  in 
Ohio  and  the  men  who  are  march- 
ing in  the  front  ranks  can  have 


his  own  rating  among  scliool  men^ 
and,  in  fact,  he  is  always  inclined 
to  rank  others  ahead  of  himself^ 
This  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  he  looks  after  his  work  and 


SUPT.    W.    H.    KIRK. 


failed  to  see  Supt.  W.  H.  Kirk,  of 
East  Cleveland,  for  he  is  now  and 
has  been  for  several  years  plainly 
visible.  He  has  not  sought  to  be- 
come conspicuous,  quite  the  con- 
trary. Indeed  he  has  been  so  busy 
that  he  has  had  no  time  to  consider 


allows  others  to  look  after  his  rep- 
utation. Like  many  other  promi- 
nent school  men  in  this  and  other 
states,  he  was  reared  on  a  farm  and 
encountered  all  the  experiences  in- 
cident to  a  life  in  the  country.  His 
lot  happened  to  be  cast  in  Richland 
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county,   Ohio,    where   he   attended 
country    school    when    he    wasn't 
husking  com,  feeding  the  stock,  or 
kx)king  after  other  matters  of  the 
farm.     But  he  had  aspirations,  he 
dreamed  dreams  and  when  he  grad- 
uated from  Baldwin  University  in 
1887  0"c  of  his  dreams  had  come 
true.     In  1900  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  from  his  Alma  Ma- 
ter.    After   graduating  from   col- 
lege  he  became   principal   of   the 
Richfield    township    high    school, 
holding  this  position  till  1891,  when 
he  was  elected  to  his  present  posi- 
tion.   At  that  time  East  Cleveland 
was  small,  but  now  there  are  1,200 
pupils  and  a  corps  of  40  teachers. 
In  a  few  weeks  they  will  dedicate 
the  new  high  school  building,  whose 
cost  is  $100,000,  and  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  this  building  takes  high 
rank  among  the  best  school  build- 
ings  in   Ohio.     Supt.   Kirk   is   an 
elder  in   the   Presbyterian  church, 
clerk  of  the  board  of  school  exam- 
iners, member  of  executive  commit- 
tee   of    Cleveland    Schoolmasters' 
Qub,  member  of  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation   and     President    of    the 
Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation.    He  has  enough  offices  to 
keep  an  ordinary  man  comfortably 
busy,  but  to  see  him  at  his  regular 
school  work  it  would  seem  that  he 
had  no  thought  for  anythmg  else. 
He  "plans  his  work  and  works  his 
plan"  most  effectively. 

In  all  his  dealings,  both  in  school 
and  outr  he  is  straight  and  square, 


and  people  always  know  just  where 
to  find  him.  His  teachers  and  his 
people  trust  him  implicitly  and  no 
one  who  knows  him  thinks  him 
capable  of  sharp  practice.  He  is 
genial  and  wholesome,  enjoys  a 
good  laugh  and  is  all  the  better 
worker  because  of  it.  No  tricks, 
no  subterfuge,  no  double-dealing, 
but  fairness  to  everybody — ^this  is 
his  character  and  this  accounts  for 
his  steady  progress  and  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  him  by  all  who 
know  him. 


THE  PATH. 

There  are  no  beaten  paths  to  Glory's 
height, 
There  are  no  rules  to  compass 
greatness  known; 
Each  for  himself  must  cleave  a  path 
alone, 
And  press  his  own  way  forward 
in  the  fight. 
Smooth  is  the  way  to  ease  and  calm 
•  delight, 
And  soft  the  road  Sloth  chooseth 
for  her  own ; 
But  he  who  craves  the  flower  of  life 
full-blown, 
Must  struggle  up  in  all  his  armor 
dight! 
What  though  the  burden  bear  him 
sorely  down 
And  crush  to  dust  the  mountain 
of  his  pride ; 
Oh,  then,  with  strong  heart  let  him 
still  abide, 
For  rugged  is  the  roadway  to  re- 
nown. 
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Nor  may  he  hope  to  gain  the  en- 
vied crown 
Till  he  has  thrust  the  looming 
rocks  aside. 
—  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar, 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—  The  Elyria  high  school  keeps 
Well  to  the  front.  The  enrollment 
this  year  is  400,  more  than  22  per 
pent  of  the  entire  enrollment  of  the 
city.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four 
of  these  are  enrolled  under  the 
Boxwell-Patterson  law.  In  the 
lower  grades  about  70  more  tui- 
tion-paying pupils  are  enrolled,  pre- 
paring for  the  spring  test  for  high 
school  honors.  This  year's  senior 
class  is  composed  of  30  boys  and  18 
girls.  The  commencement  feature 
this  year  will  be  a  mock  session  of 
the  state  legislature.  Two  boys  of 
the  class  will  soon  visit  Columbus 
to  gather  material.  The  expense 
will  be  paid  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  school  has  outgrown  the 
handsome  stone  building  and  annex 
costing  $40,000  is  nearly  ready  for 
occupancy.  The  completion  of  the 
building  will  permit  the  manual 
training,  sewing,  drawing  and  nor- 
mal training  classes  to  mov£  into 
more  ample  quarters,  where  a 
broadening  of  the  work  will  be  pos- 
sible. A  feature  of  the  new  struc- 
ture is  a  game  room  30x90  feet  and 
15  feet  high.  The  science  teacher, 
R.  P.  Vaughn,  has  charge  of  the 
athletics  of  the  school  and  will  be 
principal  of  the  new  building. 


—  *The  Physical  Nature  of  the 
Child'*  is  the  title  of  a  very  sug- 
gestive and  therefore  valuable  book 
recently  published  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  Chicago.  While  the 
machinery  of  the  schools  has  been 
largely  concerned  with  mental  de- 
velopment we  have,  in  a  way,  been 
disregarding  the  physical  child  be- 
fore us  and  this  book  will  serve  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  teacher  to 
this  phase  and  factor  of  school 
work. 

—  Mrs.  Lora  Bair  Childs  has 
been  elected  to  a  position  in  tlje 
Steubenville  schools  at  a  salary  of 
$500. 

—  Dr.  H.  W.  Elson,  of  Ohio 
University  has  written  a  school  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  which  is 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. One  of  the  charms  of  Dr. 
Elson's  writing  is  its  clearness  and 
this  book  is  no  exception.  He  has 
a  choice  vocabulary  of  good  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  which  he  knows  how 
to  use  effectively.  The  book  is  cer- 
tain to  attract  attention  at  once. 

—  William  M.  Reid  has  won  his 
suit  against  the  board  of  education 
of  Muhlenberg  township,  Pickaway 
county,  for  pay  for  attendance  at 
the  institute  and  for  janitor  service. 
Judge  Charles  Dresbach  rendered  a 
very  clear  and  able  decision. 

—  Miss  Mae  Fonts,  who  has 
taught  for  s^everal  years  in  the  Day- 
ton schools,  and  with  great  success, 
has     been     elected     ap     assistant 
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teacher  of  literature  in  the  Insti- 
tution-for  the  Blind  at  Columbus. 

— Township  supervision  has  been 
inaugurated  in  Bath  township,  Al- 
len county,  and  F.  R.  Mason  elected 
superintendent. 

—  Manual  training  is  now  in  full 
operation  in  the  schools  of  Ply- 
mouth and  the  people  seem  to  be 
quite  enthusiastic  in  its  support. 

—  The  E.  M.  Stanton  Women's 
Relief  Corps,  of  Steuben ville,  will 
present  to  the  Foard  of  Education 
a  flag  for  the  new  high  school 
building. 

—  Prof.  W.  W.  Boyd,  in  report- 
ing to  Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins  the  re- 
sults of  his  inspection  of  the  New- 
ark high  schools  recommends  a  new 
building  and  says,  "You  will  not  be 
able  long  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  work  for  which  New- 
ark has  been  noted,  unless  the  board 
of  education  and  the  people  of  the 
city  can  be  induced  to  furnish 
proper  equipment  for  the  large  body 
of  students  who  are  attempting  a 
secondary  education." 

—  J.  E.  Kean,  of  Canton,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Alexan- 
der College,  Burksville,  Ky.,  and 
began  work  the  first  of  the  year. 
Already  the  results  of  his  stirring 
activity  are  seen  in  a  greatly  in- 
creased attendance,  in  some  depart- 
ments double  the  former  numbers. 

—  Prof.  Jonas  O.  Notestein,  who 
has  given  thirty-four  years  of  un- 

'  remitting  service  to  the  University 


of  Wooster,  has  been  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  on  full  pay 
and  will  spend  the  time  in  Europe, 
leaving  on  the  trip  soon  after  com- 
mencement. This  is  a  worthy  rec- 
ognition of  a  faithful  teacher. 

—  The  Fairfield  County  Second- 
ary Association  was  organized  Feb. 
4  and  the  following  officers  elected : 
President;  E.  S.  Ruffner;  Vice- 
President,  J.  H.  Horton;  Secre- 
tary, Seth  Hayes ;  Treasurer,  C.  C. 
Webb.  Prin.  Seth  Hayes,  of  Lan- 
caster, was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
organization. 

—  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Knox  County  teachers,  Feb.  17,  the 
speakers  were  Paul  Lybarger,  Supt. 
H.  C.  Fickell,  Supt.  W.  W.  Borden, 
Prin.  J.  S.  Alan  and  Prof.  J.  H. 
Dickason,  while  Mrs.  Baker  fur- 
nished the  music. 

—  Supt.  H.  R.  McVay,  of  Sid- 
ney, gave  the  examinations  in  spell- 
ing and  arithmetic  which  were  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  New- 
ark in  our  February  issue,  and  the 
results  were  altogether  satisfactory. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  some  of 
the  grades  even  surpassed  corre- 
sponding grades  in  Newark.  At 
any  rate  these  comparisons  afford 
proof  that  we  are  not  losing  ground 
in  these  two  branches. 

—  The  University  of  Wooster, 
for  the  year  ending  January  i,  en- 
rolled 1,154  students,  a  gain  of 
more  than  100  over  the  preceding 
year.  Work  has  begun  on  the  $30,- 
000  addition  to  the  library  building. 
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the   funds   being  given  by   H.   C. 
Frick,  of  Pittsburg. 

—  A  teacher  incidentally  spoke  of 
the  subject  of  pedagogy  and  then 
asked  for  a  definition  of  the  term. 
The  boy  said,  "Why,  pedagogy  is  a 
sort  of  a  myth." 

—  One  of  the  causes  that  prob- 
ably has  contributed  to  the  aban- 
doning of  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing by  men  is  the  traditional  notion 
that  no  man  would  enter  upon  the 
work  as  the  business  of  his  life. 
People  have  come  to  think  that  men 
enter  upon  the  work  as  a  tempor- 
ary matter  and  will  soon  drift  into 
something  else.  Hence,  public  sen- 
timent has  not  demanded  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  the  schools  and. 
that  the  compensation  should  be 
such  as  will  induce  them  to  remain. 
Latterly,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  a  growing  conviction  that  teach- 
ing is  a  profession  and  that  it  may 
be  espoused  by  a  man  of  serious  in- 
tention and  a  moderate  degree  of 
sanity.  The  reflection  that  the 
prominent  superintendents  and  col- 
lege presidents  have  come  up  from 
the  ranks  strengthens  this  convic- 
tion. 

—  Every  teacher  in  Ohio  is  in- 
debted to  Senator  Brandt  for  his 
able  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Harlan 
bill,  by  which  the  sum  of  nearly 
$200,000  is  saved  to  the  schools  of 
the  state.  Senator  Brandt  made  his 
initial  speech  in  favor  of  this  bill 
and  this  speech,  together  with  the 
very  able  speech  of  Senator  Howe 


of  Cleveland,  showed  the  inquity 
of  the  measure  by  which  the  schools 
had  been  despoiled  of  this  large 
sum  of  moriey  by  auditors  who 
were  already  well  paid,  many  of 
them  greatly  overpaid.  A  more  in- 
iquitous scheme  for  looting  the 
school  fund  can  scarcely  be  imag- 
ined and  to  Senator  Brandt  belongs 
a  large  share  of  the  honor  of  right- 
ing this  grievous  wrong.  All  the 
school  men  in  both  bouses  gave  the 
Harlan  bill  loyal  support. 

—  The  Miami  County  Teachers' 
Association  met  at  Covington,  Ohio, 
Saturday,  February  10.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  of  teachers,  who 
were  treated  to  an  excellent  pro- 
fram.  The  music  for  the  occasion 
was  furnished  by  an  orchestra  com- 
posed of  the  pupils  of  the  Coving- 
ton high  school.  Excellent  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Prin.  R. 
W.  Crist,  Bethel  township  high 
school,  on  the  Reconstruction  Per- 
iod; Dean  H.  G.  Williams,  of 
Athens,  on  Educational  Ideals ;  and 
Dr.  Austin  M.  Courtenay,  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  on  "The  Actual  John 
Brown."  All  the  rooms  of  the 
school  building  were  open  to  visi- 
tors. From  the  display  of  work  in 
them,  it  is  evident  that  the  public 
schools  of  Covington  are  kept  up  to 
a  high  state  of  efficiency  by  Supt 
Bennett  and  his  corps  of  teachers. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Ludlow,  April   14. 

—  The  next  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
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Secondary  Schools  will  be  held  at 
the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago, 
March  23  and  24.  The  speakers 
will  be  President  Geo.  E.  MacLean, 
University  of  Iowa ;  Prin.  Geo.  W. 
Benton,  Indianapolis;  Dr.  Frank 
ffiUings,  University  of  Chicago; 
Dean  J.  H.  Main,  Iowa  College; 
Director  G.  N.  Carman,  Chicago; 
Supt.  E.  L.  Coflfeen,  Marshalltown, 
Iowa;  Prof.  Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
University  of  Chicago ;  Prof.  A.  S. 
Whitney,  University  of  Michigan; 
Dean  Thomas  A.  Clark,  University 
of  Illinois ;  Prin.  Geo.  E.  Marshall, 
Sioux  City,  la.;  Chancellor  Chap- 
lin, Washington  University;  Prin. 
F.  B.  Pearson,  Columbus,  O.,  and 
President  Bryan,  University  of  In- 
diana. Prof.  J.  V.  Denney"  of  Ohio 
State  University,  is  secretary,  to 
whom  all  communications  should 
be  addressed  for  details  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

—  The  following  constitute  the 
membership  of  the  committee  of  the 
Allied  Educational  Associations : 
Dr,  W.  H.  Scott,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  representing  the  Ohio 
College  Association.  S.  T.  Price, 
Elmwood,  the  Ohio  Township  Su- 
perintendents' Association.  Supt. 
E.  L.  York,  Bamesville,  the  Ohio 
State  Association  of  School  Exam- 
iners. Miss  Anna  H.  Littell,  Day- 
ton, the  Ohio  Kindergarten  Associ- 
ation. Prof.  T.  K.  Lewis,  Ohio 
State  University,  Association  of 
Art  and  Manual  Training  Teachers. 
Miss  LiHie  Faris,  Athens,  Ohio 
State    Association    of    Elementary 


Teachers.  Prin.  C.  D.  Everett,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio  State  Association  of 
Secondary  Teacbers.  Supt.  J.  W. 
MacKinnon,  Bellefontaine,  Central 
Ohio  Schoolmasters'  Club.  Frank 
S.  Fox,  Columbus,  the  Ohio 
Speech-Arts  Association.  E.  L. 
Shuey,  Da)rton,  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Dr.  E. 
P.  Rice,  Delaware,  the  Ohio  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  Dr.  T.  J.  Sanders, 
Westerville,  the  Ohio  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology and  Pedagogy.  Prof.  Thds. 
E.  McKinney,  Marietta,  Associa- 
tion of  Medical  Teachers.  Prin.  A. 
J.  Willoughby,  Dayton,  the  Ohio 
Branch  of  the  American  Historical 
Society.  W.  E.  Kershner,  Colum- 
bus, the  Ohio  School  Improvement 
Federation. 

—  A  midwinter  musicale  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Meyers 
was  given  at  Miami  University  Feb. 
12.  The  selections  given  by  the 
Glee  Clubs  and  the  Miami  Orches- 
tra were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
large  and  appreciative  audience. 

—  A  high  school  pupil,  the  other 
day,  gave  out  the  information  that 
Amsterdam  is  in  Africa  and  the 
high  school  teacher  wondered  what 
grade  teacher  had  helped  the  pupil 
to  reach  that  conclusion. 

—  The  mid-winter  promotions 
brought  such  a  large  class  of  fresh- 
men to  the  Troy  high  school  that 
Supt.  Brown  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  another  teacher.  Arthur 
Parsons,  son  of  Prof.  Parsons,  of 
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the  Ohio  Wesleyan,  has  been  duly 
installed  at  teacher  of  history.  The 
high  school  now  has  a  corps  of 
seven  regular  teachers,  and  an  en- 
rollment of  218,  of  whom  119  are 
boys.  Certainly  an  evidence  of  a 
good  school  spirit  when  so  many 
boys  can  be  held  in  attendance. 

—  Miss  Grace  Green,  principal  of 
the  Dayton  Normal  School,  recently 
addressed  the  Normal  students  at 
Miami  on  "Ideals  in  Education." 
In  the  evening  she  gave  one  of  her 
inspiring  talks  on  "Birds  and  their 
Ways." 

—  The  Wood  County  Teachers 
held  an  unusually  good  meeting  at 
Bowling  Green  February  10.  The 
speakers  were  L.  D.  Hill,  Miss 
Olive  Woodward,  Prin.  H.  C.  Deit- 
rich,  Supt.  J.  H.  Bowman  and  Supt. 
H.  H.  Helter.  Readings  were  given 
by  Mrs  Elizabeth  Null  and  Miss 
Addie  Westerfield.  Mrs.  N.  D.  O. 
Wilson,  Miss  Helen  Waugh  and  the 
high  school  orchestra  of  Bowling 
Green  furnished  the  music.  In  ad- 
dition there  was  a  spirited  discus- 
sion of  round  table  topics,  and  alto- 
gether the  meeting  was  excellent. 

. —  Miss  Bessie  Cleveland,  who 
has  charge  of  the  drawing  in  the 
Parkersburg  schools,  has  made  an 
enviable  reputation  in  her  work  and 
is  proving  herself  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  her  native  state,  which 
happens  to  be  Ohio. 

—  The  new  salary  schedule  in  the 
Parkersburg    schools    provides     a 


minimum  of  $45  in  the  grades,  in- 
creasing to  $60.  This  schedule  went 
into  effect  January  i  and  gave  quite 
an  increase  to  many  of  the  teachers. 
No  objections  were  urged. 

—  Highland  county  has  given  to 
the  country  two  United  States  sen- 
ators. Senator  Foraker  and  Sena- 
tor Beveridge,  and  there  is  no  other 
county  in  the  United  States  that 
can  claim  a  like  distinction. 

—  The  Mutual  Aid  Association, 
composed  of  Columbus  teachers, 
has  a  fund  of  about  $8,000,  which 
the  members  manage  to  increase 
about  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  in 
addition  to  paying  sick  benefits  of 
five  dollars  a  week. 

—  Hon.  D.  J.  Schurr  has  been 
offered  a  position  as  cashier  of  a 
bank  which  is  being  organized  at 
South  Solon  and  will  probably  ac- 
cept. However,  he  will  not  begin 
the  active  duties  until  he  has  made 
the  trip  to  San  Francisco  in  July. 

—  Dr.  Oscar  Chrisman  has  been 
made  a  special  committee  to  exam- 
ine into  the  whole  question  of  a 
National  University,  and  make  a 
report  to  the  Allied  Associations  at 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

— The  Four  County  Institute  was 
held  at  Bellevue,  January  27,  which 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
teachers.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  gave 
two  excellent  addresses.  Miss  Es- 
telle  Avery  Sharpe,  of  Fremont, 
read  a  fine  paper  on  "A  Bit  ofCiv- 
ivs"  and  Prof.  J.  W.  L.  Jones,  of 
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Tiffin,  spoke  most  interestingly  on 
"Play  as  a  Factor  in  Educational 
Development."  Excellent  music 
added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  tbe 
meeting. 

—  W.  F.  Lady,  formerly  super- 
intendent at  Good  Hope,  is  finish- 
ing his  work  for  a  degree  in  Ohio 
University  and  doing  at  the  same 
time  some  teaching  in  the  Athens 
high  school. 

—  Miss  Bird  Helling,  of  Mar- 
tin's Ferry,  has  been  elected  assis- 
tant in  the  high  school  at  St.  Clair- 
ville. 

—  Miss  Lena  Roling  is  making  a 
fine  record  as  primary  supervisor  in 
Parkersburg.  Her  superb  enthusi- 
asm is  infectious  and  she  finds 
ready  followers  in  teachers  and  pu- 
pils. 

—  The  officers  of  the  committee 
of  the  Allied  Educational  Associa- 
tions are:  President,  Prof.  Thos. 
E.  McKinney,  Marietta;  Secretary, 
Miss  Anna  H.  Littell,  Dayton; 
Treasurer,  Supt.  S.  T.  Price,  Elm- 
wood;  Auditor,  Supt.  J.  W.  Mac- 
Kinnon, Bellefontaine.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Columbus, 
Dec.  27-28. 

—  Supt.  Frank  E.  Wilson,  of 
Continental,  in  remitting  for  the 
Monthly,  breaks  forth  into  poetry. 
The  ozone  of  the  northwest  prob- 
ably stimulates  the  divine  afflatus. 
We  are  always  glad  to  see  such  joy 
in  the  process  of  paying  subscrip- 
tions. 


—  The  sixth  grade  of  Fair  ave- 
nue school,  Columbus,  recently  pur- 
chased one  of  the  beautiful  flags 
that  are  to  be  had  of  the  Mail  Or- 
der Flag  Co.,  of  Anderson,  Ind., 
and  the  little  people  are  all  quite 
elated. 

—  Senator  W.  L.  Atwell  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  examiner  in 
Licking  county,  and  Supt.  E.  T.  Os- 
borne, of  Summit  Station,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  vacancy. 

—  Supt  W.  F.  Adam,  of  Nova,  is 
working  out  the  problem  of  cen- 
tralization in  his  township  and  in 
this  work  is  assisted  by  Miss  Lona 
E.  Ebersole,  the  primary  teacher. 
All  honor  to  the  people  who  are 
carrying  forward  this  good  work. 

—  Supt.  R.  E.  Rayman,  of  East 
Liverpool,  in  reporting  to  the  board 
of  education  upon  his  inspection  of 
the  plan  in  vogue  at  B'atavia,  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

I.  There  are  no  pupils  that  fail 
to  pass.  2.  Children  of  the  grades 
do  not  have  to  take  home  books  to 
study.  3.  The  teachers  are  happy 
and  so  are  the  children.  4.  Absence 
from  school  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. 5.  The  grammar  grades 
are  as  full  as  the  lower  grades,  ex- 
cept for  the  difference  in  mortality. 
6.  Discipline  nearly  takes  care  of 
itself.  7.  There  is  no  scolding  or 
sharp  words  for  failure  in  class.  8. 
The  work  in  all  subjects  in  all 
grades  is  remarkably  uniform, 
showing  that  there  are  no  longer 
any  backward  pupils.    9.   The  high 
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school  has  doubled  in  three  years. 
A  word  is  to  be  said  as  to  what  the 
plan  will  not  do.  It  will  not  stop 
persons  from  selling  cigarettes  to 
boys,  but  it  will  keep  boys  away 
from  such  influences  a  larger  share 
of  the  time.  It  will  not  make  a 
slow  boy  quick,  but  it  will  make 
him  conscious  that  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift.  It  will  not  fill 
a  naturally  timid  girl  with  self-as- 
surance, but  it  will  give  her  cour- 
age and  hope,  and  after  all  that  is 
the  greatest  condition  of  success. 

—  Supt.  S.  K.  Mardis,  of  To- 
ronto, has  issued  a  circular  letter 
for  the  Ohio  School  Improvement 
Association  setting  forth  the  ob- 
jects of  the  association,  the  methods 
of  work,  and  urging  the  necessity 
of  united  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
teachers  in  the  state.  He  urges 
teachers  to  see  the,  members  of  the 
Legislature  in  the  interests  of  bills 
divorcing  school  elections  from 
politics,  providing  for  a  minimum 
salary  of  forty  dollars,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  minimum  requirement  for 
all  prospective  teachers,  to  take  ef- 
fect September,  1910. 

—  Supt.  H.  S.  Piatt,  of  Coshoc- 
ton, in  outlining  the  work  in  arith- 
metic, gives  certain  work  upon 
which  there  must  be  absolute  ac- 
curacy before  promotion  to  the 
next  grade.  It  is  good  to  have 
evidence  of  lime  in  a  spinal  column. 

—  The  Outlook,  in  publishing 
"The  Historians'  History  of  the 
World,"  has  done  the  most  stupen- 


dous piece  of  work  ever  undertaken 
in  this  field  and  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore any  publisher  will  attempt  to 
excel  this  work.  The  work  is  writ- 
ten by  the  greatest  historians  in  the 
world  and  the  twenty-five  volumes 
constitute  a  noble .  achievement. 

—  Prin.  W.  D.  Porterfield  has 
been  promoted  to  the  principalship 
of  the  St.  Clairsville  high  school,  to 
succeed  Miss  Dell  B.  Frank,  who 
resigned  because  of  ill  health.  Mr. 
Porterfield's  successor  is  A.  B. 
Lynn,  of  Barnesville.  Both  men 
are  high  grade  and  well  worthy  the 
promotion. 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Swartz,  is  doing 
a  great  work  for  the  schools  of 
Parkersburg  and  there  are  many 
elements  working  toward  success. 
We  all  know  that  he  is  a  leader, 
earnest,  honest,  sincere,  and  all  this 
without  ostentation.  These  quali- 
ties attract  earnest  people;  and, 
hence,  the  members  of  the  board 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him 
working  to  his  plans  and  assuming 
their  full  share  of  responsibility. 
They  are  not  trying  to  see  how 
much  money  they  can  save  but  how 
much  they  can  spend  wisely  for  the 
advancement  of  the  schools.  They 
have  no  .debt  whatever,  even  though 
they  are  just  moving  into  a  new 
building  that  cost  $85,000.  They 
have  increased  the  tax  duplicate 
from  six  to  sixteen  millions,  and  in 
future  will  have  ample  resources. 
Then,  too,  the  teachers  are  a  faith- 
ful band  of  workers  and  feel  day 
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by  day  the  inspiriting  influence  of 
superb  leadership. 

—  Supt.  Charles  Haupert,  of 
Wooster,  and  Supt.  C.  L.  Martzolflf, 
of  New  Lexington,  each  delivered 
two  addresses  at  the  Pickaway 
county  association,  February  lo. 
Supt.  Stanley  Lawrence,  of  Ash- 
ville,  was  on  the  program  also. 
There  were  exercises  by  the  pri- 
mary grade  of  the  Circleville 
schools  and  the  meeting  was  most 
excellent  from  first  to  last. 

—  Supt.  H.  T.  Silvethprn,  of 
Logan,  has  about  completed  the 
program  for  the  Lancaster  Assem- 
bly, August  1 1 -19.  He  has  given 
it  careful  attention,  as  he  does  all 
his  duties,  and  believes  he  has  an 
array  of  talent  that  will  draw  the 
crowds  and  please  them. 

—  Supt.  J.  V.  McMillan  and  all 
the  teachers  of  Marietta,  have  every 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  progress 
of  the  year.  The  new  physical 
laboratory  has  given  a  fresh  impe- 
tus to  work  in  the  high  school  and 
the  manual  training  is  emphasizing 
the  fact  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  the  teachers  are  eager  for  the 
advancement  of  the  children.  The 
work  in  the  grades  is  showing  bet- 
ter and  better  as  Supt.  McMillan's 
plans  develop  under  the  hands  of 
skillful  teachers. 

—  The  following  Ohio  people 
'were  on  the  program  at  the  Louis- 
ville meeting:  Supt.  J.  W.  Carr, 
Dayton,  Inaugural  Address;  Dr. 
W.  O.  Thompson,  'The  Effect  of 


Moral  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools  upon,  the  Civic  Life  of  the 
Community" ;  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Hyre, 
Cleveland,  "Woman's  Part  in  Pub- 
lic School  Education";  O.  T.  Cor- 
son, "The  Superintendent's  Author- 
ity, and  the  Teacher's  Freedom"; 
Supt.  Wm.  McK.  Vance,  "The  Best 
Means  and  Methods  of  Improving 
Teachers  Already  in  the  Service"; 
John  C.  Eberhardt,  member  of 
Board  of  Education,  Dayton,  "The 
Examination  of  the  Eyes  of  School 
Children." 

—  Supt.  Fred  V.  Bouic,  of  War- 
rensburg,  has  conducted  a  course 
of  lectures  in  his  town  this  winter 
and  has  succeeded  in  crowding  the 
house,  thus  showing  that  he  has  the 
qualities  of  a  successful  leader. 

—  Mr.  Rees,  a  student  of  Miami 
University,  has  been  supplying  the 
place  of  Prin.  Tholman  of  Ripley, 
who  has  been  quite  ill  with  typhoid 
fever. 

—  A.  C.  Harvey,  of  North  High 
school,  Columbus,  is  the  author  of 
the  chapters  on  Ohio  in  "School 
Civics"  by  Supt.  Frank  David 
Boynton,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  which 
Ginn  &  Co.  have  just  published. 

—  Dr.  Guy  Potter  Benton,  of  Mi- 
ami University,  delivered  his  cele- 
brated lecture  on  "Samuel  Adams 
the  Patroit,"  before  the  Men's 
League  at  Hamilton  recently,  to  the 
gjeat  delight  of  all  present. 

—  Miss  Margaret  McCain,  a 
graduate  of  Miami  Normal,  is  do- 
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ing   most   creditable    work   in   the 
schools  of  Middletovvn. 

—  President  L.  M.  Sniff,  of  An- 
gola, Ind.,  and  Hon.  F.  B.  Willis, 
of  Ada,  each  gave  two  fine  ad- 
dresses before  the  teachers  of 
Preble  county,  February.  10 

—  Mrs.  Frances  G.  Richards, 
Professor  of  English  in  Miami 
University,  delivered  an  inspiring 
address  on  "Abraham  Lincoln"  in 
the  Methodist  church,  Oxford,  Feb- 
ruary II. 

—  Ginn  &  Company,  Chicago, 
will  soon  publish  a  text-book  on 
Chemistry  by  Professors  McPher- 
son  and  Henderson,  of  Ohio  State 
University.  This  book  was  printed 
privately  last  summer  and  is  used 
in  several  schools. 

—  "City  Government  for  Young 
People"  is  the  title  of  a  book  just 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  In  addition  to  ex- 
plaining the  machinery  of  a  city 
government,  it  shows  in  a  fasci- 
nating way  how  every  person,  even 
the  children,  can  contribute  to  the 
betterment  of  affairs.  The  price  is 
50  cents. 

—  Miss  Belle  Banks,  formerly 
supervisor  of  music  at  New  Vienna, 
is  taking  an  advanced  course  at  Mi- 
ami Normal. 

—  J.  C.  Hambleton  addressed  the 
Greene  county  teachers  February 
10  on  some  of  his  experiences  as 
an  explorer  in  the  Andes.  In  this 
line  he  has  had  some  very  interest- 


ing experiences  and  knows  how  to 
tell  the  story  effectively. 

—  Prin.  J.  H.  Spohn,  of  the  St. 
Mary's  high  school,  was  married  at 
the  holiday  vacation  and  has  added 
to  his  many  other  accomplishments 
domestic  science  by  the  laboratory 
method. 

—  Ginn  and  Company  have  just 
published  a  "First  Science  Book"' 
which  teachers  of  science  have  long 
been  waiting  for.  The  author  is 
Lothrop  D.  Higgins,  of  the  Dan- 
bury  (Conn.)  State  Normal  SchooL 
As  the  author  says  in  his  preface, 
this  book  is  designed  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  scientific  study,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  present  a  thor- 
ough course  in  the  science  of  com- 
mon phenomena. 

—  Supt.  C.  T.  Coates,  of  Pome- 
roy,  is  getting  things  done  as  usuaL 
He  is  ably  assisted  in  the  high 
school  by  Miss  Helen  Mills  and 
Miss  Dollie  Hooper. 

—  A  superintendent  in  Ohio  a 
few  days  ago  received  the  follow- 
ing communication :  "Supertend  of 
dem  schools  in  dis  town.  Mind 
your  own  bitzesness,  you  and  dem 
six  teacher  vot  talk  so  much  about 
bier  if  you  pJees.  My  boy  tells  me 
every  time  I  trink  bier  dat  it  rubs 
off  der  overcoat  mit  my  stumack. 
I  trink  bier  shust  as  long  as  I  live 
and  I  no  my  bitzesness.  Stop  dat 
nonsenses  about  bier  and  deach  dat 
boy  somedings  vot  he  don't  no.  A 
spective  parent  of  my  boy  vot  goes 
to  de  school  of  six."" 
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—  Prin.  John  C.  Boyd,  of  the 
Jackson  high  school,  and  the  new 
teacher  of  science,  G.  H.  Parrott, 
are  already  doing  the  work  as  if 
they  had  been  in  the"  school  for 
years.  High  school  affairs  are  in 
excellent  condition. 

—  Prin.  M.  A.  Henson,  of  the 
Gallipolis  high  school  is  greatly 
pleased  that  a  room  has  been  fitted 
up  for  a  study  room,  and  wonders 
how  they  ever  got  along  without  it. 
The  new  science  teacher  is  W.  V. 
D.  Blythe,  of  Oberlin,  who  has 
taken  hold  of  the  work  in  a  mas- 
terly way. 

—  E.  B.  Appel,  who  teaches  in 
the  high  school  at  Portsmouth,  is  a 
candidate  for  sheriff  in  Scioto 
county.  These  school  teachers  will 
take  the  country  yet. 

—  Supt.  W.  D.  Lash,  Prin.  C.  S. 
Hoskinson,  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Zanesville,  are  making 
plans  for  a  new  high  school  build- 
ing. Supt.  Lash  and  members  of 
the  board  have  been  visiting  other 
cities  inspecting  the  latest  and  best 
buildings. 

—  Miss  Clementine  Axtell,  of 
Wooster,  was  recently  elected  to  a 
position  in  the  high  school  at  Jack- 
son as  teacher  of  English. 

— Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey,  Prin. 
T.  H.  Winter  and  all  the  teachers 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  new  heat- 
ing plant  which  was  recently  in- 
stalled. Progress  is  in  the  air  down 
that  way  and  the  pupils  have  caught 


^the  spirit  and  are  doing  better  work: 
than  ever  before. 

—  Supt.  C.  T.  Northrop,  of  Con- 
neaut,  and  his  teachers,  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  success  of  the  city  insti- 
tute which  was  held  February  8-9. 
Sixty-eight  enthusiastic  teachers  at- 
tended all  the  sessions  and  reveled 
in  the  good  things  provided.  The 
instructors  were  Dr.  Charles  A. 
McMurray,  Mrs.  Mary  Graham 
Noss,  and  Prof.  G.  M.  WinchelL 
Music  was  furnished  at  each  ses- 
sion by  pupils  and  musical  organi- 
zations of  the  city.  The  entire  ex- 
pense was  borne  by  the  board  of 
education,  who  believe  it  a  good  in- 
vestment. 

—  President  Roosevelt's  cabinet 
contains  the  following:  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Leslie  M.  Shaw,. 
Iowa;  Secretary  of  War,  Wm.  H. 
Taft,  Ohio;  Attorney  General, 
Wm.  H.  Moody,  Massachusetts; 
Postmaster  General,  Geo.  B.  Cor- 
telyou.  New  York ;  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Mary- 
land; Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
James  Wilson,  Iowa;  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Ethafi  A.  Hitchcock, 
Missouri;  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  Victor  B.  Metcalf,  Cali- 
fornia. 

—  Prof.  W.  W.  Boyd,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  will  conduct  his 
sixth  annuaKexcursion  to  Washing- 
ton, leaving  March  24,  and  return- 
ing March  30.  These  excursions 
have  grown  in  popularity  and  that 
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for  the  very  good  reason  that  every 
ah-angement  is  made  in  advance 
looking  to  the  comfort  of  the  ex- 
cursionists. The  small  expense, 
too,  has  contributed  to  their  popu- 
larity. To  take  a  trip  of  a  week 
in  Pullman  cars  and  have  all  hotel 
and  other  necessary  expenses  paid, 
visiting  all  the  important  points  in 
and  about  Washington  for  less  than 
thirty  dollars,  is  a  rare  opportunity. 
Full  particulars  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing W.  W.  Boyd,  791  Bryden 
Road,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

—  The  Columbus  Schoolmasters* 
Club  held  a  very  profitable  meeting 
Feb.  8  and  quite  a  number  of  the 
Columbus  board  members  were 
guests  of  the  Club.  The  speakers 
were  J.  D.  Harlor,  Velorus  Martz, 
C.  E.  Albright,  J.  C.  Hambleton, 
Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan,  Dr.  C  S.  Means 
and  E.  F.  Wood.  The  President  of 
the  Board,  Dr.  Means,  ,was  quite 
pronounced  in  his  opinion  that  fully 
50  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the 
high  schools  should  be  men  and  Mr. 
L.  A.  Parrish  wrote  a  letter  advo- 
cating the  plan  of  having  some  male 
teachers  in  the  grades.  The  prop- 
osition for  free  .text  books  was  not 
received  with  great  favor. 

—  Wooster  will  soon  begin  the 
erection  of  a  new  dormitory  for 
young  women  with  accommodations 
for  80  students.  The  building  will 
cost  $60,000  and  will  be  modern  in 
every  way. 

—  The  teachers  of  Auglaize  had 
a   good    meeting   at    Wapakoneta, 


Jan.  27,  and  with  tliem  met  mem- 
bers of  board  of  education.  The 
speakers  were  Miss  Marion  Pratt, 
Supt.  E.  J.  Wodeheffer,  Supt.  A. 
Brentlinger,  Supt.  E.  A.  Hotchkiss, 
Supt.  A.  A.  Maysilles,  and  Supt.  F. 
E.  Reynolds.  Music  was  furnished 
by  local  high  school  pupils. 

—  Miss  Caroline  Schulenberg, 
who  .taught  in  the  Wapakoneta  high 
school,  was  married  Jan.  20  to  Dr. 
Beardsley,  of  Findlay. 

—  The  Wooster  Summer  School 
Teachers'  Agency,  which  is  free  to 
all  Wooster  students,  since  last  May 
has  placed  teachers  whose  salaries 
aggregate  over  $65,000  and  turned 
away  over  $20,000  good  business. 

—  CoUinwood  voted  on  a  bond 
issue  Feb.  6  and  decided  in  favor  of 
issuing  $90,000  for  school  build- 
ings. About  $75,000  of  this  amount 
will  be  used  for  a  high  school  build- 
ing. CoUinwood  is  thus  coming 
into  line  with  the  other  suburbs  of 
Cleveland,  Lakewood  and  East 
Cleveland.  Naturally  Supt.  Whit- 
ney and  the  teachers  are  all  greatly 
pleased. 

—  Supt.  E.  F.  Warner,  of  Belle- 
vue  is  greatly  interested  in  the  n^at- 
ter  of  centralization  of  rural  schools 
and  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  re- 
ceive information  on  the  subject 
from  those  who  know  from  exper- 
ience. He  believes  in  the  move- 
ment and  desires  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others. 

—  Dr.  Lillian  W.  Johnson,  pres- 
ident of  Western  Female  College, 
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Oxford,  will  address  the  teachers  of 
Columbus  and  Franklin  county  at 
ten  o'clock  on  the  third  Saturday 
of  March. 

—  Supt  H.  H.  Hoflfman,  of  Oak 
Harbor,  is  most  fortunate  in  having 
in  the  hig^  school  such  a  teacher  as 
Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Gill.  Her  very  pres- 
ence is  a  constant  inspiration  to  the 
young  people  and  her  teaching  is  of 
the  highest  order. 

—  The  embryo  artist  who  drew 
the  picture  of  "Yeep" 'which  is  used 
in  connection  with  Miss  Feather- 
stone's  article  in  this  number,  is  the 
little  six-year-old  son  of  J.  R.  Car- 
nahan,  agent  for  Ginn  &  Co.,  in 
northwestern  Ohio. 

—  Ohio  State  University  has  just 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Centralized  Schools  by  Prof. 
A.  B.  Graham,  which  will  be  found 
a  valuable  document  to  all  who  are 
in  any  way  concerned  with  the  sub- 
ject. 

—  The  American  Book  Co.,  Cin- 
cincinnati,  have  published  "Amer- 
ican Poems,"  which  contains  many 
of  the  wellknown  poems  and  many 
others  that  are  not  so  well  known. 
The  book  is  a  valuable  one  in  that 
it  has  gathered  together  so  many 
of  these  poems  never  before  pub- 
lished in  book  form. 

—  Milford  Center  and  Richwood 
schools  held  a  debating  contest  in 
the  former  town  Feb.  16  in  which 
Richwood  gained  the  decision  by  a 
fraction  so  small  as  to  tax  the  math- 


ematicians present.  The  judges 
were  Supt  I.  N.  Keyser,  Urbana; 
Supt.  C.  C.  Kohl,  Mechanicsburg, 
and  Supt.  D.  C.  Bryant,  St. -Paris. 
Another  contest  will  be  waged  at 
Richwood  May  4. 

—  Rio  Grande  College  has  had  a 
very  successful  year  and  plans  are 
already  making  for  the  summer 
term  with  the  same  instructors  as 
last  year.  Prof.  D.  A.  Ward  is  con- 
templating a  trip  to  Europe  in-  vaca- 
tion and  hopes  to  join  the  Euro- 
pean Summer  School  party. 

—  Miss  Effie  C.  Burkline,  prin- 
cipal of  Spring  street  school,  Co- 
lumbus, and  Dr.  M.P.  Dixon,  were 
married  February  20,  and  will  make 
their  home  in  Columbus. 

—  Seneca  county  held  an  excel- 
lent meeting  at  Fostoria,  February 
17,  and  in  addition  to  a  spirited  dis- 
cussion of  round  table  topics  the 
following  persons  contributed  a 
program  that  was  first  class :  J.  E. 
Sherck,  Miss  Myrtle  Hartman, 
Miss  Flora  Griffin,  Dr.  C.  E.  Mil- 
ler, Mrs.  Lulu  Baldwin.  Music  was 
furnished  by  Miss  Lelia  Lease,  Mr. 
Charles  Howell,  Miss  Grace  Toy, 
and  Miss  Louise  Whiteman. 

—  The  Ohio  National  Bank,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  certainly  in  a 
good  condition,  as  indicated  by  the 
report  of  the  comptroller  of  cur- 
rency at  the  close  of  business  Jan- 
uary 29,  1906,  on  which  date  the 
deposits  were  $3,444,324.40.  This 
reliable  institution  does  a  general 
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banking  business,  allows  interest  on 
time  deposits  and  is  the  agency  for 
the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Co. 

—  Supt.  F.  J.  Stinchcomb,  of 
Payne,  has  the  sympathy  of  his 
hosts  of  friends  all  over  Ohio  in  his 
sorrow  for  his  daughter  Zelma,  who 
passed  away  Feb.  ii.  She  was  a 
member  of  last  year's  class  but  was 
compelled  to  discontinue  her  work 
on  account  if  illness.  All  her  class- 
mates attended  the  funeral,  showing 
their  sorrow  for  her  and  their  sym- 
pathy for  the  stricken  father  and 
his  family. 

—  Supt.  S.  Wilkin,  of  Celina, 
gave  his  illustrated  lecture  on  "Un- 
seen Forces"  before  a  large  audi- 
ence in  Celina  Feb.  13,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Epworth  League  and 
it  was  so  well  received  that  he  will 
be  called  upon  to  repeat  it  at  an 
early  date. 

— Dear  teacher :  Are  you  gloomy, 
sad,  despondent,  discouraged?  Do 
you  experience  the  pangs  of  dys- 
pepsia, dumps,  ennui,  languor,  mor- 
bidness? Then  get  a  copy  of 
Eugene  Wood's  book,  "Back 
Home,"  and  read  it.  Then  you'll 
feel  better.  If  you  don't  read  more 
than  the  one  chapter,  "The  Old  Red 
School-House,"  you  will  find  your- 
self much  improved. 

—  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  > 
Webster's  International  Dictionary 
is  the  recognized  authority  and  is 
adopted  for  use  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  England.    That  speaks 


well  for  American  scholarship  and 
makes  the  colors  in  the  flag  seem 
even  brighter. 

—  The  Century  for  March  is  a 
very  interesting  and  helpful  num- 
ber, not  only  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, but  specially  so  for  teachers.  In 
these  days  when  teachers  are  sup- 
posed to  be  reading  the  best  that 
is  published,  they  can  not  afford  to 
omit  such  articles  as  are  to  be  found 
in  this  number. 

—  Plans  are  on  foot  to  give  N. 
E.  A.  visitors  opportunity  to  visit 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Salt 
Lake  City  —  each  one  day  on  the 
way  to  San  Francisco  without  any 
transfers  whatever.  The  cars  will 
remain  on  the  sidings  and  hence 
all  property  will  be  taken  care  of. 
This  plan  will  prove  to  be  the  very 
acme  of  delightful  traveling. 

—  Col.  H.  C.  French  has  been  de- 
lighting Columbus  audiences  re- 
cently with  his  fascinating  stereop- 
ticon  lectures.  His  lecture  on 
Switzerland  is  a  veritable  poem  il- 
lustrated with  views  that  surpass 
any  thing  we  had  ever  seen.  There 
is  such  a  harmony  between  the 
word  picture  and  the  view  that  the 
whole  experience  amounts  to  en- 
chantment. 

• 

—  Every  superintendent  in  the 
country  w^ould  do  well  to  read  Mrs. 
Florence  Milner's  interesting  peda- 
gogical story  in  the  March  number 
of  Education  (Boston),  and  make 
it  the  basis  of  a  discussion  in  his 
teachers'  meeting.  It  aptly  suggests 
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the  right  solution  of  a  large  number 
of  the  teacher's  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  school  discipline. 

— ;-  It  seems  to  be  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western road  will  have  the  patron- 
age of  the  N.  E.  A.  visitors  from 
this  section,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  number  will  be  large. 
Times  are  good  and  there  is  a  spirit 
of  awakening  among  teachers,  as  to 
that  sort  of  equipment  to  be  gained 
from  travel.  But  no  matter  how 
large  the '  crowds  ample  provision 
will  be  made  to  give  them  all  a 
comfortable  and  even  luxurious 
trip. 

—  We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Chaney  for  the  following  re- 
port :  The  third  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Clinton  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  Sabina, 
February  10.  Prin.  Lee  Leahy,  of 
Blanchester,  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing address  on  "Preparation  of  the 
Pupil  for  the  High  School."  Supt. 
W.  C.  Hutchinson,  of  New  Vienna, 
read  a  most  excellent  paper  on 
"Literature  in  the  Grades."  The 
paper  on  ''Reading,"  by  Supt.  War- 
ren, of  Hillsboro,  contained  many 
helpful  suggestions  for  teachers  of 
all  grades.  Prof.  A.  D.  Cole,  of  the 
O.  S.  v.,  read  a  paper  on  "Home- 
made Apparatus  for  the  Teaching 
of  Elementary  Science,"  which  con- 
tained much  of  interest  and  profit 
to  the  science  teacher  who  is  not 
afraid  to  work.  A  question,  for 
general  consideration,  ''Do  Other 
Grades  in  the  Rural  Schools  Suf- 


fer Because  of  Patterson  Gradu- 
ates?" caused  a  genuine  lively  dis- 
cussion by  teachers  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  khow  from  actual 
experience.  A  very  pleasant  fea- 
ture of  the  program  was  the  excel- 
lent vocal  music  furnished  by  Sa- 
bina high  school,  Wayne  high 
school  and  the  rural  schools  of  Wil- 
son and  Richland  townships. 

—  Supt.  R.  O.  Witcraft,  of  Ches- 
terville,  rejoices  in  the  elevation  of 
his  school  to  second  grade,  in  new 
apparatus  costing  $175,  in  the  new 
course  of  study  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished, in  the  success  of  their  lec- 
ture course,  the  last  number  of 
which  was  given  Feb.  19.  Surely 
his  cup  runneth  over. 

—  The  Sibley  School,  Cleveland, 
is  a  building  of  fifteen  rooms,  and 
there  are  in  the  building  thirteen 
pianos,  all  the  property  of  the 
school,  and  all  put  there  through 
the  enterprise  and  work  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils.  That  is  a  rec- 
ord to  be  proud  of. 

—  The  third  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  Champaign  County  Teach- 
ers* Association  of  the  present 
school  year  was  held  in  Urbana  the 
17th  of  February.  The  morning 
session  was  a  Round  Table  meeting. 
The  first  question  for  discussion  was 
"The  Township  Board  of  Educa- 
tion: Is  It  Satisfactory  to  Par- 
ents?" by  Supt.  M.  A.  Brown,  of 
Woodstock.  The  next  was  "Men 
for  Rural  Schools,"  by  Supt.  D.  C. 
Bryant,  of  St.  Paris,  and  the  last 
was    "Should    County    Certificates 
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be  Valid  in  any  County?"  G.  J. 
Fuller,  of  West  Liberty,  led  in  the 
discussion  of  the  last  question.  The 
afternoon  session  was  composed  of 
two  addresses.  The  first  was  by 
Hon.  E.  A.  Jones,  Commissioner  of 
Schools.  The  address  of  Mr.  Jones 
on  "The  Old  and  the  New,"  was 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
teachers.  The  second  address  of  the 
afternoon  was  by  T.  A.  Mott,  su- 
perintendent of  the  public  schools 
of  Richmond,  Ind.,  his  subject  be- 
ing "Children's  Ideals."  His  talk 
was  based  on  a  study  of  the  public 
school  children  of  Richmond  and 
other  places.  While  Mr.  Mott  came 
to  Champaign  county  a  comparative 
stranger  to  the  teachers  as  a  body, 
yet  when  he  went  away  the  teach- 
ers' opinion  of  his  ability  stood  very 
high.  He  handled  his  subject  in 
such  a  masterful  and  skillful  way 
as  would  easily  rank  him  among 
the  leading  educators  of  his  state. 
He  gave  the  teachers  many  prin- 
ciples which,  if  followed  out,  would 
certainly  result  in  great  good. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
St.  Paris  the  fourth  Saturday  of 
April.  Supt.  Bryant  will  have 
charge  of  the  program. 

—  The  N.  E.  A.  visitor  who  fails 
to  visit  the  Yellowstone  Park  on 
the-  way  home  will  miss  one  of  the 
great  features  of  the  trip.  No  one 
but  those  who  have  visited  can  pos- 
sibly realize  what  a  marvel  of  na- 
ture the  Park  really  is,  and  many 
will  no  doubt  pay  it  a  visit  this 
summer   for  the   first   time.     The 


Northern  Pacific  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  roads. 

—  The  fact  that  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  road  has  a  double 
track  from  Chicago  to  the  Missouri 
river  will  be  a  great  inducement  to 
visitors  to  San  Francisco  this  sum- 
mer to  use  that  road  for  the  trip. 
Besides  this  it  is  one  of  the  best 
roads  anywhere  in  the  world  and 
travelers  .can  always  feel  assured 
of  receiving  the  best  in  the  way  of 
equipment  and  service  in  general. 

—  The  Ottawa  county  teachers 
met  at  Port  Clinton,  Feb.  17,  and 
the  ladies  furnished  the  program. 
Papers  were  read  by  Miss  Elsie 
Lentz,  Miss  Minnie  Pomrankie  and 
Miss  Bess  Graham.  Oh,  yes ;  there 
were  men  present,  but  they  were 
there  for  pleasure,  not  for  work. 

—  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, have  just  published  "The 
Choral  Song  Book,"  which  abounds 
in  selections  of  high-g^ade  music 
well  adapted  to  schools.  It  con- 
tains many  choruses  by  some  of  the 
best  composers  that  would  be  ex- 
cellent for  commencement  and  like 
occasions. 

—  The  high  schools  of  Worth- 
ington  and  Reynoldsburg  debated 
the  question  of  settling  by  arbitra- 
tion all  questions  at  issue  between 
labor  and  capital.  The  judges 
were :  Supt.  H.  L.  Frank,  Marion  ; 
Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins,  Newark,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Suavely,  Westerville, 
who  gave  Worthington  the  decision. 

—  The  Lowell  School,  Colorado 
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Springs,  was  recently  enlarged, 
making  it  the  largest  building  in  the 
city,  paying  its  principal  the  largest 
salary.  In  accordonce  with  the 
^'Ohio  Idea"  to  take  the  best  and 
biggest  thing  in  sight,  our  friend 
and  former  Ohio  teacher,  J.  W. 
Scott  was  promoted  to  the  princi- 
palship  of  this  school,  to  the  pupils 
and  teachers  of  which,  we  extend 
our  congratulations. 

—  The  educational  world  -has 
heard  much  of  the  growth  of  the 
Galesburg,  Illinois  high  school.  In 
the  past  ten  years,  the  high  school 
attendance  has  increased  300  per 
cent,  while  the  increase  in  all  grades 
has  been  20  per  cent.  On  Febru- 
ary 22,  the  new  $100,000  high 
school  was  dedicated,  and  in  a  very 
interesting  editorial  on  the  occa- 
sion, a  Peoria  daily  paper  pays  the 
following  high  compliment  to  Will- 
iam Hawley  Smith,  whose  "Evolu- 
tion of  Dodd*'  has  been  read  by  so 
many  teachers  : 

Some  ten  years  ago  Hawley 
Smith  went  over  there  and  ad- 
dressed the  people  of  the  city  and 
the  board  of  education,  giving  them 
his  ideas  as  to  the  real  mission  of 
a  public  high  school.  His  sugges- 
tion was  that  it  is  not  the  chief 
business  of  a  public  high  school  to 
fit  pupils  for  college,  but  that  its 
place  in  a  system  of  public  educa- 
tion was  to  take  all  of  the  children 
that  came  out  of  the  grammar 
schools  and  so  adapt  its  course  of 
study  to  their  individual  needs  that 
they  would  practically  all  stay  in 
ifhe  high  school  and  graduate  there- 
from, each  in  his  own  especial  way. 
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—  In  closing  his  very  interesting 
report,  to  his  Board  of  Education, 
of  the  Workings  of  the  "Batavia 
System,"  Supt.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve  of  Steubenville,  says : 

As  for  the  claims  that  are  made 
by  the  enthusiasts,*  to  enumerate 
them  without  discussion  would 
take  a  long  while  and,  besides  some 
would  sound  too  preposterous;  as 
for  example,  that  the  whole'  body 
of  boys  had  been  so  influenced  by 
the  system  that  they  no  longer  con- 
gregate on  the  streets  or  in  the  pool 
rooms.  *  *  *  That  all  tension 
is  removed  from  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  that  they  are  now  happy 
in  their  work,  whereas  before  they 
were  weary  and  suffered  from 
overwrought  nerves,  hunted  deer, 
as  it  were,  is  a  claim  that  I  do  not 
deny  may  be  substantiated  in  some 
cases;  we  saw  evidence  of  consid- 
erable tension,  however. 

I  am  trying  to  forget  the  other 
extravagant  claims  and  to  focus  my 
thought  upon  the  fine  results  they 
are  getting  through  the  spirit  of 
earnest  work  everywhere  evident, 
the  careful  attention  given  to  the 
laggards,  and  the  magnificent  esprit 
de  corps  of  the  schools  and  the  city. 
Batavia  has  good  schools  and  is 
justly  proud  of  them. 


EDUCATORS! 
Are  you  contemplating  a  trip  to 
San  Francisco  in  July  ?    If  so,  your 
most    picturesque    and    instructive 
route  is  via 

THE    DENVER    &    RIO    GRANDE    RAIL- 
ROAD. 

This  famous  scenic  highway  tra- 
verses the  most  wonderful  natural 
sight   places    to   be   found    in   the 
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world.  It  offers  two  separate  and 
distinct  routes  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  —  one  by  way  of  Colo- 
rado Springs  and  the  Pike's  Peak 
region,  through  the  Royal  Gorge 
and  over  the  Tennessee  Pass, 
through  the  Eagle  River  Canon 
and  down  the  Canon  to  the  Grand, 
past  Glenwood  Springs  and  on  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  other  climbs 
Marshall  Pass,  winds  through  the 
Black  Canon  of  the  Gunnison  and 
also  on  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Rio 
Grande  Route  affords  immeasur- 
able advantages  over  any  other 
Trans-Continental  Line  inasmuch 
as  the  Scenic  Wonders  are  located 
on  its  main  line,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  extra  fares  for  side 
trips.  The  tourist  is  granted  stop- 
over privileges  at  any  point  be- 
tween Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
Illustrated  pamphlets  describing 
the  tqp  will  be  furnished  free  upon 
application  to 

S.  K.  Hooper, 
General  Passenger  &  Ticket  Agt., 
Denver,  Colo. 


AMONG  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  school  law  of  Pennsylvania 
now  provides  for  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  school  directors  in  each 
county  and  makes  it  the  duty  of 
each  director  to  attend.  In  order 
that  the  performance  of  this  duty 
may  be  more  readily  secured,  each 
director  is  allowed  two  dollars  a  day 
for  attendance  —  not  to  exceed  two 
days — ,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  a  mile,  to  be  paid  out 


of  the  funds  of  the  district  which 
he  serves.  To  pay  the  necessary 
expenses  of  these  meetings,  the 
county  treasurer  of  each  county  is 
required  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Association,  from  the  county 
funds  one  dollar  for  each  director 
in  attendance,  up  to  one  hundred 
dollars. 

This  law  will  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  all  who  believe  that  the  progress 
of  the  common  schools  depends 
much  more  upon  having  matters 
right  at  the  foundation  than  upon 
theorizing  about  how  they  ought  to 
be  at  the  top.  Its  provisions  are 
simple,  reasonable,  and  sensible. 

On  February  6  and  7,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  observe  the  practical 
working  of  this  law  while  attend- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Blair  County 
Directors'  Association,  held  at  Hol- 
lidaysburg,  Pennsylvania.  In  this 
county  there  are  150  directors,  iii 
of  whom  were  in  attendance.  In 
addition  to  these,  many  other  citi- 
zens attended,  especially  at  the  eve- 
ning session.  The  program  pro- 
vided for  three  formal  addresses, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  time  of 
each  of  the  four  session,  was  de- 
voted to  a  very  free,  full,  and  ear- 
nest discussion  of  the  school  prob- 
lems whose  correct  solution  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  schools.  I  never  attended  a 
more  helpful  and  hopeful  meeting. 
The  practical  questions  of  taxation, 
salaries,  emplo)mient  and  retention 
of  good  teachers,  loyal  support  of 
the  schools,  etc.,  were  discussed  in 
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a  business  manner  by  business  men 
and  farmers,  and  the  results  of  the 
meeting  can  not  help  being  valua- 
ble to  the  chools.  It  was  refreshing 
to  hear  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  whose  duty  it  is  to  study  the 
school  problem  from  a  side  which 
we,  teachers,  sometimes  fail  to  see, 
express  their  views  regarding 
school  affairs,  and  to  be  further 
convinced  of  what  I  have  always 
believed,  viz;  that  directors,  as  a 
class,  are  equally  desirous  with 
teachers  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
make  the  schools  better.  At  each 
County  Association,  delegates  are 
chosen  to  represent  the  County  at 
the  State  Asociation  of  Directors 
and  in  this  way  definite  direction 
and  purpose  are  given  to  the  State 
meetings. 

I  believe  a  similar  law  in  Ohio 
would  result  in  much  good  to  our 
schools.  Some  of  the  legislation 
proposed  each  year  in  Ohio  is  so 
visionary  as  to  lead  practical  men 
who  deal  with  practical  affairs  to 
give  little  heed  to  those  who  ask 
for  it.  Instead  of  trying  to  devise 
some  scheme  to  relieve  teachers  of 
passing  reasonable  examinations  to 
determine  whether  their  prepara- 
tion is  sufficient  for  the  work,  it 
would  be  better,  for  the  schools,  to 
secure  legislation  which  tends  to 
bring  directors  together  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  school  questions,  and 
through  them  reach  the  people  who 
must  be  led  to  see  that  the  greatest 
need  to-day  it  to  pay  salaries  which 
will      command     better     prepared 


teachers.  With  salaries  large 
enough  to  warrant  better  academic 
and  professional  training,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  supply  will 
very  soon  equal  the  demand  and 
that  those  who  furnish  the  supply 
will  not  need  to  ask  any  special  fa- 
vors. 

On  February  8  and  9,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  river 
front  from  East  Liverpool  to  Steu- 
benville.  It  is  gratifying  to  report 
that  all  is  not  quiet,  educationally, 
on  the  Ohio.  On  the  other  hand 
things  are  moving  in  a  promising 
manner. 

At  East  Liverpool  the  high 
school  audience  was  literally  a 
packed  house,  and  unless  the  citi- 
zens of  that  prosperous  city  fur- 
nish relief  soon,  by  voting  to  build 
a  modern  structure  on  the  lot  al- 
ready purchased  as  the  site  for  the 
new  high  school,  the  rapid  growth 
in  attendance  must  be  seriously  in- 
terfered with.  Miss  Florence  Upde- 
graff,  the  efficient  principal,  has  di- 
rected the  work  from  the  time, 
when  she,  alone,  was  the  faculty,  to 
the  present,  with  280  pupils  and  12 
teachers.  During  Supt.  Rayman's 
administration,  the  attendance  in 
the  high  school  has  doubled  and 
the  number  of  teachers  trebled. 
The  teachers  in  the  city  now  num- 
ber about  90,  and  furnish  an  audi- 
ence of  ideal  size  to  talk  to,  while 
their  attention  and  interest  are  all 
that  any  speaker  could  desire. 

A  brief  call  on  Supt.  Mardis  at 
Toronto  found  him  and  his  high 
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school  teachers  and  pupils  busy,  and 
happy  over  the  prospect  of  an  addi- 
tional teacher.  With  this  equip- 
ment in  teaching  force  and  the  time 
Ihat  the  superintendent,  himself, 
devotes  to  teaching,  the  higher  edu- 
•cational  advantages  of  this  busy 
town  will  be  well  provided  for. 

I  found  Supt.  Van  Cleve  of  Steu- 
tenvifle  hard  at  work  building.  He 
has  under  his  direction  the  construc- 
tion of  the  characters  of  nearly  three 
thousand  boys  and  girls  and  a  new 
high  school  building,  and  seems 
equally  at  home  in  both  capacities. 
From  what  I  could  learn,  he  has 
:not  actually  carried  or  laid  any 
Ijrick  in  the  new  structure,  but  he 
has  kept  two  eyes  on  those  w^ho 
have,  and  when  he  and  Principal 
Maurer  with  his  high  school  pupils 
•and  assistant  teachers  move  out  of 
the  old  into  the  new,  probably  at 
the  opening  of  school  next  fall, 
there  will  be  a  "happy  time  in  the 
void  town"  if  not  "a  hot  one." 

,  My  visit  to  the  historic  city  on 
'the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river  was 
'brought  to  a  close  with  a  delightful 
!hour,  to  me,  with  the  corps  of 
teachers  assembled  in  their  monthly 
:teachers'  meeting.  Supt.  Wilson 
TIawkins  of  Mingo  Junction,  where 
the  people  will  soon  vote  on  a  new 
high  school  building  to  accommo- 
date the  rapidly  growing  attend- 
ance, and  his  teachers  joined  in  the 
•exercises,  upon  the  invitation  of 
Supt.  Van  Cleve,  and  the  co-opera- 
tive spirit  of  all  present  means 
(much  to  the  schools  they  represent. 


It  was  a  privilege  to  talk  over 
with  Supts.  Rayman  and  Van 
Cleve,  their  recent  visit  to  Batavia 
and  get  their  views  of  the  "Bata- 
via System"  of  which  so  many  re- 
ports have  been  made.  Elsewhere 
in  this  number  will  be  found  some 
quotations  ;from  their  reports  to 
their  boards  of  education.  While 
they  found  much  to  commend  in 
the  workings  of  the  "system,"  they 
do  not  believe  that  it  solves  all  dif- 
ficulties or  eliminiates  all  troubles, 
as  some  who  have  observed  it, 
would  have  us  believe. 

Washington's  birthaay  vvas  very 
appropriately  observed  in  Lancas- 
ter by  the  dedication  of  their  new 
school  building  which  is  certainly  a 
model  in  appearance,  light,  and  ven- 
tilation. The  gymnasium  and  audi- 
torium are  among  the  many  com- 
mendable features.  Among  the 
out-of-town  visitors  who  attended 
the  exercises,  Commissioner  Jones 
was  prominent  and  the  dedicatory 
address  by  President  W.  O.  Thomp- 
son of  O.  S.  U.  was  received  in  a 
most  enthusiastic  manner.  Could 
it  be  read  and  acted  upon  by  school 
patrons  all  over  the  State,  a  new 
era  in  public  school  education 
would  begin  at  once.  Congratula- 
tions are  due  the  teachers,  and  pu- 
pils, and  people  of  Lancaster  upon 
their  good  fortune  in  having  such  a 
building  to  dedicate  and  also  upon 
having  it  dedicated  with  such  an 
appropriate  address. 

O.  T.  CORSONT. 
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WILLIAM   RAINEY  HARPER. 

We  were  boys  together  in  the 
village  of  New  Concord.  Our 
parents  were  members  of  the  same 
church  in  which  Samuel  Harper 
the  father  was  a  ruling  elder.  He 
was  also  the  most  prosperous 
merchant  of  the  village  and  able  to 
give  his  children  any  advantages 
they  could  use  under  these  con- 
ditions. W.  R.  Harper  did  the 
unusual  thing  —  he  took  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  that  presented 
itself.  He  was  endowed  with  great 
intellectual  ability  and  had  from 
childhood  the  power  of  persistent 
application.  His  ability  to  acquire 
a  language  was  unusual  and  was 
supplemented  by  great  industry.  He 
literally  absorbed  anything  he  read 
and  seemed  never  to  forget  it.  He 
graduated  from  Muskingum  Col- 
lege at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The 
course  was  chiefly  Latin,  Greek  and 
Mathematics.  Although  young  it 
would  be  very  interesting  in  these 
days  to  see  a  college  graduate  who 
could  equal  him  in  any  one  of  the 
three  subjects  named.  At  nineteen 
he  had  won  his  doctorate  in  philoso- 
pry  and  once  more  broke  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  colleges  and  universities. 
His  own  experience  probably  ac- 
counts for  his  ,  determined  stand 
against  what  he  called  the  mach- 
iner\'  of  education.  He  believed 
that  every  student  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  according  to 
his  ability.  With  him  the  key  to 
progress  was  in  the  inidividual.  The 
ambition   of  his  life   was   a  place 


among  the  scholars  of  the  world; 
his  great  work  was  teaching  and 
not  administration.  He  had  a  hard 
sitruggle  to  leave  the  professor's 
chair  for  the  president's  office  and 
always  regarded  it  as  thwarting  in 
a  degree  the  cherished  ideals  of  his 
life.  Busy  as  he  was  he  would  not 
give  up  entirely  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. It  is  here  that  his  most  en- 
during fame  will  rest. 

In  boyhood  he  was  always  busy. 
He  was  a  jolly  companion,  loved 
his  associates  and  to  the  end  never 
gave  up  the  association  of  his  boy- 
hood. In  New  Concord  everybody 
recognized  his  ability,  his  public 
position  and  his  academic  honors 
but  no  one  there  ever  spoke  of  him 
but  as  "Will  Harper."  In  his  pri- 
vate life  he  was  as  genuine  as  the 
boy  of  ten  years.  No  honor  or  dis- 
tinction ever  disturbed  him.  He  was 
sincere,  simple',  unaffected,  demo- 
cratic and  loyal  to  his  friends  under 
all  circumstances.  He  was  force- 
ful in  thought,  courageous  in  ex- 
pression and  action  but  not  contro- 
versial. I  never  knew  him  to  speak 
an  unkind  word  of  any  one.  From 
boyhood  he  had  unusual  energy, 
strong  appetites  and  passions  but 
strength  enough  to  keep  quiet  when 
others  were  thundering  with  rage. 
This  self  control  explains  his  indus- 
try in  scholarship  and  suggests  his 
characteristic  strength  as  an  ad- 
ministrator. 

While  very  young  he  spent  some 
time  in  the  study  of  music  for  which 
he  had  considerable  talent.    For  one 
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year  he  was  teacher  of  instrumental 
music  and  achieved  quite  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  leader  of  the  New  Concord 
band  which  for  some  time  was  fa- 


vorably known  all  over  eastern 
Ohio.  He  could  play  the  leadings 
part  or  act  as  drum  major  with 
equal  ease.     Later  at  Chautauqua 
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lie  occasionally  entertained  his 
friends  by  a  renewal  of  his  boy- 
hood practices.  In  all  these  ex- 
periences Harper  was  never  con- 
scious of  having  any  dignity  and  no 
one  ever  thought  of  him  as  lacking 
it. 

While  at  Yale  he  became  much 
interested  in  the  modem  languages 
and  indeed  was  one  of  the  first 
teachers  in  a  summer  schopl  of 
modem  languages.  His  major  in- 
terest was  in  Hebrew.  Here  he  ap- 
plied the  inductive  method  in  the 
great  success  and  revolutionized 
the  teaching  of  Hebrew  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  close  of  his 
experience  at  Denison  University 
he  was  called  to  teach  Hebrew  at 
Morgan  Park  Theological  Semi- 
nary although  he  had  never  had 
any  education  in  a  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Many  doubts  were  expressed 
at  the  time  about  the  propriety  of 
calling  a  man  to  teach  theological 
students  who  had  no  theological 
training.  The  doubts  soon  van- 
ished and  later  Yale  established  a 
chair  of  Hebrew  especially  for  Dr. 
Harper  and  he  accepted  the  call. 
It  was  during  these  years  that  he 
demonstrated  his  unusual  powers 
as  a  teacher.  He  established  He- 
bfraica  — a  small  publication  in  the 
interest  of  Hebrew  grammar;  also 
The  Old  Testament  Student  in  the 
interest  of  the  study  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Later  this  included  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament  and 
both  gave  way  to  the  '  "Biblical 
World"  now  one  of  the  publications 


of  the  University  of  Chicago.  His 
power  of  organization  was  never 
displayed  to  a  better  advantage  than 
in  his  teaching  and  editorial  work 
where  subjects  usually  despised  and 
regarded  as  uninteresting  became 
popular  and  enlisted  students  by 
the  hundreds.  His  work  at  Chau« 
tauqua  and  his  correspondence 
courses  in  Hebrew  and  the  study  of 
the  Bible  interested  thousands  in 
these  subjects. 

In  his  later  years  everyone 
thought  of  him  as  President  Har- 
per ;  as  the  founder  of  a  great  uni- 
versity which  had  developed  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation. This  in  itself  was  enough 
to  win  for  him  a  place  in  the  es- 
teem of  the  world.  To  him,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  conscious  sacrifice 
of  his  own  desire  to  be  and  become 
a  scholar  and  a  teacher.  He  had 
laid  well  the  foundations  for  such  a 
career  and  had  the  ability  to  win 
the  highest  place  among  the  world 
of  scholars. 

In  accepting  the  presidency  of 
the  new  university  he  did  not  aban- 
don teaching  but  of  necessity  gave 
his  energies  to  the  constructive 
work  of  administration  in  which  he 
was  eminently  successful.  The 
popular  notion  that  he  was  a  great 
money  getter  ought  to  be  corrected. 
It  is  false  and  greatly  annoyed  him. 
While  visiting  with  him  on  one  oc- 
casion he  spoke  of  going  to  see  a 
woman  who  desired  to  give  the 
University  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.    I  chaffed  him  a  little  upon 
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his  ability  to  get  money  and  he  re- 
plied that  there  was  one  thing  he 
could  not  and  would  not  do,  —  ask 
for  money.  Nevertheless  great  rev- 
enues came  during  his  administra- 
tion. When  the  university  was  first 
proposed  he  drew  the  plan  which 
was  published  in  the  papers.  This 
excited  comments  for  its  extrava- 
gant ideas  of  what  a  university 
should  be.  It  contained  practically 
every  important  feature  of  the  uni- 
versity as  it  is  to-day. 

But  the  limits  of  my  space  have 
been  reached.  In  conclusion  let  it 
be  said  that  Dr.  Harper  was  bom 
and  educated  in  an  obscure  place. 
He  had  no  friends  to  make  a  place 
for  him.  He  had  a  good  parentage 
but  no  special  consideration.  Every 
place  he  ever  occupied  he  filled. 
What  came  to  him  came  because  he 
deserved  it.  His  intellectual  ability, 
his  moral  integrity,  his  untiring  in- 
dustry, his  high  ideals,  his  charita- 
ble spirit,  his  freedom  from  petty 
jealousy,  his  great  patience  and  his 
talent  for  organization  united  to 
make  him  a  man  who  adorned  the 
office  of  scholar,  teacher  and  presi- 
dent. He  compelled  our  admiration 
and  won  our  love.  In  the  midst  of 
all  his  experiences  and  in  the  pres- 
ence, of  many  misunderstandings  he 
remained  a  modest,  faithful  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  His  painful  malady 
through  weary  months  elicited  not 
a  word  of  bitterness  or  doubt  but  in 
a  triumphant  faith  he  remarked  that 
he  left  his  work  here  for  that  be- 


yond with  less  hesitation  than  when 
he  left  Yale  for  Chicago. 

W.  O.  Thompson. 


OHIO  AT  LOUISVILLE. 


Ohio    was    in    evidence    at    the       ^ 
Louisville  meeting,   the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

The  local  arrangements  reflected 
great  credit  upon  Supt.  E.  jH.  Mark 
of  the  city  schools,  an  Ohio  boy 
who  knows  how  to  get  things  done 
with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

The  president  of  the  Department^ 
Supt.  John  W.  Carr  of  Dayton,, 
lived  up  to  the  highest  expectations 
of  his  friends.  His  response  to  the 
address  of  welcome  was  enthusias- 
tically received  and  under  his  di- 
recting hand  the  program  was  car- 
ried out  with  precision  and  prompt- 
ness. 

Tuesday  was  humorously  re- 
ferred to  by  some  as  "Ohio  Day,"" 
three  "Buckeyes,"  in  addition  to  the 
President,  having  places  on  the  pro- 
gram. I  heard  a  number  of  com- 
plimentary references  to  the  paper 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Hyre  of  Cleve- 
land on  "Woman's  Part  in  Public 
Education,"  and  every  one  recog- 
nized the  address  of  President  W. 
O.  Thompson  of  O.  S.  U.  on  "The 
Effect  of  Moral  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools  upon  the  Civic  Life 
of  the  Community"  as  being  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  very  important  topic^ 
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No  speaker  before  the  Department 
ever  received  a  greater  ovation  than 
Dr.  Thompson  —  a  fine  tribute  to 
his  manly  character,  vigorous 
thought,  and  forceful  expression. 

The  best  address  before  the 
Round  Table  of  Smaller  City  Su- 
perintendents was  by  Supt.  William 
McK.  Vance  of  Miamisburg  on 
"The  Best  Means  and  Methods  of 
Improving  Teachers  already  in  the 
Service."  His  thoughtful  discus- 
sion of  this  topic  was  presented  in 
the  elegant  diction  so  characteristic 
of  all  his  utterances  and  the  Ohio 
contingent  occupying  the  Amen 
Corner  were  proud  to  be  on  hand. 

Supt.  Simkins  of  Newark,  in  one 
of  the  general  discussions,  made  a 
few  remarks  of  such  refreshing 
originality  as  to  call  forth  a  hearty 
endorsement  from  Supt.  Hughes  of 
Toronto,  to  the  effect  that  he  liked 
what  the  "young  fellow,"  who  pre- 
ceded him,  said. 

All  agree  that  the  address  of  the 
very  interesting  session,  Wednes- 
day forenoon,  was  by  Dr.  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  theme  was 
"Eliminations  and  Modifications  in 
the  Course  of  Study"  and  when  he 
finished  every  one  realized  that 
something  helpfully  constructive 
had  been  added  to  the  consideration 
of  this  ever  important  subject.  Dr. 
Brumbaugh  was  not  born  in  Ohio 
but  his  hosts  of  friends  in  the  State 
alivays  make  him  feel  at  home  when 
among  her  people  and  to  make  sure 


that  he  would  have  the  necessary 
inspiration  for  the  occasion,  he 
stopped  for  twenty-four  hours 
within  her  borders  in  charge  of  his 
guardian,  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  on* 
his  way  to  Kentucky. 

The  new  President  of  the  De- 
partment, State  Supt.  W.  W.  Stet- 
son of  Maine,  lives  a  long  way  from 
Ohio,  but  Mrs.  Stetson  was  born  in 
Preble  county,  Ohio,  and  we  can 
still  feel  that  we  are  near  the 
throne. 

I  was  unable  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions  on  Thursday,  but  the  program 
promised  a  profitable  day,  the  first 
subject  for  consideration  being 
"The  Examination  of  the  Eyes  of 
School  Children,"  to  be  discussed 
by  John  C.  Eberhardt,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  ex-president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Opticians. 

The  Ohio  delegation,  one  of  the, 
largest  present,  numbered  at  least 
125,  and,  as  usual,  had  a  good  time. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in? 
Chicago. 

O.  T.  Corson. 


SPRING  TIME. 

By  Sara  W.  Peatherstone,  Toledo. 

Something  awakened  Snowdrop; 
A  noise  at  her  bedroom  door. 
"Who's  there?"  she  sleepily  called 

out, 
"  'Tis  I,"  said  March  Wind  with  a 

roar. 
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Shivering  with  fright,  poor  Snow- 
drop 
Cuddled  down  in  her  earthy  bed 
Close  to  her  sister  flowers, 
With  the  covers  over  her  head. 

""Listen !"  said  timid  Violet, 
Waking  Snowdrop  up  again, 
■'*Some  one  is  softly  rapping, 
It  must  be  the  April  rain." 

*'  Tis  still  too  early  to  get  up," 

Said  Snowdrop  with  a  yawn. 

^'Mother  Nature  will  send  a  Blue- 
bird 

To  call  us  when  Jack  Frost  is 
gone." 

Soon  came  a  low,  sweet  whistle. 
Up  sprang  all  the  flowers  of  May, 
Nodding  "thank  you"  to  the  Blue- 
bird 
And  to  all  the  glad  world  "Good 
day." 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—  Middletown  has  voted  to  ex- 
pend $68,000  in  building  a  new 
liigh  school  building  and  Supt. 
Powell  and  his  teachers  are  happy. 

—  We  acknowledge  the  reeipt  of 
the  Biennial  Report  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
for  the  period  ending  November  15, 
1905. 

—  Former  County  Examiner  and 
new  Probate  Judge  A.  M.  Farlow 
-of  Washington  County,  has  made 
a  good  start  in  appointing  Principal 
F.  P.  Wheeler  of  WiUard  School, 
Marietta,  to  take  his  place  on  the 
board  of  examiners.     Mr.  Wheel- 


er's long  experience  as  an  examiner      | 
in  Noble  County  and  his  good  com- 
mon sense  combine  to  fit  him  well 
for  this  responsible  place. 

—  E.  F.  Weckel,  teacher  of  elo-  j 
cution  in  the  Canton  high  school, 
won  laurels  for  himself  and  the 
senior  dramatic  club  by  giving  a 
comedy  Feb.  14.  The  opera  house 
was  crowded  and  the  evening  was 
one  of  rare  enjo)mient. 

—  Chesterville  and  Sparta  en- 
gaged in  an  oratorical  and  musical 
contest  Feb.  3  resulting  in  a  tie. 
Hence  everybody  went  home  happy 
—  or  unhappy,  we've  forgotten 
which. 

—  Supt.  W.  E.  Beck,  of  Port 
Washington,  is  serving  his  seventh 
year  in  his  present  position  and  is 
now  working  under  a  three-year 
contract  at  an  advanced  salary  — 
the  third  increase  of  salary  given 
him.  He  is  one  of  the  examiners  of 
Tuscarawas  county,  and  by  hard 
work  and  fidelity  to  duty  has  won 
for  himself  a  place  among  the  lead- 
ers. 

—  John  L.  Jones,  assistant  in  the 
high  school  at  Pafaskala,  died  Jan. 
23d,  after  a  brief  illness.  His  go- 
ing leaves  a  void  in  the  hearts  of 
all  the  teachers  of  Licking  county, 
for  he  was  universally  loved.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  men  in  the  county  and  could 
always  be  relied  upon  to  favor  and 
work  for  the  right  in  all  educa- 
tional matters.     He  had  the  quali- 
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ties  that  make  for  leadership  and 
these  qualities  had  already  given 
him  a  prominent  place  among  the 
best  teachers  in  the  county.  In  his 
school  work  he  was  greatly  es- 
teemed and  his  death  caused  great 
sorrow  among  pupils  and  patrons. 
His  memory  will  be  cherished  and 
the  nobility  of  his  life  will  inspire 
all  who  knew  him. 

—  The  Northeastern  meeting  at 
Cleveland,  Feb.  17,  was  successful 
in  every  way.  Many  of  the  schools 
in  that  part  of  the  state  dismissed 
on  Friday  to  visit  the  Cleveland 
schools  and  to  say  that  the  time 
was  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent 
is  to  put  it  very  mildly.  The  pro- 
gram was  excellent  and  reflected 
great  credit  upon  the  officers  who 
prepared  it. 

—  Dennison  has  voted  to  isSue 
bonds  in  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the 
erec'tion  of  three  new  school  build- 
ings, two  of  eight  rooms  each  and 
one  of  four  rooms.  These  buildings, 
in  addition  to  present  equipment, 
will  give  Dennison  the  means  for 
better  work  than  ever.  Our  con- 
gratulations to  Supt.  Angel  and  all 
the  teachers  on  the  hopeful  outlook] 

—  The  new  Fourth  Ward  Build- 
ing in  Van  Wert  was  dedicated 
January  12,  with  a  very  interesting 
programme.  Commissioner  Jones 
and  Dean  H.  C.  Minnich  were  the 
speakers  and  both  emphasized  the 
fact  that  we  are  progressing  edu- 
cationally and  Americans  believe  in 
progress  in  the  schools  as  elsewhere. 


One  notable  feature  is  the  large 
grounds  surrounding  it,  almost  an 
entire  square.  Supt.  Sharkey  and 
the  teachers  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  this  new  additiop  to 
school  equipment. 

—  Forgive  our  blushes  but  it 
qan*t  be  helped  when  we  read  this 
sentence  from  a  superintendent 
who,  having  eyes,  sees :  "Your  edi- 
torials have  the  right  ring  and  ev- 
ery teacher  should  endeavor  to  pull 
himself  up  to  the  standard  advo- 
cated by  the  Monthly." 

—  Supt.  H.  E.  Hall  of  Cygnet 
has  an  enrollment  that  is  an  in- 
crease of  sixty  per  cent  above  that 
of  last  year.  School  affairs  show 
signs  of  vigor  up  that  way  and 
next  year  Wood  Co.  will  have  an 
educational  exhibit  at  the  county 
fair. 

—  The  California  State  Associa- 
tion enrolled  4,000  members  at  the 
holiday  meeting  and  this  is  a  proph- 
ecy of  what  that  body  of  teachers 
will  do  in  the  way  of  forming  the 
nucleus  of  a  large  attendance  at  the 
N  .E.  A.  meeting  in  July.  One 
session  will  be  held  at  Berkeley 
and  one  at  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. ' 

—  The  Summit  county  teachers 
held  a  good  meeting  at  Akron  Feb. 
loth  with  Prof.  Glover  in  charge 
of  the  music.  An  excellent  paper 
on  "Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Nature" 
was  read  by  Supt.  W.  K.  Green- 
bank    of    Copley,    Prin.    Lee    R. 
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Knight  gave  an  inspiring  address 
on  "The  Teacher's  Problem,"  and 
the  other  address  was  given  by 
President  A.  B.  Church  of  Buchtel 
College. 

—  At  Clarksburg,  in  Ross  Coun- 
ty, there  was  held  on  Saturday, 
February  24,  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers  of  New  Holland,  Atlan- 
ta, Williamsport,  Frankfort  and 
Clarksburg,  together  with  those  of 
nearby  townships.  Fifty  teachers 
were  in  attendance,  and  were  en- 
tertained by  the  good  people  of 
Clarksburg. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  M. 
E.  Church,  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested was  such  that  the  church  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  at  the  after- 
noon session.  The  writer  was  glad 
for  this  interest,  as  that  was  one 
object  in  holding  the  meeting.  We 
feel  that  a  stimulus  has  been  given 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  our 
midst.  At  the  forenoon  session 
Prof.  J.  P.  Nunemaker,  of  New 
Holland,  read  a  very  interesting  pa- 
per on  subject  of  "Examinations." 
J.  M.  Davis,  of  Williamsport,  gave 
a  very  interesting  heart-to-heart 
talk  on  the  subject  of  "Reading  in 
the  Grades."  In  the  afternoon., 
Prof.  E.  L.  Daley,  of  Atlanta,  gave 
a  very  interesting  paper  upon  the 
subject  of  literature,  taking  the 
"Lady  of  the  Lake"  for  his  subject/ 
He  was  followed  by  Prof.  A.  D. 
Hannum,  of  Frankfort,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Specialization  in  Educa- 
tion;   When  and  Where."     These 


subjects  created  a  lively  discussioiT^ 
in  which  many  of  the  teachers  took 
part.  The  regular  programme  was 
interspersed  with  duets,  solos,  reci- 
tations by  the  pupils  of  the  schools^ 
of  Clarksburg. 

A  resolution  was  passed,  almost 
unanimously,  opposing  House  Bill! 
94,  which  seeks  to  put  in  force  the 
old  method  of  electing  members  of 
school  boards. 

—  The  teachers  of  Ashtabula; 
Trumbull,  Mahoning  and  Columbi- 
ana counties  will  hold  their  annual 
meeting  at  Niles,  March  9,  10,  and 
the  programme  promises  to  be  of 
unusual  interest.  President  J.  H. 
Craig,  of  Ashtabula,  has  exerted 
himself  to  have  something  good  for 
everybody.  The  other  members  of 
the  committee  are:  Supt.  F.  L. 
Johnson,  Supt.  E.  L.  Rickert,  Supt^ 
J.  W.  Moore,  and  Supt.  F.  J^ 
Roller. 

—  The  Ohio  Valley  Round  Table 
will  meet  in  Parkersburg,  April  6 
and  7. 

—  The  teachers  of  Licking  Coun- 
ty held  a  very  profitable  Associa- 
tion in  Newark,  February  10.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  of  Ohio  Universty, 
gave  an  excellent  address  on  "Ed- 
gar Allan  Poe  and  Sidney  Lanier."" 
Supts.  J.  D.  Simkins,  of  Newark; 
C.  L.  Riley,  of  Kirkersville ;  L.  W. 
MacKinnon,  of  Granville,  and  Miss> 
Martha  Turner,  of  Utica,  were  also- 
on  the  programme. 
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THREE  SONGS. 


A  poet,  in  the  early  prime 

And  blithe  and  morning  dew  of  time, 
When  song  was  natural  as  breath, 

Sent  out  three  songs  to  fight  with  Death. 

And  one  he  made  to  please  the  crowd ; 

It  pleased  them,  and  his  praise  was  loud;  v^» 

It  pleased  them  greatly  —  for  a  day, 

And  then  its  music  died  away. 

And  one  he  made  to  please  the  few ;  ** 

It  lived  a  century  or  two ; 
Twas  sung  within  the  halls  of  kings ; 

Then  vanished   with   forgotten  things.     ' 

And  one  he  made  to  please  himself, 

Without  a  thought  of  fame  or  pelf ; 
He  sent  it  forth  with  doubts  and  fears, 

And  it  outlasted  all  the  years. 

No  other  song  has  vital  breath 

Through  endless  time  to  fight  with  death, 
Than  that  the  singer  sings  apart 

To  please  his  solitary  heart. 

Sam  Walter  Pass. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  MORAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS  UPON  THE  CIVIC  LIFE  OF  THE 

COMMUNITY. 


BY  PRESIDENT  W.  O.  THOMPSON.  COLUMBUS. 


This  theme  upon  which  I  am 
asked  to  express  myself  assumes 
that  school  life  does  affect  the  civic 
life  oil  the  community.  The  ques- 
tion is  then  as  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  that  effect.  I  assume 
by  way  of  definition  that  by  the 
term  moral  education  we  under- 
stand education  in  morals  through 
the  use  of  the  truth  as  expressed  in 
our  commonly  accepted  ethics.  The 
problem  here  suggested  might  be 
estimated  practically  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  moral  ideals  of  the 
school  and  of  the  home  and  com- 
munity, together  with  our  investi- 
gations into  the  continuity  of  the 
school's  ideals  in  the  later  life  of 
the  pupil.  The  topic  .suggests  in- 
qinry  whether  the  moral  education 
of  the  sch(X)l  operates  to  prevent 
immorality  in  the  later  public  and 
civic  life  of  the  pupil ;  whether  also 
this  education  is  responsible  for  any 
of  the  criminality  appearing);  in  the 
life  of  former  public  school  pupils, 
and  if  so,  bow  far  it  is  responsilile ; 
and  further,  whether  there  are  any 
positive  results  of  a  favorable  char- 
acter coming  from  the  ideals  and 
the  teaching  of  the  school.  In 
short,  the  question  develops  the 
problem  of  the  extent  of   the   re- 


sponsibility of  the  school  for  civic 
life  and  morality. 

(i)  In  general  I  think  we  may 
say  that  very  few  of  the  ideals  upon 
moral  questions  originate  in  the 
schools.  They  usually  start  in  the 
community  and  the  home  and  are 
taken  up  by  the  school,  emphasized, 
put  in  didactic  form  in  such  a  wa\' 
as  to  become  a  part  of  the  mental 
furnishing  of  the  pupil.  In  a  sense 
then  the  school  represents  the  com- 
munity. It  goes  further  and  often 
makes  clear  and  definite  what  i.s 
more  or  less  indefinite  and  cloudy 
in  the  community.  This  process  of 
clarifying  through  didactic  methods 
comes  at  a  time  when  impressions 
are  valuable  and  teaching  endures. 
The  best  among  all  the  ideals  of  the 
community  are  culled  out  and  em- 
phasized so  that  in  later  years  these 
earlier  teachings  and  convictions 
remain  as  a  permanent  force  ip  life. 
This  is  the  truth  to'  which  \'on 
Humboldt  gave  expression  when 
he  said :  "Whatever  we  wish  to  see 
introduced  into  the  life  of  a  nation 
must  be  first  introduced  into  the 
.schools."  The  relationship  here 
suggested  between  the  home,  the 
school,  and  public  morals,  makes 
the  school  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
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with  reference  to  the  current  ideals 
in  the  American  home.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  majority  of  our  teach- 
ers come  from  the  so-called  middle 
class.  The  wealthy  classes  and  the 
extremely  poor  classes  furnish  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  teach- 
ing body.  The  result  is  that 
through  the  teachers  there  is  car- 
ried into  the  school  the  ideals  of 
the  great  body  of  our  democracy. 
We  are  prone  to  regard  as  a  de- 
-cided  advantage  the  normal  schools, 
•colleges  and  universities  in  which 
these  teachers  are  trained  to  repre- 
sent our  highest  ideals  in  morals. 
The  natural  result  is  therefore  that 
the  teaching,  body  of  the  country 
Tarings  to  the  school  room,  directly 
and  indirectly,  our  best  ideas  upon 
civic  morality.  This  can  be  af- 
firmed without  fear,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  our 
■schools  represent  a  great  variety  of 
religious  experience  and  ecclesias- 
tical affiliations.  Of  necessity 
therefore  our  schools  will  differ 
from  some  homes  very  radically  as 
to  their  ideas  of  morality.  They 
may  not  reach  the  intensity  or  even 
the  level  of  some  of  our  choicest 
homes,  but  beyond  ciuestion  will  be 
in  advance  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  homes  and  will 
stand  forth  oftentimes  in  contrast 
with  the  current  morals  of  a  com- 
munity. 

(2)  There  are  certain  character- 
istic features  of  the  school  that 
luring  emphasis  upon  what  has  been 


said.     A  few  of  these  may  be  sug- 
gested. 

Primarily,  truth  is  the  basis  of  all 
education.  The  schoolroom  puts 
its  emphasis  here  and  brings  allegi- 
ance to  what  is  true.  It  cuts  away 
the  notion  that  error  or  falsehood 
or  untruth  in  any  form  can  have 
an  abiding  place  in  education.  Love 
of  the  truth  therefore  becomes  fun- 
damental in  every  degree  of  schol- 
arship and  increases  as  scholarship 
advances.  Accordingly,  honesty 
of  method  is  insisted  upon.  Every 
process  in  the  schoolroom,  however 
unimportant,  must  be  an  honest 
process.  Deception  of  any  sort 
tends  to  the  destruction  of  all  real 
education.  No  teacher  conscious 
of  having  deceived  a  pupil  can  ever 
rejoice  in  that  deception.  Sooner 
or  later  the  pupil  himself  detects 
any  departure  from  honesty  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  although  he  may 
be  unable  to  formulate  the  reason 
for  it  he  recognizes  that  it  is  alien 
and  hostile.  By  easy  gradation 
therefore  the  question  of  honor  as 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  and 
eventually  as  between  pupil  and 
pupil,  can  not  be  escaped.  Before  a 
definition  of  honor  could  be  appre- 
ciated the  pupil  recognizes  the  sub- 
stance of  it  so  that  we  may  affirm 
that  the  relation  of  honor  is  both 
fundamental  and  vital  in  every 
school.  This  principle  applies 
equally  to  the  requirements  of 
scholarship.  A  teacher  conscious 
of  deficient  scholarship  will  recog- 
nize the  imperfection  of  his  work 
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and  in  some  degree  that  he  is  as- 
suming what  he .  does  not  have. 
That  produces  a  fatal  weakness  in 
method  to  an  honest  mind.  It  puts 
an  atmosphere  of  dishonesty  in  the 
schoolroom  for  which  but  lame 
apology  can  be  made.  In  educa- 
tion there  are  times  when  appeal 
must  be  made  to  authority.  The 
teacher  who  is  not  able  to  speak 
with  authority  and  accuracy  can  not 
escape  embarrassment  hy  evasion. 
Recognition  of  authority  is  essen- 
tial in  education.  It  is  universal 
in  the  schoolroom.  Any  departure 
from  this  is  a  partial  defeat  of  the 
process  of  education.  The  teacher 
is  the  personal  representative  of  * 
authority.  Sooner  or  later  this  sit- 
uation analyzes  itself,  and  both 
teacher  and  pupil  alike  recognize 
that  authority  is  inherent  in  the 
truth,  and  only  so  far  as  the  teacher 
is  the  incarnation  of  truth  •  and 
truthfulness  is  his  authority  final 
and  complete.  It  is  needless  to 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  assert 
that  this  reverence  for  the  truth 
and  this  recognition  of  rightful 
authority  is  fundamental  both  in 
the  moral  and  civic  progress  of  the 
race.  Proceeding  from  this  rela- 
tion of  authority  there  comes  to  be 
a  formal  introduction  of  law  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  school  organ- 
ization. The  conception  of  law, 
however,  is  not  th^t  of  arbitrary 
authority :  it  is  that  of  formulated 
truth  which  is  supreme  and  equally 
binding  upon  all.  This  high  but 
true   conception   of   what   the   law 


of  the  school  is  has  revolutionized 
our  ideas  of  school  administration ; 
it  has  opened  the  door  through 
which  the  teacher  has  become  the 
inspiring  presence  rather  than  the 
dreaded  driver.  This  conception  of 
the  relation  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil  to  law  and  rightful  authority 
emphasizes  truth,  honesty  and 
honor,  prepares  the  way  for  a  full 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  others, 
and  eventually  to  a  kindly  consider- 
ation. Nothing  is  more  important 
in  the  e very-day  life  of  the  school 
than  that  pupils  shall  learn  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  others  and  to  give 
a  just  consideration  to  other  people. 
This  is  what  makes  democracy  pos- 
sible in  its  best  sen^e  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  in  its  realization. 
The  beginning  of  these  things  in 
the  public  schools  has  laid  the  foun-  ^ 
dation  upon  which  our  colleges  and 
universities  have  been  building. 
The  full  fruit  of  these  principles  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  modem 
high  school  and  university  are 
much  more  democratic  than  any 
school  could  have  been  two  genera- 
tions ago. 

There  are  other  qualities*  in  the 
schoolroom  worthy  of  mention  that 
bring  the  same  results.  I  refer  to 
the  habit  of  accuracy,  the  uncom- 
promising attitude  toward  error, 
the  insistence  upon  exactness,  neat- 
ness, cleanliness,  and  a  score  of 
others  familiar  to  every  teacher  in 
the  land.  These  are  the  positive 
qualities  that  build  up  the  pupil, 
construct  his  habits,  and  make  the 
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atmosphere  in  which  he  lives.  The 
modern  theory  and  practice  of  edu- 
cation proceeds  along  these  posi- 
tive lines.  We  reach  the  negative 
virtues  through  the  inculcation  of 
positive  ones.  A  long  protest  has 
been  heard  against  undue  emphasis 
upon  the  negatives.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  look  with  favor  upon 
the  teaching  that  constantly  cries 
out  "don't."  The  constant  reitera- 
tion of  prohibitions  has  been  re-' 
placed  by  a  larger  ehiphasis  upon 
the  positive  achievement.  The 
schoolroom  is  not  bringing  empha- 
sis upon  vice  by  constantly  calling 
attention  to  it  through  warnings. 
We  are  disposed  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  the  truth  and  of  vir- 
tue, and  to  bring  the  pupil  to  a  love 
of  what  is  true  and  what  is  right 
by  an  enthusiasm  for  the  construct- 
ive processes  of  education.  The 
psalmist  said:  "Thy  word  have  I 
hid  in  mine  heart  that  I  might  not 
sin  against  Thee."  Modern  educa- 
tion believes  that  a  mind  filled  with 
the  truth  will  escape  the  penalties 
of  error.  Positive  instruction  is 
therefore  the  keynote  in  modern 
education.  This  principle  is  what 
has  given  enthusiastic  interest  m 
the  educational  problems  and  in  the 
investigation  of.  the  child.  The 
abiding  interest  of  scholarship  is 
in  this  fundamental  question  at  the 
very  beginning  of  our  educational 
processes. 

I  recognize,  however,  that  the 
negative  form  of  instruction  has  a 
corrective   value,  and   can   not  be 


iwholly  neglected.  This  is  due  to 
[the  fact  that  the  habit  of  error  is 
practically  universal.  This  habit 
must  be  corrected,  but  unfortun- 
ately we  have  not  always  seen  the 
corrective  power  of  truth  itself. 
Too  much  emphasis  therefore  has 
sometimes  been  given  to  the  nega- 
tive with  apparent  oversight  of  the 
importance  of  the  positive.  The 
well  known  tendency  in  the  average 
healthy  boy  to  want  tq  do  things 
prohibited  or  to  enjoy  the  hidden 
treasures  is  not  only  proof  of  an 
investigating  mind,  but  better  proof 
of  a  certain  quality  in  boys  that 
needs  to  be  reckoned  with  in  their 
education.  There  is  danger  in  the 
excessive  use  of  the  negative.  The 
bands  of  restraint  may  be  broken 
suddenly  and  the  boy  plunged  into 
the  worst  of  excesses.  The  only 
freedom  that  is  safe  is  the  freedom 
through  the  truth.  Here  modem 
education  properly  puts  its  empha- 
sis. In  doing  so  it  has  laid  in  the 
child's  mind  a  most  important  prin- 
ciple, that  can  not  fail  to  influence 
powerfully,  the  subsequent  life. 

(3)  It  is  important  now  to  notice 
that  morals  should  not  be  confound- 
ed with  mere  external  conformity. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  the  school- 
room, and  for  life  in  general  for 
that  matter,  to  be  satisfied  with  an 
external  form  as  a  substitute  for 
the  substance  of  morality.  Now 
morality  is  the  result  of  choice. 
The  ideal  must  be  re-enacted  by 
each  individual;  the  law  must  be 
personally  accepted ;  self-legislation 
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must  be  provided ;  every  individual 
in  that  sense  must  make  his  own 
law  and  determine  his  o^n  char- 
acter. The  statute,  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal,"  doubtless  has  the  intel- 
lectual assent  of  the  multitudes. 
That  is  a  good  form  of  sound 
words.  It  becomes  vital  in  life 
only  when  each  individual  makes 
it  the  law  for  himself.  Personal 
choice  must  '  therefore  become  a 
factor  in  every  educational  process 
that  looks  toward  education  in 
morals.  The  schoolroom  can  not. 
be  satisfied  with  a  mere  exhibition 
of  mottoes.  It  may  not  rest  with 
the  intellectual  assent  of  the  pupil 
to  the  truth.  These  methods  and 
these  principles  must  be  re-enacted 
into  the  life  of  every  pupil  before 
education  in  morals  makes  any 
great  progress.  Just  here  is  where 
we  succeed  or  fail.  The  fact  that 
a  boy  has  been  educated  in  a  school 
where  highest  ideals  were  cherished, 
where  the  best  precepts  were  taught, 
proves  only  that  he  was  educated 
in  a  good  environment.  In  order 
that  he  may  be  benefited  by  such 
an  opportunity  he  must  be  trainr  ' 
to  make  his  own  choice,  to  reach 
his  own  decisions,  to  enforce  self- 
legislation,  to  determine  his  own 
conduct.  We  can  not  force  this 
upon  him.  We  may  urge  it,  we 
may  argue  it,  but  we  come  to  the 
simple  conclusion  that  we  can  not 
force  a  man  or  a  boy  to  be  moral. 
He  becomes  so  only  when  he 
chooses  to  become  so.  This  re- 
veals the   fundamental  reason   for 


giving  a  pupil  and  the  advanced 
student  more  and  more  an  oppor- 
tunity to  select  his  own  course  of 
study.  No  greater  force  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  character  of  the 
modern  university  student  has  ap- 
peared than  the  responsibility  put 
upon  him  of  doing  something.  The 
old  theory  of  authority  in  education 
coupled  with  minute  direction  left 
a  minimum  opportunity  for  choice 
on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  in 
so  far  left  the  whole  question  of 
character  out  of  consideration.  At 
any  rate  it  was  an  education  i» 
which  persons  were  trained  inta 
certain  prescribed  views  rather  than 
an  education  in  which  persons  were 
developed  and  prepared  to  choose 
freely  and  wisely  whatever  com- 
mended itself  to  a  rational  judg- 
ment. The  modern  view  is  that 
the  child  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  should  be  given  the  oppor-  . 
tunity  for  intelligent  choosing. 
There  should  be  wise  direction, 
helpful  counsel,  but  less  of  exter- 
nal force  and  more  of  personal 
choice.  I  am  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  this  whole  subject.  The 
old  folly  was  that  by  some  means 
the  mere  passing  of  the  years  would 
bring  the  ability  to  choose;  the 
newer  wnsdom  is  that  the  power  ta 
choose  wisely  is  acquired  by  the 
constant  exercise  of  the  will.  We 
are  disposed  therefore  to  educate 
not  only  the  intellect,  but  to  train 
the  will  and  to  cultivate  the  emo- 
tions, to  bring  into  our  educational 
processes  an  opportunity  for  a  ra- 
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tional  choice,  and  to  bring  to  the 
younger  pupils   such  opportunities 
as  they  are  capable  of  using.     It 
may  be  urged  that  with  younger 
pupils   the   course   is  entirely  pre- 
scribed.    It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  not  a  large  oppor- 
tunity   for   the   exercise   of  choice 
and  fo!"  the  development  of  wisdom 
in  making  choices.     This  question 
resolves  itself  into  the  problem  of 
individual  initiative.     I  believe  that 
every   teacher   should   wisely   urge 
upon  every  pupil  the  importance  of 
this  individual  initiative.    The  train- 
ing   in    the    use    of    the    initiative 
should    be    wisely    directed.      The 
wisdom  of   rie:ht  initiative  wnth  a 
proper  regard   for  the  rewards  in 
such  cases  should  be  constantly  in 
view.     By  this  method  we  not  only 
gain  strength,  but  prove  the  value 
of    experience    and    inculcate    the 
most   fundamental  ideas  in  moral- 
ity.    It  is  in  this  field  that  manual 
training  has  won  some  of  its  most 
valuable  victories  by  affording  an 
opportunity      for      initiative      and 
choice.     It    has   cultivated   an    ap-» 
preciation  of  the  true  and  the  beau- 
tiful ;  it  has  developed  self-reliance 
and  put  emphasis  upon  the  quali- 
ties so  important  in  our  civic  life. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  this  self-legislation  now 
emphasized  we  have  the  most  fun- 
damental principle  in  the  determina- 
tion of  character.  We  also  have  a 
characteristic  feature  of ,  modern 
education.  The  public  school  has 
thus  from  the  very  outset  put  ap- 


propriate emphasis. upon  the  pupil 
in  the  matter  of  his  chdices.  More 
than  we  have  estimated  vve  are 
teaching  self-reliance,  self -direction, 
self-determination.  The  fact  that 
the  school  holds  up  the  highest 
ideals  toward  which  the  student's 
choice  is  directed  makes  it  a  great 
power  in  determination  of  charac- 
ter and  in  the  fixing  of  moral  ideals. 
(4)  We  now  come  naturally  to 
the  specific  question  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  kind  of  education  in  the 
public  schools  upoH  the  civic  life 
of  the  community.  Here  I  remark 
first  of  all  that  this  principle  of  self- 
legislation  is  fundamental  in  mor- 
als and  essential  to  the  development 
of  democracy.  Self-government  is 
the  common  phrase.  There  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  self-govern- 
ment until  people  have  been  trained 
in  decisions  and  choices.  The  pub- 
lic school  means'  therefore  the  per- 
petuity of  democracy.  Modern 
education  proposes  a  free  individ- 
ual capable  of  making  decisions,  of 
self-direction,  and  trained  with  a 
charitable  frame  of  mind  toward 
others.  This  kind  of  citizenship 
makes  democracy  possible  and  en- 
durable ;  the  lack  of  it  would  turn 
a  democracy  into  an  aristocracy  or 
an  autocracy.  The  civic  life  there- 
fore of  our  community  is  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  character  pro- 
duced through  our  education.  It 
happens  that  our  public  schools  are 
the  largest  and  most  effective  or- 
ganization exclusively  devoted  to 
the    training    of    our    citizenship. 
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For  this  reason  the  school  is  mani- 
festly the  most  potent  influence  in 
determining  our  civic  life. 

A  second  remark  is  that  this 
influence  of  civic  life  is  intensified 
through  the  quality  of  our  teaching. 
Attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
■  element  of  choice  insisted  upon  in 
our  modern  education,  and  atten- 
tion is  now  directed  to  the  quality 
of  those  choices.  It  may  be  agreed 
that  not  all  schools  are  equal  in 
this  particular,  but  it  will  also  be 
agreed  that  every  school  is  looking 
upward  and  not  downward ;  that 
every  school  is  looking  toward  bet- 
ter things  with  a  determination  to 
use  its  power  to  direct  pupils  in 
their  choices.  No  school  ends  its 
effort  with  the  proclamation  of  an 
ideal ;  it  seeks  the  approval  of  that 
ideal  from  the  pupil  and  its  realiza- 
tion in  his  daily  life.  The  quality 
of  thes6  choices  appears  further 
when  we  remember  the  uncompro- 
mising attitude  taken  by  the  school. 
The  school  never  seeks  to  revise  an 
ideal  because  it  is  true  or  unat- 
tained.  The  right  and  the  true  as 
against  the  wrong  and  the  false  are 
sure  of  maintenance  in  the  school- 
room. If  in  later  years  men  and 
women  come  to  compromise  the 
truth  they  also  recognize  that  they 
do  it  in  spite  of  the  teaching  of  the 
school  and  in  response  to  motives 
never  approved  by  the  teacher. 

A  third  remark  may  now  be 
offered,  to  the  effect  that  instruc- 
tion in  formal  ethics  is  a  small  part 
of  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 


In  the  debates  upon  this  question 
an  undue  emphasis  has  been  put, 
in  my  judgment,  upon  the  import- 
ance of  formal  instruction  in  mor- 
als and  religion.  There  are  times 
and  places  where  such  formal  in- 
struction is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. I  believe  that  the  home  and 
the  church  should  recognize  their 
opportunity  in  this  regard.  The 
public  school,  however,  does  its 
most  effective  work  by  its  persist- 
ent and  patient  insisting,  through 
its  ordinary  exercises,  upon  the 
qualities  so  fundamental  in  civic 
morality.  What  it  teaches  has 
praqtically  unanimous  support. 
There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to 
the  ethical  atmosphere  of  a  school- 
room in  which  a  boy  breathes  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  truth,  of 
honorable  dealing  with  all  associ- 
ates, of  respect  for  rightful  author- 
ity, of  obedience  to  well-established 
law,  and  of  proper  regard  for 
others  than  himself.  The  criticism 
of  incompleteness  that  might  be 
brought  against  such  principles 
'would  be  offset  by  such  objection 
or  enforcement  of  the  particular 
views  sanctioned  only  by  particular 
classes  of  the  people.  It  is  well 
to  recogr^ize  that  the  public  school 
serves  all  the  people  and  serves 
the  State  most  efficiently  by  bring- 
ing to  all  people  the  right  ideals  of 
citizenship  along  with  '  the  other 
processes  of  education.  The  most 
enduring  effects  upon  our  civil  life 
will  be  found  not  in  any  formal 
declaration  of  principles  or  in  the 
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formal  teaching  upon  questions  of 
personal  habits  or  civic  morality, 
but  in  the  inculcation  of  ideals;  in 
the  cultivation  of  choice  and  in  that 
normal  and  sane  attitude  of  mind 
cherished  in  our  best  schools. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
make  a  definite  or  complete  reply 
to  the  question  proposed  in  this 
topic.  We  can  not  demonstrate  it 
as  we  demonstrate  a  proposition  in 
geometry ;  nevertheless  we  are  not 
uncertain  as  to  the  far-reaching  ef- 
fects of  our  public  school  upon  our 
civic  life.  The  most  fundamental 
ideas  in  our  public  schools  are 
equally  important  in  our  civic  life. 
If  these  things  be  neglected  neither 
school  nor  civic  life  can  be  what 


they  now  are  or  should  be.  In  the 
schoolroom  more  than  elsewhere 
as  modern  conditions  now  are  these 
ideals  are  encouraged.  The  school 
with  practical  uniformity  and  agree- 
ment brings  to  the  millions  these 
ideals  accepted  and  approved  by  our 
teachers.  As  things  are,  neither 
the  home  nor  the  community  can 
present  these  things  so  persistently 
and  so  universally  as  the  school. 
Manifestly  then  a  great  duty  is  laid 
upon  the  teachers  and  the  schools 
of  the  country  to  be  true  to  the 
interests  of  the  pupil  now,  that  he 
may  be  true  to  himself  and  false  to 
none  when  mature  years  bring  the 
opportunities  of  life  and  citizenship. 


PATRIOTISM  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  W.  N.  BBBTHAM,  CARROLLTON. 


Patriotism  Defined  :  Patriot- 
ism is  love  of  country.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  interest  one  has  in  the 
welfare  and  continued  existence  of 
the  particular  social  and  political 
unit  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Psy- 
chologically, it  is  an  emotion,  and 
therefore  capable  of  cultivation. 
As  a  feeling,  it  is  a  simple,  primi- 
tive, mental  state,  and  is  capable  of 
being  inherited.  In  proportion  as 
our  ancestors  were  patriotic,  so  are 
we  bom  with  the  tendency  to  pa- 
triotism;   for  emotional  tendencies 


are  transmitted,  from  sire  to  son, 
such  as  joy,  fear,  anger,  love,  etc. 
Emotions  are  complex  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  mental  states,  and  are 
capable  of  deep  and  extensive  cul- 
tivation. Feeling  together  with 
representative  ideas  produce  emo- 
tion. If  I  have  the  feeling  of  love 
or  deep  regard  and  at  the  same 
time  a  patch  of  earth  which  I  can 
claim  as  peculiarly  my  own  in  con- 
junction with  others,  or  belong  to 
some  political  unit,  then  I  have 
some  patriotism;    but  the  amount 
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depends  on  my  antecedents  and  my 
training.  From  my  ancestors  I 
inherit  the  germ  or  tendency  to 
patriotism,  but  the  ideas  I  gain  of 
my  country  or  social  organism  — 
of  its  wealth,  extent,  its  intellectu- 
ality, in  truth,  its  degree  of  civili- 
zation—  the  ideas  I  gain  of  these, 
I  say,  determine  my  degree  of  pa- 
triotism. Here,  then,  comes  in  the 
province  of  the  home,  school,  and 
church  in  teaching  patriotism. 
Each  of  these  institutions,  and  es- 
pecially the  school,  should  instill 
into  every  youth  ideas  that  will 
make  him  love  his  country  next  to 
God  and  home. 

Why  Americans  Should  be 
Patriotic:  What  reasons  has  the 
American  youth  to  be  patriotic? 
There  are  many.  Ours  is  one  of 
the  greatest  nations  of  the  world, 
in  wealth,  in  area,  in  population,  in 
powxr,  in  intelligence.  Every  one 
may  get  a  good  eduction.  Every 
man  may  have  a  home  of  his  own. 
He  has  political  and  religious  lib- 
erty, obtained  by  his  forbears  at 
tremendous  cost  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure. He  has  a  hand  in  his  own 
government:  he  may  even  be  its' 
highest  officer.  His  house  is  his 
castle;  he  need  fear  no  unwar- 
ranted searches  or  seizures.  He 
need  fear  no  conscription  for  the 
army.  In  short,  each  man  in 
America  may  do  as  he  pleases,  so 
long  as  he  does  right  —  so  long  as 
he  does  not  interfere  with  others' 
rights.  He  has  a  "square  deal"  in 
America.     Is  it  not  a  privilege  to 


be  permitted  to  live  in  such  a  land  ?       j 
Who  would  not  love  it  f  We  should        i 
love  and  cherish  our  country  and 
its   institutions  not  only   for  what 
they  are  worth,  but  also  for  what        \ 
they  cost.    The  many  lives  lost,  the 
great  treasures  spent,  and  the  great 
suffering   endured   to   protect   and 
maintain  these,  should  all  appeal  to       ; 
us  in  a  strong  way.    And  they  do. 

Different  Kinds  and  St.^ges 
OF  Patriotism  :  Patriotism  is 
made  up  largely  of  two  emotions^ 
the  one  egoistic,  the  other  altruistic. 
The  former  of  these  is  what  is 
usually  meant  by  patriotism,  the 
latter  may  be  termed  cosmopolitan- 
ism. The  first  produces  that  nar- 
row patriotism,  common  to  chil- 
dren and  the  early  period  of  the 
race,  which  can  see  no  good  in  any 
other  country  or  people  than  their 
own.  It  is  self-centered,  and  was 
at  one  time  in  our  country  ex- 
pressed in  that  slogan,  "America 
for  Americans."  It  is  narrow  and 
provincial,  but  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary. This  can  be  seen  in  our  early- 
history —  the  childhood  of  our  na- 
tion. At  first  we  were  weak  and  all 
owr  power  and  resources  were 
needed  in  the  struggle  for  self- 
preservation.  The  Revolutionary 
War  was  an  era  of  national  patriot- 
ism. However  much  we  may  have 
desired  to  aid  France  when  she 
called  on  us  for  help  about  1800, 
we  could  not  do  so,  although  it  was 
through  her  aid  largely  that  we 
gained  our  own  freedom. 

But    times    changed    and    with 
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them  our  ideals  and  ideas  —  and 
patriotism,  I  said  before,  is  meas- 
ured largely  by  ideas.  The  War  of 
1 812  was  waged  for  the  rights  of 
our  seamen.  We  had  now  extend- 
ed our  patriotism  to  landsmen  and 
seamen. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  of  1823 
extended  it  to  all  the  Americas,  at 
least  as  far  as  forcible  colonization 
is  concerned. 

The  Mexican  War  was  a  back- 
ward step,  but  it  extended  our  field 
of  national  patriotism  into  Texas 
and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We 
atoned  for  this  most  unjust  war  — 
"the  greatest  wrong  a  more  power- 
ful people  ever  perpetrated  upon  a 
weaker,"  as  Grant  said  —  by  frus- 
trating the  attempt  of  Napoleon 
III.  in  his  effort  to  set  up  a  mon- 
archy in  Mexico  during  the  Civil 
War. 

The  Civil  War  was  fought  for 
national  integrity.  It  extended  our 
patriotism  over  all  our  people  — 
black  as  well  as  white.  This  war 
demonstrated  the  perminency  of 
our  form  of  government,  and  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  help  other 
people  obtain  its  blessings.  As 
soon  as  the  shock  of  this  greatest 
of  all  modern  wars  was  over,  our 
patriotism  began  to  change  rapidly 
from  the  egoistic  to  the  altruistic, 
or  cosmopolitanism,  from  exclusive 
love  of  our  own  country  to  that  of 
other  countries. 

The  War  with  Spain  freed  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines,  and  showed 
our    altruistic    patriotism    near    at 


home.  Our  military  aid  in  the 
Boxer  uprising  extended  it  to  the 
orient,  and  prevented  the  partition 
of  China  among  the  greedy  gov- 
ernments of  Europe.  Our  sympa- 
thy with  Japan  in  the  last  great 
war  and  our  President's  single- 
handed  action  in  bringing  the  war 
to  a  close,  mark  the  culmination  of 
world-wide  feelings  for  others. 
And  now  we  are  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  and  all  the  world  shalE 
have  a  "square  deal"  by  us,  so  says- 
our  most   patriotic   President. 

Some  Ways  of  Teaching  Pa- 
triotism :  I  have  so  far  treated  of 
patriotism  from  the  standpoint  of 
Psychology  and  History.  It  yet 
remains  to  tell  how  it  may  be 
taught.  A  patriotic  teacher  will 
beget  patriotism  in  his  pupils.  It 
is  then  in  the  air,  and  may  be 
breathed.  He  should  be  a  shining 
example  of  a  patriotic  citizen  — 
.  not  one  who  lives  in  the  past  only, 
a  hero  worshiper,  but  a  present  day 
constructive  patriot,  willing  to 
stand  for  public  righteousness  and 
civic  purity  as  well  as  bear  arms  — 
the  easier  and  more  elemental 
duty  —  in  forwarding  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  city,  state,  or  nation. 
If  he  have  these  traits,  his  pupils 
will  catch  them  from  his  life  and 
teaching. 

But  a^ide  from  the  influence  of 
the  teacher's  life,  there  are  many 
things  that  will  increase  school 
children's  patriotism.  In  brief,  4he 
study  of  history  with  its  stirring- 
stories  of  heroism  —  the   story  of 
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Putnam,  of  Paul  Revere,  of  Molly 
Pitcher,  of  Gen.  Stark,  of  Sergeant 
Jasper,  of  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge  and  at  Newburg  (see 
Fiske's  "Critical  Period")  —  O, 
yes,  the  story  of  Nathan  Hale  and 
his  immemorial  words,  will  stir  the 
soul  in  any  American  child  and 
make  him  more  patriotic.  I  have 
time  to  mention  just  a  few  more: 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  "Starv- 
ing Time,"  Paul  Jones  with  his  "I 
have  just  begun  to  fight";  Law- 
rence with  his  "Don't  give  up  the 
ship";  Perry  with  his  "We  have 
met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours"; 
Grant  with  his  "I  propose  to  fight 
it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all 
summer ;"  Patrick  Henry  and  "Cae- 
sar had  his  Brutus,"  etc. ;  Web- 
ster and  "Liberty  and  Union"; 
Lincoln  and  "With  malice  toward 
none,  and  charity  for  all";  and  so 
on  ad  in£nitum.  These,  carved  in 
the  tablets  of  the  memory,  will 
make  the  boys  and  girls  dare  any 
hardship  or  danger  for  the  com- 
mon weal.  Then,  add  to  these  the 
patriotic  poems  and  speeches  with 
which  American  and  English  liter- 
ature abound,  and  you  have  them 
doubly  fastened  to  love  of  country. 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  "The  Pil- 
grim. Fathers,"  "A  Man  Without  a 
Country,"  Scott's  "Breathes  there 
a  man  with  soul  so  dead,"  "Old 
Ironsides,"  "The  Gettysburg 
Speech,"  "Columbus,"  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  "My  Country, 


Tis  of  Thee,"  with  many  more, 
will  feed  the  mind  and  soul  with 
high  ideals  of  right  living  and  de- 
votion to  country. 

Every  school  room  should  have 
some  patriotic  picture  on  its  walls. 
Who  could  look  each  day  for  nine 
months  at  Willard's  "Spirit  of 
'76,"  and  not  be  ready  at  the  end 
of  that  time  to  fall  in  behind  that 
trio?  Many  more  pictures  will 
come  to  the  minds  of  the  readers, 
that  will  be  suitable  for  school 
room  decoration. 

The  holidays  should  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  Decoration  day  af- 
fords a  splendid  opportunity, 
Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas,  also. 
James  in  his  Psychology  says,  that 
emotions  are  the  result  of,  not  the 
cause  of,  mental  and  bodily  action. 
Then,  put  a  flag,  or  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  into  a  child's  hands  on 
these  holidays,  and  you  give  him  a 
cause  for  emotion.  What  kind? 
Patriotism.  At  Decoration  day 
and  the  Fourtli  of  July,  national 
patriotism;  at  Christmas,  univer- 
sal patriotism,  or  cosmopolitanism. 
And  when  we  all  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  human  wherever 
found  as  the  Christ  looked  upon  it 
—  as  a  brother,  and  God  as  the 
ruler  over  all,  then. we  shall  have 
attained  altruism,  universal  patri- 
otism, the  goal  toward  which  w^ 
are  tending,  under  the  leadership 
of  our  noble  and  patriotic  Presi- 
dent—  Theodore  Roosevelt.  May 
we  hasten  the  day! 
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THE  DEDICATION  OF  A  SCHOOLHOUSE  IN 
THE  PHILIPPINES. 


BY  HELEN  O.  LEMERT.  CAMP  DARAGA.  ALBAY,  P.  I. 


The  opening  of  a  new  school 
building  in  the  Philippines  is  not 
yet  so  common  a  thing  as  to  pass 
unnoticed;  on  the  contrary  jt  is  a 
very  important  event  in  the  life  of 
the  community,  and  is  celebrated 
with  bands  of  music,  speeches, 
singing  and  dancing. 

In  the  old  Spanish  days  there 
were  very  few  school  houses  out- 
side of  Manila.  Some  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  it  is  true,  had  build- 
ings specially  devoted  to  school 
purposes,  but  they  were  usually 
poorly  constructed  and  inade- 
quately equipped.  Where  there 
were  schools  at  all,  they  were 
mostly  carried  on  in  the  home  of 
the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress. 
Such  things  as  charts  and  maps 
were  hardly  known,  and  books 
were  so  scarce  that  most  of  the  in- 
struction was  oral.  Although  the 
Spanish  regulations  provided  that 
there  should  be  one  master  and  one 
mistress  for  every  2,500  inhabi- 
tants, the  investigations  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  showed 
that  in  reality  there  was  only  one 
teacher  for  every  4,179  persons. 
One  can  easily  see  from  this  that 
schools  and  schoolhouses  formed 
no  very  important  part  of  the  lives 
of  the  people. 

This     condition     soon     changed 


when  the  United  States  took  pos- 
session of  the  Islands.  If  the  Fili- 
pinos were  ever  to  become  a  self- 
governing  people  they  would  have 
to  be  educated  and  speak  a  com- 
mon language.  With  characteris- 
tic energy  the  Americans  promptly 
reopened  the  schools  in  Manila, 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible  estab- 
lished schools  in  the  provincial 
towns.  In  January,  1901,  the  Bti-' 
reau  of  Education  was  organized, 
and  has  framed  a  most  excellent 
system  of  instruction. 

For  pui"poses  pf  administration 
the  Archipelago  —  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Moro  province,  which 
is  separately  administered  —  is  di- 
vided into  thirty-six  school  divi- 
sions, each  in  charge  of  a  super- 
intendent; and  each  division  is  cut 
up  into  districts,  each  in  charge  of 
a  supervising  teacher,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  visit  the  barrios,  or 
hamlets,  in  his  district  and  direct 
the  work  of  the  native  teachers  in 
the  school  room,  organize  new 
schools,  and  every  afternoon  from 
3  •  30  to  5  conduct  a  training  class 
for  the  barrio  and  apprentice  teach- 
ers. 

The  system  provides  for  three 
grades  of  schools, —  primary,  in- 
termediate and  high  school,  to  be 
crowned   in  time  by  a   university. 
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Every  barrio  .has  its  primary 
-schools,  and  every  provincial  capi- 
tal has,  or  will  soon  have,  its  high 
school.  The  length  of  the  course 
is  from  eight  to  ten  years, —  three 
in  the  primary  grade,  three  in  the 
intermediate,  and  from  two  to  four 
in  the  high  school.  The  instruction 
is  all  given  in  English,  of  course, 
and  there  are  some  places  already 
where  English  has  practically  be- 
come the  language  of  the  commu- 
nity. Most  gratifying  results  are 
l)eing  obtained  everywhere. 

That  the  interest  in  education  is 
a  very  vital  one  on  the  part  of  the 
Filipinos  was  evidenced  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  high  school  at 
Albay,  Province  of  Albay,  De- 
cember 30th.  That  day  has  been 
made  a  holiday  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Jose  Rizal,  the  Philippine  patriot, 
and  was  chosen  as  a  fitting  time  to 
dedicate  the  building,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  do  for  the  Filipinos 
what  he,  the  most  famous  of  them 
all,  wished  to  have  done. 

The  building  is  a  handsome  two- 
story  structure,  the  lower  part  of 
stone  and  the  upper  part  of  wood. 
The  lower  story  was  formerly  part 
of  one  of  the  government  buildings 
which  were  burned  when  the  insur- 
rectos  withdrew  at  the  approach  of 
the  Americans.  For  purposes  of 
economy  it  was  taken  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  school  building,  and 
the  superstructure  was  accommo- 
dated to  it. 

The  first  floor  is  used  for  indus- 
trial work,  to  which  the  intermedi- 


ate grade  is  largely  devoted;  and 
the  upper  part  is  used  for  the  aca- 
demic training.  Already  a  fair 
supply  of  tools  is  on  hand,  a  new 
piano  has  arrived  from  Manila,  and 
an  appropriation  of  2,000  pesos  has 
been  secured  for  a  library.  They 
are  certainly  beginning  in  the  right 
way,  these  Filipino  schools.  There 
is  wisdom  at  the  head  of  them. 

For  several  days  before  the  ded- 
ication the  Presidente  and  a  corps 
of  assistants  were  busy  decorating 
the  large  assembly  hall  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  event.  Walls  and  ceil- 
ing were  tastefully  and  elaborately 
adorned.  In  the  place  of  honor 
over  the  platform  was  the  portrait 
of  Rizal.  On  his  right  was  the 
picture  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
on  his  left  that  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley.  On  the  opposite  wall  hung 
the  pictures  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  American  flags  were 
everywhere  in  evidence,  of  course, 
and  palms  and  flowers  were  used 
profusely.  But  the  most  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  the  decorations  were 
the  banners  that  were  displayed. 
Every  grade  in  the  school  was  fly- 
ing its  own  device,  and  every 
school  in  the  province  of  Albay, 
with  some  from  the  neighboring 
province  of  Sorsogon,  had  sent  in 
one  or  more  banners  to  do  honor  to 
the  occasion. 

It  being  vacation  time,  native 
and  American  teachers  from  all 
over  the  province  were  present.  As 
Albay  does  not  boast  of  a  band,  the 
United  States  launch  went  to  Sor- 
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sogon  the  day  before  and  brought 
over  the  Constabulary  band  from 
that  place,  and  incidentally  all  of 
the  Sorsogon  teachers. 

Fortunately  Saturday  morning 
dawned  clear  and  continued  so 
throughout  the  day.  The  exercises 
began  at  8 :  30  A.  M.  with  a  base- 
ball^ game  between  the  Albay  team 
^nd  the  Ligao  team,  in  the  plaza,  in 
front  of  the  ^school  building.  There 
were  seats  in  the  balcony  of  the 
school  house  from  which  we  could 
see  the  game  comfortably,  and  a 
very  good  game  it  was.  The  Albay 
boys  were  on  their  mettle,  and  of 
4:ourse  carried  off  the  honors. 

Base  ball,  by  the  way,  is  made  a 
very  important  feature  of  the 
school  life  in  the  Philippines.  Every 
Tiigh  school  has  an  enthusiastic 
team,  and  boys  of  the  lower  grades 
play  untiringly  whenever  they  can 
find  a  place  and  the  necessary  ball 
and  bat.  I  don't  know  what  they 
resort  to  for  balls,  but  the  ,  other 
day  I  saw  a  group  of  boys  playing 
with  half  of  a  paling  for  a  bat.  It 
is  hoped  that  better  physical  devel- 
opment will  result  from  the  strenu- 
ous out-of-door  exercise,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly will,  and  that  our  na- 
tional game  will  help  to  win  the 
Filipinos  from  the  cock-pit  and  the 
monte  table. 

After  the  ball  game  there  was  an 
inspection  of  tlie  building. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  ex- 
ercises appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
singing  of  American  patriotic 
songs,  and  addresses  both  in  Eng- 


lish and  in  Spanish.  There  was  to 
have  been  one  in  Bicol,  the  dialect 
of  the  province,  by  the  Governor 
of  Sorsogon,  but  at  the  last  mo- 
ment he  found  himself  unable  to 
attend. 

The  program  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  songs,  speeches,  and 
recitations  in  memory  of  ^  Rizal. 
This  illustrious  man,  born  in  1861 
and  shot  to  death  as  a  traitor  De- 
cember 30,  1896,  labored  unceas- 
ingly to  right  his  country's  wrongs. 
He  received  a  liberal  education 
from  a  wise  Filipino  priest,  and 
afterwards  traveled  in  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  England,  and 
America,  studying  their  languages 
and  customs.  Because  of  some 
books  and  articles  he  had  written 
calling  attention  to  the  misrule  of 
Spain  in  the  Philippines  he  was  ar- 
rested, tried,  and  condemned  to 
death.  The  American  government 
here  has  honored  him,  as  has  been 
said,  by  making  the  30th  of  De- 
cember a  holiday.  A  monument  is 
soon  to  be  erected  to  him  in  Ma- 
nila, and  his  face  appears  on  the 
most  commonly  used  forni'of  paper 
currency.  He  is  held  up  to  the 
people  as  the  embodiment  of  patri- 
otic manhood. 

After  the  evening's  program,  the 
assembly  hall  was  cleared  of  chairs, 
and  the  dancing  began  and  contin- 
ued into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  clos- 
ing not  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican  teachers   here   in   the   Philip- 
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pines.  They  are,  as  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  says  in  a  re- 
cent article,  among  the  very  best 
products  of  American  universities 
and  American  homes.  They  are 
wise,  tactful,  enthusiastic  in  their 


work,  and  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  pupils  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  transforma- 
tion of  the  Filipinos  is  in  their 
hands. 


A  COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  UP-TO- 
DATE  AND  OUT-OF-DATE  TEACHER. 

By  Bess  Qraham,  Danbuiy. 

School  methods  progress  as  do 
business  methods.  The  successful 
farmer  keeps  in  touch  with  all 
agricultural  improvements.  He  is 
intelligent  in  business  and  politics, 
yet  in  too  many  instances  he  sees 
no  reason  why  the  country  school 
in  sight  of  his  up-to-date  home 
should  not  be  conducted  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  text-books  bear  the  thumb- 
marks  of  the  past  generation;  we 
look  in  vain  for  maps  or  charts. 
Suggest  to  the  teacher  that  he  take 
his  class  to  the  yard  for  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  geography 
lesson,  and  he  will  tell  you,  with 
infinite  disgust,  that  the  Board 
hoesn't  hire  him  to  make  mud  pies. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  busy  work ; 
it  has  not  occurred  to  him  to  em- 
ploy the  imagination  and  inventive 
genius  of  those  active  minds  and 
fingers.  There  are  no  newspapers, 
no  magazines,  no  current  events 
bulletins;  the  teacher  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  impress 
upon  the  pupils  that  they  are  in  the 
world  and  of  the  world. 

The  pupil  should  feel  that  school 
life  is  not  only  a  preparation  for 
business,  but  is  business  itself.     It 


is  true  we  sometimes  hear  old  pio- 
neers say  education  is  of  small 
value ;  they  prospered  with  little  or 
no  schooling.  While  this  state- 
ment may  hold  true  when  spoken 
from  the  wilderness,  it  is  now  past 
consideration. 

The  mere  rudiments  of  education 
may  have  been  sufficient  to  advance 
John's  grandfather  far  along  the 
path  to  success;  but  John,  with 
such  superficial  knowledge,  would 
be  unable  to  cope  with  modem 
minds  and  methods. 

The  progress  of  the  Nation  de- 
ffends  upon  the  development  of  the 
individuality  of  the  schoolboy.  If 
he  is  to  be  an  alert,  up-to-date 
business  man,. quick  to  see  and  re- 
spond'to  the  demands  of  the  hour, 
he  must  have  before  him  a  teacher 
who  is  awake  to  present  needs ;  ont 
who  can  infuse  vim  and  vigor,  can 
arouse  to  quick,  decisive  action. 
Life  alone  generates  life;  the 
teacher  must  be  what  he  wants  the 
boy  to  become. 

The  up-to-date  teacher  should 
develop  physically,  intellectually 
and  spiritually.  He  must  come  be- 
fore his  pupils  with  vigorous,  pul- 
sating personality;  a  mind  capable 
of  grasping  and  mastering  the  exig- 
encies of  life;  a  sympathetic,  in- 
spiring, reverent  soul. 
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When  the  children  in  our  sciMtols 
are  asking  for  bread  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  see  to  it  that  we  do 
not .  give  them  a  stone. 

Jic  ]|e  * 

The    teachers    who    go    to    San 
Francisco    this    summer     will,    at 
least,    come   back    with   a    broader 
,      conception  of  the  size  f>i  our  coun- 
try. 

«  *  Tt 

Those   who  think  that   ttrulnug 
is  easy  work  should  visit  the  sdiool 


at  the  closing  hour  and  note  how 
tired  and  worn  out  the  teachers  are. 

*  *  * 
Children  often  do  more  to  in- 
culcate right  standards  in  their 
playmates  than  the  teachers  them- 
selves. Herein  lies  one  strong 
point  in  our  schools.    * 

*  *         * 

The  teacher  in  Ohio  who  can 
not  find  a  summer  school  to  his 
liking  must  be  very  hard  to  please. 
There  are  many  excellent  ones  to 
be  found. 

*  *         * 

Put-in- Bay  is  beginning  to  loom 
larger*  upon  the  horizon,  and  many 
a  teacher  is  looking  forward  eagerly 
to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
State   Association. 

*  *         * 

The  next  State  examination  will 
be  held  in  Columbus  June  19-21. 
All  inquiries  concerning  this  exami- 
nation should  be  addressed  to  Hon. 
W.  H.  Meek.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

*  *         * 

Now  if  the  Board  of  Control  of 
the  Reading  Circle  will  give  us 
three  books,  and  no  more,  for  next 
year,  the  past  will  all  be  forgiven 
and  all  will  be  happy. 


A  MAN  is  doubly  a  man  when  he 
knows  that  people  think  him  a  man, 
and  a  boy  is  a  man  in  embryo.  Be- 
lief in  the  boy  tends  to  develop  the 
best  there  is  in  him — and  that  best 
may  be  very  good. 
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This  snow  that  covers  the  trees 
and  wires,  that  transforms  fences, 
sheds,  logs  and  stiitnps  into  fairy- 
palaces — how  would  it  impress  chil- 
dren of  the  tropics  who  never  saw 
snow?  They  would  revel  in  the 
beauty,  of  course.  Just  so  with 
other  new  sensations,  if  the  teacher 

knows    how. 

*  *         * 

Every  recitation,  no  matter  what 
the  subject,  should  be  a  recitation 
in  English.  The  instruction  need 
not  be  formal,  nor  yet  elaborate. 
A  mere  suggestion  is  often  all  that 
is  necessary,  and  this  suggestion 
may   be  the  beginning  of  greater 

accuracy  in  the  use  of  English. 

*  *         * 

.  The  stereopticon  is  a  useful 
piece  of  school  apparatus,  and  can 
be  made  to  contribute  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  about  every  subject 
taught  in  the  schools.  In  geogra- 
phy, history,  science,  and  literature 
especially  it  reinforces  the  work  of 
the  class-room  and  gives  impres- 
sions that  endure. 

*  *         * 

( 

Wiu.N  we  start  a  teacher's 
agency  we  shall  run  it  on  principles 
of  extreme  simplicity^  Instead  of 
a  lon^^  list  of  questions  as  to  ances- 
try, previous  condition  of  servitude, 
color  of  eyes  and  hair,  political  affil- 
iations and  aspirations,. physical  de- 
fects and  ability,  to  lead  the  singing 
at  a  camp-meeting,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  these  two  ques- 
tions:  I.. Has  he  horse  sense?  2. 
Can  he  teach  school?  .  : 


Here's  to  the  schoolmaster  who 
never  carries  his  prejudices  into 
the  schoolroom,  who  always  comes 
up  smiling  on  a  knock-down  by  an 
irate  parent,  who  is  a  man  outside 
the  schoolroom  as  well  as  inside, 
whose  faith  in  his  fellow  teachers 
never  wanes,  who  pays  his  debts, 
sympathizes  with  and  helps  the 
struggling  beginner  in  the  teacher's 
work,  and  who  carries  the  dignity, 
the  cheer,  the  good  will  of  a  true 
schoolmaster  into  all  his  life's  activ- 
ities. Long  may  he  live,  and  pros- 
per as  the  ideal  of  the  teaching 
profession! — Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education. 

From  all  over  Ohio  come  in- 
quiries concerning  the  'trip  to  San 
Francisco  to  attend  the  N.  E.  A. 
meeting,  and,  hence,  the  detailed 
statement  of  the  whole  matter  in 
this  issue.  With  the  full  statement 
before  them,  teachers  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  ^Visualizing"  the  whole 
trip,  and  so  will  be  freed  from 
anxiety.  It  requires  some  days,  of 
course,  to  cross  the  continent,  but 
travel  has  become  so  systematized 
and  simplified  that  the  trip  to  San 
Francisco  is  now  a  comparatively 
easy  one.  With  a  fair  amount  of 
scrip  in  one's  pocket  no  clouds  need 

fleck  one's  sky. 

*         *         * 

There  seems  to  be  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  spelling  refonn 
movement,  and  some  of  our  Ohio 
school  men  are  espousing  the  cause 
most  ardently.^    Without  discussing^ 
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the  question  pro  or  con,  we  wish 
merely  to  suggest  that  it  might  be 
well  for  those  who  advocate  this 
reform  to  go  one  step  farther  and 
investigate  the  claims  of  the  new 
language,  Esperanto,  If  one-half 
the  claims  are  true  that  are  made 
with  reference  to  this  language, 
then  it  will  prove  the  long-sought 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  silent  let- 
ters and  the  attendant  grotesque 
spelling. 

♦  *  4( 

''Great  men  have  greater  faults 
than  little  men  can  find  room  for." 
Of  course.  A  forty-acre  field  con- 
tains more  stones  than  a  garden 
patch,  but  the  field  with  all  its 
stones  will  produce  far  more  corn 
than  the  garden  without  a  single 
stone.  Lincoln  had  faults,  and 
Gladstone,  and  Washington.  Nega- 
tive goodness  may  solace  the  pos- 
sessor, but  it  does  not  do  the 
world's  work.  The  man  who  is 
busy  doing  something  that  is 
worth  doing  hasn't  time  to  take  an 
inventory  of  his  own  virtues,  nor 
yet  of  his  neighbor's  faults.  The 
mere  absence  of  weeds  in  a  garden 
will    not    furnish    the    table    witli 

fresh  vegetables. 

*  *         * 

Certainly,  young  man,  you  can 
succeed!  To  think  failure  is  un- 
worthy •  of  you.  Why  were  you 
placed  in  this  world  if  not  to  suc- 
ceed ?  If  you  fail,  it  were  better 
had  you  never  been.  Success  may 
not  be  just  what  you  think  —  you 
mav  be  on  the  wrong  road,  but,  in 


time,  you  must  find  the  right  way 
if  you  have  anything  in  you  that 
can  be  properly  called  sterling. 
Yes,  you  will  stumble  and  fall,  but 
that  is  a  test  of  your  ability  to  get 
upon  your  feet  again.  If  you  lie 
there  and  cry  —  well,  in  that  case, 
thete  is  nothing  to  you  and  you 
are  occupying  space  that  should  be 
growing  com,  or  pumpkins,  or 
flowers. 

♦        *        * 

If  we  can  only  transform  the 
waste  place  into  an  Eden  —  cause 
trees  and  flowers  to  grow  where 
before  was  only  sand,  cause  birds 
to  sing  in  the  trees  above  and 
fountains  to  play  underneath, 
transmute  death  into  life,  life  that 
is  full,  and  free,  and  joyous  —  if 
we  can  do  this  then  will  it  be  evi- 
dent that  the  books,  the  apparatus, 
and  the  school  equipment  have 
been  used  to  good  purpose.  This 
standard  is  not  too  high.  This  is 
just  what  is  coming  to  pass  in 
every  good  school  every  day,  and 
this  the  result  toward  which  every 
good  teacher  is  constantly  striving. 

*  *  i^ 

Blessed  be  inconsistency!  To 
have  today  altogether  consistent 
with  yesterday  shows  lack  of 
progress.  We  can  not  know  to- 
day what  tomorrow  will  be  if  we 
are  moving  on  and,  therefore,  we 
can  not  make  the  work  of  today  a 
prophecy  of  tomorrow.  If  we  are 
standing  still,  never  moving  out  of 
our  tracks,  we  know  just  what  to- 
morrow will  be  and  hence  all  the 
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todays  are  consistent  with  all  the 
»  yesterdays,  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  All  the  great 
movements  forward  have  been  in- 
consistent with  what  preceded* 
them  —  the  printing  press,  the 
telegraph,     and     all     the     others. 

Blessed  be  inconsistency ! 

*  *         * 

She  is  not  conscious  of  her  influ- 
ence but  the  influence  is  there  be- 
cause of  her  presence.  When  she 
enters  the  room  there  is  order,  not 
because  they  fear  her,  but  because 
she  is  there.  She  is  a  Presence 
and  when  she  enters  space  becomes 
saturated  with  a  spiritual  aura.  Her 
influence  is  herself  —  not  what  she 
says  or  does.  She  says  and  does 
right  things  because  she  is  what  she 
is.  Herself  pervades  the  room 
without  words  or  acts.  When  she 
leaves  the  room  seems  vacant. 
Not  her  face,  not  her  dress,  not 
her  movements.  These  are  ex- 
ternal, superficial.  These  are  not 
herself.     Herself   is  not  visible  — 

not  tangible,  but  none  the  less  real. 

*  *         * 

One  of  the  prime  needs  of  the 
schools  is  that  the  children  be 
trained  to  pronounce  the  words 
clearly  and  distinctly  in  the  read- 
ing lessons.  The  sing  song  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  mumbling  and  the 
mangling  of  w^ords  is  vastly  worse. 
The  former  will  vanish,  in  time, 
wihout  much  eflFort  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  but  this  habit  of 
mumbling  is  a  handicap  for  years  if 
not  for  life.     Illustrations  need  not 


be  given,  for  the  teacher  can  find 
them  -in  plenty  by  listening  to  the 
class  in  reading.  The  schools  may 
not  be  to  blame  for  the  habit,  but 
they  will  be  to  blame  if  they  do  net 

try  to  eradicate  the  evil. 

*  *        * 

The  really  great  man  is  the  one 
who  works  out  to  the  limit  of  his 
capacity,  not  being  careful  to  see 
how  much  work  he  can  avoid.  He 
must  do  this  in  order  to  express 
himself  and  he  does  it  even  though 
he  may  care  but  little  about  im- 
pressing those  about  him.  To  him. 
w^ork  is  life  and  without  his  worlr 
there  would  be  no  life  for  him. 
Herein  lies  his  greatness  —  and  not 
in  any  genius  he  may  be  thought 
to  have.  The  greatness  of  Japan 
lies  in  the  fact  that  more  of  her 
people  are  working  out  to  their 
limit  than  in  any  other  nation.  No 
matter,  specially,  what  the  work  is 
the  man  must  do  his  work,  must 
work  to  the  limit  in  order  to  be  a 
man. 

*  *        •* 

The  teacher  w^ho  has  been  doing- 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  way  for 
so  long  time  that  he  does   it  me- 
chanically   needs    some    blow   that 
stuns    not   but   wakens.      There    is- 
danger  that   he   will   become  ossi- 
fied or  petrified.     What  he   needs 
is  to  experience  a  thrill  of  life  once 
more.      The   groove    in    which    he 
moves  to  and  fro  become  deeper  all' 
the  whil^.     He  needs  to  jump  the- 
track,    to    have'   a    good    rousing- 
smash  up  once  just  to  enliven   the- 
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occasion.  The  grinding  of  ma- 
chinery, the  noise  of  escaping 
steam  (if. there  is  enough  steam 
to  make  noise),  the  clanging  of  the 
bell,  these  might  start  the  circula- 
tion. Possibly  this  figure  is  a  lit- 
tle mixed,  but  unless  he  wakes  up 

he'll  never  notice  it. 

♦  ♦        * 

The  German  yearns  toward  Va- 
terland,  the  Southerner  toward 
Dixie,  the  Prodigal  toward  Home, 
and  the  student  toward  truth.  To 
the  real  student  truth  is  home  be- 
cause away  from  truth  he  suffers 
all  the  agony  of  nostalgia.  Only 
in  the  domain  of  truth  does  he  feel 
that  he  has  come  to  his  own,  that 
he  is  nearing  his  destination,  that 
he  is  coming  into  his  rightful  her- 
itage. In  this  realm  work  is  his 
greatest  joy,  wofk  is  his  life.  No 
work  is  done  here  grudgingly  or 
perfunctorily,  but  with  a  constant 
sense  of  delight.  The  teacher  who 
'  can  brin^  to  pass  this  yearning  for 
truth,  whether  in  science,  history,  or 
whatever   else,   has   done   a   good 

work. 

*  *         * 

According  to  one  who  ranks 
high  in  the  educational  councils  of 
I  our  State  much  of  the  work  in  our 
schools  makes  for  dishonesty. 
True  enough  we  have  some  cheat- 
ing,  we  have  some  pupils  who  use 
keys  and  translations,  we  have  a 
falsehood,  now  and  then,  and  we 
have  other  phases  of  dishonesty. 
Sometimes  a  teacher  goes  wrong 
also,  and  a  banker,  a  business  man, 


a  minister.  But  this  fact  does  not 
discredit  all  bankers  or  ministers, 
not  even  their  business.  We  have 
not  reached  perfection  by  any 
means,  but  we  are  yearning  toward 
the  truth  and  toward  light,  and  we 
are  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that 
there  is  less  dishonesty  in  the 
schools  today  than  ever  before  and 
the  pupils  look  with  greater  favor 
upon  honest  methods  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

*  *        * 

Doggie  had  never  gone  up  the 
stairs  by  his  own  efforts  and, 
hence,  teaching  him  to  do  so  was 
fraught  with  many  lessons  of 
pedagogy.  He  was  placed  on  the 
step  next  to  the  top  and  encour- 
aged to  make  the  ascent  of  one 
step.  When  he  did  this  he  was 
complimented  upon  his  success. 
There  was  no  cake  held  in  front  of 
him  to  induce  him  to  climb,  but  the 
reward  came  after  his  success. 
Then  two  steps  were  made  in  the 
same  way  and  then  more  words  of 
approval.  When  three  steps  loom- 
ed up  before  him  the  task  seemed 
too  great  for  a  time.  But  he  was 
not  punished,  neither  was  he  dis- 
missed from  the  class.  On  the  con- 
trary he  was  encouraged  to  make 
the  effort.  When  in  half  an 
hour's  training  he  went  up  the  en- 
tire stairs  he  was  the  happiest  citi- 
zen in  dog-land. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

In  educational  addresses  we  hear 
much  said  on  the  subject  of  char- 
acter  and   yet   no   one    takes    the 
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trouble  to  tell  his  auditors  just  what 
he  himself  means  by  the  term  he 
uses  so  frequently.  It  is  pleasant, 
therefore,  to  have  a  pronouncement 
on  this  subject  from  such  a  man  as 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  whose  ar- 
ticle in  this  issue  will  tend  to  clari- 
fy the  situation.  He  gives  us  a 
working  basis  upon  which  to  build 
the  whole  moral  structure  and  after 
this  is  read  we  need  no  longer  deal 
in  generalities  in  speaking  on  this 
theme.  We  incline  to  the  belief 
that  this  paper  will  be  cited  and 
quoted  for  many  years  because  it 
discusses    this    whole    subject    so 

forcibly  and  clearly. 

*         *         * 

Because  of  her  fidelity  in  man- 
aging the  primary  department  of 
the  Sunday  school  the  members  of 
the  Broad  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Columbus,  have  raised  a 
purse  for  Miss  Louise  Mulligan,  a 
teacher  in  the  schools,  to  be  used 
by  her  in  taking  a  trip  to  Europe 
during  the  coming  summer  vaca- 
tion This  speaks  volumes  for  Miss 
Mulligan,  of  course,  but  it  shows 
also  that  right-minded  people  are 
interested  in  their  teachers,  and 
are  willing  to  give  rewards  of  merit. 
Miss  Mulligan  was  bom  near  Lon- 
donderry, Ireland,  and  so  will  revisit 
the  place  of  her  early  childhood. 
We  are  seeing  better  days  when  a 
teacher  in  our  schools  is  thus  so 
signally  honored. 

4c  4c  * 

What  thieves  we  are !  Here  we 
go  on  in  our  process  of  education 


depriving  the  children  of  oppor- 
tunities to  keep  imagination  strong 
and  healthy.  Imagination  is  inher- 
ent in  childhood  and  we  can  find  . 
no  period  of  life  that  should  be  a 
stranger  to  it.  The  people  who 
have  imagination  are  the  people 
who  move  the  world  —  captains  of 
industr}%  explorers,  writers  —  and 
all  the  others.  Instead  of  stimu- 
lating: imagination  both  homes  and 
schools  very  often  stifle  it  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously.  Let 
the  children  read  fairy  stories  till 
tlicy  have  reached  the  age  of  sev- 
enty at  least;  let  them  build  their 
castles  of  air  and  help  in  the  build- 
m^\  let  them  dream  dreams  and 
see  visions.  All  these  dreams  and 
visions  and  castles  are  just  so  much- 
capital  to  draw  ugon  in  the  future. 
*         *         * 

While  the  air  is  full  of  talk  con- 
cernincT  the  influence  of  the  schools 
upon  morals  it  is  well  for  us  to  stop- 
a  moment  to  consider.    Life  is  sub- 
jective rather  than  objective  and  yet 
we  go  on  in  one  mad  rush  for  the 
objective  as  if  it   constituted   life. 
The  thing  we  long  for  is  life  anct 
think  we  shall  find  it  in  the  posses- 
sion of  sornething  outside  of  our- 
selves —  in  childhood,  the  moon,  in- 
later  life,  houses,  lands,  wealth,  po- 
sition.    To   enjoy   a   flower    there 
must   be   something  of    its   beauty 
and  fragrance  in  ourselves.    Other- 
wise it  makes  no  appeal  to  us.     So. 
also,  books.    We  ourselves  must  be- 
attuned   to   their   influences.      The 
whole     process     is     psycholoG^icat 
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spiritual.  The  self  thus  attuned 
may  derive  as  much  joy  from  a 
book  that  costs  a  dollar  as  the 
other  self  can  from  an  automobile 
that  costs  a  thousand.  It  is  sub- 
jective. 

« .       *         * 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
school  boards  of  Ohio  at  Colum- 
bus it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  it  is  great  injustice  tc.  expect 
any  one  who  is  worthy  the  name  of 
teacher  to  do  the  work  of  the 
school  for  less  than  forty  dollars  a 
month.  The  opinion  prevailed  that 
the  schools  should  pay  a  good  living 
salary  and  then  demand  a  high 
standard  of  proficiency.  This  i?  al- 
together fair  and  reasonable  and 
is  just  what  is  done  in  other  lines 
of  activity.  We  should  get  the 
people  who  can  do  the  wf>rk  well 
and  then  pay  them  well  for  their 
services.  No  teacher  who  is  worthy 
will  slight  her  work  because  she 
is  receiving  a  meager  salary,  but 
she  will  be  heartened  by  receiving 
something  like  adequate  compen- 
sation. 

*         *        * 

The  Columbus  board  c»t  educa- 
tion recently  established  a  rule  by 
which  teachers  will  receive  full 
pay  for  not  more  than  two  days'  ill- 
ness in  any  month  and  after  thatj 
for  a  limited  time,  they  will  receive 
the  difference  between  their  salary 
and  that  paid  a  substitute.  .Atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  matter  by  Dr. 
P.  D.  Shriner.  who  had  canvassed 
the  situation  sufficiently  tc-  eef  that 


some  such  action  is  but  justice  to 
the     teachers.      Aside     from     the 
monetary  phase  of  the  matter,  the 
teachers  are  thus  made  to  feel  that- 
the  Board  is  their  friend,  ready  to' 
help  in  time  of  need,  and  ready  to'- 
show  sympathy  to  a  faithful  serv-' 
ant.    All  honor  to  Dr.  Shriner*  and 
to  the  Board  as  a  whole  for  this 
token  of  kindly  consideration.   .' 

*  ■       *    .     *  »  . 

Last  year  fifty-three  member- 
ships were  paid  to*  the  treasurer  of- 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  by' 
teachers  of  East  Liverpool.  Some 
of  these  teachers  did  not  attend  the  . 
meeting  at  Put-in-Bay,  but  they 
paid  their  fee  because  of  their  pa- 
triotism, and  their  loyalty  to  the' 
cause'  of  education  as  represented 
by  the  State  Association.  They  feel 
that  they  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
every  advance  movement  in  school 
affairs,  and  being  true  to  them- 
selves they  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  bear  their  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  supporting  this  association. 
The  superintendent  of  their  schools 
has  been  instrumental  in  having  sal- 
aries advanced  and  they  felt  inclined 
to  lay  a  thank  offering  upon   the 

altar  of  the  State  Association. 

*  *         * 

Teachers  in  the  schools  of  Ohio 
ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  they 
have  lived  to  see  this  day  when  a 
premium  is  being  put  upon  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  and  when  the  op- 
posite of  these  are  being  tabooed. 
Our  work  will  be  far  easier.  If  a 
bov   comes   to   school    feelinc:   that 
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the  one  thing  necessary  in  life  is 
simply  to  **get  there"  without  much 
regard  to  method  and  means  this 
sentiment  will  soon  make  itself  felt 
in  the  class.  He  is  tempted  to  ap- 
ply this  to  his  school  work,  and  this 
makes  the  teacher's  task  difficult. 
But  we  shall  now  see  and  feel  a 
change.  The  millennium  is  not  here 
yet.  of  course,  but  the  ideals  of  the 
teacher  find  a  far  greater  degree  of 
sympathy  in  the  community  than 
ever  before.  Let  us  all  be  thank- 
ful 

♦  *  4c 

The  Ohio  College  Association 
has  performed  a  distinct  service  for 
scholarship  by  establishing  the  rule 
by  which  students  are  barred  from 
•engaging  in  athletic  contests  on 
regular  teams  until  they  have  spent 
at  least  one  year  in  the  college.  We 
heartily  believe  in  athletics  if  con- 
ducted propertly,  but  this  rule  will 
put  the  emphasis  upon  class  work 
where  it  properly  belongs.  Mem- 
bership in  athletic  teams  should 
come  as  a  reward  for  w^ork  well 
done  and  not  be  held  as  a  bait  to 
lure  young  men  into  college.  If 
some  such  rule  could  be  devised 
touching  the  whole  question  of  fra- 
ternities it  might  be  w-ell.  The 
young  man  should  make  his  place  in 
the  college  before  doing  anything 
that  might  in  the  least  jeopardize 

his  standing. 

*         *         * 

The  warm  days  are  coming  on 
now  and  we  shall  soon  get  out  our 
marbles   and    tops    and    kites.     As 


soon    a.^    the    frost   is   out   of    the 
ground  down  there  in  the  hollow 
liehnid  the  school  house  we'll  take 
up  Uie  subject  of  ball..    Until  that 
tuae  c«)nies  we'll  have  a  quiet  little 
game    of    *'sock-up"   there   on    the 
.sunny  side  of  the  house.     Does  it 
hurt  ?   What  a  question !   Of  course 
it  liurts,  but  a  fellow  wouldn't  "let 
on"  —  not  if  he  has  any  sand,  and 
if  he  hasn't  he'd  better  go  off  and 
spin  a  top  or  borrow  a  doll  from 
jone    of    the    girls    to    play    with. 
Hurt?     Does   a   cannon  ball   hurt 
when  it  hits  you?    Who  cares  how 
much  it  hurts  ?    Get  out  of  the  way 
of   it  and   it   won't  hurt.      What's 
*\sock-up"  for  anyhow?     But  "bull- 
pen" is  the  game !    Never  played  it ! 
Well,  you  are  a  tenderfoot!     No, 
the   girls   don't   stand   around  and 
wave  flags  and  rags  at  you  and  call 
you  pet  names  and  give  the  school 
\ell,    nut    it's    great    fun    just    the 
.same.    Then  you  don't  wear  a  lot  of 
(|uiltc«i  things,  either,  to  protect  you 
from    the    thunderbolts    of    Zeus. 
Your  i)usiness  is  to  dodge  'em,  and 
if     ()u  can't  do  that  you  ought  to 
gt^t  hit.     So,  they  don't  have  any 
'*buil-pen"  doctor,  nor  arnica  -and 
thmgs.    .When  you're  out  you  just 
drag  your  frame  over  and  prop  it 
up  against  the  rail   fence.     Better 
whistle,  too.  while  you're  doing  it, 
or    .>oine   one   will    think    you    are 
nmsliy.     See   that  game  of  "bull- 
l)e!i    last  spring  down  at  Buckcreek 
schoi^rr"    (ireatgame!   Frank  Dyer, 
and  Jake  Shawan,  and  Bill  Thomp- 
.sou      ar'd     My.     Hard    and     Jack 
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AVeaver,  and  Charley  Bennett  and 
Abe  Humphrey  and  Tom  Coates 
and  Al.  Ellis  and  John  Mackinnon 
and  Jake  Sharkey  and  Josh  Sim- 
kins  and  Ed.  Cox,  and  Dave  Lyons, 
and  Charley  Van  Cleve  —  oh,  all 
the  boys  were  there.  Greatest  game 
on  earth  is  "bullpen." 


AMONG  TEACNCRS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

My  first  recollection  of  the  name 
Dresden,  is  that  of  having  to  mem- 
orize.' under  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  recess,  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that     the     Muskingum     river     is 
navigable  as  far  as  Zanesville,  and 
by    means   of    locks  Ito    Dresden. 
^'Navigable'*  meant  little  to  me  and 
■"'locks/'  in  connection  with  a  river, 
was  a  puzzler.    The  dose,  however, 
was    swallowed   without  complaint 
and  the  reward  of  fifteen  minutes  of 
outdoor   play    well    repaid  the   ef- 
fort.    My  last  remembrance  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  Muskingum,  is   that 
of  a  recent  visit  to  its  schools.     I 
found  Supt.  E.  E.  Smock,  who  has 
had     charge   for    seven    years    and 
whose  terms  has  just  been  extended 
for  three  years  more  at  an  increased 
salary,  and  his  eight  assistants  bus- 
Dy  and  harmoniously  at  work  with 
the     three    hundred    children    who 
form    a   very   happy   good   family. 
Perhaps,  the  most  marked  feature 
of  the  school  is  its  record  for  send- 
ing-     its    graduates    to    schools  of 
hig-her  learning,  fifty-one  per  cent. 
Df     all    who    have    completed    the 
course,    having  gone   on   to   more 


alvanced  work  of  some  character, 
and  thirty-seven  per  cent,  having 
taken  up  regular  college  courses. 
Few  schools-  can  equal  this  record. 

Dr.  Herman  S.  Piatt  of  Coshoc- 
ton, who  is  well  known  to  the 
Monthly  family  by  his  articles, 
has  become  so  thoroughly  **Buck- 
eyeized"  that  he  sometimes  forgets 
that  he  hasn't  always  lived  in  the 
State.  While  he  is  progressive  in 
his  ideas  and  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  new  in  education, 
his  good  common  sense  keeps  his 
feet  on  the  ground  and  his  head 
level.  Under  his  supervision,  sev- 
eral changes  have  been  made  in  the 
schools,  and  departmental  yvork 
has  been  extended  down  into  the 
advanced  grammar  grade,  or  eighth 
year,  three  teachers  being  employed 
for  the  work.  .  If  there  is  any  ar- 
gument against  such  a  policy.  Co- 
shocton does  not  furnish  it.  All 
who  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
or  affected  by  it,  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  results. 

Principal  F.  P.  Geiger  of  the 
Canal  Dover  high  school  did  his 
work  so  well  during  the  time  that 
he  held  that  position,  that  his  pro- 
motion to  the  superintendency  of 
the  schools  naturally  followed, 
when  Superintendent  McMillan 
was  called  to  Marietta  a  few  years 
ago.  He  is  cordially  supported  by 
his  board  of  education  and  teach- 
ers and  the  former  furnish  enough 
of  the  latter  to  render  unnecessary 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  school 
rooms,  found  in  too  many  schools. 
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The  high  school  courses  are  now 
all  four  years  in  extent  and  the 
results  secured  by  the  three  teach- 
ers in  charge  are  most  satisfactory. 

Supt.  George  C.  Maurer  of  New 
Philadelphia  is  proving  the  fallacy 
of  the  number  thirteen  superstition.  . 
He  is  serving  his  thirteenth  year  in 
his  present  position  and  instead  of 
finding  it  unlucky,  his  patrons  and 
teachers  are  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  the  best  year  of  his 
work  in  the  schools.  While  he  is 
not  at  all  venerable  in  the  phase  of 
meaning  of  that  word  which  im- 
plies advanced  age,  he  is  the  em-: 
bodiment  of  its  meaning  in  the 
honor  and  respect  which  he  so 
richly  merits  and  which  he  receives 
from  all  the  people  of  his  commu- 
nity. The  high  school,  the  largest, 
I  believe,  in  Tuscarawas  county,  is 
in  charge  of  Principal  Wyley  and 
four  assistants  and  the  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm is  quite  manifest  every- 
where. The  school  is  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  foot  ball  teair  wh.»'>e 
unanimous  score  of  zeros  for  all 
the  teams  unfortunate  enough  to 
get  in  its  triumphal  march  last  sea- 
son, speaks  well  for  the  physical 
training  of  its  members. 

The  "Twin  Cities"  of  Uhrichs- 
ville  and  Denison  are  growing  ma- 
terially and  educationally.  I  found 
Supt.  Angel  of  the  latter  engaged 
in  conducting  a  very  thoughtful 
recitation  in  physics  and,  while  he 
is  serving  his  first  year  as  the  sue 
cessor  of  Supt.  Hobson,  now  of 
Cambridg^e.   he   seems  to  be  thor- 


oughly at  home  in  his  new  field. 
Dennison  has  recently  voted  to* 
build  three  new  school  buildings — 
.  two  of  eight  rooms  and  one  of  four 
rooms  —  and  this  fact  plainly 
proves  that  there  is  ''something  do- 
ing" in  the  town. 

Supt.  Everett  of  Uhrichsville  is^ 
another  boy  who  is  receiving  his  re- 
ward ior  being   faithful   in  lower 
positions,    having    been    called    u^ 
higher  four  years   ago,   from   the 
high  school  principalship  to  the  su- 
perintendency  where  he  is  earnings 
a  reputation  for  faithfulness  to  duty. 
The  course  of  study  for  the  high 
school,     recently     adopted,     shows 
careful  ]  reparation  and  three  well 
equipped  teachers  are  in  charge  of 
the  w'vk. 

It   was   my    purpose   to   include 
New  Comerstown  in  the  trip  indi- 
cated by  the  preceding  account,  but 
learning  that  the  schools  had  been 
closed   for  a  time   on   account   of 
diphtheria,  and  that  the  local  op- 
tion battle,  won  sonie  time  since  by 
the  friends  of  tetnperance,  was  stil; 
raging  with  such  fierceness  a'-:    to 
cause  the  recent  arrest  of  one    of 
the  ministers  for  carrying  concealed 
weapons,    both   health   and    siifety 
seemed  to  demand  a  postponement 
of  the  contemplated  visit. 

When  Supt  I  C  Guinther,  of 
Galion,  gave  up  a  fairly  good  posi- 
tion nearly  fourteen  years  ago  to 
teach  in  the  grammar  grade  of  this 
city,  whose  schools  are  now  under 
his  direction,  only  a  few  of  his 
closest  friends  knew  the  unselfish 
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motive  which  led  to  the  sacrifice  he 
made  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  those 
who  needed  his  care.  Certainly  no 
duty  was  ever  more  cheerfully  per- 
formed and  seldom  more  quickly 
rewarded.'  After  one  year  he  was 
made  principal  of  the  high  school, 
which  then  enrolled  only  thirty-five 
pupils,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  in  that  position  was  promoted 
to  the  superintendency.  The  high 
school  now  enrolls  240  pupils, 
in  charge  of  six  teachers.  The 
growth  in  this  department  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  growth  in 
attendance  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
can  be  accounted  for  in  large 
measure  by  the  spirit  of  work  and 
co-operation  all  along  the  line.  In- 
dications of  this  spirit  are  plainly 
visible  to  any  one  who  will  spend 
a  few  hours,  as  it  was  my  privilege 
to  do  recently,  with  the  teachers  in 
their  work.  The  music  and  draw- 
ing are  marked  features  in  both  the 
elementary  and  high  schools. 

Supt  McVay  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Sidney  has  the  best 
high  school  faculty  he  ever  met. 
"They  are  seven,''  and  have  charge 
of  over  200  as  enthusiastic  boys  and 
girls  as  can  be  found  in  Ohio. 
When  the  whole  combination  of 
pupils  and  teachers  is  packed  into 
a  room  with  only  sixty  seats,  there 
is  literally  a  full  house  as  well  as 
a  very  responsive  one.  The  growth 
of  this  high  school  is  also  remark- 
able. Of  sixty-five  pupils  pro- 
moted  from  the  eighth  grade  last 


June,   sixty-three  are  in  the  high, 
school  this  year. 

Supt  J  W  Mackinnon  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  in  the  Belle- 
fontaine  high  school,  and  after 
nearly  a  quarter  century  of  service 
in  London  and  Middletown,  his  old 
friends  and  neighbors,  through  the 
Board  of  Education,  some  of  whose 
members  were  his  former  pupils, 
sent  for  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools  in  his  home  city,  where  he 
is  very  much  at  home  in  the  fullest* 
sense  of  that  expression.  Such  a 
record  is  one  of  which  any  man  has- 
a  right  to  be  proud.  In  this  in- 
stance the  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  in  his  own  country.  Here 
I  again  found  a  large,  enthusiastic 
high  school. 

A  brief  stop  between  trains  at 
Marion  furnished  an  opportunity  to- 
see  Supt  H.  L.  Frank  in  action  for 
a  few  minutes.  The  corps  of  teach- 
ers in  that  growing  city  now  num- 
bers seventy-five,  of  which  number 
eleven  are  in  charge  of  the  high- 
school.  The  educational  atmos- 
phere seemed  to  be  well  charged  ^ 
with  ozone,  and  another  successful 
school  year  is  being  added  to  the 
educational  history  of  that  com- 
munity, o.  T.  Corson. 


FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR 
TEACHERS. 

To  any  one  who  has  attended  two  • 
N   E   A   meetings   on   the   Pacific 
coast,    nothing   expressive    of    the 
generosity  of  the  enterprising  citi- 
zens   of    this    wonderful    country 
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tends  to  create  surprise.  The  fol- 
lowing offer  made  by  the  Portland 
•Commercial  Club,  a  thoroughly 
reliable  organization,  will  certainly 
interest  every  teacher  who  expects 
to  attend  the  meeting  at  San  Fran- 
.  Cisco  in  July.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
eighty  people  to  win  prizes  worth 
from  $10.00  to  $1,000.00  each. 
Some  of  these  prizes  should  come 
to  Ohio.  The  extra  cost  of  the  re- 
turn trip  via  Portland  is  only 
:$i2.5o,  and  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railroads  are  the 
most  desirable  to  be  used  for  the 
journey.  W.  H.  Connor,  general 
agent  for  these  lines,  53  East 
Fourth  street,  Cincinnati,  will  be 
glad  to  give  information  relative 
to  the  country  through  which  they 
pass,  and  persons  desirous  of  addi- 
tional information  regarding  the 
prizes  outlined  in  the  following 
should  write  to  the  address  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article. — Editor.] 

$5,000.00  IN  CASH  PRIZES. 
To  the  Teachers  of  America: 

To  evidence  its  appreciation  of  the 
National  Educational  Association's  selec- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  the  scene  of 
its  annual  convention  at  San  Francisco, 
California,  July  9th  to  13th/  inclusive, 
and  to  encourage  delegates  to  include 
Portland  and  Oregon  in  their  itinerary, 
the  Portland  Commercial  Club  offers 
FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  in 
prizes  for  articles  on  Portland.  Oregon, 
and  this  section  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows : 

First  prize $1,000  00 

Second  prize   500  00 

Third  prize   250  00 

Fourth  prize   , .  200  UO 

Fifth  prize  175  00 

Sixth  prize '. 150  00 

-Seventh  prize   125  00 

iFighth   prize 110  00 


Ninth  prize  .^ 

Tenth  prize  ." 

Ten  prizes  of  $75.00  each 

Ten  prizes  of  $50.00  each 

Ten  prizes  of  $25.00  each 

Twenty  prizes  of  $15.00  each. . 

Twenty  prizes  of  $10.00  each . . 

Judges    (to    be    acceptable    to 

the  officers  of  the  National 

Educational  Association)  . . . 


$100  00 
90  00 
750  00 
500  00 
250  00 
300  00 
200  00 


300  00 


Grand  total $5,000  00 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  composition 
these  articles  must  appear  in  a  regular 
edition  of  some  newspaper  or  other  pub- 
lication printed  outside  of  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  said  publication 
(complete)  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Judges  not  later  than  October  1,  1906. 
These  articles  must  be  sealed  and  ad- 
dressed to 

teachers'  contest. 

Care  Portland  Commercial  Club, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

They  will  be  opened  by  the  Judges. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  strictly  on  the 
merits  of  the  articles.  Contestants  may 
treat  any  phase 'of  the  subject  that  ap- 
peals to  them  —  National  Resources, 
Scenery,  Irrigation,  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,  History,"  Educational  and 
Religious  Advantages,  Climatic  or  Social 
Conditions,  etc.  —  or  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive vein.  The  Judges  will  be  abso- 
lutely untrammeled  in  making  their  de- 
cision. 

This  offer  is  made,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  of  having  the  country  **boomed"  in 
the  common  acceptance  of  that  term,  as 
to  have  the  teachers  of  the  country  be- 
come more  familiar  with  this  portion  of 
the  United  States  and  give  expression 
to  their  views  in  such  articles  as  will  be 
acceptable  to  papers  throughout  the  en- 
tire Union. 

Tom  Richardson,  Manager, 
Portland  Commercial  Club, 

Portland  Oregon. 


THE  N.  C.  A.  SPECIAL  FOR 
CALIFORNIA. 

Having  attended  two  N.  E.  A. 
meetings  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I 
have  some  realization  of  the  de- 
lightful trip  in  store  for  those  who 
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expect  to  attend  the  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  July  9-13,  1906. 

All  teachers  and  their  friends  are 
invited  to  join  our  N.  E.  A.  special, 
a  splendid  through  Pullman  train, 
consisting  of  both  Pullman  stand- 
ard and  Pullman  tourist  sleeping 
cars,  and  free  reclining  chair  cars, 
to  be  run  on  special  schedule  from 
Chicago  through  to  San  Francisco 
without  change  of  cars. 

The  route  of  this  special  train 
is  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
em  Railway  from  Chicago  to 
Omaha.  This  is  the  only  double- 
track  railway  between  Chicago  and 
the  ^Missouri  River,  and  passes 
through  the  most  beautiful  portions 
of  northern  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
From  Omaha  the  route  is  via  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  across  Ne- 
braska and  northern  Colorado  to 
Denver,  and  from  Denver  to  Salt 
Lake  City  via  the  Colorado  Mid- 
land, through  Colorado  Springs, 
Ute  Pass,  Granite  Canyon,  Lead- 
ville,  Cilenwood  Springs,  and  many 
other  interesting  points  in  the 
"wonderful  mountains  and  can- 
yons" whose  scenery  led  President 
Roosevelt  to  write,  "I  realize  that 
this  State  is  .becoming  more  and 
more  the  playground  for  the  entire 
Republic."  From  Salt  'Lake  City 
the  trip  continues  via  the  Southern 
Pacific,  across  the  Great  Salt  I^ke. 
via  the  famous  Lucin  Cut-Off, 
through  Nevada,  and  down  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierras,  to 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco. 


While  the  details  of  the  trip 
have  not  yet  been  completed,  the 
schedule  will  probably  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

Leave  Chicago  Monday,  July  2,. 
at  10:30  P.  M.,  and  reach  Denver 
at  7:00  A.  M.  Wednesday,  July  4. 
The  forenoon  will  be  spent  in  this 
beautiful  city,  and  after  lunch  the 
journey  will  be  continued  to  Colo- 
rado Springs,  in  which  vicinity  the 
remainder  of  the  day  will  be  spent 
in  viewing  Cheyenne  Canons,  Man^ 
itou,  Garden  of  the  Gods  and  Pike's 
Peak.  On  Thursday,  Jufy  5,  wilT 
come  the  charming  ride  through 
the  mountains  in  the  midst  of  beau- 
tiful scenery,  with  short  stops  for 
dinner  and  supper  at  points  of  un- 
usual interest.  Salt  Lake  City  will 
be  reached  early  Friday  morning, 
July  6,  and  all  of  that  day  will  be 
spent  in  the  unique  and  beautiful 
Mormon  capital,  where  the  party- 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Fort  Douglas,  see  Saltair  on  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  hear  an  organ 
recital  in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle. 
At  8  :oo  P.  M.  Friday,  July  6,  the 
special  will  leave  Salt  Lake  City 
for  the  Golden  Gate,  reaching  the 
Convention  City  at  8.*oo  A.  M, 
Sunday,  July  8.  An  itinerary  giv- 
ing in  more  complete  form  all  the 
details  of  the  trip  will  be  issued 
soon  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all 
persons  who  desire  it.  This  itin- 
erary will  also  contain  full  informa- 
tion as  to  how  to  reserve  sleeping 
car  accommodations  in  either  Pull- 
man standard  or  tourist  cars*  ancB 
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iuU  directions  regarding  baggage, 
-etc 

The  round-trip  rate  from  Chicago 
is  $64.50;  from  Columbus,  Ohio, 
$74.30.  Teachers  can  get  the,exact 
rate  from  their  home  towns  by  in- 
K^uiring  of  the  local  agent.  Remem- 
ber that  the  special  train  leaves 
•Chicago,  and  that  if  you  4esire  to 
join  our  party  your  ticket  must 
read  from  Chicago  via  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway  to 
Council  Bluffs,  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  Denver,  Colorado*  Midland 
Railway  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden,  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  to  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles. 

Sleeping  car  rates,  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco,  double  berth  (will 
accommodate  two  people),  in  Pull- 
man Tourist  sleeping  car,  $7.00 ;  in 
Pullman  standard  sleeping  car, 
$14.00;  private  compartment, 
$39.50;  drawing-room,  $53.00. 
The  rate  for  double  berth  in  Pull- 
man standard  sleeping  car  from 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles,  accommodating  two  peo- 
ple, with  stop-overs  as  provided  for. 
will  be  $17.00,  and  in  Pullman  t6ur- 
ist  car  $8.50.  One  and  one-half 
days  stop-overs  are  provided  for. 
and  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  stop-over  privileges  will  more 
than  compensate  for  the  small  extra 
charge  for  sleeping  car  space 

The  round-trip  rates  previously 
named  apply  to  tickets  s^oi^iR  via 
Ogden  and  returning  the  same 
route,  or  returning  via  direct  South- 


ern routes.  For  tickets  going  or 
returning  via  Portland,  the  rate 
will  be  $12.50  higher.  This  per- 
mits choice  of  routes  via  rail  or 
steamer  between  San  Francisco  and 
Portland;  and  between  Portland 
and  Chicago,  either  via  Hunting- 
ton and  Omaha  or  via  any  of  the 
direct  routes  to  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis, and  thence  to  Chicago  via 
the  Northwestern  Line 

Persons  who  desire  to  join  our 
party  can  purchase  tickets  of  their 
home  agent  via  the  most  convenient 
route  to  Chicago,  but  must  be  cer- 
tain to  have  their  tickets  from  Chi- 
cago to  San  Francisco  read  via  the 
lines  heretofore  named.  Each  per- 
son must  also  select  the  return  route 
he  desires.  The  dates  of  sale  for 
tickets  going  are  June  25  to  July  7, 
inclusive,  and  the  final  return  limit 
is  September  15,  1906.  Stop-overs 
will  be  allowed  within  this  final 
limit  at  points  west  of  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  the  Missouri 
River,  if  tickets  are  deposited  with 
joint-agent  at  each  stop-over  point 
immediately  on  arrival. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  exact 
cost  of  the  trip,  as  that  will  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  sleeping  car  used, 
the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the 
entire  journey,  the  character  of 
hotel  selected,  and  many  other  fac- 
tors to  be  determined  by  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  safe  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  the  tour  need  not  be  a 
very  expensive  one,  and  experience 
leads  me  to  say  that  it  will  amply 
repay  the  most.     Every  effort   will 
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l)e  put  forth  to  make  the  trip  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  and  profitable  one, 
and  a  most  cordial  invitation  is 
hereby  extended  to  all  teachers  and 
their  friends  to  join  us. 

O.  T.  Corson. 


SUPERINTENDCIIT  W.  W.  ROSS. 

Superintendent  William  Wallace 
Ross  of  Fremont,  long  one  of  the 
best  known  of  Ohio  educators, 
passed  away  at  his  home  at  8 130  on 
Sunday  morning,  March  4th,  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  death  be- 
ing acute  heart  failure.  Prof.  Ross 
had  complained  somewhat  for  a 
week  preceding  his  death,  but  was 
able  nevertheless  to  attend  to  his 
school  duties,  and  was  not  consid- 
ered seriously  ill  by  his  family.  He 
died  as  the  soldier  loves  to  die 
with  his  battle  armor  on. 

Supt.  Ross,  as  his  name  indicates, 
was  of  Scotch  descent.  The  first 
of  his  ancestors  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica, was  Capt.  Ross  who  fought 
with  Wolfe  and  assisted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Quebec  in  1759.  His  father 
and  mother  came  from  New  York 
to  Ohio  in  1830,  and  settled  at  Se- 
ville, Medina  county.  Here  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  bom  De- 
cember 24,  1834.  He  came  of 
sturdy,  industrious,  energetic  stock. 
His  father  was  a  representative 
citizen  of  Medina  county,  a  man 
possessed  of  superior  judgment  and 
foresight,  and  honored  in  an  of- 
ficial way  by  his  neighbors  for 
many  years.  The  mother,  Mary 
Harkness  Ross,  came  of  a  family 


equally  as  vigorous,  some  of  whom 
have  been  especially  prominent  in 
financial  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion. 

Prof.  Ross  received  his  early 
training  in  the  schools,  common  and 
academic,  of  his  native  village. 
Later  he  spent  a  year  at  the  Twins- 
burg  Institute  in  Ashtabula  county, 
and  yet  later  was  under  the  tuition 
of  Charles  Foster,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth,  and  eminent  as  a  teach- 
er. The  greater  part  of  Prof.  Ross' 
education,  however,  was  had  in  the 
"University  of  the  vtrorld."  He  ap- 
plied himself  constantly  and  dili- 
gently to  acquiring  knowledge 
from  every  possible  source.  Books 
and  nature,  men  and  things,  cur- 
rent events  and  past  history,  alike 
furnished  material  for  his  active 
and  penetrating  mind.  The  hono- 
rary degree  of  M.  A.,  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Western  Re- 
serve University  "in  the  70's. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  took 
up  the  schoolmaster's  role  in  the 
town  of  his  birth.  At  nineteen  he 
organized  a  normal  school  at  Spen- 
cer, and  a  year  later  took  charge  of 
the  Academy  at  Seville.  Ten  years 
of  his  early  manhood  were  spent  in 
Medina  county  at  Seville,  Spencer, 
and  Wads  worth.  Several  years 
ago  a  prominent  judge  of  that 
county,  recalling  his  schoolmates 
and  teachers  paid  this  tribute  to 
Prof.  Ross.  "No  man  has  influ- 
enced the  people  of  Medina  county 
more  than  did  that  young,  gifted, 
enthusiastic  teacher.'* 
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During  this  time  his  vacations 
were  employed  in  reading  law  and 
so  faithfully  did  he  pnoiv  himself 
that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1861.  Although  he  never  practiced, 
he  retained  his  interest  in  the  legal 
profession,  and  upon  his  coming  to 
Fremont  became  one  of  the  char- 
ter members  of  the  Sandusk>- 
County  Bar  Association.  From 
1862  to  1864  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Clyde  public  schools.  Here 
he  displayed  such  high  administra- 
tive ability  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  county  seat  whither  he 
was  called  in  1864.  Since  that  time 
his  work  has  been  in  Fremont  ' 
where  he  has  been  identified  with 
every  good  word  and  work.  His 
labors  for  the  public  weal  have 
given  him  a  place  with  those  fore- 
most of  the  city's  benefactors.  Sar- 
dis  Birchard,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
Gen.  R.  P.  Buckland.  Wm. '  E. 
Haynes. 

In  his  field  as  educator  and  su- 
perintendent of  schools  he  was  best 
known.  "Ross  of  Fremont*'  came 
to  l)e  an  expression  in  Ohio,  edu- 
cational circles  very  like  the  earlier 
one  that  designated  that  other  great 
teacher  of  boys  and  lover  of  men, 
"Arnold  of  Rugby.''  For  nearly 
forty-two  years  he  was  at  the  head 
of  one  system  of  •  schools  and 
brought  it  to  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. He  was  one  of  a  dozen 
men  pre-eminent  in  the  annals  of 
education  in  Ohio.  Andrews,  Cow- 
dery.  Stevenson.  Hancock.  Harvey, 
Hinkle.  Rickoff,  Tappan,  Johnson. 


Ross,  a  constellation  of  worthies  of 
which  any  state  might  be  proud. 

Supt.  Ross  has  always  been  a 
regular  attendant  at  teachers'  meet- 
ings from  the  local  institute  to  the 
national  association.  His  last  ap- 
pearance at  such  a  gathering  was 
at  the  Four-County  meeting  held 
in  Belle vue  .on  January  31  where 
he  appeared  on  the  program  and 
read  a  paper  replete  with  all  his 
old-time  vigor  and  thought. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association, 
and  also  of  the  Tri-State  Associa- 
tion. For  three  terms  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  board  of 
school  examiners.  In  1871  he  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  state 
school  commissioner,  and  in  1894 
was  solicited  to  become  the  part>' 
nominee  for  Congress  but  declined, 
preferring   pedagogics    to   politics. 

As  a  writer,  Prof  Ross  was  ver- 
satile and  vigorous.  His  writings 
include  treatises  on  a  wide  range  of 
topics,  entering  the  fields  of  poli- 
tics, economics,  sanitation,  literary 
criticism,  as  well  as  that  of  educa- 
tion. Many  of  these  papers  show^ 
a  wealth  of  thought  and  an  ele- 
gance of  style  and  diction  tha.t 
make  them  literary  gems.  His 
paper  on  "Free  Text  Books"  pub- 
lished in  the  state  school  commis- 
sioner's report  some  twenty  years 
ago,  had  much  to  do  in  preparingr 
the  way  for  the  legislation  we  no-vsr 
have  upon  that  subject. 

In  mathematical  studies,  astron- 
omy, and  physics.  Prof.  Ross  was  a 
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master.  The  dissected  mathemati- 
cal forms  invented  and  perfected  by 
him,  and  familiarly  known  as  the 
**Ross  blocks"  are  quite  generally 
used  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
'the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
the  class  room  he  was  at  home. 
Clear  in  statement,  happy  in  illus- 
tration,  enthusiastic  in  manner,  he 
gained  and  held  the  attention  of  his 
pupils.  His  inexhaustible  patience 
with  the  backward  and  the  dull,  has 
kept  many  a  boy  in  school  whom 
less  capable  and  tactful  teachers 
would  have  failed  to  hold. 

As  an  administrator  he  was  far- 
sighted  and  planned  well.  He  was 
ever  on  the  alert  to  take  the  best 
among  the  new  pedagogical  ideas 
while  holding  fast  to  those  things 
that  experience  had  proven  worthy. 
The  kindergarten,  manual  training, 
commercial  branches,  elective 
courses  of  study,  etc.,  have  all 
found  place  in  the  Fremont  curri- 
culum. 

He  had  implicit  faith  in  the  com- 
mon people,  and  constantly  aimed 
to  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to 
the  poor,  neglected  and  outcast. 
His  impartiality  was  a  marked  char- 
acteristic. The  child  of  the  lowly 
toiler  received,  the  same  considera- 
tion at  his  hands  as  those  who  came 
from  homes  of  wealth  and  station. 
His  domestic  life  was  ideally 
pure,  devoted  to  wife  and  children. 
Considerate,  attentive,  tender,  gen- 
tle, loyal  and  loving,  he  possessed 
those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
that   every  woman  delights  to  see 


in  father,  brother,  lover,  husband.  < 
What,  a  contrast  his  life  example 
with  that  of  others  who  given  place 
and  opportunity  by  their  fellow- 
citizens  have  forgotten  their  high 
responsibilities,  and  have  disgraced 
manhood,  wronged  womanhood, 
outraged  common  decency  and  dis- 
honored their  age  and  civilization. 

Supt.  Ross  was  a  man  of  strong 
religious  conviction,  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  for  forty  years  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school.  For  many 
years  before  and  after  their  resi- 
dence in  the  White  House,  Ruther- 
^  ford  B.  Hayes,  and  his  estimable 
wife,  Lucy  Webb  Hayes,  were 
members  of  the  same  congregation. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  that 
man  is  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances, and  his  success  depends 
chiefly  upon  his  opportunity.  While 
this  in  some  measure  may  be  true, 
much  more  depends  upon  the  quali- 
ties of  the  man,  for 

"Pigmies  are  pygmies  still,  though 

perched  on  Alps, 
'And    pyramids    are    pyramids    in 
vales." 

Supt.  Ross  had  those  inherent 
qualities  that  made  him  a  lover  of 
his  fellowmen,  that  impelled  him  to 
a  life  of  sacrifice  and. service,  and 
those  qualities  made  hiqi  great.  In 
him  we  have  one  of  whom  we  can 
say  in  the  language  of  the  Bard  of 
Avon, 

"His  life  was  gentle  and  the  ele- 
ments 
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So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might 
Stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world, 
This  was  a  man." 

Not  since  the  city  went  in  mourn- 
ing for  Ex-Pres.  Hayes  in  1894, 
has  Fremont  so  generally  mourned 
the  death  of  one  of  her  citizens. 
From  the  time  of  his  death  until  his 
burial,  the  schools  were  closed. 
During  Wednesday  forenoon  the 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  corridor  of 
the  Central  High  School  guarded 
by  the  boys  of  the  senior  class, 
while  one  thousand  school  children 
passed  reverently  '  by,  bringing 
some  tokep  of  love  and  affection  to 
place  on  the  casket  of  their  beloved 
superintendent.  Following  the  chil- 
dren came  old  students,  citizens, 
friends,  a  thousand  more. 

In  the  afternoon,  half-masted 
flags,  draped  school-buildings, 
closed  business  houses,  sidewalks 
crowded  with  quiet  and  reverent 
citizens,  a  church  building  filled 
with  alumni,  teachers,  superintend- 
ents, and  the  Masonic  fraternity,  all 
bore  testimony  to  the  love  and  es- 
teem in  which  the  departed  one  was 
held. 

The  remains  were  laid  away  in 
Oakwood  cemetery  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  rest  those  of  his  life- 
long friend  and  neighbor,  Ex-Pres. 
Hayes.  E.  F.  Warner. 

Rellevue,  Ohio,  March  20,  1906. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—  George    Buck    of    the    Steele 
High    School,    Dayton,    has    been 


elected  to  the  principalship  of  the 
new  high  school  which  is  being  or- 
ganized in  that  city.  Congratula- 
tions are  extended  to  the  new  hij^h 
school. 

—  Score  another  victory  for  edu- 
cation.  On  Monday,  March  5, 
Mingo  Junction  voted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  4  to  I  to  issue  bonds  to 
ilic  amount  of  $55,000.00  to  build 
a  central  building  for  high  school 
and  grade  purposes.  Wilson  Haw- 
kins is  about  the  happiest  school 
snperinteiulcnt  in  Ohio  and  he  has 
a 'right  to  be.  He  has  worked  hard, 
and  this  victory  is  an  emphatic  en- 
endorsement  of  what  he  has  stood 
for  all  these  years. 

—  John  H.  Rethinger,  formerly 
of  Waterville,  but  now  working 
in  th.c  Philippines,  exercises  su- 
pervision of  a  district  comprising 
about  30,000  people.  In  all  there 
are  nine  schools  and  twenty-one 
teachers  in  this  district,  and  he  is 
kept  comfortably  busy.  He  is  in 
excellent  health  and  enjoys  his 
work.  The  best  wishes  of  the 
Monthly  are  his. 

—  Mrs.  Ann  Hughes  Marks  of 
Ilillsboro  writes  in  very* compli- 
mentary   terms    of    Dr.    Thomp^ 
son's  article  on  President  Harpe; 
in  our  starch  number.     She  knev 
Dr.  Harper,  both  as  a  teacher  ant 
a  friend,  and  is  in  hearty  sympa 
thy   with    all    that    Dr.    Thonipsoi 
sa}s. 

—  There  are  three  schools  v: 
cant   in    Pickaway   county    owin 
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to  the  fact  that  teachers  would 
not  accept  thirty  dollars  a  month 
for  their  services. 

—  President  Miller  of  Lima 
College  is  greatly  elated  at  the 
outlook  for  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer terms.  He  already  has 
enough  applications  to  justify  the 
the  belief  that  the  attendance  will 
be  unusually  large. 

—  The  teachers  of  Highland 
county  had  a  good  meeting  at 
Lynchburg,  Feb.  17.  Supt.  F.  H. 
Warren  conducted  the  'round 
table  in  his  felicitous  way.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ballentine  and  John 
McKinney  read  exce;llent  papers 
and  Dean  H.  C.  Minnich  gave  an 
unusually  good  address  on  "The 
Making  of  the  Supreme  Court." 
The  pupils  of  the  Lynchburg 
schools  gave  a  fine  musical  pro- 
gram. Dean  Minnich  had  a  royal 
g^reeting  by  his  hosts  of  friends 
in   that  county. 

Supt.  E.  H.  Mark  of  Louisville, 
K.y.,  will  address  the  teachers  of 
Columbus  and  Franklin  county 
April  21  and  they  may  expect 
something  good.  He  is  a  good 
school  man  and  always  has  a 
message  when  he  appears  on  the 
platform. 

—  A  good  meeting  was  held  at 

West    Salem   March    17  and   the 

I  following    school    people    had    a 

part  in  the  program:  Supt.  D.  W. 

■Jacob,  Miss  Janet  Morrison,  Le- 

roy    Smith,   Supt.   J.    B.   Mohler, 


Supt.  E.  P.  Dean,  Supt.  Chas. 
Haupert,  Prof.  J.  H.  Dickason, 
Miss  Jennie  Notestein,  C.  A.'  Ja- 
cot,  Ralph  Snell,  and  Supt.  W.  E. 
Heichel. 

—  The  oratorical  contest  to  be 
held  in  Delphos  May  18  is  open 
to  pupils  in  the  following  coun- 
ties: Auglaize,  Allen,  Van  Wert, 
Paulding,  Putnam,  Hancock, 
Hardin,  Wyandot,  Marion,  Craw- 
ford, and  Richland. 

—  Delphos  and  Supt.  T.  W.' 
Shimp  are  both  on  the  map  in 
capital  letters  and  red  ink.  The 
Northwestern  Ohio  round  table 
meeting  will  be  held  there  April 
6-7  and  there  are  enough  topics 
suggested  for  discussion  to  last 
six  weeks.  Supt.  Shimp  is  Pres- 
ident  and  the  ex.-com.  is  Supt.  J. 
W.  Zeller,  Supt.  C.  J.  Biery,  and 
Prin.  J.  W.  Wyandt.  On  May  18 
will  occur  the  great  oratorical 
contest  of  that  section  of  Ohio, 
and  again  the  town  will  be  satu- 
rated with  school  spirit.  Well, 
Brother  Shimp  deserves  the  best 
there  is. 

— A  magnificent  steel  engraving 
of  Hagerman  Pass,  the  most  fa- 
mous mountain  pass  in  Colorado, 
has  been  issued  by  the  Colorado 
Aiidland  Railway.  This  engraving 
is  26x40  inches,  and  suitable  for 
framing.  It  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  15  cents  in 
stamps  by  H.  W.  Jackson,  General 
Agent,  Chicago. 
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MY  SHIP. 


Laura  R.  Smith. 


hi  J'  J'  J'l;  jf 


W.  R.  Retkolds. 


^i 


^ 


1.  Ships  go     sail  -  ing    o'er     the     o  -  cean,  Storm  -  y   winds  are  blow  •  ing; 

2.  Ships  go     sail  -  ing    o'er     the     o  -  cean,  Sun -shine  glan-cing  bright-ly; 


i 


fe 


i 


s 


^-^-M^^ 


a       9 


Which  is      my    good  faith  -  ful   ship,     I       have    no  means  of    Icnow-ing.' 
I      shall  know  my    pret  -  ty    ship,  yes,     For      it    glides  so    light  -  ly. 


&^^ 


^ 


1^ ^ 
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^ 


Some-  day,    sail  -  ing    o'er  the    sea.  My  good  ship  will  come  to  me,  And 

Some- day      it     shall  bring  to      me        Treasures  ver  -  y      fair    to  see;  I'll 

^ — f — f^ 


j__jijijiLin 


^ 


^ 
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I       shall    have    each    treas    -   ure.  Hap  -  py         I       shall      be. 

then     say,  **Wel  -  come,   wel    -    come,"        And       I'll    shout    with     glee. 


PTJ  f  f  1 1  r  f  f  I  r_L 


£ 
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MY  SHIP— Concluded. 
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Chorub. 
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O     how  ver    -    y  •  proud  I'll     be,     When  my    ship   comes    in; 


I'",  f ,  \\Jj]\7m-nSf 
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I'll       be  sing  -  ing    mer  -  ri    -   ly, When    my  ship  comes  in;       Yes, 


^F:^^^^^ 
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when    my    ship   comes     in, 


When    my    ship    comes    in; 


^^'  f  f  f  rhrfHir  r  r=r^M 
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I'U        be       sing  -  ing      mer  -  ri    -  ly,        When    my    ship    comes    in. 
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—  Prof.  E.  M.  Mills  of  Ohio 
University  and  Prof.  Burris  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  have 
been  making  many  good  friends 
in  Highland  county  this  year  by 
their  excellent  educational  ad- 
dresses. 

—  Supt.  S.  H.  Layton  will  need 
a  new  hat  now  seeing  that  his 
high  school  debating  team  scored 
a  victory  in  their  contest  with 
Tiffin  March  i6.  The  score  was 
TifRn  2340,  Fostoria  2390.  Supt. 
N.  D.  O.  Wilson  gave  out  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges. 

—  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  re- 
cently donated  to  the  O.  S.  &  S. 
O.  Home  a  fine  collection  of 
birds  which  is  doing  much  to 
stimulate  systematic  bird  study. 
Supt.  Mendenhall  has  identified 
more  than  fifty  birds  on  the 
Home  grounds. 

—  Supt.  J.  M.  Hamilton  of 
Lebanon,  Dr.  E.  M.  Craig  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Supt.  M.  J.  Flannery 
of  Sabina  gave  the  Warren  county 
teachers  one  of  the  best  meetings 
they  ever  had  March  24.  Mac- 
beth, Whittier,  and  Marlowe 
were  their  topics.  Prof.  D.  H. 
Qeland  directed  the  school  or- 
chestra and  furnished  an  excel- 
lent musical  program. 

—  Supt.  D.  H.  Barnes  of  Bath 
Tp.,  Greene  county,  had  his  all- 
day  annual  meeting  at  the  new 
high  school  building  March  16. 
There  was  not  a  dull  minute  in 
the    entire    prgoram  —  not    even 


when  hot  coffee  and  sandwiches 
were  to  the  fore.  Prof.  A.  B. 
Graham  gave  two  excellent  ad- 
dresses and  thus  helped  to  make 
the  day  memorable. 

—  The    spring    term    of    Mari-       ' 
etta    College    which    begins    on 
March  28th,  will  witness  the  in- 
troduction to  the  college  of  two 
new   professors.      Prof.    Edmund 
S.  Merriam,  Ph.  D.,  will  take  the 
department  of  chemistry  as  asso- 
ciate professor  in  place  of  Prof. 
Monfort   who   recently   resigned, 
and  Mr.  Adin  C.  Krebs  will  take      ' 
the  work  in  elocution.     The  lat- 
ter is  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
School    of    Oratory    in    Chicago, 
has  been  a  successful  teacher  as 
well  as  public  reader  and  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  most  efficient  in 
training  the  college  speakers.  Dr. 
Merriam  is  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
he  received  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M^. 
degrees  and  was  appointed  fellow 
in  chemistry.  He  spent  two  years 
in  Germany,  taking  his  Ph.  D.  at 
the     University    of     Goettingen, 
magna    cum    laude,    the    highest 
honor  ever  given  there  and  only 
received  by  five  in  as  many  years. 
He    is    therefore    unusually    well 
equipped     for     the     position     to 
which    he    is    called.      The    nevr 
library   and    dormitory   building^s 
are  well  under  way.     The  plans 
for  the  summer  school  include    a 
Sunday    school    institute   of    t'wo 
weeks.      This   will    be    a    unique 
feature  for  schools  in  this  section. 
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—  The  Century  for  April  con- 
tains many  excellent  articles  and 
two  especially  that  will  interest 
all  teachers.  One  of  these  is  an 
editorial  on  the  "Power  of  Atten- 
tion" and  the  other  bears  the  title 
**A  Week  at  Waterloo"  which 
contains  hitherto  unpubHshed  let- 
ters by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Charles  Dickens.  The  remark- 
able experiences  described  in  this 
article  give  a  new  view  of  Water- 
loo, even  though  we  have  read 
Victor  Hugo  many  times. 

—  Supt.  E.  L.  Mendenhall  of 
the  "Home,"  Xenia,  is  one  of  the 
busiest  of  men.  In  township 
meetings,  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work, 
wherever  there  is  work  to  be 
ilone  he  seems  to  be  present.  No 
danger  of  his  becoming  rusty. 

—  Statistics  show  that  "David 
Copperfield"  is*  the  most  popular 
novel  ever  written,  that  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  is  second,  and 
''Ben  Hur"  third.  Thus  our 
country  has  furnished  two  of  the 
three.  , 

—■Supt.  J.  L.  Clifton  of  Ho- 
mer will  graduate  five  boys  and 
one  girl  May  25.  This  class 
should  be  considered  by  the  pes- 
simists who  claim  that  the  boys 
leave  school  before  completing 
the  course. 

—  Miss  Ella  D.  Howe  teaches 
second  and  third  grades  in  Gran- 
ville and  does  the  work  in  a  most 
artistic  way.  This  is  because  she 
is    a  woman  of  high  ideals  and  a 


high  degree  of   culture,  and  be- 
cause her  heart  is  in  her  work. 

—  Supt.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Leland 
of  Mt.  Vernon  are  rejoicing  by 
reason  of  the  advent  of  a  new  lit- 
tle girl  to  their  home.'  If  any  of 
the  brethren  and  sisters  have  any 
suggestions  as  to  a  name  for  the 
newcomer,  right  now  is  their  time 
to  speak  out.  We  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  young  lady  upon 
her  choice  of  parents. 

—  The  little  boy  accounted  for 
his  low  grades  in  January  by  the 
fact  that  after  the  holidays  every- 
thing is  marked  down. 

—  Supt.  W.  M.  Waltermire  of 
Sycamore  will  graduate  three 
boys  and  five  girls  in  May. 
School  affairs  are  in  good  shape 
up  that  way. 

—  Prin.  W.  H.  Wolfe  and  the 
teachers  of  the  East  End  Build- 
ing, Nelsonville,  conducted  a 
programme  in  commemoration 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln  that 
was  so  good  that  it  elicited  a 
complimentary  letter  from  one  of 
the  patrons  in  a  local  paper.  In 
commenting  upon  the  work  of 
Principal  Wolfe  the  article  sa^s: 
"His  '  management  is  perfection 
itself  and  his  instruction  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  one." 

—  We  often  wonder  how  some 
of  the  books  that  are  published 
these  days  could  be  improved. 
We  are  thinking  just  now  of  the 
Brooks    Primer    which    has    just 
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been  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  Chicago.  It  is  a  beautiful 
book. 

—  Supt.  F.  P.  Householder  of 
Utica  and  his  corps  of  teachers 
are  making,  the  schools  a  very 
distinctive  feature  in  the  town's 
rapid  progress.  Natural  gas  has 
made  Utica  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive towns  in  Ohio  but  the 
schools  by  their  real  merit  have 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
material  progress.  So  much  for 
the  right  sort  of  teachers. 

—  Supt.  C.  W.  Biddle  of  West 
Salem  had  a  Parents'  Day  Feb. 
22  and  jnore  than  200  visitors 
thronged  the  school.  A  neat  in- 
vitation was  sent  to  the  homes 
and  the  patrons  responded  most 
heartily. 

—  Supt.  S.  M.  Glenn  and  the 
teachers  of  Huron  are  very  proud 
of  their  new  high  school  building 
which  was  dedicated  with  a  very 
interesting  programme  Feb.  23. 
The  address  was  given  by  Prof. 
J.  H.  Dickason  of  Wooster  and 
was  considered  the  best  educa- 
tional address  ever  heard  in  that 
community.  The  building  is 
thoroughly  modern  with  all  the 
conveniences,  steam  heat,  good 
plumbing,  electric  lighting.  The 
cost  was  $18,000.  In  connection 
with  the  exercises  a  reception 
was  held  by  the  teachers  which 
was  attended  by  300  patrons. 

—  Supt.  W.  R.  Walker  of  the 
Bainbridge      Centralized      Schools 


and  his  teachers,  Miss  May  Bliss^ 
Miss  Charlotte  Furgerson,  and 
Miss  Nora  Sullivan  have  all  been 
re-elected  for  next  year.  The  sal- 
ary of  the  superintendent  was  in- 
creased to  $75  and  of  the  teach- 
ers $40  per  month. 

—  The  Ohio  State  Association  of 
School  Board  Members  elected  of- 
ficers as  follows: 

President,  William  Burns,  Co- 
shocton ;  first  vice  president,  George 
W.  Carey,  Lebanon;  second  vice 
president,  Charles  Jelleff,  Piqua; 
secretary,  James  A.  Williams,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Executive  committee,  B.  Schles- 
inger,  Xenia;  O.  S.  Brecount, 
Thackery;  Dr.  T.  M.  King,  Ash- 
tabula; D.  L.  Gaskill,  Greenville; 
Mrs.  Pauline  Steinem,  Toledo;  Dr. 
P.  D.  Shriner,  Columbus. 

Legislative  committee,  J.  V. 
Jones,  Dayton ;  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompn 
son,  Columbus ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hyre, 
Cleveland;  Colonel  L.  C.  Gibbons, 
Akron ;   O.  B.  French,  Oxford. 

—  Miss  Bessie  Richards  who- 
teaches  the  sixth  and  seventh 
grades  in  Granville  has  seventy  pu- 
pils enrolled  in  her  room  with  an 
average  attendance  of  about  sixty- 
seven.  This,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  work  that  would  be  quite  enough 
for  two  teachers,  and  yet  she  goes 
right  on  with  it  and  is  accounted 
one  of  the  most  successful  teachers 
in  the  schools. 

—  The  officers  of  the  Superin- 
tendent's section  of  the  N.  E.  A> 
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who  were  elected  at  Louisville  are : 
President,  State  Supt.  W.  W.  Stet- 
son, Maine ;  Vice-presidents,  Presi- 
dent H.  H.  Zerley,  Iowa  State  Nor- 
mal, and  R.  J.  Tighe,  Ashville,  N. 
C. ;  Secretary,  Supt.  J.  Harris,  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich. 

—  Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins  of  New- 
ark has  already  demonstrated  to  the 
teachers  of  Licking  Co.  that  he  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  entire  county.  He  attends  all 
their  meetings  and  helps  the  work 
along  in  his  generous,  whole- 
hearted way. 

— ^A  little  German  boy  in  one  of 
the  schools  in  defining  "goblet" 
said  "A  goblet  is  one  of  them  little 
turkeys  for  Thanksgiving/* 

-—rThe  teacher  gave  the  sentence 
"The  horse  and  the  cow  is  in  the 
stable"  and  asked  for  corrections. 
In  course  of  time  a  little  boy  said 
"I  think  the  lady's  name  should 
come  first.". 

—  Supt.  L.  W.  MacKinnon  of 
Granville  was  about  to  claim  the 
pennant  for  largest  per  cent,  of 
pupils  in  high  school  when  there 
occurred  a  sudden  influx  of  pupils 
in  the  grades  and  the  pennant  flut- 
tered away. 

— At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Ohio  Association 
1,511  new  paid  memberships  were 
added  making  the  total  membership 
fully  1,800. 

— A  meeting  of  school  officials 
was    held  at  Canton  February  24, 


in  which  there  was  a  free  and  cor- 
dial exchange  of  views  as  to  many 
matters  pertaining  to  the  schools. 
Members  of  boards  of  education 
and  teachers  took  an  active  part  in 
the  programme. 

—  Wittenberg  College^  recently 
received  a  bequest  of  lands  whose 
value  is  $125,000  from  Dr.  H.  W. 
Hamma  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
whom  Hamma  Divinity  Hall  was 
named  by  reason  of  previous  do- 
nations. 

— A  little  girl  down  in  Meigs 
county  says  that  a  tent  is  a  rag 
house.  In  the  same  school  a  boy 
asserted  that  "angels"  is  not  a 
noun  because  we  can't  see  them. 

— Miss  Grace  McMuUen  of  Cir- 
cleville  has  assumed  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Ashville  high  school 
succeeding  M.  K.  Krieder  who  re- 
signed because  of.  ill  health. 

—  The  Licking  county  teachers 
met  at  Hanover,  March  17,  and  en- 
joyed a  good  program,  arranged 
by  Supt.  R.  H.  Nichols.  Music  was 
furnished  by  high  school  pupils  who 
acquitted  themselves  well.  Sena- 
tor W.  L.  Atwell  gave  a  lucid  ex- 
planation of  recent  school  legisla- 
tion and  did  it  in  a  very  pleasing 
and  profitable  way.  Supt.  G.  A. 
Chambers  of  Johnstown  gave  a 
good  address,  Supt.  C.  W.  Cookson 
of  Someset  gave  an  excellent  ad- 
dress on  "The  Spiritual  Element 
in  Poetry,"   Supt.  C.  L.  Martzolff 

'  was  present  representing  Ohio  Uni- 
versity and  took  part  in  the  round 
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table  discussion.  F.  B.  Pearson 
was  on  the  program  also.  A  large 
audience,  a  chicken  dinner  by  the 
church  women,  and  a  wholesome 
spirit  among  the  teachers  made  the 
day  memorable. 

—  Miss  Martha  Webster,  super- 
visor of  music  in  the  schools  of 
Wooster  has  a  boys'  glee  club  in 
the  high  school  and  their  singing 
is  first  class.  Boys  enjoy  this  sort 
of  thing  under  proper  leadership 
and.  besides,  boys  can  sing  if  prop- 
erly trained.  Miss  Webster  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  her  great 
success  in  this  line  of  work. 

—  What's  a  superintendent  for 
anyhow  ?  Here's  a  letter  that  was 
received  by  a  prominent  one  a 
short  time  since :  "Wont  you  pease 
see  about  geting  My  children  some 
close.  I  have  not  no  way  geting 
them  any  now.    PJease  oblige  Mrs. 

.      If   you   know    of   any 

Washing  or  house  clening  let  me 
now." 

—  No  greater  reward  of  labor 
and  measure  of  success  can  come 
to  a  man  than  the  knowledge  of 
having  attained  a  worthy  ambition, 
and  to  have  one's  fellow-man  recog- 
nize such  success.  Mr.  E.  C.  Ack- 
erman,  superintendent  of  the  Bluff- 
ton  public  schools  has  realized  both 
conditions.  Supt.  Ackerman  re- 
tires this  year  after  thirteen  years' 
service  in  the  above  schools,  seven 
as  high  school  principal,  and  six 
in  the  position  of  superintendent, 
to  become   Auditor  of   Allen  Co., 


to  which  office  he  was  elected  by  a 
handsome  majority  at  the  Novem- 
ber elections.  Under  his  efficient 
supervision  the  high  school  has 
grown  from  an  enrollment  of  5^  to 
84.  A  new  course  of  study  of  four 
years  was  drafted  and  adopted  in 
1904.  The  high  school  has  been 
advanced'  through  the  third  and 
second  grades,  and  was  recently 
recognized  as  a  first  grade.  The 
profession  loses  an  able  and  ener- 
getic superintendent,  but  Allen  Co. 
gains  a  very  competent  official.  Hit 
past  success  assures  him  the  same 
in  his  new  field. 

—  Mr.  Thomas  McKenney,  a  Mi- 
ami University  student  has  left  for 
S.  Dakota,  where  he  will  teach  in 
one  of  the  government  schools. 

—  Dean  H.  C.  Minnich  of  Ox- 
ford addressed  a  large  audience  at 
Defiance,  at  the  County  Teachers' 
meeting.  His  talk  on  "The  Meth- 
od" was  received  with  enthusiasm. 

—  Dr.  Guy  Potter  Benton  deliv- 
ered an  address  "The  Teacher  and 
the  Patron,"  before  an  appreciative 
audience  at  the  Mercer  County 
meeting  held  at  Celina.  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary 24th. 

—  Thirteen  is  not  an  unlucky 
number  for  Supt.  Gregory  at  Ga- 
lena. That  represents  the  increase 
in  his  high  school  this  year.  And 
they  have  added  another  month  to 
the  school  year  over  there — mak- 
ing it  nine  months. 

—  Supt.    Bouic    is    doing    some 
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^ood  work  at  Warrensburg  this 
year.  He  has  graded  the  school 
■and  will  graduate  a  class  of  six. 
He  has  managed  a  lecture  course 
and  will  make  a  neat  sum  for  the 
library. 

—  The  Science  department  in  the 
Delaware  high  school  under  the 
■efficient  leadership  of-  D.  H.  Leas 
is  making  progress.  Some  excel- 
lent physical  apparatus  has  been 
added  also  some  of  that  precious 
stuff  called  radium. 

—  The  high  school  at  Ashley 
numbers  71  this  year.  A  strong 
class  will  graduate  in  June  from 
the  four-year  course  they  have 
there.  One  hundred  dollars  has 
been  left  by  the  late  Joseph  Scheb- 
les  to  the  school  library  which  is 
now  a  most  excellent  reference  li- 
brary. 

—  In  the  early  fall  Mrs.  Robert 
Hazeltine  was  visited  by  a  great 
sorrow  in  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Hazeltine,  who  died 
vrhen  in  Yellowstone  Park  while  on 
a  tour  of  the  western  states.  Mrs. 
Hazeltine,  before  her  marriage,  was 
Miss  Libbie  Taylor  of  Syracuse; 
and  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
teacher  in  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  Ma- 
son county,  West  Virginia  and  also 
at  New  Holland,  Ohio.  Since  her 
marriage  she  has  lived  at  Columbus 
but  she  now  intends  returning  to 
Syracuse  where  she  will  make  her 
home  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Susan 
Parker.  Her  many  friends  sympa- 
thize with  her  in  her  sorrow  and 


gladly  welcome  her  return  to  her 
former  home. 

—  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  no- 
tified President  Davis  of  Rio 
Grande  College  that  he  will  give 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the 
permanent  endowment  fund  of  the 
college  when  the  College  has  raised 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  cash  or 
realizable  securities.  President  Da- 
vis has  said  that  he  will  not  per- 
mit himself  to  think  for  one  mo- 
ment that  it  is  impossible  to  meet 
this  condition.  The  present  endow- 
ment fund  is  seventy-seven  thous- 
and dollars,  all  safely  invested  at 
six  per  cent.  The  college  is  grow- 
ing in  attendance. 

—  Teachers  of  civics  may  have 
for  their  classes  without  cost 
three  valuable  pamphlets  whose 
titles  are  "The  Merit  System, 
The  Spoils  System,"  "The  Merit 
System  in  Municipalities,"  and 
"A  Primer  of  the  Civil  Service 
and  The  Merit  System."  These 
may  be  had  by  addressing  Miss 
Marion  Nichols,  55  Mt.  Vernon 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

—  Supt.  J.  K.  Condon  of  Har- 
risburg  has  given  such  complete 
satisfaction  that  he  has  been  re- 
elected and  his  salary  increased. 
This  simply  means  that  fair- 
minded  boards  of  education  are 
willing  to  put  a  premium  upon 
service  that  is  first  class. 

—  An  attrractiye  feature  of  the 
programme  at  the  Clark   county 
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association  meeting  held  in  the 
court  house  at  Springfield  March 
17  was  the  address  given  by 
Dean  H.  C.  Minnich  of  the  Ohio 
State  Normal  College  at  Oxford 
on  "The  Teacher  at  Work,  or  a 
Day  in  Mr.  Allen's  School." 

—  Supt.  Carr  of  Dayton  gave 
one  of  his  practical  addresses  to 
the  Butler  County  Association  at 
Hamilton  March  10.  Prof.  Loren 
Gates,  director  of  oratory  at  Mi- 
ami University,  entertained  the 
association  with  his  dramatic 
readings. 

—  W.  I.  Crane  of  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  has  our  thanks  for  the 
poem  which  appears  on  the  first 
page  of  this  number.  It  is  a  poem 
well  worth  committing  to  memory. 

—  Here  is  an  answer  that  was 
found  in  an  examination  paper  in 
literature  at  the  March  examina- 
tion :  "Two  great  pieces  of  litera- 
ture, founded  on  the  legends  of 
King  Arthur  are  *Morte  d'Arthur' 
and  *The  Acrobat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.' " 

—  O  C.  Larason,  who  served 
two  terms  as  clerk  of  the  courts  in 
Licking  county,  was  recently 
elected  to  the  superintendency  at 
Hebron  and  is  hard  at  work  in 
the  line  in  which  he  formerly 
succeeded  admirably. 

—  North  High  School,  Colum- 
bus, received  two  of  the  four 
prizes  offered  by  the  Ohio  Soci- 
ety of  the   Sons  of  the   Revolu- 


lution  for  the  best  essay  on  "The 
Boston  Tea  Party."  The  first 
prize  of  forty  dollars  was  award- 
ed to  Miss  Eloise  Hall  Riddle 
and  the  fourth  of  ten  dollars  ta 
Miss  Edith  Lewis  of  this  school. 

—  The  Cleveland  board  of  edu- 
cation recently  voted  to  erect  a 
manual  training  hign  school  the 
cost  of  which  will  approximate 
$350,000. 

— ^There  are  two  kinds  of  scenery 
in  Colorado — the  kind  you  can  see 
and  the  kind  you  can't  see.  Of 
the  latter  there  is  a  great  deal  rep- 
resented in  pictures,  but  it  lies  away 
from  the  railway  and  might  as  well 
be  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  all 
the  good  it  does  the  tourist  in  Col- 
orado. The  great  advantage  the 
Colorado  Midland  has  is  that  it 
penetrates  the  very  heart  of  the 
Grand  Old  Rockies,  disdaining 
even  the  valleys  and  climbing  over 
the  very  mountain  peaks.  The  re- 
sult .  is  that  there  is  presented  to 
the  tourist  a  panoranta  of  natural 
wonders  such  as  no  pen  can  de- 
scribe, and  such  as  can  be  seen  no 
where  save  from  the  window  of 
the  Colorado  Midland.  Truly  Dr. 
Talmage  spoke  wisely  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  his  theme  when  he 
remarked  that,  "The  Colorada 
Midland,  Pike's  Peak  Route,  is  an 
enchantment  from  the  first  spike 
of  the  rail  to  the  last  switch." 
Here  and  there  the  wild  flowers 
set  the  mountains  on  fire  with  con- 
flagration   of    color.     No    traveler 
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has  seen  America  until  he  has 
taken  the  Colorado  Midland  Rail- 
way. 

—  George  W.  Tooill  of  North 
High  School,  Columbus,  was  re- 
elected Transportation  Manager 
of  the  Allied  Associations  —  a 
fact  that  should  have  been  stated 
in  connection  with  the  list  of 
other  officers. 

—  "Essential  Latin  Lessons,'* 
by  Roberts  and  Rolfe,  has  just 
been  published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.  This  book 
combines  many  new  and  excel- 
lent features.  The  grammatical 
review  at.  the  very  beginning 
makes  the  transition  from  Eng- 
lish to  Latin  natural  and  pleas- 
ant, a  feature  that  is  worthy  of 
more  than  a  passing  glance.  The 
adjective  and  the  noun  are  taught 
together  from  the  first  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Another  valuable 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  English 
sentences  to  be  turned  into  Latin. 
The  pupil  should  learn  to  read 
Latin  the  first  year  and  not  be 
harassed  with  linguistic  puzzles. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  well 
done  and  will  win  the  hearts  of 
Latin  teachers  at  once. 

—  A  recent  visitor  at  Lockland 
reports  the  excellent  work  being 
accomplished  by  Supt.  S.  T.  Dial. 
Manual  training  has  been  added 
to  the  high  school  department. 

—  A     handsome     new     school 
-building  is  in  progress  of  erection 


at  Miamisburg,  under  the  dir.ec- 
iton  of  iti  progressive  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Vance.  When  com- 
pleted manual  training  will  prob- 
ably be  introduced.  9 

—  Supt.  Van  Cleve  of  Steuben- 
ville  reported  that  Miss  Eva 
Cross  of  Oxford,  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  the  Ohio  State  Normal, 
is  doing  most  creditable  work  in 
the  Steubenville  schools. 
•  — "The  Making  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation"  is  the  title  of  an  ad- 
mirable volume  by  Jacques  W. 
Redway,  F.  R.'  G.  S.,  so  well 
known  to  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States  through  his  series 
of  geographies.  Following  the 
title  page  is  a  note  "To  the  Amer- 
ican Boys  and  Girls,"  which  con- 
tains so  much  of  value  that  we 
quote  from  it  as  follows: 

'Tn  a  score  of  year^  hence  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  will  be  controlled 
by  the  young  men  and  women  who 
are  now  preparing  to  close  the 
period  of  school  life.  To  be  a  good 
and  efficient  citizen,  it  is  not  enough 
merely  to  know  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  past ;  one  must  be  a  part 
of  the  political  affairs  to  to-day. 
In  other  words,  every  good  citizen, 
whether  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl, 
must  be  an  active  politician,  earn- 
estly engaged  in  politics  —  not  the 
sort  of  political  life  that  bears  the 
odor  of  graft  and  corruption,  but 
the  healthful  political  activity  that 
develops  the  highest  and  best  in 
citizenship.  Remember  that  your 
political  life  must  stand  the  test 
when  examined  by  the  searchlight 
of  virtue  and  the  rule  of  everlasting 
righteousness."- 
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All  through  the  text  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  influence 
of  climate  and  topography  upon 
the  history  of  the  nation/  The 
book  is  pubUshed  by  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  and  Company  and  is  intend- 
ed as  a  history  for  elementary 
schools. 

—  A.  N.  Eldred,  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin,  has  been  elected  to  a 
position  in  the  Bowling  Green 
high  school.  There  are  now  six 
teachers  in  the  corps,  and  these 
are  all  kept  busy  in  caring  for  the 
2IO  pupils. 

—  Supt.  E.  L.  Daley  of  At- 
lanta will  graduate  his  first  class 
May  23rd.  He  has  worked  hard 
to  build  up  a  high  school  and 
himself  and  all  the  teachers  are 
naturally  glad  to  come  into  the 
fruition  of  their  hopes. 

—  Supt.  Odell  Liggett  will 
have  one  graduate  from  the  high 
school  April  25th.  That  one 
graduate  will  wear  a  halo  on  that 
auspicious  occasion. 

—  Dr.  J.  J.  Burns  has  been 
writing  letters  from  the  South- 
land to  the  papers  of  Defiance 
that  are  refreshingly  Burnsesque, 
keen,  bright,  informing.  If  there 
is  anything  that  can  excel  his  apt 
quotations  it  is  what  he  says  out- 
side quotation  marks. 

—  Ginn  &  Co.  have  added  two 
volumes  to  the  series  of  English 
classics,  Ruskin's  "Sesame  and 
Lilies,"   and   De   Quincey's   'The 


English  Mail  Coach  and  Joan  of 
Arc."    The  list  price  is  25  cents. 

—  George  Eliot  says  "Failure 
after  long  perseverance  is  much 
grander  than  never  to  have  had  a 
striving  good  enough  to  be  called 
a  failure." 

—  An  attractive  program  has 
been  arranged  for  the  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  South  Western  Associ- 
ation at  Hamilton,  April  28th. 
Amongst  the  speakers  will  be  Miss 
Grace  Greene  of  Dayton  and  Prof. 
Parker  of  Oxford.  Through  the 
kindly  offices  of  Mr.  Woolford  oT 
Hamilton,  music  will  be  furnished 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Hamilton  pub- 
He  schools. 

—  Supt.  Cox  of  Xenia  gave  one 
of  his  wholesome  addresses  to  the 
Hamilton  county  teachers  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Cincinnati,  March 
loth. 

—  Prof.  Miller  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  has  given  a  number 
of  helpful  addresses  on  "Litera- 
ture" to  the  pupils  in  the  high 
schools  adjacent  to  Cincinnati. 

—  An  attractive  new  Bulletin  has 
been  issued  by  Miami  University, 
Nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  for  1905-06, 
a  marked  increase  over  preceding 
years. 

—  Supt.  Wade  O.  Hulbert,  of 
the  Painesville  township  schools, 
Lake  county,  has  issued  a  very  at- 
tractive manual  and  course  of 
study  which  mav  well  serve  as   a 
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model  for  others  who  are  contem- 
plating a  similar  task. 

—  Supt.  H.  B.  Work,  of  Wheel- 
ing, in  his  annual  report,  recently 
published,  says  good  things  in  a 
clear  way.  Among  other  good 
things  he  says:  "I  wish  that  there 
might  be  some  way  of  especially  re- 
warding those  whose  desire  for 
improvement  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing leads  them  to  undertake  the 
work  of  the  summer  schools." 

—  The  program  which  Dr. 
Thompson  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee are  preparing  for  the  Put- 
in-Bay meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association  promises  to 
be  one  of  exceptional  strength  and 
interest.  The  date  of  the  meeting 
is  June  26,  27  and  28.  A  record- 
breaking  attendance  is  the  aim  of 
the  committee.  While  on  the  boat 
to  Cleveland  on  the  return  trip  last 
year,  one  Jiigh  school  teacher  said 
to  her  Superintendent,  "Why  did 
you  never  tell  us  before  what  a 
splendid  meeting  it  is?  I  shall  go 
every  year." 

—  Supt.  W.  Burnet  of  Vandaiia 
is  collecting  material  on  the  subject 
of  Centralized  Schools  and  will  be 
glad  to  receive  citations  to  any  doc- 
uments that  bear  upon  the  subject. 

—  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  the  noted 
English  journalist  and  Battell  S. 
Loomis,  the  American  humorist,  en- 
tertained the  students  of  Miami 
University  with  humorous  recitals 
from  their  writings  Monday  even- 
ing", March  5th. 


—  In  the  death  of  Supt.  John 
Bowman  Wood  county  has  lost 
one  of  her  most  promising  young 
school  men.  Since  last  September, 
he  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Middleton  township  which  has 
fourteen  schools.  All  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  county  attended  his 
funeral  to  attest  their  high  regard. 
In  commenting  upon  his  work  and 
character  Supt.  N.  D.  O  Wilson  of 
Bowling  Green  says  "Young,  but 
manly,  fearless,  able,  honest,  fair, 
judicious,  always  the  gentleman  — 
these  were  some  of  the  real  traits 
of  his  character." 

—  Supt.  Edward  Van  Cleve  of 
Steubenville,  addressed  the  Normal 
College  at  Miami  University  whilst 
enroute  to  the  Louisville  meeting. 
His  remarks  on  the  opportunities 
of  the  present  day  were  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  had  the .  good  for- 
tune to  hear  him. 

—  Supt.  Albert  H.  Sherer  of  Ox- 
ford public  schools  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Louisville  meeting.  His 
progressive  ideas  are  shown  in  the 
work  of  the  Oxford  schools,  which 
also  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being 
(5onnected  with  the  training  depart- 
ilient  of  the  Ohio  State  Normal 
School. 

—  The  Central  Ohio  Schoolmas- 
ters' Club  met  March  16,  and  all 
present  pronounced  it  one  of  the 
very  best  meetings  in  the  history  of 
the  club.  The  guests  of  the  even- 
ing were  Supt.  E.  H.  Mark.  Louis- 
ville. Ky.,  W.  H.  Rodebaugh,  mem- 
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ber  of  the  board  of  education,  Lan- 
caster, D.  J.  Demorest,  Marysville, 
Velorus  Martz  and  C.  H.  Fuller- 
ton  of  Central  High  School,  Colum- 
bus. Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan  gave  a 
resume  of  the  Louisville  meeting; 
Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins  and  Supt.  E. 
B.  Cox  opened  up  the  question  of 
reformed  spelling  pleasantly  and 
vigorbusly  and  Commissioner  Jones 
and  Supt.  L.  B.  Demorest  accepted 
the  gage  with  alacrity  and  etymol- 
ogy. Supt.  Mark  was  accorded  the 
courtesy  of  the  floor  and  responded 
in  a  very  happy  speech.  Following 
these  preliminaries,  President  W. 
O.  Thompson  read  the  paper  he 
prepared  for  the  Louisville  meeting. 
This  led  to  a  discussion  which  was 
quite  general  and  at  the  same  time 
inspiring.  The  new  members 
elected  were  Principal  John  S. 
Alan  of  Mt.  Vernon,  and  Principal 
T.  Otto  Williams,  of  Circleville. 
The  members  present  were  E.  A. 
Jones,  J.  A.  Shawan,  W.  O. 
Thompson,  E.  B.  Cox,  E.  L.  Men- 
denhall,  J.  H.  Snyder,  C.  D.  Ever- 
ett, J.  T.  Tuttle,  D.  R.  Major,  H. 
L.  Frank,  M.  J.  Flannery,  C.  L. 
Boyer,  M.  E.  Hard,  J.  S.  Weaver, 
W.  M.  Townsend,  C  S.  Barrett,  L. 
B.  Demorest,  J.  G.  Leland,  Seth 
Hayes,  H.  A.  Cassidy,  Wm.  Mc- 
Clain,  J.  W.  MacKinnon,  L.  W. 
MacKinnon,  S.  C.  Derby,  E.  P. 
West,  F.  B.  Pearson. 

—  Supt.  J.  V.  McMillan  and  the 
entire  senior  .clslss  of  the  Marietta 


high    school    recently    visited    the 
high  school  in  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

—  The  Northeastern  Ohio  Asso- 
ciation elected  officers  as  follows : 
President,  Supt.  W.  H.  Kirk,  East 
Cleveland;  Secretary,  Supt.  Ward 
H.  Nye,  Oberlin;  Treasurer,  Supt. 
H.  A.  Redfield,  Nottingham;  Ex. 
Com.,  Supt.  H.  V.  Hotchkiss, 
Akron;  Supt.  J.  M.  Frederick, 
Lakewood;  Supt.  W.  R.  Comings, 
Elyria. 

PRESIDENT  TEDDY. 

He  is  just  one  of  us, 

Capable,  clever, 
Proving  E  Pluribus 

Unum  forever. 
He  is  a  match  for  Kings 

Willie  and  Eddie ; 
He  can  do  lots  of  things — 

President  Teddy! 

Versatile  fellow,  he; 

Statesman  and  fighter 
Hunter  and,  frequently 

Fairly  good  writer. 
For  either  work  or  play 

He  is  quite  ready. 
Strenuous  ?    I  should  say ! — 

President  Teddy! 

Peace-maker — and  he  leads 

All  of  the  rest,  too ; 
Peace-maker — and  proceeds 

When  it  is  best  to. 
Just  the  right  sort  of  man, 
Honest  and  steady, 
Thorough  American — 
President  Teddy ! 

— Felix  Carmepz. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT MODEL    LESSONS 

IN  READING. 

Publisher    Ohio    Educational 

Monthly'. 

Dear  Sir :  —  Please  announce  to 
your  subscribers  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies  of  Parker's 
"Penny  Classics"  are  used  in  the 
schools,  including  almost  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  any 
subscriber  of  your  paper  who  will 
carefully  wrap  a  silver  dime  in 
paper  and  send  it  to  me  with  his  ad- 
dress and- the  name  of  your  paper 
will  receive  by  return  mail  ten  sam- 
ple copies  of  the  ** Penny  Classics*' 
as  follows,  also  a  complete  list  of 
my  304  "Penny  Classics"  and  ''Ag- 
ricultural Leaflets:" 

1.  "Thanatopsis" — Bryant. 

2.  "Sheridan's  Ride" — Read. 

3.  "Village  Blacksmith" — Long- 
fellow. 

4.  "Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers" — Hemans. 

5.  "The  Raven"— Poe. 

6.  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard"— Gray. 

7.  "Old  Oaken  Bucket"— Wood- 
worth. 

8.  "Gettysburg  Speech" — Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

9.  "Rules  of  Civility" — George 
IVashington. 

10.  "The  Chambered  N^autilus" — 
Holmes. 

Kach  of  these  leaflets  contains 
eight  pages  and  gives  the  complete 
poem  or  selection  with  explanatory 
notes  and  suggestions  for  teaching 


the  same, — a  model  lesson  in  read- 
ing. 

Address  all  orders  to  C.  M.  Par- 
ker, Educational  Publisher,  Tavlor- 
ville,  111. 

—  The  School  Garden  Associa- 
tion, Station  A,  Pioston,  ]\Iass..  last 
year  enlisted  over  10,000  workers 
in  the  School  Garden  Movement. 
and  supplied  seeds,  instructions  l(jr 
planting  and  literature  to  sch(»ul?, 
clubs,  superintendents,  principals, 
teachers,  pupils  and  individuals  in 
many  parts  of  the  ctnmtry.  The  re- 
sults of  the  work  were  so  encourag- 
ing, and  the  g^.od  so  manifest,  that 
preparations  have  lieen  made  on  a 
larger  scale  for  1906,  j^roviding  a 
larger  number  of  varieties  of  flow- 
ers and  vegetables,  and  aiming  to 
reach  and  assist  all  willing  to  join 
in  the  movement. 

A  membership  f(^e  of  six  cents 
secures  enrollriKiit,  a  booklet  of  di- 
rections for  Planting,  a  sample  col- 
lection of  five  varieties  of  seeds, 
and  a  list  of  the  collections  of 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds  that  can 
be  ordered  for  School  and  Home 
Garden  use.  Any  one  can  applv. 
.Simply  write  to  F.  W.  Shattuck, 
Secretary,  The  School  Garden  As- 
sociation, Station  A.  lioston.  Mass., 
enclosing  six  cents,  and  giving  your 
name  and  address  plainly. 

—  Supt.  Wm.  WcK.  Vance  is 
busy  upon  the  program  for  ilie 
Southwestern  meeting  at  Hamilton, 
April  28.  Thi>  is  one  of  the  ver\ 
larcre  meetinirs  of  Ohio. 
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—  The  Ohio  Valley  Round  Table 
meets  at  Parkersburg,  April  6  and 

.  7,  and  Supt.  Swartz  is  making  all 
the  necessary  preparations. 

—  The  Western  Ohio  Round  Ta- 
ble met  at  Dayton,  March  30,  31, 
with  a  noble  list  of  topics  for  discus- 
sion. The  officers  who  prepared 
the  program  are  President  H.  G. 
Carter,  Greenville ;  Secretary  C.  B. 
Raylnirn,  Port  William;  Ex.  Com. 
James  Ross,  Fort  Recovery,  A.  F. 
Darby,  Osborn. 

—  Commissioner  Jones  met  with 
an  unfortunate  street  car  accident 
March  20,  whereby  one  of  the  bones 
of  his  shoulder  was  fractured.  Al- 
though very  painful  no  serious  con- 
sequences are  feared,  and  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  resume  his  work. 

REED  NOTES. 

Deep  in  the  leaves'  concealing  green 

A  wood-thrush  flutes, 
The. first  thrush  seen 
Or  heard  this  spring;   and  straight, 

mesecms, 
Its  notes  take  on  the  attributes 
Of  mythic  fancies  and  of  dreams — 
A  Faun  i^oes  piping  o'er  the  roots 
And  mosses ;    gliding  through  dim 

gleams 
And  glooms;    and  while  he  glides 

he  flutes. 
Though  still  unseen, 
'Mid  thorny  berry  and  wild  bean. 

Come,  let  us  forth  and  homage  her, 
Clothed  on  with  warmth  and  musk 

and  myrrh, 
The    indescribable   odor   wild    that 

clings 


Around  her  like  a  gai;ment:    let 

us  sing 
Songs  to  her,  glad  as  grass  and  all 

the  things 
Exulting  in  her  presence — greening 

things 
And   airy   that   have   gotten   them 
new  wings: 

Come  let  us  forth,  and  give  our 

praise  to  Spring. 

The  smell  of  tannin  in  the  ozoned 
air, 
Under  the  oaks  when  the  woods 

are  green. 
And    the   scent   of   the   toil   and 

moisture  where 
The    young    leaves    dangle    and 
make  a  screen, — 
Where    the   hiding  Wood   Nymph 

combs  her  hair, — 
Will   breathe   us  full  of  the   faun 

again, 
Making   us   kin  to   the   wind   and 
rain. 

Madison  Cawein, 
in  the  April  Atlantic' 


UNIFORM  QUESTIONS  FOR  MARCH. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Note.  —  Applicants    will    take    the    first 

group  of  four  and  either  the  second 

or  third  group  of  four. 

1.  Give  an  example  of  deductive  rea- 
soning and  show  the  place  of  this  method 
of  reasoning  in  school  work.  2.  Men- 
tion three  books  suited  to  develop  a 
taste  for  good  literature  in  children  in 
the  intermediate  grades.  Will  best  re- 
sults be  obtained  by  home  reading  or 
class  study  of  these  books?  Why?  3. 
Which  should  be  the  most  important 
purpose  of  school  punishment,  to  reform 
the  wrong-doer  or  to  deter  others  from 
wrong-doing?  Give  reason  for  your  an- 
swer. 4.  Give  some  idea  of  the  influence 
riid  importance  of  Rousseau's  teachings. 
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"Our  Schools"  —  Chancellor, 
1.  Give  five  characteristics  of  modern 
education  as  exemplified  in  the  schools  of 
the  United  States.  2.  What  demands, 
with  regard  to  age  and  training,  should 
the  modem  teacher  be  prepared  to  meet 
in  applying  for  a  position  in  an  ele- 
mentary school?  A  high  school?  A 
principalship  ?  3.  In  a  grammar  school 
where  the  curriculum  consists  of  his- 
tory, reading,  spelling,  grammar,  arith- 
metic and  geography,  arrange  the  day's 
program  and  give  your  reasons  for  the 
placing  of  studies.  4.  Mention  at  least 
three  arguments  in  favor  of  vacation 
summer  schools  for  young  children  and 
state  your  own  views  upon  one  of  the 
arguments  mentioned. 

•"The  Method  of  the  Recitation."  — 
McMurry. 
1.  Compare  the  text-book  method  of 
instruction  with  the  development  or  con- 
versational method.  2,  In  developipg  a 
subject  according  to  the  conversational 
method  what  cautions  must  a  teacher 
bear  in  mind  to  guard  against  irrelevan- 
cies  upon  her  own  part,  during  the  reci- 
tation period  ?  How  deal  .with  irrelevan- 
cies  introduced  by  pupils?  3.  Discuss 
the  real  value  of  reviews.  How  should 
they  be  conducted  ?  4.  Should  the  teach- 
er rely  upon  her  general  preparation  or 
prepare  separately  for  each  recitation? 
What  should  be  the  teacher's  attitude  in 
approaching  the  recitation? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
1.  Define  penult,  mute  and  tilde.  2. 
What  is  an  obsolete  word?  Give  exam- 
ples. What  is  a  provincialism  ?  Give  ex- 
amples. 3.  Write  three  words  derived 
from  the  Latin  and  give  the  derivation 
of  each.  4.  Indicate  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  the  following:  Holyoke,  Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut,  Worcester,  Louis- 
ville. 5.  Define  copse,  corps,  cores,  corpse 
and  corse.  6-10.  Spell  correctly  the  fol- 
lowing words  to  be  pronounced  by  the 
examiner:  Nickel,  chestnut,  rescind,  ad- 
junct, convalescing,  postilion,  colander, 
quinsy,  Anglo-Saxon,  sluice,  redoubtable, 
grievance,  sanguine,  raspberry,  rhubarb, 
abominate,  coalesce,  bulwark,  tongue- 
tied,  intermittent,  comptroller,  soliloquy, 
extraneous,  waistband,  resuscitate. 

ARITHMETIC. 
1.   Multiply  48  ten-thousandths  by  two 
and    one-thousandth  and   divide  the  re- 


sult by  two  thousand.  2.  A  school  build* 
ing  is  insured  for  \  of  its  value  at  a 
premium  of  1^%,  amounting  to  $125.25; 
what  is  the  value  of  the  building?  8.  A 
policeman  starts  after  a  thief  who  is  418 
yards  ahead  of  him.  If  the  policeman 
runs  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  8  minutes 
and  the  thief  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in. 
10  minutes,  how  long  will  it  take  the 
policeman  to  catch  the  thief?  4.  For 
what  sum  must  I  give  my  note,  payable 
in  4  months,  12  days,  at  a  bank  discount- 
ing at  7%,  to  obtain  $973.75?  5.  What 
per  cent,  is  made  in  buying  coal  by  the 
long  ton  and  selling  it  at  the  same  rate 
for  a  ton  of  2,600  pounds?  6.  Twelve 
men  working  10  days,  8  hours  each  day, 
can  dig  a  trench  40  rods  long,  3  feet  deep, 
and  6  feet  wide ;  how  long  will  it  take  15 
men,  working  10  hours  each  day,  to  dig 
a  trench  30  rods  long,  8  feet  deep,  and 
4  feet  wide?  7.  A  25-foot  ladder  is 
placed  against  a  house  so  as  to  reach  a 
window  20  feet  from  the  ground;  how 
far  from  the  house  is  the  foot  of  the 
ladder?  8.  Define  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: Date  of  maturity  of  a  note,  usury 
and  annual  interest.  9.  Upon  arriving  at 
Denver  A  finds  that  his  watch  is  2  hours 
and  46  minutes  slow;  does  A  live  east 
or  west  of  Denver,  and  how  many  de- 
grees? 10.  How  many  times  will  a  car 
wheel  3  feet  in  diameter  revolve  in  go- 
ing 10  miles? 

GRAMMAR. 

The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  se- 
lection given  below: 
"Sleep  soft,  beloved,"  we  sometimes  say, 
But  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids 
creep. 
But  never  doleful  dream  again 
Shall  break  his  happy  slumber  when 

"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

— Browning. 

1.  Mention  all  the  principal  clauses.  2. 
Classify  all  the  subordinate  clauses  'as 
adjective,  adverbial  or  objective.  3. 
What  is  the  force  of  the  auxiliary  shall? 
Give  rules  for  the  use  of  shall  and  will 
as  auxiliaries.  4.  Select  four  adverbs 
and  tell  to  what  class  each  belongs.  5. 
Give  the  syntax  of  one  example  each  of 
the  three  parts  of  speech  used  to  connect 
clauses.  6.  Parse  His,  beloved  and  to 
charm.  7.  What  is  a  copulative  conjunc- 
tion ?  Write  sentences  using  the  folllow- 
ing  conjunctions:  Neither — nor;  not 
only  —  but  also.    8.  Grammar  is  treated 
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under  four  heads  —  orthography,  etymol-^ 
ogy,  syntax  and  prosody;  under  which 
head  is  the  following  considered :  Inflec^ 
tion,  the  alphabet,  tense,  rhyme  and  case? 
9.  Distinguish  between  ordinal  and  mul- 
tiplicative adjectives.  Compare  the  fol- 
lowing adjectives:  Awful,  keen,  dry, 
round  and  dead.  10.  Write  sentences 
containing  —  a.  A  participle  used  as  the 
object  of  a  transitive  verb  and  at  the 
same  time  taking  an  object ;  b.  An  adverb 
used  as  a  noun;  c.  A  verbal  noun  used, 
as  the  object  of  a  preposition. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  State  two  particulars  in  which  the 
character  of  the  colonists  affected  co- 
lonial literature.  2.  Mention  three  famous 
American  literary  productions  whose 
composition  was  influenced  by  political 
conditions,  and  state  in  each  instance 
what  those  conditons  were.  3.  Compare 
the  educational  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Washington  Irving, 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Henry  W. 
Longfellow.  4.  Give  an  account  of  Scott 
as  a  poet ;  as  a  prose  writer.  Mention 
two  of  his  poetical  works  and  three  of 
his  prose  works.  Take  as  topic  each  of 
the  following:  5.  Literary  activity  at 
the  Court  of  Henry  VII I.  6.  The  plays 
of  Marlowe.  7.  Theatrical  performances 
before  Shakespeare's  time.  8.  Two  great 
pieces  of  literature  founded  upon  the 
legends  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round 
Table. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Mention  the  bones  of  the  lower 
leg;  the  bones  of  the  forearm.  2.  State 
with  reference  to  the  blood  (a)  composi- 
tion, (b)  functions,  (c)  amount  in  aver- 
age human  body.  3.  How  and  where  is 
venous  blood  changed  to  arterial  blood? 
4.  State  how  bacteria  enter  the  body  and 
how  the  body  destroys  bacteria.  5.  In 
what  part  of  the  alimentar}  canal  does 
the  principal  action  take  place  on  (a") 
starch,  (b)  proteids,  (c)  fats?  What  di- 
gestive fluid  is  secreted  in  the  glands  of 
(a)  the  month,  (b)  the  •^tomach,  Cc') 
the  <;mal]  intestines?  6.  Describe  the 
•spinal  colmnn.  Explain  how  its  structure 
i*?  adapted  to  protect  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  cord.  7.  How  does  nature  attempt 
to  stop  a  hemorrhage?  How  can  it  be 
told  whether  the  bleedini?  is  from  a  vein 
or  from  an  artery?  8.  Mention  four 
uses  of  the  skin.  9.  What  is  a  tendon :  a 
synovial  membrane;  a  cartilage?  10. 
What  is  meant  by  reflex  action?  Give 
examples. 


U.  S.  HISTORY.  INCLUDING  CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  colonies  were  founded  by 
Catholics,  Cavaliers,  Puritans,  Quakers, 
Separatists?  2.  What  grievances  against 
George  III  are  set  forth  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence?  3.  Name  two  im- 
portant battles  fought  in  New  Jersey  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  Name  three  generals 
that  had  command  of  the  Army  of  tht 
Potomac  during  the  Civil  War.  4.  Ex- 
plain the  circumstances  under  which  any 
two  of  tiie  following  expressions  were 
used :  a.  "If  that  "be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it."  b.  "I  regret  that  I  have  but 
one  life  to  give  for  my  country."  c.  "We 
have  nid  tht-  tnemy  and  they  are  ours." 
d.  "Millions  for  defense  but  not  a  cent 
for  tribute."  v».  What  section  of  the 
United  States  was.  opposed  to  the  War 
of  1812?  6.  Discuss  England's  attitude 
toward  us  during  our  Civil  War.  7.  De- 
fine each  of  the  following:  Squatter  sov- 
ereignty, copperhead,  gerrymander.  8. 
Name  the  two  principal  sources  from 
which  the  national  government  derives 
revenue.  9.  Mention  three  expedients  re- 
sorted to  by  the  government  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the.  Civil  War.  10.  State  the 
attitude  of  either  President  McKinley  or 
President  Cleveland  toward  the  follow- 
ing questions :  (a)  Tariff;  (b)  Monroe 
Doctrine:  (c)  civil  service. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  three  canals  in  the  United 
States  and  mention  the  waters  connected 
by  each.  2.  What  determines  the  width 
of  the  zones?  3.  Give  name  and  loca- 
tion of  each  of  the  following :  a.  Two  sea- 
ports of  the  Atlantic  coast,  south  of  the 
I'titude  <if  Now  Vcirk  :  h.  One  seaport  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  c.  Two  seaports  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  4  What  is  "standard'' 
tinio?  .*>.  How  does  the  climate  of  Eng- 
land Compart-  with  that  of  Siberia  in  the 
same  laiiiink?  Why?  6.  What  and 
where  i<  the  International  Date  Line?  7. 
l''n)ni  what  meridian  do  nearly  all  nations 
reckon  longitude?  8.  Discuss  the  new 
canal  bein^  built  by  the  United  States 
.yuvernnient  a^  tc«  (a)  location;  (b)  na- 
ture—lock or  sea-level;  (c)  probable 
cost;  ( (] )  distance  saved  in  shipping.  9. 
Trace  an  all-water  route  from  Liverpool 
to  Constantinople  10.  What  and  where 
is  each  of  fhe  following:  Colon,  Guam, 
Tierra  •lei  Fiif|/f  .  Mukden,  Black  Dome? 
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NOTSS  FROM  THE  NII/E. 


BY  DR.  T.  C.  MENDBNHAl<Lr,  CAIRO,  EGYPT. 


Are     there     any     grdy-headed 

schoolmasters  in  Ohio  now?    I  do 

not    ^.  ■     schoolmistresses,    for    it 

woald  ^«  perilous^  to' suggest  such 

an  inquiry  in  Telatiotl  t6  them.   But 

there  inly  be  here  and  there  a  gray- 

bealrd  wbo'hasibeen  faidiful'to'his 

vocation^for  ai^quarter  of  a  century, 

and  tliat:  implies  that  ^  he  has  been 

fidthful -and : loyal  to  the.Ef)UCA. 

novAis  Moi^'niLY  whfich  has  foi-  so 

lotig  spoken  ior:  and  tO' the  teachers 

o*"Ohioi-":Ti  '•"  •      • 

-  Some'-of  "^these  nineteenth  centitry 

fclteww'ifiayiTemembfer  tbattwenty- 

fHa^' years  a®(5iit  the  reijuest  of  the 

then  '^itbr  of  the  Monthly/  my 

revered* -teach^ri  and  friend,  W.:D. 

Hcnkle;i  iomributed^tO'  its*  columns 

a-  »««rieri(jf /Notes:  fronv  Japan'  in 

whbrh  I^tDldcsomething  of  the  school 

tcaishersr'and  schfxA  bcy^  and  girls 

o*  iftat  'W<f>ndeffulr  bttt  then  much 


Remembering  that  some  of  the 
tdachers  of  Ohio  were  interested  in 
thes6  'Notes'  it  occurred  to  me  the 
other  day,  as  I  was  ■  watching  a 
gnsupj of  Arab' school  boys  in  one 
df  the  streets  of  Cairo,  that  perhaps 
something  about  some  of  the  cu- 
rious '^xp^iences  that  on^  cannot 
Help  having  in  this  part  of  the  World 
might  be  worth'  sending  to  them. 
Thiih,*  alai!'  V  remembiered  how 
many  vkcant  seats  there  must  be  in 
my  'afldi^nce ! ;  or*  hbw  ma:ny  'placefe 
fiHed  with  strange  facefe  I  Possibly 
a  few  of  the  "old  guafd^'  are  lift, 
who  will' gO"- on  my  bond  imd  ca- 
jole the  new'geneVatioti  into  reading 
what  I  may  write. 
'  For  i  •  fancy  readeri  are  not '  as 
eabily  found;  o^'kept  when  found  as 
they  wete-twetity-fivfe  years  ago.  A 
great  many  changes  have  beeh 
wfotrght?  iand  some  of  them,  the 
gray^beards  think,  are*  not  for  the 
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better.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
nobody  had  found  out  how  to  make 
the  very  cheap  and  very  poor  paper 
on  which  most  books  and  journals 
are  now  printed  and  the  art  of 
cheap  'illustration'  by  which  the 
pages  of  most  newspapers  and  many 
books  are  now  disfigured  and  cor- 
rupted had  not  then  been  discov? 
ered.  Books  were  not  so  plentiful 
then  as  now;  they  were  more 
highly  valued,  and  justly  so,  for 
good,  'classical'  English  literature 
had  not  then  been  pushed  to  the 
wall    by   swashbuckling   romances. 

Before  my  enforced  expatriation, 
now  nearly  five  years  ago,  the  enor- 
mous flood  of  reading  matter, 
books,  magazines,  newspapers,  all 
in  infinite  variety  and  inexhaustible 
numbers,  had  begun  to  produce  a 
condition  of  intellectual  dyspepsia 
which  was  most  deplorable,  and  the 
disease  was  especially  prevalent 
among  young  people.  All  that  1 
have  learned  since  then  has  served 
only  to  convince  me  that  the  plague 
is  not  on  the  wane  and  I  fear  that 
no  antitoxine  has  been  found  for  it. 
One  who  has  nothing  sensational  to 
say  must  not  expect  to  be  listened 
to  by  many  people;  and,  besides, 
everybody  is  so  busy,  so  very  busy 
that  nobody  has  time  to  do  any- 
thing. 

However,  I  am  as  far  as  can  be 
from  being  in  a  complaining  mood ; 
my  enjoyment  is  in  doing  my  end 
of  the  business  and  these  explana- 
tory and  apologetic  remarks  are  in- 
tended only  as  a  sort  of  warning 


or  'notice  to  quit.'  If  anybody  or 
everybody  wishes  to  'hang  up  his  re- . 
ceiver'  at  this  point  my  own  happi- 
ness and  content  will  be  not  one 
whit  the  less ;  —  I  am  too  far  away 
to  be  reached. 

AN   ARITHMETIC   LESSON. 

A  large  part  of  that  wisdom, 
which  comes  with  age  is  neither 
gratifying  nor  welcome,  for  it  con- 
sists of  a  realization  of  how  little 
one  actually  knows  after  all.  Dur- 
ing most  of  my  life  I  have  felt  tol- 
erably sure  that  I  knew  how  to 
make  the  characters  denoting  the 
numerals,  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Arabic  notation. 
"When  I  reach  Egypt,"  I  had  said- 
to  myself,  "I  shall  at  least  be  able  to- 
read  the  numbers  on  the  houses." 
I  was  deeply  humiliated,  then,  on 
the  occasion  of  my  first  wandering- 
about  in  Cairo,  to  discover  that  I 
could  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Now 
and  then  I  saw  a  character  which 
was  essentially  the  same  as  one  of 
the  long  familiar  nine  'digits,'  one 
and  nine  being  especially  in  evi- 
dence, but  as  to  other  numerals  and" 
their  combinations  I  could  make 
out  nothing.  Surely  my  own  no- 
tions of  the  '^Arabic  System  of  No- 
tation" were  not  at  all  in  agree- 
ment with  those  of  the  Arabs  them- 
selves.  Some  days  later  I  took  my 
first  arithmetic  lesson.  After  wan- 
dering through  a  part  of  the  won- 
derful 'Bazaar'  quarter  of  the  city^ 
where,  in  a  multitude  of  tiny  shop& 
(on  streets  so  narrow  that  it  is   dif- 
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ficult  for  two  small  donkeys  to  pass 
each  other  and  into  many  of  which 
only  foot  passengers  are  allowed  to 
go)   one  may  find   rich  stores  of 
gold  and   silver   jewelry,  precious 
stones,  silks,  laces,  perfumes  and  all 
the  rare  products  of  the  East,  I  en- 
tered the  great  Mosque  el-Ahmar, 
Passing  through  the  beautiful  and 
famous  bronze  gate  I  found  myself 
in  the   vestibule    from   which  one 
may  pass  into  the  richly  decorated 
sanctuary,  or  into  the  large,  open 
court  in  the  center  of  which  stands 
the    mosque    fountain.      Here    the 
faithful  Moslems  wash  and  cleanse 
themselves  before  entering  the  sa- 
cred precincts  in  which  their  prayers 
are  said.    These  fountain  courts  are 
generally  colonnaded  on  all  sides, 
paved     with    smooth    stones    and 
sometimes  planted  with  trees.    Un- 
der the  arches  next  to  the  sanctu- 
ary I  came  upon  two  young  Arabs, 
perhaps  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of 
age.     They  were   squatting  cross- 
Icg&ed  upon  the  pavement  busily  en- 
gaged in  reading  the  Koran,  rock- 
ing  their    bodies   back   and    forth 
after  the  manner  of  most  readers 
of  that  comprehensive  work.    Near 
by,  leaning  against  the  wall  was  a 
small  black-board,    slender  but  al- 
most certain  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  this   particular  comer  was  a 
school  room  during  certain  hours 
of   the   day.     'Keeping  school'   in 
some  corner  or  part  of  a  mosque  is 
an    almost   universal   practice  and 
this  IS  the  case  even  in  the  Coptic 
(Christian)   churches.     The   pres- 


ence of  the  black-board,  however, 
indicated  that  in  this  *deestrict' 
there  was  an  extravagance  in  edu- 
cational appliances  far  beyond  what 
I  had  seen  elsewhere. 

But  at  this  moment  there  was 
only  the  blackboard  with  the  two 
bright-eyed  boys  to  suggest  a 
school;  I  rejoiced  in  the  absence 
of  the  master  and  resolved  to  make 
myself  at  once  the  pupil  of  his  pu- 
pils, for  the  purpose  of  learning  how 
to  write  numbers.  To  make  them 
understand  my  desire  was  the  real 
'  difficulty  in  the  undertaking  for,  as 
I  soon  discovered,  we  had  no  lan- 
guage in  common,  that  is,  no  spo- 
ken or  written  language.  But  the 
language  of  signs  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal tongue  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  Irishism)  —  and  experience  en- 
ables one  to  talk  it  with  consider- 
able fluency.  By  its  use  I  quickly 
made  them  understand  that  I 
wanted  a  bit  of  chalk  arid  when 
that  was  obtained  we  were  soon 
en  rapport,^  In  a  few  moments  I 
had  learned  their  'figures*  and  then 
they  instructed  me  in  their  method 
of  performing  simple  operations  in 
multiplication  and  division,  being' 
evidently  not  a  little  proud  to  ex- 
hibit their  skill.  These  fundamen- 
tal processes  are  practically  identi- 
cal with  our  own,  differing  only  in 
minor  details  as,  for  example,  in 
solving  problems  in  "long  division" 
they  did  not  write  the  product  of 
the  divisor  by  each  quotient  figure, 
but  subtracted  mentally,  as  this  pro- 
duct was  formed,  writing  down  the 
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remainder  only.  This  is  a  saving  of 
both  space  and  time  and  I  have  seen 
it  in  use  in  several  European  coun- 
tries. It  has  long  been  known 
among  American  teachers  and  may 
be,  now,  in  common  use  in  the 
schools  of  Ohio. 

Modem  Arabic  notation  differs 
from  our  own  materially,  a  good 
example  of  a  wide  divergence  from 
a  common  stem.  Their  character 
for  one  is  essentially  the  same  a& 
ours  and,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, the  nines  are  almost  identi- 
cal, but  in  most  of  the  others  there 
is  little  resemblance  between  the 
two  systems.  Two  is  the  character 
for  one  with  a  short  and  rather 
thick  curve,  conveyed  below  at- 
tached to  the  right  side  of  its  up- 
per extremity;  three  is  tzvo  with 
an  additional,  similar  curve  at- 
tached- to  the  first.  Thus  far  the 
characters  seem  to  have  been-  easily 
and  naturally  evolved  by  placing 
short  strokes  to  the  right  of  the  top 
of  the  long  stroke  for  one;  a  single 
added  short  stroke  making  two, 
and  two  of  these  forming  three.  As, 
the  Arabs  write  from  right  to  left 
the  joining  of  these  strokes  in  rapid 
Nvriting  would  quickly  result  in  the 
form  now  in  use,  the  short  thick 
curves  added  to  the  long  vertical 
stroke  for  unity.  The  character  for 
four  is  distinctly  made  up  of  four 
simple  strokes,  being  much  like  a 
w  set  on  end.  The  character  for 
five  surprised  me  most  as  it  is  an 
oval,  like  our  "cipher"  except  that 
it  is  'slightly  flattened  at  the  poles' 


instead  of  being  somewhat  elon- 
gated ih  a  vertical  direction  as  is 
ours.  Their  six  is  much  like  our 
seven;  their  seven  is  made  up  of 
two  straight  lines  joined  at  the  bot- 
tom like  our  letter  'V,^  and  this  in- 
verted IS  their  character  for  eighl. 
The  flattened  circle  having  been 
used  to  represent  five  something 
else  nlust  be  the  'insignificant  fig- 
ure' or  *•  cipher'  and  this  important 
place  is  filled  by  a  simple  dot, 
which  is  usually,  however,  not 
round  but  approximately  square 
with  its  diagonals  horizontal  and 
vertical. 

When  well  made  the  characters 
of  the  modern  Arabic  notation  do 
not  lack  in  grace,  except  those  for 
seven  and  eight,  and  Arabic  writ- 
ing is  incomparably  more  beautiful 
than  ours. 

\  rr^oi  vAi  ♦  IV1 
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When  my  lesson  was  finished  I 
left  the  mosque  and  went  on  my 
way  through  one  of  the  old  city 
gates  which  stands  near  by.  It  was 
built  ip  the  eleventh  century  and 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  impor- 
tant historic  incidents.  There  is  an 
old  tradition  according  to.  which  one 
of  the  most  famous  Mohammedan 
saints  lives  behind  one  of  the 
swinging  doors,  making  his  pres- 
ence there  evident  now  and  then  by 
a  *gleam  of  light.'  On  the  other  of 
the  two  doors  I  noticed  scores  of 
votive  offerings,  placed  there  by  the 
sick  or  others  in  distress,  consisting 
of  bunches  of  human  hair,   teeth. 
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shreds  of  old   clothing  and  other 
things  forming  a  motley  collection. 

A    GREAT    UNIVERSITY. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury it  has  xgrown  to  be  the  prac- 
tice in  America  to  measure  the 
greatness  of  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing by  the  product  of  two  factors ; 
one  of  these  is  the  number  of  stu- 
dents which  it  enrolls,  the  other, 
the  brutality  of  its  foot-ball  team. 
Judged  by  tlie  first  of  these  there  is 
in  Cairo  one  of  the  greatest  uni- 
versities in  the  world  for  it  counts 
its  seven  or  eight  thousand  stu- 
dents in  residence.  These,  with  two 
or  three  hundred  **sheiks"  or  pro- 
fessors are  housed  in  an  old 
mosque  of  enormous  dimensions, 
built  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago 
and  ih  use  as  a  'college'  or  univer- 
sity nearly  as  long.  On  entering 
the  institution  one  passes  through 
an  arched  passage  into  a  large 
court  open  to  the  sky,  where  a  most 
interesting  scene  presents  itself. 
Scjuattihg  cross-legged  upon  the 
stone  pavement  are  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands  of  students,  grouped 
in  ''bunches'  numbering  ffoln  tefn 
to  forty  or  fifty  each.  The  groups 
are  often  so  close  to  each  other 
that  moving  about  among  them  is 
not  easy  and  each  is  a  separate 
class  engaged  in  study  or  receivii^ 
instnibtion.  The  professor  sits  in 
the  same  fashion  as  his  students 
and  usually  there  is  before  him  a 
small  desk  on  which  rests  the  borfc 
or    manuscript   he    is   expounding. 


From  this  he  reads  a  passage,  or 
he  may  direct  one  of  the  students  to 
read  it  for  him  and  then  he  ex- 
plains its  meaning  or  comments 
upon  its  application,  showing  how 
in  reading  it  the  emphasis  should 
be  placed,  etc.  rfis  students  listen, 
apparently  with  great  interest,  and 
make  copious  notes  as  he  proceeds. 
In  these  student  groups  all  ages  are 
represented,  from  boys  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  to  men  long  past  the 
meridian  of  life.  Some  of  thcni 
►were  engaged  in  writing  exer- 
cises,—  copying  from  the  Koran  or 
some  commentary  or  related  vol-  , 
ume,  upon  zinc  tablets,  using  a  sort 
of  'stylus'  dipped  in  black  ink  and 
doing  4-eally  beautiful  work.  Now 
and  then  one  of  the  students  would 
rise  from  his  awkward  looking  sit-  • 
tiag  posture  and  go  to  one  of  a 
series  of  cupboards  or  private 
'lockers'  (without  locks)  arranged 
along  a  wall  of  the  court  and  take 
thefefrom  his  slippers,  if  he  were 
going  to  leave  the  mosque  (shoes 
are  never  worn  in  these  sacred 
places)  or,  perhaps,  a  bit  of  coarse 
bfead  which  he  would  procee<l  to 
eat.  Passing  from  this  open  court 
to  the  great  'liwaus*  or  colonnaded 
areas  ijinder  cover,  more  students 
were  fotmd  and  still  more  and 
more  in  other  corridors  in  every  di- 
recti<?n,  a  mass  of  turbaned,  loose- 
gowned,  squatting  figures,  all  simi- 
larly engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  under  what  seemed  to 
me  extraordinarily  unfavorable 
conditions.     But  there  was  nothing 
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else  to  see  and  it  all  impressed  rhe, 
or  i' ought  rather  to  say  depressed 
mc  with  a  sense  of  age  and  decay. 
N'ot  only  the  building  but  all  within 
it  seemed  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
thousand  years  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  suppose  that  if  I  had  hap- 
pened in  five  hundred  years  ago 
everything  would  have  been  essen- 
tially as  now. 

/\nd  what  do  they  learn  in  this 
pla<I:e?  In  theory  and  practice,  only 
that  knowledge  which  is  contained 
in  or  may  be  drawn  from  the  Ko- 
ran. Primarily,  of  course,  religion 
or  Mohammedan  theolog> ;  then 
what  is  <:alled  'jurisprudence'  and 
logic.  Rhetoric,  poetry  and  the 
proper  method  of  reading  or  recit- 
ing the  holy  book.  Students  pay  no 
tuition ;  professors  receive  no  sal- 
aries, supporting  themselves  by  pri- 
vate teaching  or  the  discharge  of 
some  religious  office.  The  chief 
*sheikh'  or  president  of  the  univer- 
sity receives  the  munificent  salary 
of  ten  thousand  piastres'  (about  five 
hundred  dollars)  per  annum  and  is 
usually  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  Mohammedans.  The 
.  only  thing  about  it  all  that  has  re* 
minded  me  of  the  university  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  the  fact  that  al- 
mo.^t  while  I  am  writing  these  lines 
the  chief  'sheik-h'  has  "resigned  be- 
cause? of  some  difficulty  with  >  the 
governing:  body  of  the  university." 
Whife  the  students- are  mostly  from 
E<^ypt/ man yf  come  from  other  parte 
nf' the  world  in  which  Mohammed- 


anism is  the  ruling  faith,  for  this  is 
the  center  of  Moslem  learning  or, 
more  truthfully,  ignorance-  and  fan- 
aticism. For  this  reason,  perhaps, 
visitors  representing  western  civili- 
zation are  not  heartily  welcomed. 
From  such  an  admission  fee  is  de- 
manded at  the  entrance  and  that  be- 
ing the  principal  desideratum,  lit- 
tle interest  is  afterward  taken  in  the 
visitor,  except  to  prevent  his  see- 
ing too  much  or  remaining  too  long. 
The  Arabic  fondness  for  'back- 
sheesh' (giit)  is  not  diminished  by 
matriculation  in  this  institution.  It 
was  openly  asked  for  by  the  stu- 
dents and  I  am  not  sure  that  .some 
of  the  beggars  vVerenot  'members 
of  the  faculty.'  While  standing  in 
the  great  court  I  took  my  camera 
from  my  pocket,  thinking  to  get  a 
picture  of  the  nqvel  scene.  I  was 
prevented  from  doing  so,  however, 
by  the  guide  who  accompanied  me 
and  who  was  always  very  near  at 
hand. 

He  stepped  quickly  in  front  of 
the  lens,  and  when,  thinking  his 
interposition  might  have  been  acci- 
dental, I  shifted  my  position  he 
shifted  his  to  correspond.  He  then 
told  me  that  I  could  take  my  snap- 
shot if  I  would  first  give  him  two 
piastres!  .r 

As  women  count-  for  next,  to 
nothing  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  'El  Islam,'  ladies  are  usually  es- 
pecially unwelcome,  visitors  at  this 
institution  and  sorftetimes  they  are 
'hissed'  by  the  students.    Co-educa- 
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lion  is  not  popular  m  this  part  of 
the  world.     The   other  day   I   in- 
'  cautiously   made   a  remark  to  my 
^dragoman*  or  guide  implying  that 
the  gentler  sex  was  held  in  much 
esteem  in  the  country  to  which  I 
"belonged.     He   promptly  accepted 
the    challenge    and     straightening 
himself  up  with  much  pride  he  de- 
clared     most     emphatically     that 
^mong  his  people  "3.  man  was  a 
man"    and    that    men    were    not 
^'dragged    about   at    the    heels    of 
women."     Putting  his  hand  to  his 
Tieart  he  said  "It  would  hurt  me 
i^ery    much    if    I    ventured   to   do 
-something  and  my  wife  would  not 
allow    me    to    do    it."      Alas!    I 
thought,  how  little  this  poor  man. 
Icnows  of  the  blessings  of  modem 
-civilization!      'Women's    clubs'    in 
this  part  of  the   world  are  those 
used   by   men  to   secure   domestic 
peace.       [Substituting    the    words 
^women  to  destroy'  for  the  words 
'men    to   secure'    in    this    sentence 
Avould  change  the  application  from 
Cairo,  Egypt,  to  Cairo,  Illinois.] 

Of  all  the  things  I  have  seen  in 
'Egypt  I  think  its  great  utiiversity  is 
the  most  discouraging,  for  it  is  an 
4iidex  of  the  intellectual  night 
Svhich  prevails  among  the  many  miU 
lions  of  adherents'  of  the  most 
-widely  diffused  of  religions. 

■  '  jt      *.'  '    .    .  .,  i 

THE  FATHER   OF   HIS  COUNTRY. 

•:    -■«  I'      :  <         : 

•  *  •  'The  Egyptian  donkey-boy  -is  sui 
■'•  generis.    It  is  generally  agreed  that 


the  donkey  of  Egypt  is  the  most 
gentle,  the  most  intelligent,  the  easi- 
est-gaited,  in  short,  the  best  of  his 
kind.  The  donkey-boy  is  a  fit 
companion  for  his  gentle  and  pa- 
tient beast  and  in  his  light-hearted- 
ness,  his  readiness  in  repartee,  his 
rapid  and  generally  accurate  esti- 
mation of  nationality,  character  and 
disposition,  he  would  rank  well 
among  members  of  a  more  preten- 
tious calling. 

He  speaks  English  with  a  fluency 
that  is  surprising  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  generally  he  has 
only  'picked  it  up'  from  those  whom 
he  has  served  professionally.  His 
fondness  for  conversation  with  his 
patrons  is  ddubtless  largely  due  to 
his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a 
knowledge  of  their  language  is  of 
mcfney  value  to  him. 

An  excellent  'type-specimen'  was 
a  fifteen  year  old  boy  whom  I  met 
one  morning  at  Luxor  as  he  was 
leading  his  donkey  along  the  street. 
I  was  made  aware  of  his  presence 
by  the  following  astounding  salu- 
tation :  — 

"Goodmomingf.  Mr.  American 
Gentleman!  Want  a  donkey  f  My 
donkey  is  the  best  donkey  in  Luxor 
and  I  atH' the  best  donkey  boy  in 
Egypt!  Want  to  know  my  namef 
George  Washington; — first  in  war, 
first  in  petu:t  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen!! 

Hey  diddle,  diddle, 
i'  The  cat  and  the  fiddle, 
'  The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon. 
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John  Brown's, body  lies  mouldering 

.    in  the  grave,  £tc,^  ate." 
All  of   which  was  ddiyerod   with 
extraordinary  rapidity  and  unusual 
cofrectness  of.  pronunciation. 

Wishing  to  ride  to  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  .of  Amman  at  Karnak 
on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I 
I  promptly  engaged .  this  youth- 
ful orator  and,  rather  to,  my  sur- 
prise the  donkey  was  aa  .exception- 
ally good  one.  As  for.  the*  .donkey 
boy,  it  developed  on  investigation 
that  he  had  received,  some  help  in 
hie  mastery  .of  the  language  at  ja 
school  in  Luxor  maintained  by  the 
American  mission  in  Egypt  and 
there,  he  had  acquired  his  extensive 
repertoire  of  Mother  Goose  rhymes 
and  other. examples  of  English  pure 
and.undeiiled.  Th^sehe  rQ])catei) 
to  us  many  times  during  the  after- 
noon, .even,  attempting  ,  ^  sqng 
which  hei, had. leanaed  at  th^  Mis- 
sion School:  O^eof .the  weU..kiiiQwn 
tricks  of  thfitdonkey  bpy.i*  to  ne.Qit 
his  donkey,  in  a  .way  to,. flatter  the 
personal  ror  nation^  prejudiceip  ,of 
his  patron  for  the  moment,- .  Tih^ 
poor  .b€S9.st  will  be  'Riemwck' :  this 
morning,  /i-piihet'  .thisi  afteroopli 
and..toi«norjrow  ,sQmc  ,one  .ejse, ^g* 
cording  to,  th.e.)Snpposf5d,  pref eret>^M» 
of.^  rider.  :  A.  whol^.  page  >w9uW 
Jiot.h^'  stffiSciept  .%r  a  catalogue  ot 
the  wQrid'<&  moi^t  ifttnou^  men  a^nd 
women  who  her^e  .J6n|d  .a  wr^t  of  re- 
incarnation in  tho§e  mild-eyed, 
long-eared  bea9ts.  At  a  single  st^ind 
OM  may  find   'Gladstone/  'Sarah 


Bernhardt/       'Mary       Anderson/ 
Teddy-  (with  a  tendency  to  buck), 
^Major    McKinley/  /Kaiser    Wit* 
helm,'  'Minnehaha'  and  many  oth 
ers,      ."This     donkey,     he     name 
Yanky*doQdy,""    said    the    smiling 
boy  who  followed  us  about  among 
the  ruins  of  Memphis.    "And  wh4t 
would  his  name  be  xi  I  were  Eng- 
lish?" was  asked. 
''Wdskyansoda*'    was-,  the    pnnnpt 
reply..      '  •     -     ;     ■ 

HERE    THE    EARTH    WAS   MEASURED, 

At  Assouan,  just  below  the  first 
Cataract  of  the  Nile  ll  dilated  with 
an  emotion  jwhich  I  .suspected  wa» 
not!  Qommon  among  visitors  to  that 
most     delightful     and     interesting 
place^and  I  am  afraid)!  was  a/UtHe 
proud  I  of  it:    The  ruins  «ijthe  :beaiv 
tiful  temples  on  the  .Island  of  Phi- 
lae,.  still    beautiful    though    their 
foundations  are  submerged  in.>tbe 
new-dam  toiia  depthi:of vfifteenor 
twentyj  feet;    the   famous  granifce 
quarries  whence  came  all  .the* obe- 
lisks of.  Egypt  and  the  ^nompous 
ma;5aes  .of  ,:red    or  .black-  ^saQite 
found  in  iteinples  and  tomba;.  ..the 
great  tdan?  itself,  the  biggest  qf  it» 
kind  in  all  time  <  world;  which  holds' 
back  and  controls/.theflaw  of  lite 
mighty,  river;    all   these,  together 
with  th^, purest,  dryest.  diqane^  ^ir 
and  bluest  sky,  with  the  lonely  des- 
ert all  around,  make  Assouan  worth 
going  a  long  way  to   see  and    tO" 
know.    But  besides  all  of  thesse  and, 
perhaps,  even  more  Ihan  all  of  these 
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was  the  fact  that  here  was  one  ex- 
tremiljy  of/  tb^.  great  baser  line  by 
which  the  dimensions  of  the  earth 
were    first    determined    with    any- 
thing approximating  ^p,  ,^cc,iiracyy . 
In  early  Egyptian  history  Assouan 
wiUi./  the    or^ion    auround    it    was 
known  .  as  >*Abd'  jor  ;  'Elepfaaint 
Lafid^  .fof   it:  .was   here'  that   thje 
Eg^tiaifts  first  saw  the  African  ele- 
phant and:  tfajs  idand  in  the  river  at 
thisiipointj;ii5MStiUj  called  :*tEl«phan* 
ttnt,'  i  fhie  to^'»rmarks'the  south- 
ern 1  limit  of  £gypfc  »:^dpei-  ind  by 
tht  Greeks,  it  wa^  ^called:  'Syend.!  It 
wa«  there  that  ithe>Lajtia  poet,  Juve* 
Hal,  was  banidh^d:  ;a8  a  punishmont 
for:  hisJ  Satifies.    .  About  two-  hun- 
dred and  ififty  vicars  before  ChriBt 
the  (famous  .:Greek  inithenia^ioian. 
BraCttbthe^ieSv'  \who  .^  jwfas  ■  then  i .  atr 
tached  Jto  thfi  .ifaaustuiQ  'at..A][6xa(n« 
dria^yrheardioi^a/CieiTtEtin'KSjeep  welLat 
Syewe,'.'iiata''fel»  bottoiifn  -of-^which 
therisun  sh<ki&i'iKi|thout<)shajiDWy^At 
n€30Wibn  < ju€|t>  ooei  ^dajy  riartheiyeadr; 
S^renei  iwasy  t  thenefore*'  oti.  fthei  noif- 
them  tropic,  marking  the  iafti»9t 
Morthenuladvjaiatie  Gtf)ithB[i6on.  .Bra- 
taWnenbirwoonaBived  ,r/theo  idea  i;of 
tnsldng^ne  ofTiUisteiAQfintaiaxtiiQ 
cSmQumiewfuee  {)iQi  ^Ah&n'&pciii^.iioi 
«dtftth^/«ittp>i<tK>  tbatf  i  time,  ■  ^only :  >th^ 
nigfBL^BkfTDo^anb  .)^d  ijcxststedi     Tx) 
thisjinnd^'on  Ahd. vsi]y  6(^y.caM,vr\Tish 
thhiMtmiaj^w9&his  verticaUglance 
uposK^Jthie.iibbttQin  .of.tthe   .S3Aeiio 
W0lif  iWdrAtI(itlie>^saiiie{htDitent>ito 
iaM3e,';|ieomeakii^iit9/  positioaidi> 
Mfec€iKe>  to  ^hd.;vierticat  rline  (at>  Alt 


exandria.  He  found  it  south  of  the 
vertical  by  one-fif  tipth  of  an,  entire 
circumference  and  from  this  he 
concluded  that  the  distance  from 
Aler^^ndria  to  Syene  must  be  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  entire  circumference 
oi  lheiea];th;i  The  gieomctry  oi  this 
is  ivery  sinoij^e  as  anybody  .(ban.  see 
by^maki^!  a  ^diagram-  of  "it. :  Aci 
cording.  tathi$  observation  the  idU-r 
fenence  of 'latitude  betwteen  Alexr 
ajndrisi .  and  Siisne/fihould  be  •  about 
sfevcaa:  degrees. and  twelt»t minutes^, 
while;,  as  a  matter  of.  1  fact,  <  it  lia- 
about  seven  degpees(  >  andf  s.ev/ett' 
nrwtiutesv  so  that  i  the  «old  rGreek's- 
measure;.  considering  time  and  cofi-> 
ditions,  .  was  -  astgnialfimgly  ;  good; 
From:  that  day  to  this  the  pitoblem 
of .  the  ,  acctnrate  determination  .  of 
the  form  and  dimeHaiOBS.(ofl>'jrt» 
earth /has  engaged  the  attention;  of 
tW  brightest  rintoUedts  of'efLch.^UQ-r 
cessive  generattorf.  -  As  Humboldi 
saidvi 'no  > other*  '^obletn  has  coiH 
tribtited.  so*  much  to.^biiniian[.;«i(b 
laghtemnttit  as  thist,  .in  view  of  itbft 
great  .nuiniibiBi-'Ofc,nOvel  3nethcKi9fand' 
iogettiobsijidevicesi  iind. ;  proeesfees 
lAihith.  its  sdlutbot'ihias^^u^pgQsteff 
arid ' .  1  rcquinad. ;  •  i  i  Eitat»atheries(,|  &% 
AlfexamdmiandSyom,  wits^the^iiret 
soocessiul  'card»-»tneasdf erJ  <..>;>?:: 
•  iWhwje  .4he»  j«ld  vlb^n :  of  ^Syehie 
steiod  rthers'  <  are  ^no w  /oilly  iweps  of 
riuittbisAi  aitj^  *  rains. .  I ;  saw  niMdning 
bf  the  famous;  rwelj/hy  th8((aid.>fff' 
w/hkh  man  ficBtiiarnAd  sdmsihing 
of  his  own  diitienfiianal  wlbtionB  *(►* 
the  universe  of  whi5rh  he.  is  a  >pirt. 
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WOMEN'S  WORK  ON  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


BY  PAULINE  STBINBM,  TOLEDO. 


In  a  recent  publication,  entitled. 
^'Our  Schools,' their  Administration 
^nd  Supervision,"  by  Superinten- 
•dent  Chancellor  of  Bloomfield,  N. 
J.,  eight  classes  of  persons  are  enu- 
merated, who  according  to  the  au- 
thor, seldom  furnish  valuable 
school-board  members,  and  among 
these  are  women. 

The 'reasons  given  are  not  new, 
even  though  they  are  startling,  but, 
as  like  Banquo's  ghost,  they  will 
not  down,  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  see  how  far  they  are  jus- 
tified, if  at  all. 

The  author  says  that  worsen 
make  poor  boardrmembers,  be- 
cause, if  married,  they  are  usually 
busy  with  their  children  or  grand- 
Krhildren  and  when  unmarried  or 
married  and  childless,  they  Jiave 
many  theories  about  children. 

Let  us  recall  to  the  mind  of  the 
learned  gentleman,  the  vast  field 
•of  pedagogical  literature,  and  he 
must  agree  with  us,  that  on  the 
subject  of  education,  it  is  the  men 
who  have  had  the  theories,  for  while 
-we  women  have  ever  since  time  im- 
memorial actually  brought  up  chiS 
-dren,  men  have  written  nearly  aH 
the  books  on  education  and  have 
told  us  how:  to  do  it..:  \      ^  > 

He  further  goes  on  to  say,  that 
"being  women,  we  know  little  and 


care  less  about  business,  which 
he  claims  to  be  in  reality  the  only 
direct  concern  of  the  Board  and 
that  whether  married  or  not,  women 
are  generally  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  particular  men. 

That  women  are  learning  today, 
a  good  deal  about  business  and  ac- 
quiring quite  a  taste  for  it,  is  shown 
by  the  anxiety  felt  in  some  quar- 
'ters  lest  they  usurp  too  much  of  it 
and  oust  the  men.  The  idea  that 
business  is  the  only  concern  of  a 
school-board,  shows  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  duties  of  such  a  board, 
which  is  sure  to  destroy  the  cffi^ 
ciency  of  the  public  school,  and  as 
to  women  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  particular  men  — 
are  not  men  just  as  apt  to  be  un- 
der the  influence  of  some  particular 
women? 

He    concedes     tiiat    there     are 
some    women,,  who    iwould    make 
good    board-members,.. ).women    of 
wide  experience  and  superior  cul- 
ture   and.  with    a    oondescensicm 
which  is  amusing,  .he  prefers  such 
exceptionally   qualified  :'<women   to 
,  any:   of    the    seven  j.'objectionable 
classes  of  men.    Rvidenfly  the  au- 
thor of' this  book  still; 'dings  to   a. 
point  of  view, .  long>  sincd-outgroivii. 
hy. most  men -T^. that b woman  is  the 
lesser  man. 
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There  can  be  no  question  of  su- 
periority between  the  sexes;  they 
are  equal,  even  though  they  afe  dif- 
ferent, and  the  question  of  fitness 
becomes  one  of  individual  develop- 
tnent,  rather  than  sex.  *  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  recognize  two 
"plausible"  reasons  for  placing 
these  exceptionally  qualified  women 
on  boards  of  education;  ist  — be- 
cause more  than  half  the  pupils  in 
our  schools  are  of  their  sex ;  2nd, — 
because  they  represent  more  than 
one-half  of  the  parents,  but,  with  a 
logic  which  is  hard  to  understand, 
he  adds,  that  when  equal  suffrage 
becomes  the  common  condition  in 
American  politics,  these  reasons 
may  become  valid. 

Why  these  reasons  are  not  as 
valid  now,  as  they  will  ever  be,  he 
does  not  explain;  besides,  will  it 
not  be  necessary  to  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  these  reasons  first,  be- 
fore we  can  have  equal  suffrage? 

And  these  are  the  books  recom- 
mended to  our  teachers  for  their 
Reading  Circles!  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  progress  of  the 
world  is  so  painfully  slow?  Yet, 
let  us  remember,  that  our  advance- 
ment along  educational  lines  is  not 
due  so  much  to  the  average  teacher, 
actually  engaged  in  the  work,  as 
rather  to  the  growth  of  public  sen- 
timent, .  which  as  the  world  pro- 
g^es^ed,  demanded  higher  ideals  in 
the  ^C^hoolroom  and  more  humani- 
tarian methods  in  teaching;  some- 
ivhat  as-  the  greater  liberality  and 
Freedom  "of  thought,  which  charac- 


terizes our  churches  to-day,  has 
been  brought  about  not  so  much  by 
the  minister  as  just  as  often  in  op- 
position to  him. 

In  order  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  importance  of  woman's 
work  on  Boards  of  Education,  it  is 
necessary  to  first  determine  the 
purpose  of  such  a  Board  and  its 
proper  functions. 

Supt.  Chancellor  says  that  busi- 
ness is  its  only  concern,  that  a 
Board  member  is  not  and  need  not 
be  an  educator,  in  fact,  to  furnish 
the  money  is,  according  to  his  idea, 
the  only  function  of  the  Board. 

He  would  therefore  not  call  it  a 
Board  of  Education,  but  a  Board 
of  School  Control,  evidently  not 
realizing  that  even  a  Board  of 
School  Control,  in  order  to  act  in- 
telligently, must  know  something 
about  the  purpose  of  the  school  and 
the  means  by  which  this  purpose  is 
to  be  obtained. 

That  the  views  of  this  school 
man  are  shared  also  by  Board  mem- 
members,  is  shown  in  an  address 
made  by  the  president  of  a  Board 
of  Education  before  a  body  of 
teachers.  He  compares  the  school 
system  irt  a  large  city  to  an  indus- 
trial plant,  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  a  board  of  directors.  The 
child-^en  are  to  tiim  the  raw  mate- 
Hal,  and  he  makes  the  astonishing 
statement  that  they  niust  leave 
school'  either  "a  finished  product" 
or  as    scrap. 

'That  our  Schools  could  even  at 
best  turn  out  a   finishied   product. 
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or  that  any  child  could,  even  at  the 
worst,  become  mere  scrap,  is  an 
idea  \yhich  could  only  be  advanced 
by  one  as  ignorant  of  the  province 
of  education  as  the  author  pf  "Our 
Schools"  believes  Board  members 
ought  to^  be ! 

;It  is  just  such  reasoning  that 
has  given  us  the  conditions  the  au- 
thor of  this  book  wishes  to  avoid. 

A  Board  which  is  simply  to  fur- 
nish the  money  will  naturally  put 
everything  on  a  money  basis ;  every 
expenditure  is  scrutinized,  and  just 
because  there  is  a  lack  of  under- 
standing as  to  the  real  point  at 
issue,  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  well-being  of  thousands  ot 
children  is  frequently  put  in  jf op- 
ardy  in  order  that  a  few  dollars 
may  be  saved  for  the  taxpayer. 
This  is  the  kind  of  Board  which 
cannot  recognize  the  merit  of  a 
good  teacher  and  doles  out  to  him, 
or  her,  starvation  wages.  This  is 
the  kind  of  a  Board  which  makes 
it  ^hard  for  many  a  self-respecting 
teacher  to  remain  true  to  his  pr 
her  ideals,  and  yet  teach  in  the 
public  schools,  and  this  is  the  kind 
of  Board  which  forces  out  of  the 
teaching  profession  its  best  men 
and  women  to  seek  fields  jof  labor 
elsewhere. 

But  what  else  could  be  expected 
of  Boards  of  Education  compose^ 
merely  of  cash  registers? 

Is  it. not  rational  to  suppose  t^at 
in  order  to  make  the  school  what 
it  should  he,  not  an  end  in  itself, 
but  a  preparation  for  life,  and  ip 


order  that  we  may  hav,c  Boards  of 
Edjucation  who  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  parents,  teachers  and  chil- 
dren, we  must  have  as  members  of 
such  Boards  perfeons  of  the  broadest 
culture  and  unbiased  mind,  who  ; 
combine  with  a  liberal  allowance  of 
common  sense  the  highest  ideals 
of  life? 

Is  it  not  rational  to  suppose  that 
in  order  that  all  the  people  may  be 
represented,  and  not  merely  a  part 
of  them,  and  in  order  that  we  may 
have  the  viewpoint  of  both  mothcf 
and  father — considered  sq  essential 
in  the  bringing  up  of  children — we 
must  have  as  members  of  Boards 
of  Education  women  as  well  as 
men? 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the 
practical  aspect  of  a  matter  appeals 
to  man,  and  the  humanitarian  to 
woman.     If  we  mean  by  that  that 
men  can  build  better  schoolhouses 
and  buy  supplies  more  economically 
than  women,  we  forget  tf^at  even 
the  schoolhouse,  in.  order  to  be  a 
sujccess,  must  be  planned   with  a 
view    to   sanitation,    comfort    an)! 
beauty,  which  is  tljc  expression  -pf 
a  truly  humanitarian  spirits  and  as 
fpr  buying- supplies  nipre  economic^ 
ally,  no  one  .knowf(  better  hpw  t<^ 
get  the  most  for  one*s  money  thai) 
a   ^ood'  ^o?[;i^ekeeper.  .  Thei^efore 
even  if  the  building  of  schoolhouses 
and  thjs  b^uyijc^  of  supplies  -cqsisti^ 
tt^t^d  the  .sole  purpose  of  a  Board 
of   Education,    there  ^puld    be  » 
place    for    women,   but  in    reality' 
these  activities  are  but  a  femr  of  the' 
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functions  of  such  a  Board;  the  real 
issue  is,  and  must  ever  be,  the  child: 
How  to  assist  the  home  in  bringing 
him  up  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
how-to  deveiop  tiie  faculties  ac- 
cording to  the  best  that  is  in  him, 
ai»J  how  to  «iake  of  him  not  only 
a  go^  citizen,  but  more  than  that, 
a  good  member  of  Society. 
,  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that 
the  humanitarian  aspect  is  the  only 
practical  aspect  of  any  question, 
because  the  only  one  of  any  lasting 
value. 

School    buildings    may    crumble 
into  dust,  text-books  and  desks  may 
succumb  to  the   ravages   of  time, 
but  the  spirit  which  reigns  in  ^he 
schoolroom,  which  builds  the  char- 
acter  of  our   boys  and  girls  and 
sends  them  out  into  the  world  a 
power ; :  for   good-r-^his   humanitar- 
ian, lifergiviingjspijrit  <:an  never  die. 
It  loUows,  therefore,  that  women 
are   the  real  jptacticaL  people,  for 
tlmy  bufld,inot  for  to-days  nor  for 
terffnoxroW,  but  for.  idl  eternity.-  • 
i  Emeraon    ^ays    that    "the    best 
poliiicaX  economy'  i^  the«  care  and 
cMlttire  Qf';men,".and  real  culture, 
SBCioording  to  Ernst  Haeckle,  ''does 
HQt'  consist: in  dfiad  knowledge,  and 
liollow'  t^^s  df  memory,  but  in  the 
tk-ue  deivdopnxent  of  the  heart  and 
tbe-rreaa<>niflig\   iacidtiea.   of  .  the 
Iprain.''  -.u.-; -'^   :.-•  i  >  .j'li- 

Ocur.  system  .of  education*— so- 
txtlied — ^en&pbasijses  the  lattei"  and 
ignores^  the  formerf;.  it -is  for  this 
\b^ '  we.  ne«5d  wtoien  cm  Boar^isjof 
Q^dHcatiocK!  to  bring  to 'Our  educar- 


tional  problems,  as  well  as  to  our 
whole  civilization,  which  has  been 
called  top-heavy  with  intellect,  this 
true  development  of  the  heart. 

The  most  superficial  study  of  the 
history  of  the  human  race  revetfls 
the  fact  tha«  women  have  d  ways 
been  the  civilizing  influence. 

Edwin  Markham  says  that  the 
birth  of  a  new  social  spirit  and  the 
growth  of  a  truer  democracy  are 
closely  connected  with  the  awaken- 
ing '  of  women.  Nowhere  is  this 
socializing  and  humanizing  spirit 
more  apparent,  nowhere  has  it 
wrought  greater  changes,  than  in 
the  schoolroom.  It  has  taken  the 
rod  out  of  the  schoolmaster's  hands 
or  causes  him  to  use  it  with  an 
apology. 

When  Froebel  preached  his  gos- 
pel ofi  love  in  the  kindergarten, 
wi6men  were  his  first  and  ■  best 
helpers;  for  they  intuitively  felt 
the  truth  of  his  teachings.  Women 
introduced  the  kindergarten  in 
America.  They  instituted  Vacation 
schocJs,  playgrounds,  school  gar- 
dening, recreation  centers,  and 
evening  lectures.  They  formed 
dabs'in  connection  with  the;  schools- 
foe  boys  and^rls  and  parents,  and 
in  doing  s6,  brought  the  school  and 
the  home  ■  into  that  close  toudh 
which  ist :  so  essential  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  child,  for  both  are 
worJotRg'Tifor  the  same  end;  and 
neitber  can  do  its :  work  without 
the*  help  of.  the  other. 
.  Imthe  Kgbt  of  recent  events,  i\e 
must'.ljelieve   that   the  peopld   are 
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awakening;  and  the  people  are 
supreme.  As  soon  as  they  realize 
that  a  place  on  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  not  an  opportunity  for 
dispensing  patfonage  or  rewarding 
one's  friends,  just  so  soon  will 
these  institutions  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  politician  and  the 
places  on  the  Boards  be  filled  by 
men  and  women  who  have  the  in- 
terests of  the  children  at  heart,  and 
who  know  that  the  real  meaning  of 
education  is  development,  and  in 
its  last  instance  stands  for  evo- 
lution. 


Just  as  soon  as  the  people  real- 
ize that'  the  solution  of  all  our 
social  problems  lies  in  the  right 
kind  of  education — ^an  education 
which  develops  not  only  the  brain, 
but  hand  and  heart  as  well — just  so 
soon  will  they  become  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  woman's 
work  on  Boards  of  education,  for 
we  must  believe  with  Emerson  that» 
"if  men  can  be  educated,  the  insti- 
tutions will  share  their  improve- 
ment, and  the  moral  sentiment  will 
write  the  law  of  the  land." 


NATURE  STUDY. 


BY  MARGARET  CLUNB  FORD,  OTTAWA. 


All  beginnings  are  difficult.  No 
one  realizes  this  more  than  the 
teachers  of  the  first  year  children. 
In  my  paper,  it  will  be  my  aim  to 
aid  primary  teachers  in  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  lesson  ma- 
terial and  to  offer  some  suggestions 
as  to  methods  of  teaching  Nature 
Study.  After  a  beginning  has  been 
made,  it  will  be  easy  to  develop 
other,  and  so-called  higher,  motives. 
I  am  glad  to  say  the  time  has  passed 
when  it  is  necessary  to  urge  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  nature, 
or  to  show  how  from  it  have  sprung 
love  of  art,  science  and  religion,  or 
how  in  the  ideal  school  it  will  have 
a  central  place.  For  to  know  na- 
ture and  man  is  the  sum  of  earthly 
knowledge.     The  object  of  Nature 


Study  is  to  inspire  the  pupil,   to 
broaden  his  observation  and  mul- 
tiply his  points  of  contact  with  this- 
world,  thus  bettering  his  life.     Hov^ 
should  we  begin?    With  the  com— 
mon  things,   those   which  we  see- 
every  day,  and  which  are  a  part 
of  the  child's  daily  life.     He  tnus-f 
feel  that  the  work  is  his;  that  he- 
is    the    investigator.      The    active- 
method   of   the   kindergarten   axici 
the  university  should  be  adopted  in 
all  grades.      This  seems  a  natur^tl 
and  easy  way  to  open  up  the  pupil  *s 
mind,  but  so  much  depends  on  tVk^ 
teacher,  he  should  be  all  awake. 

A  live  teacher  and  a  live  pla^Ti^ 
are  worth  volumes  of  books  a.Txcl 
pictures  in  this  work.  One  thoug^l:i% 
or  one  suggestion  may  be  enom^I^ 
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for  the  day's  session,  the  suggestion 
that  insects  have  six  legs,  the  idea 
that  there   are  many   shapes   and 
sizes  of  leaves.    A  good  lesson  will 
have  been  taught  if  the  pupil's  irf-  ' 
terest  is  merely  awakened  in  some 
new  direction.     In  presenting  the 
lesson  keep   four   points   in   view. 
First,  observation;   see  the  thing. 
Second,  ascertain  a  fact  about  it. 
Third,    a    reason    for    that    fact. 
Fourth,  you  must  awaken  the  de- 
sire to  want  to  know  oiore.      The 
first   day  the   lesson   is  presented,' 
the    teacher   begins   his   questions, 
and  keeps  on  asking  them  until  a 
knowing    answer    is    given.      No 
Nature  Study  exercise  should  ex- 
ceed fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  it 
should    come    as    a    rest.       Many 
stories,  songs  and  poems  related  to 
the    nature    study   lessons   can .  be 
given.     In  nature  study,  when  the 
child  asks  a  question  you  cannot 
answer,  tell  him  so.     In  this  field 
any  child  can  ask  a  question  that 
all   the  wise  men  cannot  answer. 
The  field  is  so  great  that  to  expect 
an  elementary  teacher  to  know  all, 
or  much,  about  a  small  part  of  it. 
is    absurd.      The    most    advanced 
specialists  really  know  only  a  little 
about  a  very  few  animals  or  plants. 
Knowledge  is  not  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  the  teacher,  but  is  the  right 
of  any  one  who  seeks  it.     Set  the 
pupil    to    investigate    for    himself. 
This   should  be   the  spirit  of  the 
teacher    of    today,    and    the    best 
teacher  is  he  whose  pupils  farthest 
outrun  him.     He  is  only  a  teacher 


from  the  fact  that  he  is  older  and 
more  experienced  than  his  pupils. 
On  the  active  side  of  growth  and 
movement,  children,  teachers  and 
specialists  are  all  learners  together. 
In  my  work  the  past  year,  I  found 
it  very  conveneient  to  form  a  course 
of  study  with  selection  of  lesson 
material  worked  out  for  the  suc- 
cessive school  months,  which  may 
interest  you.  So  I  will  thus  take 
up  the  work  briefly  by  months,  be- 
ginning with  September. 

There  is  no  other  time  in  the 
year  when  Nature  stretches  out  her 
hand  so  invitingly  as  in  the  first 
school  month  of  the  year,  Septem- 
ber, Green  woods,,  pretty  flowers, 
fruits,  birds  and  butterflies  are  aU 
around  us.  Children  delight  in 
their  surroundings.  '  They  carry 
to  the  schoolroom  fruits,  flowers,, 
and  whatever  they  are  most  inter- 
ested in.  The  children  of  the  first 
year  wish  to  tell  you  of  the  red 
apples,  yellow  pears,  and  the 
peaches  that  grow  on  their  trees, 
the  bird's  nest  in  the  cherry  tree,, 
and  the  flowers  in  the  yard  and 
field.  It  is  then  most  natural  to 
plan  the  work  according  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  building  upon 
what  the  child  already  knows  and 
leading  him  on  new  voyages  of 
discovery.  It  was  Froebel  who  said 
that  the  ideas  introduced  from 
month  to  month  should  bear  essen- 
tial relations  to  the  life  of  the  child. 

Talk  of  the  trees  on  which  our 
common  fruits  grow;  use  pictures 
and  illustrations  of  the  trees  from 
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irtifch-^  get  ouf  imported-  fruits. 
•  The*  ttatiii*e  J  Study  cannot,  well'  be 
j[y^(^se»ited' "v^ithotrt  the' -aid'  of  illus- 
imtiohs,  atid  from'  these  lessons, 
alsd;  the  -  ^tiawihg^  of  ^  the' '  child 
terti€!4.  ^  Tlflc  df  1*e  familiar  fruitsj 
flowets^  a^d^  ieavte.  Make  a:  spe- 
4iilaf's*udy  of 'the* 'apple,'  as  to  form, 
pa¥ts,  siize^tastfe  and  variety.  Eti^- 
ciiui^age'  '  the"  chUdren  to  -bring: 
fldWers'  ihti>'  tht  schoolroom,  and 
ha^e  tlietrf  tell' >Vhat  ther  know  of 
their  habits,  where  they  grow,  what 
fnake's'theni  grow,  which' they  pre- 
fetj  Why.  These  questions  are  Sug- 
g^esftive  of  many  dthers  that  should 
bfe  asked  in  the  conversational  les- 
sons. The  important  thing  now  is 
freedom  of  expression,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  question  well  means  mlich  to 
the  children.  It  should  b^  under- 
stood'tW  in  priniary  grades  onhr- 
prominent  br  attractive  features 
are^  tc^  tye  'enlphisized,  > the  chiei  •  ob^ 
feet  being  to'awakien  an  imi?rest  in' 
iteiture'  ftnd  encotirage  a^  spirit  ;0f 
investigation.  There  \^  no  better 
time  to  begirt  the-  study  •  of  trees' 
llhah  ©etfober,  for 'it  is*' the  cdkir 
rtioiith— the  time  when  the  people 
Idok  at  trees,  if  they  ever  look  at 
them.  The  b^kt  way :to  begirt '  is-  to 
^ect  a  defirtitei  number,  thtee  or 
•five  tt-e^s  of  diflFferetit  species.  The- 
number  can  be  increased  a&  -  time 
gbe^'onl  butUtis  k  mistake  tobegin- 
with  "too  dany-  at  firs/t!.  Select 
specimens  ne^f-at  hand.  In 'order 
thit  ft  hiay  be  easy  for  you  io  iee 
tfiem  every  day.  Autumn  ft-ftits 
and  seeds  noVr  takfe  their  place,-  and 


tht^ofigh  the-  seemi^gfy  difdlessi  s6ed 
thi 'lesson'  of i  Itfie?  fevtaiight.  "Ha^^^d 
ihe/' children  bi^ihg  ttiany^vfeirietltt^ 
^  s^ed:'tbg?6t*5er/.for  stuAy.t  L^t 
thfe  fiiist'thlought'b0'ihtftthfrottgh'th6 
seed'  thei'pldi^t  r^eptbddoesi  itedf; 
that  4:h^  peopte  ^lid  ^nimali^i'cdttkf 
nYit  iHv0J  withdtffei  thf^J^eed  fts^a  ifoodJ 
Shdwi  hdw  Nocture"  hds^plaTOied^fot^ 
the  distribution:  of  seeds^^^  tliiits>tht? 
wittd  and'  water  'have  thrir  iptftts 
as'  wfelli  as  nrttttrt* and  animals. ' 

'Kfoticfe    'the'    nesembiances  •  and 
^fferences  in  seeds-  and  the  char- 
actei^istics  of  commori  ones-.     The 
rtia¥>lfe'sded'  has  a  wing;  th«  dandi^- 
Hon  a  tuft  of  fine  hair,  the  baby 
milk-Wek:  a  gown  of  S'iHc  by  >Vhich 
attachments  the  wind  carries?  tfeem 
miks  away  from  the  pjirent  plknt. 
'  Tthe  last  wfeek  ^of  the  month'  is 
g^Ven  to  the  siudy  of  the  Indian 
edm^whithjia&'beett  selfeeted  iti  the 
sf^ed^^wofk^'of'the  ^y^ar^.-        •    J  ' 
^-l^e-  pTe*pararionf!(^  WinteT'  and" 
a   spirit  of  jthanfcfulness  '  are  the 
thoughts   ofi'l^ovembeir.     Though 
flowm's  ^arM  •  leaves'  'atciid   tvitfT^ 
sten,  theife<  is"  !ld^  feason'^vhy  No- 
vember •  should  ndt  bfe  t>n€f'(rf  thfe* 
rhost? '  ihterestihg    mbnth^    -of    the' 
year.'    Tell-thechrldt^  of  thb^t^ik 
ful'  prfeparatioW  -^ade  by-  afiirt^&l^,' 
aSi  -regards  '^fctliing-a^d-a  •WlMW'' 
hdnate ;  that  sottie  put  ou'thefr  ^watrrt 
Wiiiter'clothe5f  jUst  "^i  w^  dd,  Whife- 
thefk^o^,  turtle'dhdJ  snafk-e  He'sfecSp*' 
in!^  through' !the  told  wirtiier.    They 
will 'uild'ersktfd  that '.as  animals -k^^e- 
msikittg''  palpitation' '  f  6r  a  pferioci  •  of - 
fesi,  so  walrtkirid  'riiust  aliso-'mrite* 
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provisions  for  the  winter,  and  he 
must  draw  his   supplies  from  the 
abundance  of  Nature.    The  migra- 
.  tion  of  the  birds  is  a  subject  inter- 
esting to  every  child,  and  is  made 
a  special  study  this  month.    Decem- 
ber is  the  children's  month,  and  to 
them  the  best  time  of  the  year.    The 
first  part  of  the  Christmas  month 
is    given    to    animal    study.      The 
sheep,  camel  and  the  donkey  have 
been  selected  at  this  time  because 
of  the   relation   they   bear  to  the 
story   of  the   Christ  Child.      The 
work  of  the  entire  month  should  be 
a  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  gladdest  day  of  the  year.     The 
Christmas   work  would  be  incom- 
plete without  the  story  of  the  three 
wise  men  who  had  waited  so  long 
for  the  coming  of  the  Christ  Child. 
A  little  time  given  to  the  study  of 
the  camel  will  help  the  children  to 
understand  the  modes  of  traveling 
in   a  desert  country  and  how  the 
patient  animal  is  so  well  adapted 
by  its  structure  to  its  home  and  the 
life  it  leads.     Compare  it  with  the 
Tiorse.      The  beginning  of  a  new 
year  suggests  a  study  of  the  way 
^'Tiine"  is  divided.     Let  the  pupils 
recall  many  things  that  have  hap- 
pened  during  this   year,   and   the 
many  joys  they  hope  to  have  during 
the  coming  year.    Make  a  study  of 
the  calendar.     Supply  the  children 
with    paper  and   rulers,  that  they 
may     make    their    own    calendars. 
Teach  the  child  to  tell  time  by  the 
clock-      Tell  them  how  the  Indians 
^neasure  time  by  the  coming  and 


the  going  of  the  moon,  with  bun- 
dles of  'Sticks,  or  by  cutting  notches 
in  the  trees. 

The  bear,  reindeer,  seal  and  dog 
may  be  made  a  special  study  this 
month. 

In  February,  the  last  of  the  win- 
ter months,  have  the  children  watch 
carefully  what  Nature  is  doing. 
Observe  the  ground,  river,  trees 
and  bushes.  The  study  of  the  horse 
was  taken  up  this  month.  Since 
the  horse  is  so  familiisir  to  nearly 
all  children,  they  will  be  able  to 
give  much  that  is  interesting.  Com- 
pare it  with  the  other  beasts  of 
burden.  Talk  with  the  children  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  horse. 
Lead  them  to  observe  the  treat- 
ment of  horses  in  the  neighborhood. 
Teach  the  law  with  reference  to 
cruelty  to  animals.  Have  the  chil- 
dren read  "Black  Beauty."  March 
is  the  month  to  begin  anew  the 
study  of  out-door  life.  The^  ob- 
serving child  does  not  need  to  be 
reminded  that  the  signs  of  spring 
are  already  here.  The  twigs  begin 
to  change  color,  the  pussy  willow 
stirs  from  its  winter  sleep,  and  the 
little  spring  flowers  peep  through 
the  ground.  Notice  the  coming 
and  habits  of  the  returning  birds. 

The  maple  tree,  pussy  willow 
and  lilac  are  taken  up  this  month. 
The  air,  wind  and  sun  can  also  be 
studied  this  month.  Nothing  de- 
serves our  time  more  in  April  than 
the  flowers.  They  make  great 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  the 
earth.     Select  as  many  flowers  as 
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possible  for  the  study..  The  nat- 
ural home  of  the  flower  should  be 
studied.  The  color  of  the  flower 
is  of  much  interest  to  the  child,  and 
it  can  be  told  in  no  better  way  than 
by  water  colors  or  crayon.  Plant 
seeds  in  the  room  under  different 
conditions,  and  observe  the  differ- 
ence in  growth.  The  chicken  and 
duck  are  familiar,  and  may  be  se- 
lected as  types  of  scratchers  and 
swimmers. 

In  May  the  familiar  birds  are  all 
back  again  in  their '  accustomed 
haunts.  Let  the  children  name  all 
the  different  kinds  they  have  seen. 
Keep  a  list  upon  the  blackboard  for 
reference.  Have  them  report 
where  certain  birds  are  building, 
and  the  material  used.  Show  that 
there  is  as  much  diflFerence  in 
the    architecture    of    nests    as.   of 


houses,  as  to  material,  form  and 
beauty.  Name  the  material  from 
which  our  homes  are  made.  The 
birds'  materials  are  wood,  stone, 
twigs,  hair,  feathers,  mud,  strings^ 
cotton,  etc.  Birds  in  general  are 
studied  this'  month,  but  the  robin 
and  bluebird  are  not  only  the  most 
familiar,  but  the  favorite,  birds  of 
the  children.  They  have  been  se- 
lected for  special  study.  Pond  life 
may  also  be  taken  up. 

My  plea  for  Nature  Study  or 
elementary  science  for  the  public 
school  o,ught  to  be  for  human  good. 
Is  not  a  training  in  lines  similar 
to  these  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
inspiring  to  all  thought,  lifting  and 
bettering,  and  thus  the  means  of 
making  better  men?  For,  "As  a 
man  thinketh,  so  he  is." 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  BOY? 


BY  A.  B.  BUROKER.  ST.  PARIS. 


Dr.  True,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  says :  "The 
courses  of  study  in  the  cities  are 
being  changed  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding instruction  which  shall  re- 
late more  closely  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  store,  the  counting 
room,  the  workshop,  and  the  pro- 
fessions. While  there  has  been 
great  activity  in  the  educational 
affairs  of  the  city,  the  progress  in 


the    rural    communities    has    beert 
along  very  narrow  lines." 

The  day  on  which  the  Boxwell 
law  became  effective  was  a  great 
day  for  the  boys,  and  girls  of  Ohio ; 
but  a  greater  day  was  that  on  which 
the  Patterson  law  went  into  effect. 
Then  it  was  that,  in  some  respects 
at  least,  the  country  pupils  were 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  town  pupils.    And  hundreds  of 
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young  people  throughout  the  State 
are  taking  advantage  o^  the  great 
opportunity  thus  afforded  to  obtain 
a  high  school  education. 

Many  teachers  and  parents  are 
encouraging,  persuading,  urging 
country  pupils  to  prepare  for  the 
county  examination  and  take  a 
course  in  high  school,  because  of 
the  multiplied  opportunities^  which 
will  thus  be  open  to  them. 

But,  so  far,  the  great  majority  of 
high  school  pupils  from  the  coun- 
try are  girls,  while  most  of  the 
boys  most  resolutely  and  emphatic- 
ally refuse  to  accept  this  great  boon 
— this  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of 
hard  work,  no  honor,  and  poor  pay. 
And  it  is  to  this  class  that  I  want 
especially  to  call  attention. 

Many  of  these  boys  are  consid- 
ered   dull,  or   lazy,   or   indifferent, 
and  are  usually  given  up  as  hope- 
less cases.    Teachers  contrast  them 
with  the  bright  pupils,  and  try  to 
shame   them   into  an  effort  to  be 
somebody.    They  feel  hurt,  resolve 
to  do  better,  fail,  try  again,  become 
utterly    discouraged,   and   give   up 
just   when   they   have  reached  the 
ag-e  of  most  effective  mental  activ- 
ity.     And,  too  often,   the  teacher 
feels   a   sense  of  relief  when  they 
withdraw. 

Others  are  ver>'  bright,  do  all 
their  work  thoroughly  while  in  the 
grades,  but  firmly  oppose  parents 
and  teachers  when  they  are  urged 
to  attend  high  school. 

Occasionally  a  farmer,  feeling 
his  own  great  need  of  a  better  edu- 


cation, persuades  his  boys  to  go  to 
high  school,  but,  alas,  he  is  doomed 
to  disappointment,  for  they  never 
come  back  to  the  farm.  You  ask 
why  they  do  not  come  back  ?  Prof. 
R.  P.  Clark  recently  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  at  a  Farmers'  In- 
stitute in  Ashtabula  county:  "The 
lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  minister,  the 
teacher,  the  merchant,  the  success- 
ful business  man,  are  the  ideals  for 
which  courses  of  study  are  pre- 
pared. Farmers  pay  their  taxes,, 
send  their  children  to  these  schools^ 
and  then  wonder  why  the  gradu- 
ates of  our  high  schools  never  stay 
on  the  farm.  The  wonder  would 
be  if  they  did,  because  their  educa- 
tional training  is  of  a  character  in- 
tended to  take  them  away  from  the 
farm." 

Is  this  statement  true?  If  not, 
will  some  one  explain  why  there 
are  so  few  high  school  graduates 
engaged  in  farming  ?  Can  you  find 
a  dozen  to  the  county  throughout 
the  State? 

But  the  high  school  phase  of  this 
subject  is  by  no  means  the  most 
serious,  but  the  fact  that  much  the 
larger  per  cent,  of  our  country 
boys  do  not  complete  th^  element- 
ary course,  because  as  soon  as  a 
little  material  benefit  can  be  gained 
by  their  work  they  are  taken  out 
of  school.  Most  of  the  early  with- 
drawals in  towns  and  cities  are 
from  this  cause.  How  much  more 
then  would  it  be  true  in  the  cotin- 
try,  where  we  teach  "about  banking, 
brokerage,  stocks  and  bonds,   for- 
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eign  exchange,  obsolete  compound 
numbers  and  compound  proportion, 
greatest  common  divisor,  four- 
story  complex  fraction  monstrosi- 
ties, but  never  a  word  about  the 
soil ;  the  growth  of  crops,  which 
makes  all  life  possible ;  or  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers,  which  make  the 
farm  home  so  beautiful." 

We  ought  to  begin  to  understand 
that  it  is  easier  to  develop  the  mind 
of  a  child  by  means  of  the  things 
which  come  in  direct  contact  with 
its  life,  than  to  take  it  away  from 
its  environment.  We  ought  to  know 
also  tl^t  the  mental  powers  can 
l)e  developed  by  means  of  the  very 
common,  every  day,  practical  things 
which  we  think  are  of  too  little  sig- 
nificance to  notice.  Prof.  Baily, 
of  Cornell,  says:  "The  study  of 
Greek  is  no  more  a  means  of  edu- 
cation than  the  study  of  Indian 
com  is.  Classics  and  Calculus  are 
no  more  divine  than  machines  and 
potatoes  are." 

The  great  trouble  is  that  we 
have  certain  "educational  stand- 
^ards"  which  we  have  set  up,  and 
»our  whole  co.ncern  seems  to  be  to 
v^ork  every  boy  and  girl  "up  to" 
o\ir  standard.  Is  there  only  one 
standard  of  excellence?  Why  not, 
instead  of  so  much  talk  about  "rais- 
ing the  standard,"  discuss  the  more 
rational  idea  of  multiplying  the 
number  of  standards  until  every 
boy  and  girl  in  town  and  countr)' 
may,  without  leaving  his  or  her 
natural  sphere,  gain  a  little  praise 
for  useful  work  well  done..    Why 


should  John  be  ridiculed  because 
he  likes  the  farm,  but  fails  to  be- 
come  interested  in  many  of  our  pet 
school  notions,  and  Frank  be 
praised  because,  forsooth,  he  agrees 
with  us? 

But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  are 
educating  those  who  are  attracted 
by  the  same  ideals  which  we  pos- 
sess to  the  neglect  of  others  who 
may  have  ideals  of  as  great  useful- 
ness to  the  world? 

How  many  of  us  are  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  larger  portion 
of  the  human  family  are  incapable 
if  high  development  simply  be- 
cause we  fail  to  do  much  with  them 
by  dragging  them  along  the  same 
road  we  are  going?  I  am  inclined 
to  be  more  optimistic.  I  believe 
that  there  are  very  few  children 
born  but  are  capable  of  high  at- 
tainments if  trained  along  lines  of 
greatest  natural  adaptability* 

I  am  not  pleading  for  the  cause 
of  the  country  boy  because  he  is 
weak  minded,  but  because  he  is 
misjudged  and  mistreated.  He  is 
misjudged  because  he  is  thought 
dull  when  he  fails  to  understand 
what  we  want  him  to,  and  he  is 
mistreated  in  that  he  is  not  given 
a  fair  thance  to  show  whether  he 
could  understand  anything  else  or 
not.  He  is  also  mistreated  because 
he  does  not  get  his  share  of  the 
tax  he  works  so  hard  to  pay.  There 
is  not  enough  money  spent  for  the 
special  training  of  boys  who  choose 
to  be  farmers,  carpenters,  masons, 
blacksmiths,  teamsters,  etc. 


Little  Things. 
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If  the  money  which  has  been 
spent  in  the  country  schools  for 
Grammatical,  Mathematical,  Ana- 
tomical and  other  Diabolical  charts 
had  been  spent  for  good  books,  kits 
of  tools,  work  benches,  and  the 
like,  the  country  boy's  lot  to-day 
might  be  envied  by  his  more  for- 
tunate city  cousin. 

The  centralized  school  ought  to 
be  a  solution  to  the  school  problem 
for  the  country  boy.  Connected 
with  the  school  should  be  ground 
for  experimenting,  work  shops, 
and  a  library  of  books  on  subjects 
concerning  which  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  district 
may  wish  to  know.  My  idea  of  a 
library  is  that  it  should  contain  not 
only  books  of  literature,  history, 
and  travel,  J)ut  books  on  agricul-  * 


ture,  live  stock,  machinery,  carpen-  . 
tering,  smithing,  etc. 

But  the  danger  is  that  instead  of 
supplying  a  real  need  in  rural  com- 
munities, the  centralized  schools 
will  attempt  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  town  and  city  schools. 
The  course  of  study  for  pupils  in' 
an  agricultural  community,  no  mat- 
ter what  kind  of  a  school  it  is, 
ought  to  be  so  arranged  and  taught 
that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  will 
finish  the  course  willingly  and  then 
stay  in  the  community.- 

The  greatest  present  need  of  the 
rural  schools  is  teachers  (more 
males)  who  are  in  full  sympathy 
with  country  life,  and  who  realize 
the  great  importance  of  keeping 
more  of  the  "best  talent"  where  it 
belongs. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 


BY  MARTHA  A.  TURNER.  UTICA. 


Every  one  really  desires  to  be 
successful  in  whatever  he  under- 
takes; but  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  success  in  school  work  without 
thorough  preparation,  careful,  in- 
telligent, daily  planning,  hard,  hon- 
est effort  and  perseverance,  in  short, 
a  consecration  of  one's  self  to  the 
work.  Those  of  us  who  are  not 
willing  to  give  these  must  expect 
neither  great  pleasures  nor  great 
returns  from  our  labors. 


It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the 
keynote  of  our  associations  this, 
year  has  been  preparation,  not  only 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  lesson, 
but  of  the  pupil  to  receive  the  in- 
struction. Try  as  we  may,  I  sup- 
pose it  will  ever  be  that  some  seed 
will  fall  "by  the  wayside,"  some  on 
"stony  ground,"  some  "among 
thorns,"  and  some  on  "good 
ground,"  but  if  the  teacher  fails 
to  do  all  he  can  to  prepare  the  soil. 
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or  allows  the  plant  to  die  for  lack 
of  care  after  it  has  sprung  up,  there 
surely  he  is  at  fault. 

Someone  has  said,  *' There  is  no 
ihipression  without  expression," 
that  unless  the  child  is  able  to  make 
use  of,  to  build  into  his  life,  what 
you  have  tried  to  impress  upon  him, 
you  have  failed,  no  real  impression 
has  been  made — of  course,  I  think, 
we  often  make  the  mistake  of  look- 
in<^  too  soon  for  results  and  are 
discouraj^ed  and  disappointed  if  we 
do  not  fintl  them.  We  smile  at  the 
story  of  the  little  boy  who  dug  up 
his  bean,  and  then  go  and  do  like- 
wise. We  say  to  our  pupils,  "Try, 
try  again."  and  yet,  after  a  few 
efforts  we  ourselves  give  up  the  far 
more  important  problem  of  training 
for  good  citizenship,  and  say,  '*1 
cannot  do  anything  with  that  boy. 
I  do  hope  the  next  teacher  can  get 
hold  of  him."  We  all  hope  so, 
too ;  but  does  this  end  your  respon- 
sibility? Will  this  help  or  make 
it  any  easier  for  you  to  get  hold 
of  the  next  boy,  or  for  the  next 
teacher  to  get  hold  of  this  one? 
Arc  you  going  to  give  up  because 
of  delayed  results  or  even  a  few 
failures?  Learn  a  lesson  in  patient 
perseverance  and  trust  from  Robert 
Morrison,  the  first  missionary  to 
China,  who  labored  seven  long, 
weary  years  before  he  received  a 
single  convert  to  his  faith. 

I  do  believe  one  of  the  greatest 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  common 
mistakes  for  the  earnest,  busy 
teacher  to  fall  into  is  the  inclina- 


tion to  pass  6ver,  either  lightly  or 
entirely,   what   we   are   pleased  to 
.term  little  things.  /  Many  of  these 
are   in   themselves   little   things — a 
blade  of  grass,  a  sparrow,  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  a  word  fitly  spoken,  are 
all  little  things,  but  dare  we  call 
them   unimportant f     If   we   could 
only  always  bear  in  mind  that  ^  our 
pupils   are.   day   by   day,    forming 
habits  under  our  guidance  and  for 
which  we  are,  at  least,  in  part,  re- 
sponsible, and  which,  if  good,  will 
go    far    toward    advancing    their 
future  success  as  men  -and  women, 
but    if    careless,    indolent    or    evil 
habits  are    forming,   they   will   go 
just  as  far  toward  preventing  their 
success.     It  is  not  possible,  neither 
is   it   desirable,    for   the   school    to 
take  the  place  of  the  home  or  the 
church,  but  it  must  stand  for  what 
is  purest,  noblest  and  best  in  both. 
When     one     realizes     how     many 
homes  are  such  in  name  only,  and 
how     many     children     are     never 
reached  by  the  church,  one  trem- 
bles for  this  fair  land  of  ours.     Of 
course,   it   is  not  possible   for   the 
teacher  always  to  overcome  all  the 
evils   of   heredity,   and    home    and 
street    environment    and    training; 
but  does  it  not  seem  as  if  our  pub- 
lic schools  should  send  out  a  larger 
per  cent,  of  men  and  women  fitted 
to  meet  and   conquer  the  tempta- 
tions, discouragements  and  difficult- 
ies of  life  ?     Has  not  our  country  a 
right  to  expect  much  from  a  source 
to  which  she  gives  so  much? 

I  am  more  and  more  impressed 
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with  the  belief  that  child  life  is  not 
iralued  as  it  should  be.  We  say, 
^'Oh,  there's  time  enough,"  and 
what  we  call  "time  enough"  is  little 
enough.  We  excuse  this  little  fault 
and  that  bit  of  carelessness  with, 
^'Oh,  they're  so  little,"  or  "Theyll 
Icnow  better  when  they're  older," 
l)ut  while  we  are  waiting  for  them 
to  grow  older,  what  of  these  hab- 
its? What  a  child  needs  is  not  so 
-much  a  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  an  incentive  and  a 
power  to  do  the  right  when  tempta- 
tion comes,  the  power  of  restraint, 
of  self-control — the  courage  to  say 
**no"  promptly  and  decisively,  and 
to  stand  by  it  even  in  the  face  of 
sneers.  The  great  Teacher  surely 
understood  the  value  of  early  train- 
ing, for  when  he  commanded  Peter 
it  was,  first,  "Feed  my  lambs/'  then 
after  that  the  "sheep,"  and  the  arch- 
enemy of  mankind  lost  no  time  in 
obeying  this  command,  and  he  has 
been  busy  doing  so  ever  since.  The 
Bible  doesn't  say  if  we  teach  a  child 
that  certain  things  are  right  and 
others  wrong  he'll  be  saved,  but  if 
we  train  the  child  aright — there  is 
5uch  a  difference  between  teaching 
and  training.  You  can  teach  a 
•child  in  five  minutes  the  evil  of 
telling  a  falsehood,  but  to  so  train 
him  that  he  will  always  choose  the 
truth  will  require  skill,  vigilance, 
perseverance,  and  "the  patiertce  of 
Job." 

The  primary  teacher  has  here  an 
opportunity  and  a  work  greater 
than  the  mother,  for  she  must  undo 


much  of  the  evil  that  has  been  al- 
lowed before  she  can  even  begin  to 
do.  I  know  we  hear  a  great  deal 
these  days  about  the  little  ones  com- 
ing so  pure,  and  sweet,  and  fresh, 
to  the  primary  teacher,  but  just  go 
into  some  room  where  she  has  her 
forty  or  fifty  pupils,  and  "invoice" 
and  see  for  yourself  what  she  has 
on  hands.  Prof.  Corson  once  gave 
this  definition  for  training  to  a 
primary  teacher,  "Hit  just  as  hard 
as  you  can,  just  as  many  times  as 
you  can,  and  from  jAst  as  many 
sides  as  you  can,  in  the  same  place 
— and  then  hit  again — and  keep  on 
hitting." 

One  of  the  puzzling  questions  is 
how  to  secure  purity  of  thought 
and  speech,  for  impure  language 
spreads  contagion  worse  than  small- 
pox and  leaves  deeper  scars  if  the 
patient  does  recover.  Example 
here  is  perhaps  the  strongest  means 
at  our  command  with  which  to  com- 
bat this  evil. 

"Careful  of  fire  is  good  advice, 
we  know,  careful  of  words  is  ten 
times  doubly  so" — especially  in  this 
day,  when  it  is  almost  necessary  to 
call  in  an  expert  to  tell  what  is 
harmless  (?)  slang  and  what  is 
actual  profanity.  I  once  visited. a 
school  where  there  was  much  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
about  her  pupils'  language.  There 
was  so  much  profanity,  she  told 
me.  That  morning  she  gave  a  fine 
talk  to  her  pupils,  and  I  thought 
surely  it  would  do  good.  As  we 
talked  of  this  matter  at  recess  a 
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little  girl  came  into  the  room  sob- 
bing, "Oh,  teacher,  I  said  a  naughty 
word,  and  all  the  little  girls  are 
coming  in  to  tell  on  me."  On 
hearing  the  "naughty  word,"  the 
teacher,  patting  the  little  girl  on 
the  head,  remarked,  thoughtlessly, 
"Oh,  never  mind,  dear;  that  isn't 
so  bad — I  say  that  myself  some- 
times when  Fm  out  of  sorts."  I 
afterwards  learned  that  that  word 
soon  became  a  favorite  expression 
among  those  pupils,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  boys  argued  their  words  were 
no  worse  than  it,  and  thus  the  evil 
soon  spread,  for  the  teacher's  in- 
fluence was  gone.  We  must  be 
sincere,*  if  we  expect  our  pupils  to 
be  so.  If  we  do  not  "practice  what 
we  preach,"  no  one  will  find  it  out 
sooner  than  our  pupils,  and  usually 
.  our  "bad  boy"  is  the  first  to  dis- 
cover it.  Irreverence  is  a  trouble 
we  hear  much  of  everywhere;  and 
here,  too,  perhaps,  the  teacher  is 
often  unintentionally  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  pupil.  I  remember 
hearing  a  story  once  that  impressed 
me  very  much.  A  primary  teacher 
was  complaining  to  her  superin- 
tendent that  her  little  ones  were  so 
bad ;  that  they  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  reverence  for  anybody  or  any- 
thing. When  questioned  further 
about  it,  she  said  one  thing  that 
troubled  her  was  that  over  half  her 
pupils  sat  upright  during  the  morn- 
ing prayer,  with  eyes  open.  You 
wonder  how  the  teacher  knew  this. 
If  she  had  been  reverent,  if  she  had 
meant  every   word   of   the   prayer 


she  spoke,  her  pupils  would  have 
"fallen  into  line"  ere  long.  But 
so  soon  as  they  discovered  that  she 
was  spying  on  them  they  returned 
the  compliment.  You  can  see  how 
her  sincerity  would  be  doubted,  her 
influence  weakened,  and  her  exam- 
ple tried  on  others. 

If  we  wash  to  cultivate  in  our 
pupils  a  love  for  good  order  every- 
where, we  must  train  them  to  do 
everything  every  time  in  a  quiet, 
orderly  manner.  I  do  not  care  for 
the  bell  signals,  but  I  do  like  the 
quiet  "rise,"  "pass,"  and  I  would 
use  them  every  time  a  body  of 
pupils  move  about  the  room.  I 
know  it  requires  time,. but  every- 
thing); "worth  while"  requires  time, 
and  besides,  it  does  not  require  so 
much  time  as  it  does  to  quiet  the 
confusion  and  disorder  of  coming 
without  the  signals.  Good  order  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  the 
schoolroom  pleasant  and  profitable. 
There  should  be  such  a  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  helpfulness  between 
pupil  and  pupil,  and  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  that.no  one  will 
feel  that  the  teacher  is  a  policeman 
watching  to  find  fault  and  punish 
every  little  offender.  The  busy 
mother  who  finds  time  to  look  into 
the  room  a  dozen  times  a  day 
where  her  little  ones  are  at  play  is 
never  accused  of  being  a  policeman. 
She  watches,  not  to  find  fault,  but 
to  keep  oflF  harm,  to  restrain  the 
child  or  to  recall  if  he  goes  near 
harm,  or  render  assistance  if  any 
harm  comes  to  him.     I  believe  it  is 
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a  crime  to  teach  children  that  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  life. 
This  is  the  embodiment  of  selfish- 
ness and  cowardice.  If  each  ob- 
served this  principle,  who  would  be 
heroes ;  who  would  be  missionaries ; 
who  would  be  anything  worth  be- 
ing? The  first  law  of  life  is  to  do 
all  the  good  you  can,  to  be  just  as 
helpful  as  you  can  to  as  many  peo- 
ple as  you  can. 

If  we  wish  to  find  our  pupils 
kind  and  respectful  to  ourselves, 
each  other,  and  all  in  authority,  we 
must  be  so  first,  not  only  in  the 
presence  of.  our  pupils,  but  every- 
where, for  our  pupils  hear  from 
others  many  things  about  us  we 
never  expect  them  to  find  out.  If 
we  speak  lightly  or  in  a  fault-find- 
ing way  of  our  school  board,  super- 
intendent, other  teachers,  officers  of 
the  law,  or  parents,  we  are  going 
to  find  this  seed  bringing  forth 
mostly  "an  hundred  fold."  Once  a 
pupil  came  to  her  teacher  and  re- 
ported a  violation  of  a  measure  her 
superintendent  had  brought  before 
her  pupils  that  morning.  She,  evi- 
dently thinking  it  a  small  matter,  or 
being  herself  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  measure,  sent  the  pupil  back 
(to  report  to  the  rest  of  her  play- 
mates), with  the  remark,  "Oh,  I 
guess  he  didn't  mean  all  he  said." 
Another  teacher  said  to  a  pupil  who 
complained  that  one  of  the  teachers 
in  the  building  had  reproved  her 
for  misbehavior,  "I  guess  I  can 
manage  my  own  pupils  without  any 
of  her  assistance."     It  is  just  such 


teaching  that  breaks  down  proper 
respect  for  law  and  order.  If  our 
pupils  find  that  we  evade  laws  we 
should  heed,  they  will  go  a  bit  far- 
ther; if  we  criticise  others,  they 
will  soon  feel  at  liberty  to  criticise 
each  other,  us,  everyone  who  rules 
over  them.  Of  course,  few  laws 
and  great  firmness  is  always  wisest. 
Pupils  respect  a  teacher  much  more 
who  insists  on  perfect  and  immedi- 
ate obedience  every  time.  There 
•  can  be  no  vacation  along  this  line. 
1  believe  in  being  gentle,  but  I 
haven't  any  place  for  the  kind  of 
gentleness  that  "can't  bear  to  pun- 
ish a  child,"  or  will  excuse  him 
"this  once,  but  don't  do  it  again, 
dearie,"  forty  times  over.  Someond 
said,  "Oh,  that  every  time  is  so 
wearing!"  To  be  sure  it  is,  but 
everything  in  this  old  world  of  ours 
was  made  to  "wear  out,  not  rust 
out."  I  think  we  hardly  appreciate 
how  much  more  easily  these  things 
— every  one  of  them — may  be  ac- 
complished in  a  room  made  cheer- 
ful with  books,  pictures  and  plants, 
— all  carefully  selected,  of  course. 
These  things  cost  money,  effort, 
and  often  self-denial,  as  anything 
worth  having  always  does,  but  they 
can  be  had  at  such  low  prices  these 
days,  and  there  are  so  many  pleas- 
ant and  simple  ways  of  bringing 
money  into  the  library  fund  now, 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  failure 
along  this  line.  I  am  old-fash- 
ioned enough,  too,  to  believe  in 
talks,  not  long,  dry  lectures,  but 
short,   well-planned  talks,  right  to* 
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the  point,  being  careful  that  our 
pupils  understand  every  word  we 
use  on  these  occasions.     . 

I  believe,  "Well  begun  is  half 
done,"  and  that  no  part  of  the  pro7 
gram  should  be  planned  with 
greater  care  than  the  opening  exer- 
cises. It  should  not  be  mere  form. 
I  find,  when  I  stand  at  the  door 
as  the  pupils  enter,  I  can  quiet  with 
a  look,  a  word  or  a  touch,  any  at- 
tempt at  disorder,  and  that  by  the 
time  the  last  pupil  is  seated  all  will 
usually  be  in  readiness  for  work, 
and,  if  not,  a  quiet  wait  of  a  moment 
or  two  without  a  word  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary.  If  this  is  per- 
sisted in  day  after  day,  much  good 
will  come  of  it.  Then  a  song, 
suggestive  of  thankfulness  and 
good  cheer,  a  few  well  chosen 
words  by  a  pupil  or  the  teacher 
^'ill  put  the  pupils  into  the  right 


spirit  for  "speaking  a  moment  with 
the  loving  Father^"  before  begin- 
ning the  duties  of  the  day.  After 
this  the  exercises  should  vary.  We 
expect  our  pastor  to  give  us  some- 
thing new  each  week ;  why  have 
not  our  pupils  a  right  to  expect  as 
much  of  us?  We  have  often  en- 
joyed a  Bible  story,  descriptive  of 
some  person,  place  or  event,  given 
by  one  child,  while  the  others  listen 
and  j^uess  the  correct  answer ;  a 
short  illustrated  talk,  or  object  les- 
son ;  an  appropriate  recitation,  read- 
ing, or  talk  by  a  pupil — for  pupils 
can  often  understand  and  come 
closer  to  each  other  in  such  talks 
and  say  more  helpful  things  than 
the  teacher  can.  This  morning 
"quiet  hour,"  as  I  like  to  call  it, 
with  our  pupils  may  mean,  so  much 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil  if  rightly 
arrang:ed  for. 


MOROEDD  O  GARIAD. 

Dyma  gariad  fel  y  moroedd, 

Tosturiaethau  fel  y'  Hi' ; 
T'wysog  bywyd  pur  yn  marw, 

Marw  i  brynu  'n  bywyd  ni ! 
Pwy  all  beidio  cofio  am  dano  ? 

Pwy  all  beidio  canu  'i  glod? 
Dyma  gariad  nad  a  'n  anghof 

Tra  bo'r  nefoedd  wen  yn  bod. 

Ar  Galfaria  yr  ymrwygodd 

Holl  ffynonau  V  dyfnder  mawr, 
Torodd  holl  argaeau  'r  nefoedd 

Oedd  yn  gyfain  hyd  yn  awr  : 
Gras  a  chariad  megys  diluw 

.Yn  ymdywallt  yma  'nghyd ; 
A  chyfiawnder  pur  a  heddwch 

Yn   cusanu   euog   fyd.     Amen, 
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Shakespeare  says  "Assume  a 
virtue  though  you  have  it  not,"  but 
the  boys  and  girls  know  whether 
it  is  a  part  of  ourselves  or  whether 
we  are  merely  wearing  it. 
*         *         * 

Every  teacher  in  Ohio  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  all  who  had  to 
do  with  bringing  to  pass  the  legis- 
lation in  favor  of  a  minimum  salary 
law  and  the  number  is  quite  large, 
not  counting  the  legislators  them- 
selves. 


Now  is  the  time  for  the  ambi- 
tious ones  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
all  the  credit  for  the  bills  that  were 
made  into  laws  at  the  recent  session 
of  the  Legislature.  File  your 
claims^  gentlemen! 

*  ♦         * 

Better  scan  the  pages  of  the 
Monthly  for  July,'  1905,  just*  to 
see  how  well  your  county  was  rep- 
resented last  year  at  Put-in-Bay. 
Then  the  next  step  is  to  surpass 
that  record. 

*  *         * 

The  next  state  examination  will 
be  held  at  Sanduskv  instead  of  Co- 
limibus  as  before  announced.  Full 
particulars  concerning  this  change 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue. 

*  *         * 

The  teacher  in  the  country  school 
who  finds  the  school  grounds  inno- 
cent of  trees,  grass,  and  flowers 
has  a  good  opportunity  just  now  to 
improve  conditions  and  help  him- 
self at  the  same  time. 

*  ♦         * 

We  complain,  at  times,  because 
we  imust  earn  our  bread  by  hard 
work,  little  thinking  how  it  spices 
up  life  to  be  obliged  to  do  so. 
Otherwise  we  should  soon  become 
pessimists  or  hypochondriacs  and 
life  would  lose  its  zest  and  flavor. 
Happiness  does  not  come  from 
what  we  buy  but  from  what  we  do. 

*  .    *    '     * 

The  young  man  said  if  he  se- 
cured  a   better    position    for   next 
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year  he  would  attend  summer 
school  in  vacation.  This  is  a  re- 
version of  the  logical  order  of 
things.  He  ought  to  be  willing  to 
invest  in  himself  if  he  wants  others 
to  do  so.  He  certainly  doesn't  want 
to  be'  hired  to  do  what  is  best  for 
himself.-  The  way  to  get  a  better 
position  is  to  get  ready  for  it. 

He  *  * 

Of  course,  we  know  that  we  are 
all  right  and  the  wonder  is  that  the 
other  person  doesn't  see  the  matter 
as  we  do.  It  must  be  sheer  per- 
versity on  his  part.  Why  will  peo- 
ple be  so  obstinate  ?  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  we  decided  in  the  right  way 
long  ago,  and  yet  people  keep  right 
on  discussing  it  as  if  we  hadn't  set- 
tled it. 

*  )K  * 

•  In  days  of  yore  one  of  the  duties 
falling  to  our  lot  was  to  move  the 
rail  fence  over  a  few  feet  that  the 
fence-row  might  be  ploughed.  If 
all  teachers  would  do  this  the 
schools  would  be  the  better  for  it. 
Ploughing  the  pedagogical  fence- 
row  means  a  trip  to  Put-in-Bay,  or 
San  Francisco,  or  Europe,  or  possi- 
bly it  means  attending  a  good  sum- 
mer school.  At  any  rate  this  fence- 
row  should  be  ploughed. 

*  *         * 

Sometimes  we  attend  a  lecture 
with  open  minds,  ready  to  change 
our  opinions  on  the  subject,  and 
sometimes  we  attend  to  have  opin- 
ions made  for  us.  It  is  much  easier 
to  gain  ready-made  opinions  than 


to  work  through  a  subject  to  a  log- 
ical, rational  conclusion. 

The  assignment  of  the  lesson  for 
tomorrow  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  recitation 
to-day,  and  this  should  be  done  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  period  in 
order  that  there  may  be  ample  time 
for  doing  it  right.  There  may  be 
difficulties  that  should  be*  pointed" 
out,  and  unless  this  is  done  the  pu- 
pils may  spend  much  time  uselessly. 
The  assignment  of  lessons  is  a  good! 
test  of  a  good  teacher. 

*  *         * 

Lamb  says  "A  laugh  is  worth  a 
hundred  groans  in  any  market/'' 
and  yet  there  are  those  here  aniT 
there  who  seem  to  think  that  a 
laugh  betokens  weakness,  idleness, 
or  downright  inanity.  Bless  thein 
dear  somber  souls,  they  will  never 
know  the  joy  of  living  until  they 
have  had  a  good  hearty  soulful 
laugh.  *         *         * 

Complacency  is  a  frightful  mal- 
ady and  has  but  one  remedy,  work. 
To  let  "well  enough  alone"  is  goocT 
doctrine,  provided  we  know  there 
is  "well  enough."  If  our  "welt 
enough"  is  sluggishness,  or  dor- 
mancy then  it  ought  not  to  be  let 
alone.  Daphne  became  complacent 
only  when  she  was  transformecf 
into  a  tree.  Moral :  Wooden  men 
and  women  are  always  complacent. 

*  -    *         * 

We  are  led  to  wonder  if  there  is- 
a  single  teacher  in  Ohio  whose  in- 
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"terests  we  have  slighted  in  this 
-number  of  the  Monthly.  In  each 
issue  we  endeavor  to  provide  some- 
thing for  every  teacher,  and  we  are 
making  a  special  effort  in  this  nimi- 
T>er  to  spread  a  feast  that  will  pro- 
vide palatable  nourishment  for 
^very  teacher,  from  the  kindergart- 
ner  to  the  college  president.  If  any 
one  has  been  neglected  it  has  been 
•quite  unintentional.  The  articles 
<:over  a  wide  range,  and  there  is 
not  one  of  them  but  provides  much 
that  is  helpfully  suggestive. 

*  ♦         * 

The  unanimity  of  sentiment  rel- 
ative to  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
•college  affairs  that  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature  so  long  is 
really  beautiful  .to  behold.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  countryman  who 
went  to  visit  the  city  friend  and 
was  telling  him  of  the  changes  go- 
ing on  among  the  people  back  home 
all  of  whom  the  city  friend  knew 
in  his  boyhood.  In  course  of  time 
he  mentioned  the  death  of  a  well- 
known  man  in  the  community, 
whereupon  the  city  man,  in  sur- 
prise, asked,  "What,  is  he  dead? 
What  was  the  complaint?"  To 
which  the  country  friend  replied, 
""No   complaint  at   all;   everybody 

satisfied." 

*  *        * 

Gentle  Reader:  Did  you  at- 
tend the  State  Association  meeting 
at  Put-in-Bay  last  year  ?  If  not,  do 
you  realize  that  that  is  a  really  good 
meeting?     Do   you  know  that,  if 


you  are  hoping  to  advance  in  the 
profession  of  teaching,  that  that 
meeting  is  worth  all  it  costs?  Do 
you  think  that  it  is  good  only  for 
city  superintendents?  Do  you 
know  how  these  men  came  to  be 
city  superintendents  ?  Certainly, 
not  by  staying  away  from  such 
meetings,  thinking  they  are  in- 
tended for  other  people.  This 
meeting  belongs  to  you,  is  arranged 
for  your  profit  and  pleasure,  and 
you  will  be  the  greatest  loser  if  you 
fail  to  avail  yourself  of  its  privil- 
eges.    This  is  the  whole  case  in  a 

nut-shell. 

*  3((         * 

Senator  Duvall's  name  appears 
on  two  of  the  very  important  meas- 
ures that  became  laws,  'and  he  cer- 
tainly may  feel  honored  in  father- 
ing two  such  worthy  measures.  The 
one  divorces  school  election  from 
politics,  and  the  other  provides  a 
minimum  salary  of  forty  dollars  a 
month  for  teachers.  These  are  two 
measures  that  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  all  progressive  teachers  of 
the  State  for  some  time,  but  were 
put  into  form  through  the  agency 
of  the  Ohio  School  Improvement 
Association,  of  which  Supt.  S.  K. 
Mardis,  of  Toronto,  is  President. 
All  honor  to  the  men  through 
whose  work  and  influence  these 
laws  were  enacted. 

*  *         * 

Representative  Shankland 
deserves  great  credit  for  his  untir- 
ing work  in  the  legislature  to  se- 
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cure  the  passage'  of  the  bill  which 
provides  for  the  printing  of  the  ex- 
amination questions  by  the  School 
Commissioner.  In  the  closing 
hours  of  the  session  there  was  hurry 
and  skurry  every  minute  to  rush 
favorite  bills  through,  but  never 
did  Mr.  Shaukland  relax  his  vigi- 
lance for  this  bill.  It  is  just  what 
we  all  want  and  it  would  have  been 
a  misfortune  to  have  it  fail  of  pass- 
age. While  not  forgetting  the 
work  of  many  others  for  this  bill, ' 
we  feel  that  all  the  teachers  of 
Ohio  are  under  peculiar  obligations 
to  Mr.  Shankland. 

*         *         * 

It  is  well  to  pay  cash  as  we  go 
along.  It  simplifies  the  whole  pro- 
cess and  is  altogether  satisfactory. 
The  boy  knows  what  is  due  him 
and  ought  to  have  prompt  pay- 
ment. He  knows  well  enough 
whether  praise  or  punishment  is 
due,  and,  in  either  case,  is  the  bet- 
ter for  promptness  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  account.  Prompt  pay- 
ment begets  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  paymaster.  The  boy  knows 
his  duty  to  constituted  authority 
and  if  he  is  remiss  he  knows  there 
is  something  coming  to  him  which, 
for  his  own  sake,  may  not  be  omit- 
ted, lie  is  quick  to  see  when  jus- 
tice is  meted  out  or  withheld.  The 
debt  should  be  paid  when  it  is  due 
—  and  the  whole  debt,  no  more,  no 
l^^^s.  *         ^         ^ 

One  of  the  most  righteous  meas- 
ures that  was  passed  by  the  recent 


legislature  was  that  which  increases 
the  salary  of  the  State  School  Com- 
missioner to  four  thousand  dollars. 
The  bill  was  in  jeopardy  as  the 
time  for  adjournment  approached 
but  Representative  Edgar  Ervin 
and  other  friends  of  the  bill  kept 
unceasingly  at  it  until  it  was  passed. 
By  this  bill  the  Commissioner  is 
given  a  salary  that  tends  to  dig- 
nify the  office  and  make  the  incum- 
bent feel  that  the  interests  of  the 
schools  are  neither  ignored  nor  be- 
littled. Then,  again,  we  feel  cer- 
tain that  this  recognition  of  this 
office  will  have  a  tendency  to  ele- 
vate the  work  of  all  teachers  to  a 
higher  plane  and  ultimately  reward 

this  work  with  larger  salaries. 
*         *         * 

Down  in  the  country  there  is  a 
teacher  who  has  been  teaching  this 
year  for  the  pittance  of  thirty  dol- 
lars a  month  but  next  year  will  re- 
ceive not  less  than  forty  dollars. 
This  means  that  eighty  dollars  have 
been  added  to  the  annual  salary  of 
this  teacher  and  this  addition  has 
come  about  through  the  ceaseless 
efforts  of  the  educational  leaders 
of  Ohio.  Now,  in  all  fairness,  it 
would  seem  that  this  teacher  might 
afford  a  few  dollars  out  of  this  ad- 
dition for  a  trip  to.  Ptrt-in-Bay  just 
to  see  and  hear  some  of  these  lead- 
ers by  whose  efforts  these  new  con- 
ditions have  been  brought  about. 
Out  of  the  26,000  teachers  in  Ohio 
there  certainly  ought  to  be  at  least 
one  thousand  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Association. 
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Manual  training  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  and  very 
soon  there  will  be  a  loud  call  for 
men  to  supervise  the  work  in  this 
line.  These  men  must,  first  of  all, 
be  teachers  well  equipped  for  the 
usual  lines  of  work  with  special  fit- 
ness for  manual  training  instruc- 
tion. They  must  know  both  the 
science  and  the  art  of  this  work, 
and  to  do  this  they  must  become 
students  under  competent  instruc- 
tion. The  young  man  who  devotes 
the  coming  vacation  to  this  will 
have  a  great  advantage  over  the 
other  young  man  who  fails  to  do 
so,  and  in  due  time  will  hear  a  call 
for  his  services.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  commercial  work.  Good 
teachers    in    both    these    lines    are 

comparatively  scarce. 

*         *        * 

We  are  pleased  to  present  to  our 
readers  a  brief  summary  of  the 
legislation  of  the  past  session  that 
affects  the  schools  more  or  less  di- 
rectly. It  will  be  evident,  at  a 
glance,  that  the  trend  of  all  these 
bills  is  forward  not  backward,  and 
upward,  not  downward.  Too  much 
can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  wis- 
dom and  clear-sightedness  that  put 
these  laws  upon  the  statute  books, 
for  they  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  schools  of  Ohio  are  advancing, 
that  public  sentiment  looks  with 
favor  upon  this  advance,  and  that 
our  law-makers  are  lending  the 
weight  of  their  influence  toward 
the  goal  which  the  schools  and 
teachers  have  in  view. 


One  of  the  most  valuable  school 
publications  we  have  seen  recently 
is  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Cincinnati  board  of  education. 
This  committee  was  appointed  ta 
visit  other  cities  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection. In  executing  this  com- 
mission they  visited  thirteen  of  the 
larger  cities  and  forty-six  build- 
ings. The  report  covers  in  a  com- 
prehensive way  the  entire  range  of 
school  activities  and  is,  therefore 
of  great  value  to  boards  of  educa- 
tion, to  teachers,  and  to  parents. 
Primarily  this  is  a  report  to  the 
board  of  education  but  we  do  not 
desitate  to  predict  that  it  will  have 
a  far-reaching  influence  all  over  our  ' 
country  in  stimulating  better  school 
conditions.  Every  superintendent 
should    see    that   members    of    the 

board  receive  copies  of  this  report. 
♦         ♦         * 

The  educational  investigation  in 
Cleveland  and  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Elementary  Schools 
have  given  rise  to  sundry  remarks 
in  professional  and  other  journals. 
The  Forum  says  "The  chief  fault 
of  the  teport  is  its  amateurishness 
and  the  consequent  rashness  in 
drawing  conclusions.''  Again  it 
says  "Only  trained  experts  can  suc- 
cessfully carry  on  an  examination 
that  will  actually  establish  a  case. 
How  much  weight  would  be  at- 
tached to  the  findings  of  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  teachers  regard- 
ing the  efficiency  of  a  garrison  or  a 
hospital."  The  trouble  with  all 
such  investigations  is  that  they  are 
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too  apt  to  be  "frenzied."  We  are 
still  convinced  that  the  schools  of 
Cleveland  are  among  the  best  in 
the  United  States. 

*  *  * 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
editors  of  an  educational  journal 
have  exceptional  opportunities  to 
know  the  sentiments  of  teachers. 
They  are  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  thousands  of  them  and 
thus  come  to  know  their  desires  al- 
most instinctively.  This  being 
true  we  feel  justified  in  calling  at- 
tention once  more  to  the  matter  of 
having  only  one  book  in  each  sub- 
ject for  the  work  of  the  Reading 
Circle.  This  is  the  wish  of  the 
teachers  and  that  is  a  good  reason 
why  we  should  advocate  it.  The 
teachers  want  this  plan  because  it 
is  sensible  and 'simple  and  will  cer- 
tainly redound  to  the  interest  of  the 
Reading  Circle.  This  is  what  the 
teachers  want  and  as  they  are  the 
interested  parties  their  desires 
should  be  very  carefully  consid- 
ered. *         *         * 

Good  morning  I  Have  you  read 
our  advertising  pages?  They  are 
really  very  interesting  and  are  well 
worth  reading.  They  represent  the 
genius  of  the  firms  they  represent 
and,  hence,  may  be  considered  the 
very  best  in  the  repertoire  of  these 
firms.  We  are  very  careful  to  take 
only  the  best  advertising,  and  we 
can  assure  our  readers  that  we  fully 
believe  that  every  statement  made 
in  our  advertising  pages   is    fully 


warranted.  In  accepting  advertis- 
ing we  assume  this  to  be  true,  and, 
otherwise,  we  should  reject  it.  This 
being  the  case,  we  bespeak  for  our 
advertisers  a  careful  reading  of 
what  they  say.  Moreover,  it  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  these  advertisers 
make  it  possible  to  give  our  read- 
ers more  and  better  service  than  we 
could  possibly  do  without  their  as- 
sistance. 

The  Monthly  is  too  old  to  in- 
dulge in  very  much  self  praise,  but 
"Notes  from  the  Nile,"  published 
this  month  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  T. 
C.  Mendenhall,  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  day,  is  an  article  of 
such  rare  merit  and  interest  as  to 
warrant  some  special  reference. 
Very  few  men  have  the  ability  to 
see  with  such  accuracy,  and  de- 
scribe with  such  charming  simplic- 
ity as  Dr.  Mendenhall,  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  remembered  the 
Monthly  in  this  manner  is  cer- 
tainly cause  for  congratulation. 
For  five  years,  he  has  been  an  ex- 
ile from  the  land  he  loves,  seeking 
health,  and  in  a  personal  letter  to 
the  editor,  accompanying  his  arti- 
cle, states  that  the  only  reason  he 
has  for  knowing  that  the  Monthly 
still  has  an  existence  is  his  firm  be- 
lief in  "the  survival  of  the  fittest." 
Now  that  his  European  address  — 
Florence,  Italy,  care  of  Thomas 
Cook  and  Sons  —  is  known,  the 
Monthly  will  visit  him  each 
month,  and  any  of  his  hosts  of  Ohio 
friends  can  communicate  with  him. 
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It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  his  health 
may  soon  permit  his  return  to  Ohio 
where  a  most  cordial  welcome 
awaits  him. 


The  use  of  buildings  for  vacation 
schools  under  direction  of  Board  of 
Education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  CINCIN- 
NATI SCHOOL  BOARD'S  COMMITTEE 
OF  INSPECTION. 

Among  the  recommendations  in 
the  report  which  was  made  by  the 
Committee  of  Inspection  of  the 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  are 
the  following:  i.  Manual  training, 
commercial  and  academic  courses 
in  high  schools  for  both  day  and 
night  pupils.  2.  High  school  build- 
ings provided  with  auditorium, 
gymnasium,  lunch  room,  lockers, 
toilet  rooms,  and  bath-rooms  if 
properly  supervised.  3.  Ample 
play-grounds  for  all  elementary 
schools  and  well-lighted  play-rooms 
in  basement.  4.  Janitor  service 
should  be  graded  and  placed  on 
merit  system  under  direction  of 
mechanical  engineer  who  should 
have  power  of  removal.  Mechani- 
cal engineer  and  principal  to  have 
power  of  appointment.  5.  Adjus- 
table seats  and  desks  for  all  schools. 
6.  Medical  inspection  under  direc- 
tion of  Board  of  Health.  7.  The 
extension  of  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion to  all  districts  where  fifty  or 
more  pupils  five  years  of  age  can 
be  registered.  8.  More  extensive 
use  of  stereopticons  and  pictures 
for  visual  instruction.  9.  Provision 
for  special  instruction  for  truants, 
incorrigibles,  and  pupils  who  are 
behind   others   of    same   age.      10. 


SCHOOL  LE6ISUTI0N. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Snyder,  the  most  efficient 
chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  State 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
for  the  following  facts  relative  to 
recent  school  legislation.  The  De- 
partment is  compiling  the  recently 
amended  or  enacted  laws  as  rapidly 
as  they  can  be  secured  from  those 
who  have  them  in  charge : 

Senate  Bill  No.  60,  providing 
that  the  names  of  candidates  for 
the  board  of  education  shall  appear 
on  separate  tickets,  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  without  party  emblem, 
passed  both  branches,  and  became 
a  law. 

Senate  Bill  No  103,  providing 
for  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers, 
$40.00  per  month  for  eight  months, 
and  for  state  aid  to  the  districts 
which,  after  making  the  maximum 
levy,  have  not  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  the  amount,  is  now  a  law. 

House  Bill  No.  418,  was  passed 
by  both  branches.  It  provides  that 
boards  of  education  may  contract 
with  private  schools  for  schooling 
the  children  residing  in  the  district 
under  control  of  the  board. 

House  Bill  No.  295,  provides 
that  by  a  vote  of  the  electors  in  any 
district  the  board  of  education  is 
authorized  to  make  a  levy,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  maximum  local  levy 
of  12  mills,  of  not  more  than  5 
mills  for  any  number  of  consecu- 
tive years  not  to  exceed  five. 

House  Bill  No.  212,  amends  the 
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present  laws  relating  to  the  pen- 
sioning of  teachers.  It  limits  the 
appropriations  of  boards  for  pen- 
sion fynds  to  not  less  than  i  per 
cent  nor  more  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  gross  receipts  from  taxation. 
It  also  prohibits  boards  of  educa- 
tion from  using  the  principal  of 
any  moneys  received  from  dona- 
tions, legacies,  gifts,  bequests,  or 
other  sources. 

House  Bill  No  134,  authorizes 
boards  of  education  in  cities  and 
trustees  in  graded  schools  to  main- 
tain day  schools  for  the  deaf. 

House  Bill  No.  470  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  township  li- 
braries. 

House  Bill  No.  347  amends 
section  3934  making  it  optional 
with  boards  of  education  in  special 
school  districts  whether  or  not  they 
will  transport  to  school  pupils  liv- 
ing in  the  district  at  a  distance  of 
i^  miles  or  more  from  the  school 
house. 

House  Hill  No  86  provides  that 
incorporated  villages  shall  become 
village  school  districts  only  when 
said  villiages  have  a  tax  dupulicate 
of  $100,000  or  more. 

Senate  Bill  No.  36  fixes  the 
term  of  the  commissioner  of  schools 
at  two  years. 

Senate  Bill  No.  22  abolishes 
the  right  of  boards  of  review  to 
fix  the  school  levy  in  city  districts. 

House  Bill  No.  135  saves  to 
the  school  fund  the  i  per  cent  of 
said  fund  formerly  allowed  county 
auditors. 

House  Bill  No.  317  providing 
for  salaries  to  state  officials,  makes 
the  salary  of  the  state  commissioner 
of  common  schools  $4,000. 

House  Bill  No.  306  provides 
that  the  examination  questions  for 
county  examinations  shall  be 
printed  by  the  state  and  sent  out 


under  seal,  the  same  to  be  broken 
at  the  time  of  the  examination  in 
the  presence  of  a  majority  of  the 
board  and  the  applicants. 

The  provisions  of  each  of  these 
new  laws  are  self-explanatory  and 
comment  is,  therefore,  unnecessary. 
We  can  not  refrain,  however,  from 
making  a  few  congratulatory  re- 
marks relative  to  the  increase  in 
the  salary  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioner to  $4,000.00.  After  so  many 
years  of  waiting  and  working  for 
this  increase,  the  Legislature  has 
at  last  recognized  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  this  Department  in  a 
financial  manner.  The  attempt  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
reduce  the  salary  from  $4,000.00  as 
provided  in  the  House  Bill,  to 
$3,000.00.  was  defeated  largely 
through  the  eflForts  of  Chief  Clerk 
Snyder,  who  is  ever  watchful  of 
the  interests  of  the  Department  and 
the  schools.  Commissioner  Jones, 
whose  unfortunate  accident  com- 
I)elled  him  to  remain  at  his  home 
durins^  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, is  the  recipient  of  many  mes- 
sages of  sympathy  on  account  of 
his  affliction  and  also  of  congratula- 
tion upon  his  success  in  the  Legis- 
lature. The  Commissioner  and  his 
assistants  are  giving  the  State  a 
vigorous  administration  and  the  in- 
crease in  salary  is  only  one  of  many 
indications  of  the  recogniti9n  which 
their  eflforts  are  receiving.  Before 
this  reaches  our  readers,  we  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that  Commis- 
sioner  Jones    will   have   recovered 
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sufficiently  from  his  accident  to  en- 
able him  to  take  up  his  active  work 
again,  and  his  sincere  efforts  to  do 
all  he  can  in  every  way  for  the  cause 
of  education  in  Ohio  are  certain  to 
continue  to  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. 


in  Zanesville  before  these  teachers 
were  bom.  .  To  put  it  in  another 
way  Supt.  Lash  is  the  grandfather, 
educationally,  of  scores  of  the  little 
folks  in  Zanesville  at  this  time,  and 
yet  he  is  one  of  the  youngest  and 
most  vigorous  grandfathers  to  be 


W.    D.   LASH. 


SUPCRINTCNDENT  W.  D.  LASH. 

The  pen  trembles  just  a  little  in 
recording  the  fact  that  any  man 
has  been  connected  with  the  schools 
of  one  city  for  thirty-four  years. 
There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  in 
Ohio,  if  not  thousands,  who  are 
not  thirty-four  years  old,  and  that 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  Supt. 
Lash  began '  his  educational  career 


found  anywhere.  No  man  can 
remain  for  this  length  of  time  in 
connection  with  the  schools  of  any 
city  who  does  not  possess  many 
sterling  qualities,  qualities  that  will 
stand  wear  and  strain.  Hence,  it 
is  inevitable  that  we  pronounce,  at 
once,  in  favor  of  Supt.  Lash's  integ- 
rity, his  fidelity  to  right  standards, 
his    progressive    spirit,    his   ability 
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to  keep  pace  with  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing city  and  expanding  educa- 
tional developments.  It  has  been 
said  that  Supt.  Lash  is  conserva- 
tive. True  enough.  He  always 
looks  before  he  leaps,  but  the  fact 
to  be  noted  is  that  he  doesn't  fail 
to  leap.  He  takes  time  to  find  out 
what  is  right,  and  then  he  is  not 
bothered  with  tacking  on  amend- 
ments, nor  humiliated  by  repeals. 
At  this  moment  he  has  the  abso- 
lute confidence  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation and  the  people  and  his  word 
with  all  these  is  as  good  as  his  affi- 
davit. 

His  successful  career  began  on 
the  farm  where  he  learned  to  work, 
a  prime  requisite  for  success  in 
school  affairs.  Later  on  he  was 
compelled  to  work  more  in  order  to 
meet  the  expenses  incident  to  a  col- 
lege course.  So  that  work  is  the 
law  of  life  with  him  as  with  every 
successful  man,  in  whatsoever  bus- 
iness he  may  be  engaged.  Supt. 
Lash  graduated  from  Ohio  Univer- 
sity in  June  1871,  and  the  next 
year  taught  at  Jackson,  as  princi- 
apl  of  the  high  school,  and  later 
in  the  year,  as  superintendent. 
Then  he  was  called  to  Zanesville, 
working  three  years  as  assistant 
principal,  three  years  as  principal 
of  the  high  school,  and  then  in 
1878  he  was  elected  superintend- 
ent. "And  the  end  is  not  yet."  In 
1883  a  new  high  school  building 
was  erected  but  this  building  is 
now  inadequate  and  contracts  are 
let  for  a  new  one  which  will  be 


ready  in  September  of  next  ycai. 
This  new  building  will  contain 
thirty  rooms  exclusive  of  assembly 
room  and  a  large  auditorium.  .With 
eminent  propriety  Supt.  Lash 
might  say  of  all  these  advances 
"quaeque  ipse  vidi,  et  quorum  pars 
magna  fui"  but  his  innate  modesty, 
which  is  at  once  his  strength  and 
his  charm  would  interdict  even  the 
thought,  much  less  the  words. 
Upon  the  altar  so  solid,  so  ornate, 
so  symmetrical,  which  Supt.  Lash 
has  erected  by  his  thirty-four  years 
of  incessant  work  we  lay  our  trib- 
ute of  respect  and  feel  honored  in 
so  doing. 


TWO  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the 
report  of  the  Cincinnati  Committee 
of  Inspection  speaks  volumes  with- 
out notes  or  comment  from  any 
other  source: 

The  Committee  was  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  princi- 
pal as  a  determining  factor  in  the 
character  of  a  school.  Where  the 
principal  is  progressive,  tactful,  en- 
ergetic, and  buoyant  of  spirit,  the 
school  is  a  model ;  where  the  prin- 
cipal is  otherwise,  the  school  seems 
to  reflect  his  personality. 

In  one  beautiful,  new,  and  well 
equipped  school,  there  was  much 
marching  to  and  fro,  and  after  pu- 
pils reached  their  rooms,  books  had 
to  be  borrowed,  absence  inquired 
about,  and  old  differences  settled, 
so  that  it  was  ten  minutes  at  least 
before  the  lesson  proper  was  taken 
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up,  and  then  everyone  seemed  in  a 
bad  humor.  The  principal  told  us 
not  to  go  into  this  room,  for  "she 
is  no  good,"  and  not  into  that  one, 
for  "she  is  a  back  number,"  and 
not  into  the  other,  for  "that  class 
is  a  poor  one,"  etc.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear to  feel  responsible  in  any  way 
for  these  things.  He  was  short  and 
irritable  in  dealing  with  teachers, 
and  still  more  so  with  pupils.  In 
going  into  a  room  he  interrupted 
the  work  at  once  with,  "What  are 
you  doing?  History?-  What  do 
you  know  about  history?  You 
.don't  know  anything  about  Wash- 
ington, do  you?  Go  to  the  board 
and  diagram  his  campaigns.  I 
thought  you  couldn't,"  etc.  Teach- 
ers wore  a  languid,  don't  care  ex- 
pression ;  their  attitude  toward  pu- 
pils was  unsympathetic,  their  les- 
sons seemed  to  lack  aim.  The  pu- 
pils seemed  indifferent,  slightly 
disrespectful  or  subdued,  careless 
in  their  work,  and  decidedly  unre- 
sponsive. In  the  arithmetic  all  had 
finished  the  first  problem,  but  no 
two  had  the  same  answer.  An  oral 
problem  was  given  by  the  principal 
with  the  same  result.  Teachers 
were  not  frank  about  their  work, 
but  conveyed  the  impression  that 
their  classes  were  doing  what,  upon 
cursor}'  inspection,  they  were  not. 
Occasionally  a  sympathetic  and  in- 
spiring teacher  was  found,  but  as 
a  rule  nagging  and  espionage 
seemed  to  characterize  the  disci- 
pline. 

In  another  school  the  opposite  of 


all  this  was  seen.  We  listened  to 
the  music,  and  heard  the  pupils 
sing  at  sight  selections  composed 
or  arranged  by  the  principal  him' 
sqlf .  We  concluded  that  music  was 
his  hobby,  but  just  then  the  pro- 
gram called  for  grammar.  The 
recitation  was  promptly  started  by 
the  pupils,  and  the  teacher  and 
principal  took  part  as  if  the  two 
had  prepared  the  lesson  together. 
Every  pupil  was  on  the  alert  and 
could  not  be  confused.  We  heard 
classes  in  history,  arithmetic,  com- 
position, art  reading  and  physical 
training,  in  each  of  which  we  noted 
the  pupils'  eagerness  to  tell  or  do, 
the  teachers'  definite  purpose  in 
everytliing  they  were  doing,  and 
the  thorough  understanding  of  the 
principal  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  his  dexterity  in  making  him- 
self an  unobtrusive  part  of  it.  Pu- 
pils were  questioned  by  us  in  many 
grades.  Many  pupils  had  skipped 
a  grade,  but  all  seemed  prepared. 
Mental  alertness  and  earnestness 
characterized  all  the  work,  and 
good  will  and  considerateness  char- 
acterized the  behavior.  The  prin- 
cipal and  teachers  seemed  remark- 
ably quiet  and  undemonstrative, 
but  on  close  observation  we  noticed 
a  little  touch  here,  or  responsive 
glance  there,  a  bare  suggestion  of 
appreciation  hardly  noticed  by  any 
but  the  one  addressed,  a  freedom 
from  either  effusiveness  or  nag- 
ging, a  definiteness  of  purpose  on 
the  part  of  teachers  in  everything 
done,   an   alacrity   of   response   on 
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the  part  of  pupils,  and  an  abso- 
lutely good  understanding  and  mu- 
tual respect  on  the  part  of  every- 
body. This  impressed  us  the  more, 
the  longer  we  stayed,  and  made  us 
feel  that  the  old  ramshackle  build- 
ing was  a  hallowed  place,  and  the 
teachers  were  inspired.  And  they 
were.  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school;  as  the  principal  is,  so  are 
the  teachers.  When  we  left  we  ut- 
tered no  word  of  commendation. 
Work  that  is  a  little  better  than  or- 
dinary we  praise ;  before  a  master- 
piece, we  are  silent. 

This  principal  was  given  large 
liberty.  He  was  a  student,  and  had 
made  a  special  study  of  all  parts 
of  the  course  of  study.  He  was  a 
teacher,  and  practiced  the  art  every 
day.    He  was  a  gentleman. 

Of  the  first  principal,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  developed  under  a  rigid 
administrative  system  of  penalties 
and  rules,  and  his  nature  responded 
to  it  in  kind.  The  natural  out- 
come was  a  martinet. 


A  REMARKABLE  COMPOSITION. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Supt.  E.  D. 
Lyon,  of  Madisonville,  in  his  visits 
to  the  schools  uftderi ,liis  charge, 
gave  out  subjects  fdT^.jco'mptf)sitions. 
These  compositions; werer t<a4)e;. im- 
promptu, although  tliere  had  been 
more  or  less  reading  on* the  varioqs.. 
subjects  previously.  Three  subjects 
were  assigned  in  an  eighth  grade, 
and  they  were  about  beginning  the 
writing  when  Fannie  Woodard 
came  to  him  quietly  and  asked  per- 


mission to  write  hers  in  blank  verse. 
Permission  was  given  and  at  the 
end  of  the  allotted  time  her  compo- 
sition was  submitted  with  the 
others.  We  give  this  production 
just  as  it  was  written  because  it  is 
certainly  very  remarkable  for  a 
fourteen-year-old  girl  to  do  such,  a 
piece  of  work: 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  BRUN- 
HILDE. 

The  hero,    who  was  unfamiliar,   quite, 
With  any  mode  of  cowardice  or  fear, 
Stood   with   his  hand  entangled  in  the 

mane 
Of  Greyfell,  that  most  tried  and  trusty 

steed ; 
And    gazing    eastward,    saw    the    castle 

there 
In   silhouette  against  the   morning  sky. 
For  Phoebus,  waking  from  his  slumbers 

deep. 
Began    to    drive    his    steeds    across    the 

blue. 

Then,   with  a  shout  of  triumph  and  of 

pride. 
Did  Siegfried,  the  brave  warrior,  gallop 

forth 
On  Greyfell.     As  they  then  approached 

the  moat, 
The   fierce   flames,    which,    but  a    short 

while  ago 
Had  glowed  so  fiercely,  now  sank  down 

instead 
To  let  the  brave  one  through  the  castle 

gate. 

And   what  a   sight   was   there   the   eyes 
to  greet! 
•'^ Birds,  dogs,  and  horses,  nay.  their  mas- 
ters, too. 

All  sound  asleep.     And  then  on  through 
the  house 

Passed     Siegfried.     Here    a    page    and 
maid  of  honor, 
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There    a    lord    about    to   kiss    a    lady's 

hand;   and  here 
A   servant  with  a  dish  from  which  he 

had. 
Long    years    ago,    the    contents    sweet 

upset ; 
All  sound  asleep.    But  soon,  away  from 

these. 
Came   Siegfried   to  the  couch  whereon 

the  queen, 
The  maiden  queen  of  Isenstein,  reposed. 

He  gazed  with   wonder  at  the  maiden 

there. 
Her  blue-black  hair,  soft    scaping  from 

the  pearls 
Which,    with    a    selfish    grasp    held    it 

confined, 
Streamed      o'er      the      coverlet     which 

moulded     there 
Itself  in  wonder  to  the  perfect  limbs. 

Long    Siegfried    gazed    at    the    beauty 

rare. 
Then,    with   a   quick   impulse,   he   knelt 

a-dowji 
And  on  the  perfect  forehead  pressed  a 

kiss. 

The    maiden   opened   both   her   lustrous 

eyes, 
A  soft  sigh  breathed — and  then  the  cas- 
tle woke. 

Fan  Woodward, 
Eighth  Grade,  Madisonville,  O. 
March  30,  '06. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

— Supt.  E.  C.  Hedrick,  of  Clarks- 
burg:,  will  have  six  graduates  May 
22.  President  Herbert  Welch 
Delaware,  will  deliver  the  address 
This  is  a  township  high  school 
has  recently  been  advanced  from 
third  to  second  grade.  The  schools 
of   the   township   have   been  thor- 


oughly organized  with  three  years 
work  in  the  high  school  and  nine 
below.  The  high  school  has  nine 
months  and  the  districts  eight  and 
a  half. 

— Supt.  F.  S.  Coultrap  will  grad- 
uate 15  girls  and  10  boys  May  18. 
He  is  looking  forward  to  next  year 
when  the  new  $60,000  building  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy.  The  en- 
tire second  floor  will  be  devoted  to 
the  high  school,  which,  by  the  way, 
Supt.  Coultrap  has  increased  three 
hundred  per  cent. 

—  Prin.  O.  S.  Nelson,  of  the 
Wayne  township,  Fayette  county, 
high  school  graduated  a  class  of 
tight  at  Good  Hope  April  25th. 

—  Miami  University  has  furn- 
ished 30  college  presidents,  76  col- 
lege professors,  and  168  other 
teachers,  besides  one  President,  6 
governors,  3  cabinet  officers,  7  sen- 
ators, and  23  congressmen. 

—  The  boy  in  describing  his 
work  in  school  incidentally  men- 
tioned Caesar's  message  veni,  zndi, 
vici.  Whereupon  the  father  called 
Caesar  a  fool,  saying  that  he  could 
have  sent  ten  word^^jRr  the  same 
monev. 


•H 
thi 


and  —  Supt.  J:  A.  G 


^  denhall,  of  the 
oftfi^^fenia,   addressed 
\Si  Qin^fon  county  April 
of  Literature. 


Greulach,  of  Con- 
voy, will  graduate  a  class  of  three 
May  14th.  The  class  address  will 
be  given  by  I.  M.  Cochran. 
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—  Prin.  R.  D.  Crout,  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Grove  high  school,  has 
made  a  good  record  this  year  and 
has  shown  himself  master  of  the 
situation. 

—  Hugo  J.  Anthony,  who  has 
served  as  principal  of  the  St.  Henry 
schools  for  four  years  with  great 
fidelity  and  satisfaction  to  all,  has 
already  been  elected  for  three  years, 
beginning  with  September,  1906,  as 
superintendent  of  the  Minster 
schools,  the  salary  for  the  term  be- 
ing $4,000.00.  This  is  a  very 
marked  recognition  of  genuine  abil- 
ity and  real  success,  and  the  board 
of  education  at  Minster  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  wisdom  of 
their  choice. 

—  Mercer  county  teachers  held  a 
meeting  at  Celina,  April  14.  Supt. 
W.  T.  Trump,  of  South  Cherleston, 
made  two  excellent  addresses  and 
received  a  most  cordial  greeting 
from  his  friends  in  this  county, 
among  whom  he  labored  for  two 
years.  He  is  one  of  the  growing 
young  men  in  the  profession  and  is 
in  demand  for  work  at  associations. 
In  the  afternoon,  O.  T.  Corson 
talked  to  the  teachers.  The  report 
of  J.  F.  Frick,  Secretary  of  the 
Reading  Circles,  indicated  much 
aggressive  work  on  his  part  and  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  teachers 
and  superintendents  of  the  county. 
The  enrollment  for  the  year  is  157, 
the  number  of  teachers'  certificates 
issued,  jy,  and  teachers'  diplomas, 
23.     Pupils*    certificates    required, 


1,536,  diplomas,  134.  W.  H.  Bair, 
the  efficient  president  of  the  associ- 
ation, has  completed  his  twentieth 
year  of  reading  in  the  course. 

—  Supt.  J.  R.  Clark,  of  the  Mad 
River,  Clark  county,  township 
schools,  graduated  a  class  of  nine 
May  I.  President  C.  G.  Heckert, 
of  Wittenberg,  preached  the  bacca- 
laureate sermon  at  Enon,  April  29. 

—  Prin.  Lee  Leahy,  of  the  Blan- 
chester  high  school,  has  been  re- 
elected and  his  salary  increased  to 
$80  per  month. 

—  Prin.  F.  P.  Wheeler,  of  Mari- 
etta, has  been  living  over  again  the 
joys  of  his  boyhood  from  reading 
of  the  game  of  "bull-pen**  in  the 
April  Monthly.  He  knows  a  thing 
or  two  about  the  games  of  yore. 

—  Among  the  noted  speakers  at 
San  Francisco  will  be  Commis- 
sioner Harris,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Supt.  E. 
G.  Cooley,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Luther  Burbank,  Bishop 
Conaty,  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson, 
Prof.  John  Adams,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  Training  College, 
President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
and  Supt.  F.  Louis  Soldan. 

—  Miss  Ella  Ambuhl  reports  on 
the  Greene  county  meeting  as  fol- 
lows : 

A»  very  interesting  bi-monthly 
meeting  of  fhe  Greene  County 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in 
the  Auditorium  of  the  McKinley 
school   buildino^,    Xenia,    April    14. 
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Two  very  interesting  and  highly 
appreciated  numbers  were  addresses 
by  Miss  Letitia  Dillencourt,  one  of 
the  efficient  teachers  of  the  Xenia 
public  schools,  and  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Buck,  the  successful  teacher  of  sci- 
ence rn  the  Xenia  high  school.  Both 
addresses  were  illustrated  with  ste- 
reopticon  views  and  were  listened 
to  with  much  interest.  Miss  Dil- 
lencourt spent  the  summer  of  1905 
abroad,  and  her  address,  "Glimpses 
Beyond  the  Sea,"  treated  of  her 
own  experiences  and  observations. 
Mr.  Buck's  address  was  "High 
School  Science  Under  the  Lime 
Light."  It  was  a  scholarly  address, 
showing  that  the  speaker  was  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  his  subject. 

—  Supt.  L  G.  Guinther  will  have 
a  class  of  41.  The  exercises  will 
occupy  two  evenings.  The  first 
will  be  devoted  to  a  mock  General 
Assembly  and  a  full  quota  of  laws 
will  be  enacted.  On  the  second, 
there  will  be  a  mixed  program  in 
which  music  will  be  conspicuous. 
The  high  school  orchestra  will  be 
prominent. 

—  The  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Reading  Circle  will  meet  at  Co- 
lumbus, May  10-12  to  adopt  books 
for  the  year.  Three  days  will  be 
devoted  to  it  this  year  and  we  hope 
they  will  adopt  not  more  than  one 
book  each  day. 

—  The  Parkersburg  board  of  ed- 
ucation will  install  three  manual 
training  schools  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year.    Progress  is  the  law  of 


life  at  the   other  end  of  the  big 
bridge. 

—  The  Review  of  Reviezvs  re- 
cently contracted  for  ten  thousand 
sets  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Elson's  History 
of  the  United  States.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  now  publish  this  in  five 
superb  volumes.  Ohio  University 
comes  in  for  a  share  in  this  honor. 

—  The  Ohio  Organization  Com- 
mittee pi  the  N.  E.  A.  is  composed 
of  Prin.  Wells  L.  Griswold, 
Youngstown,  Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan, 
Columbus,  Supt.  J.  M.  H.  Freder- 
ick, Lakewood,  Supt.  Witi.  McK. 
Vance,  Miamisburg,  and  Prin.  O. 
P.  Voorhees,  Cincinnati. 

—  The  Drawing  Teachers  of 
South-western  Ohio  met  at  Day- 
ton, March  31st.  There^  was  a 
good  attendance  with  great  inter- 
est manifested  in  the  program. 
Miss  Petticrew  of  Piqua  was 
elected  President  to  succeed  Miss 
Alice  Robinson  of  Oxford,  Ohio, 
under  whose  successful  leadership 
the  meetings  have  been  conducted 
the  past  year. 

—  A  public  reception  was  given 
at  the  Oxford  schools,  April  28th. 
The  school  work  of  the  pupils  in 
all  the  grades  was  on  exhibition  as 
well  as  the  work  of  the  Manual 
Training  Department  under  Prof. 
Davis  of  Miami  University,  and 
Art  work  under  Mrs  Margaret  An- 
gell. 

—  Lee  A.  Dollinger  of  the  Sid- 
ney hic^h  school  spent  his  week  of 
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vacation  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  where 
Mrs.  Dollinger  is  staying  hoping 
to  regain  her  health.  While  there 
he  drove  over  Biltmore  in  com- 
pany with  R.  W.  Mitchell,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Defiance 
schools,  who  is  now  principal  of 
one  of  the  schools  in  that  city. 

—  Supt.  L.  C.  Dick  of  West  Jef- 
ferson will  graduate  five  boys  and 
seven  girls,  May  22.  This  is  the 
largest  class  in  the  history  of  the 
schools.  Dr.  S.  D.  Fess  of  Chicago 
University  will  deliver  the  class  ad- 
dress. 

—  One  examination  paper  read 
as  follows:  "The  Ancient  Mariner 
tells  of  the  great  fish  which  they 
caught  and  killed,  the  amertrose." 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Swartz  of  Park- 
ersburg  gears  the  machinery  up  a 
notch  every  little  while.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion the  teachers  were  re-elected 
without  having  made  application, 
mirabile  dictu,  and  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Their  tenure  of  office  de- 
pends upon  their  ability  and  wil- 
lingness to  do  the  work.  By  and  by, 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  word 
"hiring"  in  connection  with  teach- 
ers. Let  us  all  take  cognizance  of 
Parkersburg  and  help  make  the 
work  obsolete  in  pedagogical  par- 
lance. 

—  In  a  new  book  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co,  Boston, 
entitled  "A  Short  History  of  Eng- 
land's and  America's  Literature" 
by   Eva    March   Tappan,    we    find 


these  eloquent  statements:  i.  "That 
the  prime  object  of  studying  liter- 
ature is  to  develop  the  ability  to 
enjoy  it.  2.  That  in  every  work 
of  literary  merit  there  is  some- 
thing to  enjoy.  3.  That  it  is  less 
important  to  know  the  list  of  an 
author's  works  than  to  feel  the  im- 
pulse to  read  one  of  them.  4.  That 
it  is  better  to  know  a  few  authors 
well  than  to  learn  the  names  of 
many. 

—  When  the  educational  jour- 
nals announce  that  some  man  has 
been  elected  to  a  lucrative  position 
the  irreverent  sinner  construes  it  to 
mean  that  he  has  finally  landed  a 
job. 

—  Supt.  T.  Franklin  Johnson  of 
Iberia  has  resigned  his  position  to 
take  work  in  the  book  business  at 
a  larger  salary. 

—  The  Commencement  of  the 
Ohio  State  Normal  College  at  Ox- 
ford will  be  held  June  nth.  The 
Hon.  F.  A.  Cotton,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Instruction  of  Indiana 
will  deliver  the  annual  address. 

—  The  Dramatic  Club  of  Miami 
University  successfully  presented 
two  modern  comedies  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  L.  Gates  of  the  de- 
partment of  Oratory,  April  6th. 

—  Supt.  O.  M.  Soule  of  Frank- 
lin, in  a  recent  issue  of  a  local  pa- 
per, makes  a  strong  plea  for  greater 
simplicity  in  commencement  ap- 
pointments. This  he  does  in  the 
interests  of  pupils  of  limited  means 
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and    his    contention    is    altogether 
right  and  sensible. 

—  Miss  Irnia  Fenton,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Normal  College  at  Mi- 
ami University,  who  is  now  teach- 
ing in  Troy,  spent  her  April  vaca- 
tion in  Oxford. 

—  Miss  Ella  McSureley,  ass't  li- 
brarian, Miami  University,  will 
spend  the  summer  in  Europe,  trav- 
eling with  a  party  of  friends. 

—  The  prospects  for  a  large  at- 
tendance at  the  various  summer 
schools  is  most  encouraging,  and 
it  is  fair  to  predict  that  more  Ohio 
teachers  will  pursue  studies  the 
coming  vacation  than  ever  before. 

—  Miss  Katherine  Wfeber  is 
making  a  fine  record  as  teacher  in 
the  Mt.  Sterling  high  school.  This 
is  her  first  year  in  that  school  and 
she  gives  complete  satisfaction. 

—  C.  M.  Neff  has  resigned  his 
position  in  the  Mt.  Sterling  schools 
to  accept  a  lucrative  position  in  the 
office  of  a  building  and  loan  com- 
pany. His  successor  is  C.  S.  Den- 
nis. 

—  Prof.  C.  B.  Austin  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  summer  school  at  Delaware 
which  will  open  June  25  and  con- 
tinue six  weeks.  Prof.  Grove  will 
spend  the  summer  in  Europe. 

-—  Elyria  is  confronted  with  the 
-problem  of  providing  room  for 
the  children.  There  is  to  be  a  large 
influx  of  men  to  work  in  the  fac- 


tories and  there  is  but  one  vacant 
school  room.  Supt.  Comings  has 
his  "thinking  cap"  on  straight. 

—  Supt.  Van  Cleve  and  Prin. 
Maurer  of  Steubenville  hope  to 
hold  commencement  in  the  audito- 
rium df  their  new  high  school 
building  and,  if  so,  there  will  be 

.  joy. 

—  The  next  State  examination 
will  be  held  in  Sandusky,  June  20, 
21,  22.  The  time  and  place  are  the 
important  features  of  this  notice. 

—  The  office  force  of  Commis- 
sioner Jones  displayed  excellent 
taste  in  their  preparation  of  the 
Arbor  Day  manual  and  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State  will  no  doubt  ap- 
preciate their  work. 

—  The  Oxford  public  schools 
will  hold  their  commencement  June 
1st  in  the  chapel  of  Miami  Univer- 
sity. 

—  Mr.  W.  H.  Altamer,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Miami  University,  now 
teaching  in  the  Middletown  high 
school  read  a  paper  containing 
some  interesting  and  useful  histori- 
cal information  entitled,  "Some 
Early  History"  at  the  Butler  Co. 
Teachers'  Association  in  April. 

—  The  Conference  for  Educa- 
tion in  the  South  will  meet  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  May  2d.  This  con- 
ference is  composed  of  leading  men 
in  the  Southern  States  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  neglected 
white  and  colored  people  in  that 
section.    Mr.  Robt.  Ogden  of  New 
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York,  President,  has  for  a  number 
taken  with  him  on  a  special  train 
a  large  company  of  distinguished 
men  as  his  guests. 

—  Supt.  T.  F.  Leonard  of  Mt. 
Sterling  will  have  six  graduates 
this  year  and  commencement  will 
be  held  June  6th. 

—  Supt.  H.  R.  McVay  and  Prin. 
Ira  Painter  of  Sidney,  are  prepar- 
ing thirty-seven  young  people  for 
the  ordeal  of  graduation,  June  i. 

—  There  are  sixty-five  in  the 
senior  class  of  the  Springfield  high 
school  the  most  of  whom  will 
graduate.  In  all  the  high  schools 
of  Clark  county  there  are  114  se- 
niors. 

—  The  board  of  education  of 
Perry  township.  Stark  Co.,  will 
soon  begin  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing at  Vinedale.  It  will  be  built 
of  cement  blocks  and  will  cost 
$4,000. 

—  There  will  be  a  large  meeting 
of  teachers  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  May  5th,  which  will  be 
attended  by  the  teachers  of  the  city 
and  adjacent  towns.  Dr.  Harris 
Hancock  will  give  the  principal  ad- 
dress. 

—  The  teachers  of  Madison  Co. 
had  a  good  meeting  at  Mt.  Sterling 
April  14,  and  Supt.  Leonard  had 
everything  in  readiness.  Local  tal- 
ent furnished  unusually  good  mu- 
sic. Prof.  J.  Russell  Taylor,  of 
Ohio  State  University,  gave  a  mas- 
terly address  on  Comedy  as  illus- 


trated by  "As  You  Like  It."  His 
address  was  profound,  clear,  sug- 
gestive and  stimulating.  F.  B. 
Pearson  spoke  also. 

—  The  question  of  centralization 
is  meeting  with  much  favor  among 
the  citizens  of  Moorefield  township, 
Clark  Co.,  and  Supt.  S.  H.  Neer  is 
showing  the  way. 

—  Prof.  W.  D.  MacClintock,  of 
Chicago,  gave  the  evening  lecture 
at  the  Findlay  meeting,  taking  for 
his  subject,  "Literature  in  the 
Grades."  It  was  one  of  the  best 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  literature 
ever  given  in  Ohia 

—  Prin.  W.  J.  Dum,  of  Crawfis 
Institute,  graduated  a  class  of  nine 
with  a  very  attractive  program 
April  19th.  Prof.  A.  B.  Graham, 
of  Ohio  State  University,  gave  the 
address. 

—  Supt.  Jas.  T.  Begg,  of  Colum- 
bus Grove,  continues  to  do  things. 
I^e  will  graduate  a  class  of  fifteen ; 
he  addressed  the  teachers  of  Wood 
Co.  April  28 ;  he  will  be  one  of  the 
instructors  in  the  Allen  Co.  Insti- 
tute, and  continues  to  be  a  help  in 
all  Putnam  Co.  affairs. 

—  Supt.  N.  D.  O.  Wilson,  of 
Bowling  Green,  every  teacher  in 
the  corps,  and  the  truant  officer  all 
attended  the  Findlay  meeting  — 
making  it  unanimous. 

—  A  progressive  teacher  says: 
"I  have  read  and  re-read  Dr. 
Thompson's  article  in  your  April 
number,  and  that  article  alone   is 
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worth  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Monthly." 

—  There  are  said  to  be  seventy- 
two  book  men  at  work  in  Ohio  now 
and  more  to  follow.  The  era  of 
prosperity  has  come  for  hotels  and 
livery  barns. 

—  The  embarrassed  young  man 
made  inquiry  at  the  book-store  to 
know  if  they  had  Dickens*  "Sale  of 
Two  Cities." 

—  A  joint  meeting  of  Muskin- 
gum and  Morgan  counties  was  held 
at  Zanesville,  April  14,  with  a  pro- 
gram that  was  excellent.  The 
speakers  were  Supt.  Samuel  Mc- 
Arter,  Fultonham ;  Supt.  J.  B.  Con- 
rad, Malta;  Supt.  C.  L.  Martzolff, 
New  Lexington;  Supt.  E.  H. 
Brown,  Stockport;  Supt.  J.  M. 
Richardson,  McConnellsville ;  Prof. 
J.  A.  Bownocker,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Supt.  J.  S.  McGinnis  wa§ 
president,  and  Miss  Nora  Buchanan 

secretary. 

* 

—  Supt.  H.  S.  Piatt,  of  Coshoc- 
ton, is  sitting  up  nights  arranging 
for  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  to  give  it  a  trial. 

—  Dean  H.  C.  Minnich,  of  Ox- 
ford, delivered  an  address  before 
the  Logan  Co.  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Saturday,  April  14th. 

—  Prof.  Hoke,  of  Miami  Univer- 
sity, expects  to  spend  the  coming 
year  in  traveling  through  Southern 
Europe,  in  connection  with  his 
ivork  in  Natural  History. 


—  The  Superintendents'  Round 
Table  at  the  meeting  held  in  Day- 
ton, March  31st,  voted  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  meet  at  the  Ohio 
State  Normal  College  at  Oxford 
next  spring. 

—  Miami  University  has  secured 
the  use  of  Oxford  College  Dormi- 
tories during  the  summer  term  as 
all  the  rooms  had  been  engaged  at 
Hepburn  Hall,  the  new  hall  of  resi- 
dence for  ladies. 

—  The  principal  speakers  at  the 
Findlay  meeting  were  Supt.  H.  B. 
Williams,  Dr.  Chas.  Haupert,  Supt. 
R.  J.  Kiefer,  Supt.  N.  E.  Hutchin- 
son, Supt.  Ed.  A.  Evans,  Supt.  N. 
D.  O.  Wilson,  Miss  Lillie  Paris, 
Supt.  T.  W.  Shimp,  Supt.  John  Da- 
vidson, and  Prin.  A.  B.  Smith. 

—  The  late  amendments  to  the 
school  code  requires  the  names  of 
all  candidates  for  member  of  Board 
of  Education,  however  nominated, 
to  be  placed  on  ballot  without  any 
designation,  whataver,  except  "For 
Board  of  Education."  The  whole 
number  of  ballots  to  be  printed  for 
each  school  district  is  to  be  divided 
by  the  number  of  candidates,  and 
the  quotient  so  obtained  is  the 
number  of  ballots  to  be  printed  in 
series  of  ballots.  The  names  are 
then  alphabetically  arranged  and 
the  first  series  printed.  Then  the 
first  name  is  placed  last  and  the 
same  number  printed,  and  so  on 
until  each  name  has  stood  first  on 
list.  These  ballots  are  then  ar- 
ranged in  tablets  with  no  two  bal- 
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lots  with  same  order  of  names  con- 
secutive. The  vote  is  indicated  by 
placing  a  cross  at  the  left  of  the 
name  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
vote  is  cast.  The  one  having  the 
highest  number  of  votes  is  elected, 
and  the  second  highest  and  so  on, 
until  the  required  number  has  been 
elected.  This  law  will  do  much  to 
place  the  schools  on  a  true  educa- 
tional basis.  The  Australian  ballot 
put  school  elections  under  political 
party  domination.  This  will  re- 
move a  great  hinderance  to  effective 
school  work. 

—  C.  T.  McCoy,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  has  our  thanks  for  a 
copy  of  his  booklet  entitled,  "A 
Trip  to  the  Southland.*'  Last  au- 
tumn he  went  south  for  his  vaca- 
tion and  wrote  a  series  of  letters 
for  the  Lancaster  Eagle,  and  these 
now  appear  in  book  form.  His  de- 
scriptions are  most  interesting,  for 
he  has  a  facile  pen  and  we  are  sure 
that  all  who  receive  a  copy  will 
prize  it  highly. 

—  The  new  officers  elected  at  the 
'  Findlay    meeting    are :    President, 

Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller;  Secretary, 
Supt.  E.  A.  Hotchkiss;  Ex.  Com., 
Supt.  X.  E.  Hutchinson,  Supt.  C. 
B.  S toner,  Supt.  P.  C.  Zemer. 

—  Prin.  J.  W.  Pogue,  of  the 
Celina  high  school,  has  been  re- 
elected and  salary  increased  from 
$85  per  month  to  $100. 

—  L.  C.  Kline,  of  the  Newark 
high  school,  has  been  elected  to  a 


position  in  Central  High  SchooU 
Toledo,  and  entered  upon  his  new 
work. 

—  The  attendance  at  the  Findlay 
meeting  April  6-7,  exceeded  500. 
The  next  meeting  will  bfe  held  at 
Kenton,  April  5-6,  1907. 

—  Supt.  W.  M.  Bradshaw,  of 
Sunbury,  has  been  re-elected  for 
three  years  at  $125  per  month.  The 
high  school  has  been  advanced 
irofh  second  to  first  grade,  and  all 
is  well  at  Sunbury. 

—  E.  B.  McFadden,  teacher  of 
commercial  branches  in  South 
High  School,  Columbus,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  new  clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

— Supt.  S.  Wilkin,  of  Celina,  has 
been  re-elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  his  salary  increased  to 
$1,300. 

—  Prof.  G.  B.  Viles,  of  Ohio 
State  Universit>',  has  started  a 
movement  looking  toward  the  study 
and  extension  of  the  new  language 
Esperanto. 

— ^^J.  A.  Williams  has  resigned 
as  clerk  of  the  Columbus  board  of 
education  and  his  assistant,  H.  P. 
Judd,  has  been  promoted  to  the  va- 
canty  at  $2,000  salary. 

—  A  barber  sign  in  a  West  Vir- 
ginia town  reads  as  follows : 
* 'Phrenological  delectable  hair-cut- 
ting done  here."  English  must  be 
well  taught  by  our  friends  across 
the  river. 
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—  Supt.  J.  N.  Pinkerman,  of 
Jelloway,  will  graduate  four  girls 
and  one  boy  May  18.  This  is  his 
fourth  class  of  this  size  —  each 
having  one  boy  and  four  girls. 

—  Teachers  who  have  not  done 
so  should  examine  the  American 
Book  Co.  calendar  just  to  note 
what  a  wealth  of  valuable  informa- 
tion it  contains. 

—  *The  Bible  Beautiful,"  pub- 
lished by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  200 
Summer  St.,  Boston,  is  one' of  the 
most  attractive  art  books  we  have 
seen. 

—  An  edition  of  10,000  copies 
of  the  Ohio  University  catalogue 
recently  came  from  the  press  and  is 
now  being  distributed. 

—  The  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
edited  by  William  J.  Rolfe  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Co., 
has  been  completed  and  will  form 
a  valuable  addition  to  any  library, 
whether  public  or  private. 

—  Miss  Wilhelmina  Deissle  who 
went  from  Logan  to  the  Canton 
high  school  has  demonstrated  her  ■ 
ability  to  fill  with  complete  satis- 
faction the  position  to  which  she 
was  elected. 

—  Ralph  W.  Buck,  teacher  of 
science  in  the  Xenia  high  school, 
has  lately  exhibited  his  mechanical 
genius  in  transforming  an  old  ste- 
reoptican  into  one  that  has  micro- 
scopic and  reflectroscopic  attach- 
ments and  all  at  comparatively 
small  cost. 


—  Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  of 
Steubenville,  is  preparing  a  pro- 
gram for  the  evening  of  relaxation 
at  Put-in-Bay  that  will  furnish  re- 
laxation in  full  measure. 

—  Dr.  Alston  Ellis  gave  a  lecture 
in  the  regular  course  at  Spring 
Valley  April  6th  to  a  large  audi- 
ence. 

—  Supt.  W.  W.  Borden,  of  Fred- 
ericktown,  and  Supt.  H.  C  .Fickel, 
of  Centerburg,  have  both  been  re- 
elected for  a  term  of  two  years. 
Boards  of  education  up  in  Knox 
county  believe  in  holding  fast  to  a 
good  man. 

—  Supt.  R.  E.  Tope  of  Oak  Hill 
has  seen  many  changes  for  the  bet- 
ter in  his  six  years  in  his  present 
position.  He  has  seen  a  high  school 
organized  and  expand  through  all 
the  gradations  up  to  first  grade. 
He  has  seen  the  old  building  sup- 
planted by  a  new  one  that  is  thor- 
oughly up  to  date.  He  has  seen  a 
library  collected,  apparatus  accu- 
mulate, and  best  of  all,  a  fine  school 
sentiment  created,  himself  having 
much  to  do  in  the  creation. 

—Supt.  S.  K.  Mardis  of  Toronto 
deserve  a  large  bouquet  from  every 
teacher  in  Ohio  for  his  persistent 
and  rational  efforts  in  favor  of 
school  legislation.  Elsewhere  we 
have  noted  what  bills  he  advocated 
especially — but  no  one  but  him- 
self will  ever  know  just' how  much 
time  he  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the   school  and   teachers  of  Ohio. 
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Senator  Duvall  and  Supt.  Mardis 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
won  a  great  victory. 

—  A.  B.  Heath,  for  several  years 
superintendent  at  Eldorado,  is  this 
year  a  student  in  Earlham  College, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  preparing  for  that 
larger  career  which  surely  awaits 
him.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  that 
the  schools  will  be  eager  to  get 
when  his  college  course  is  com- 
pleted. 

—  Supt.  S.  H.  Maharry  of  Shel- 
by has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years  at  a  salary  of  $1,500. 
Behind  this  action  of  the  Board  of 
Education  must  lie  the  conviction 
that  Supt.  Maharry  is  the  man  for 
the  place. 

—  A  fine  new  grade  building  is 
soon  to  be  added  to  the  Mt.  Ver- 
non equipment  and  a  bond  issue  has 
already  been  provided  for  to  meet 
the  expense. 

—  Supt.  H.  E.  Denig  and  Prin. 
H.  H.  Reigley  will  graduate  six 
girls,  May  3.  Dean  H.  C.  Min- 
nich  will  present  the  diplomas. 

—  Prof.  Nelson  Sauvain  of  the 
University  of  Wooster  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Dell  Rapids,  S.  D.,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,200.  We  are  sorry  to  lose  him 
from  Ohio  for  he  is  an  excellent 
teacher  and  a  high  grade  gentle- 
man. 

—Supt.  J.  G.  Leland  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non receives  a  salary  plus  a  "par- 
sonage."    By  recent  action  of  the 


Board  this  "parsonage"  is  to  un- 
dergo extensive  repairs  in  vacation 
and  Supt.  Leland  will  be  forced  to 
rock  the  baby  "in  the  shade  of  the 
old  apple  tree." 

— A  delegation  from  the  Newark 
board  of  education  made  an  in- 
spection of  the  Mansfield  school 
buildings  April  6  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Supt.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve. 

—  Supt.  H.  M.  Lowe  of  Nevada 
reports  a  recent  musical  entertain- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
T.  R.  Neilson,  which  netted  a  neat 
sum  for  the  schools. 

—  The  sympathy  of  all  our  read- 
ers will  go  out  to  Prin.  G.  L.  Ely 
of  the  North  High  School,  Middle- 
town,  who  is  bowed  down  with 
grief  by  reason  of  the  death  of  her 
who  became  his  bride  only  last  Au- 
gust. 

—  Sup  t.  Edward  Brantner  and 
the  teachers  of  the  Selma  special 
district  are  rejoicing  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  their  elegant  $i5,cxx> 
building.  The  formal  dedicatory 
exercises  were  held  April  4.  Cen- 
tralization is  popular  now  in  that 
community.  Of  185  enumerated 
there  are  147  in  attendance.  Four 
girls  and  one  boy  will  graduate 
May  II.  This  fine  building  and 
the  school  have  placed  Selma  on 
the  map  in  capitals. 

—  Supt.'  S.  K.  Mardis  of  To- 
ronto has  published  a  new  manual 
for  the  schools  which  is  worthy  of 
careful  perusal.    One  of  the  unique 
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features  is  the  publication  of  sev- 
eral sections  of  school  law  with 
which  everybody  should  be  ac- 
quainted. 

—  President  James  of  the  Uni- 
^  versity   of   Illinois   announces   the 

appointment  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages  in  that 
institution  the  distinguished  Ger- 
manic scholar,  Dr.  Gustaf  E.  Kar- 
sten.  In  addition  to  his  work  in 
this  position  Dr.  Karsten  will  con- 
tinue as  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Philology  which  will  be  published 
hereafter  at  Urbana,   111. 

—  Prof.  C.  M.  Parker  has  been 
giving  lecture  recitals  in  various 
places  in  Ohio  the  past  winter  and 
has  scored  a  success  in  every  place. 
The  Wooster  Republican  says: 
"The  lecture-recital  by  Prof.  C.  M. 
Parker  was  something  entirely  new 
and  was  greatly  enjoyed.  It  was 
a  finished  and  polished  literary  ef- 
fort delivered  with  grace  and  flu- 
ency, instructive  and  highly  enter- 
taining." 

—  The  North  Central  Associa- 
tion adopted  the  following  rules 
governing  athletics:  Any  person 
representing  a  school  in  any  ath- 
letic contest  whatever  with  any 
other  school  of  this  Association 
must  ( I )  be  a  bona  fide  student  of 
the    school    which    he    represents; 

(2)  he  must  have  been  a  student  at 
least  one  year  before  such  contest ; 

(3)  he  must  be  carrying  full  work; 

(4)  he  must  be  maintaining  a  pass- 
ing standard  in  scholarship  in  the 


said  work;  (5)  in  the  secondary 
school  he  must  not  be  more  than 
twenty  (20)  y^ars  of  age;  (6)  he 
must  not  have  played  more  than 
four  y^ars  in  the  secondary  school 
contests;  (7)  he  must  be  an  ama- 
teur sportsman ;  he  must  never  have 
acted  as  an  instructor  in  athletics; 
(8)  no  graduate  of  a'  secondary 
school  shall  be  eligible  to  play  in 
any  interscholastic  contest  between 
secondary  schools. 

—  The  fond  mother  told  her 
neighbor  that  her  son  is  a  member 
of  the  refreshment  class  in  college 
and  that  they  intend  to  make  a  civ- 
ilized engineer  of  him. 

—  Prof.  W.  W.  Boyd,  Supt.  E. 
M.  Van  Cleve  of  Steubenville,  and 
Supt.  R.  P.  Clar.ke  of  Ashtabula 
are  still  smiling  over  the  success 
of  their  excursion  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  nearly  150  teachers  dur- 
ing vacation  week. 

—  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey  of  Van 
Wert  reports  a  graduating  class  of 
thirty-five  for  June  5,  the  date  of 
commencement.  Of  this  number 
there  ^are  nineteen  boys,  a  pretty 
fair  per  cent. 

—  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  have  published  a  new  book 
entitled,  *The  Mind  and  its  Edu- 
cation" in  whose  green  pastures 
our  pedagogical  friends  will  revel. 

—  Teachers'  Institues  I  Don't 
you  wish  an  interesting  lecture? 
Here  are  some  subjects,  each  fully 
illustrated    with    the    stereopticon : 
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Greek  Pottery,  Sculpture,  Architec- 
ture; The  Yellowstone  Park.  For 
particulars  write  W.  J.  Seelye, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

— ''American  Hero  Stories"  by 
Eva  March  Tappan  and  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, is  just  the  book  for  boys  whose 
teachers  and  parents  want  some- 
thing that  will  lead  them  pleasantly 
into  the  green  vales  of  history. 

—  Miss  Adda  L.  Hannan  has 
done  a  good  year's  work  in  the 
high  school  at  Elmore  —  and  that 
because  she  has  untiring  industry 
and  always  does  her  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  well-matured  plans. 

—  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  have  published  "The  Philip- 
pine Experiences  of  an  American 
Teacher"  by  William  B.  Freer  who 
spent  three  years  in  the  isl^inds  and 
gives  us  a  frank,  impartial  record 
of  his  experiences. 

—  Miss  Bertha  Swope,  supervi- 
sor of  physical  training  at  Parkers- 
burg,  will  next  year  take  advanced 
work  at  the  School  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

— "Dynamic  Factors  in  Educa- 
tion" is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by 
Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  and  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company. 

—  There  is  something  new  under 
the  sun  after  all.  The  MacMillan 
Company  have  just  published  a  set 
of  books  which  will  set  the  school 
people    a-thinking.      These    books 


are  styled  Language-Readers  and, 
as  the  name  implies,  are  designed  to 
teach  the  reading  and  the  language 
at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same 
book. 

—  Miss  Juliette  Sessions,  head  of  . 
the  department  of  history  in  East 
High  School,  Columbus,  spent  va- 
cation week  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
visiting  friends,  and  incidentally, 
witnessing  the  process  of  making 
history  in  connection  with  the  mak- 
ing of  laws. 

—  Miss  Effie  Millar  has  been  ap- 
pointed ipdocipai  of  the  Spring 
Street  School,  Columbus,  to  succed 
Miss  Effie  Burkline,  resigned. 

—  Supt.  S.  A.  Gillett  of  Bridge- 
port has  issued  his  revised  course 
of  study  for  the  high  school  to- 
gether with  a  roster  of  the  teachers. 
The  high  school  course  of  four 
years  is  solid  from  first  to  last  — 
just  good  straight  hard  work. 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Swartz  of  Park- 
ersburg  is  on  the  program  for  the 
West  Virginia  State  meeting  in 
June,  and  will  read  a  paper  on 
"How  to  Secure  Teachers  for  City 
Schools  and  their  Proper  Training." 

—  Supt.  C.  C.  Kohl  of  Mechan- 
icsburg  will  attend  an  Eastern  col- 
lege next  year  in  order  to  fit  him- 
self for  a  broader  sphere  of  activ- 
ity. He  is  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing young  men  in  Ohio  and  success 
awaits  him  in  school  work  if  he  re- 
sumes it  after  completing  his  col- 
lege course. 
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—  The  following  schools  are  on 
the  accredited  list  of  the  North 
Central  Association:    Akron,  Ash- 

. tabula,  Bellefontaine,  Bowling 
Green,  Canton.  Cincinnati :  Hughes 
Walnut  Hills,  Woodward.  Cleve- 
land: Central,  East,  Glenville,  Lin- 
coln, South,  West.  Columbus :  Cen- 
tral, East,  North,  South.  Delaware, 
East  Cleveland,  East  Liverpool, 
Elyria,  Fostoria,  Gallipolis,  Green- 
ville, Hamilton,  Lakewood,  Lima, 
Mansfield,  Marietta,  Marion,  Mid- 
dletown.  Mount  Vernon,  Oberlin 
Academy,  Newark,  New  Philadel- 
phia, PainesviUe,  Piqua,  Ports- 
mouth, Salem,  Sandusky,  Steuben- 
ville,  Toledo,  Troy,  Van  Wert, 
Warren,  Washington  C.  H.,  Xenia, 
Youngstown. 

—  Prin.  H.  E.  Beatly,  of  Urbana, 
.will  discontinue  school  work  at  the 

close  of  this  year  to  take  a  more 
lucrative  position  in  the  railway 
mail  service.  The  schools  of  Ur- 
bana will  feel  the  loss,  for  he  is 
an  excellent  teacher. 

—  Prin.  W.  M.  Townsend,  of 
Central  High,  Columbus,  was 
elected  Vice  President  of  the  North 
Central  Association  at  the  Chicago 
meeting,  March  24. 

—  Miss  Effie  McKinney,  of 
Greenville,  will  probably  teach  in 
her  home  town.  Mechanicsburg, 
next  year,  as  the  board  of  educa- 
tion have  tendered  her  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  high  school  at  an  at- 
tractive salary.  She  is  one  of  the 
ver  best  in  Ohio,  and  Mechanics- 


burg will  be  fortunate  to  secure  her 
services. 

—  Prof.  J.  V.  Denney  declined 
re-election  as  Secretary  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  at  the 
annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  March 
23,  24,  and,  "instead,  was  elected  to 
membership  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

—  C.  G.  Olney,  formerly  in  the 
Akron  high  school,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  high  school  at  Toledo. 

—  The  Journal,  of  Jamestown,  in 
the  issue  of  Mkrch  30  contains  a 
two-column  article  on  the  progress 
and  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Supt. 
Geo.  H.  Eckerle  and  all  the  teach- 
ers come  in  for  their  full  share  of 
praise.  There  will  be  nine  gra^^ 
uates,  four  girls  and  five  boys.     /< 

—  The  Western  Ohio  Superin- 
tendents' Round  Table  at  Dayton, 
March  30  and  31  ,was  a  success. 
H.  G.  Carter,  of  Greenville,  pre- 
sided admirably.  The  discussions 
were  earnest,  practical,  and  spirit- 
ual. It  always  pays  to  attend  this 
meeting.  No  report  of  any  length 
can  do  it  justice,  and  the  feeling  of 
good  fellowship  can  not  be  re- 
corded with  printers'  ink. 

—  There  are  two  kinds  of  scen- 
ery in  Colorado  —  the  kind  you 
can  see  and  the  kind  you  can't  see. 
Of  the  latter  there  Is  a  great  deal 
represented  in  pictures,  but  it  lies 
away  from  the  railway  and  might 
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as  well  be  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
for  all  the  good  it  does  the  tourist 
in  Colorado.  The  great  advantage 
the  Colorado  Midland  has  is  that 
it  penetrates^he  very  heart  of  the 
Grand  Old  Rockies,  disdaining 
even,  the  valleys  and  climbing  over 
the  very  mountain  peaks.  The  re- 
sult is  that  there  is  presented  to  the 
tourist  a  panorama  of  natural  won- 
•ders  such  as  no  pen  can  describe, 
and  such  as  can  be  seen  nowhere 
save  from  the  window  of  the  Color- 
ado Midland.  Truly  Dr.  Talmage 
spoke  wisely  and  with  a  knowledge 
•of  his  theme  when  he  remarked 
that,  "The  Colorado  Midland  is  an 
enchantment  from  the  first  spike  of 
the  rail  to  the  last  switch.'*  Here 
and  there  the  wild  flowers  set  the 
mountains  on  fire  with  conflagra- 
.  tion  of  color.  No  traveler  has  seen 
America  until  he  has  taken  the  Col- 
orado Midland  Railway. 

—  April  5  and  6  were  busy  days 
in  Findlay,  and  the  persistent  man 
in  the  oil  regions  on  those  days 
was  Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller,  of  Find- 
lay.  In  fact,  he  had  been  so  busy 
for  a  month  preceding  the  occasion 
that  as  a  result  nearly  all  the  teach- 
ers in  Northwestern  Ohio  were  in 
attendance  at  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  Round  Table.  Had  the  "Ta- 
ble" been  large  enough  to  seat  all 
who  were  present,  the  corporation 
lines  would  have  had  to  be  ex- 
tended, but  provision  was  made  for 
all  by  arranging  a  number  of  tables 
and  classifying  the  teachers  accord- 


ing to  present  "condition  of  servi- 
tude." All  who  attended  had  both 
a  good  and  profitable  time,  and 
each  one  carried  away  with  him  a 
unique  membership  badge,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  a  small,  well- 
executed  bit  of  artistic  work,  the 
production  of  some  pupil  in  the 
city  schools. 

— Angola,  Ind.,  has  recently  been 
incorporated  as  three  separate  col- 
leges: I.  The  Tri-State  College,  a 
literary  school  with  five  courses ;  2. 
The  Tri-State  College  of  Engineer- 
ing with  four  courses;  3.  The  Tri- 
State  College  of  Pharmacy  with 
two  courses,  all  empowered  to  grant 
appropriate  degrees.  In  all  of  these 
is  incorporated  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  President  L.  M.  Sniff,  who  is 
happy  in  the  best  year's  work  of  his 
life. 

—  It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  record 
the  appointment  of  Col.  W.  J. 
White  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Ruskin  School,  Dayton.  We  con- 
gratulate ourselves  and  the  teachers 
of  the  state  that  the  Colonel  has 
once  more  joined  our  ranks.  His 
clear  head,  warm  heart,  and  rich 
experience  combine  to  make  him  a 
most  effective  principal.  Supt. 
Carr  has  shown  excellent  judgment 
in  the  selection,  and  all  "the  old 
guard"  salute  him  with  grateful 
hearts. 

—  Dr.  E.  M.  Craig,  principal  of 
the  East  Evening  High  SchooU 
Cincinnati,  is  the  author  of  a  very 
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interesting  and  comprehensive  ar- 
ticle on  "The  Evening  School  and 
its  Tendency,"  published  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  World's  Events 
Magazine,  now  so  ably  edited  by 
Prof.  S.  D.  Fess.  Dr.  Craig  will 
soon  be  ready  to  hang  out  his  sign, 
and  we  predict  that  he  will  be  as 
successful  in  treating  physical  ills 
as  he*  has  always  been  in  inspiring 
and  directing  mental  growth. 

—  The  O.  T.  R.  C.  of  Liberty 
township,  Washington  county,  O., 
was  organized  in  1890,  under  the 
leadership  of  O.  C.  Walters,  who 
has  been  faithful  all  these  years  and 
is  still  in  the  work.  A.  M.  Farlow, 
the  county  secretary,  then  and  for 
a  number  of  years,  breathed  his 
progressive  spirit  on  the  Liberty 
teachers  and  they  now  have  a  paid 
up  membership  of  forty-three  ac- 
tive teachers  and  students  who  have 
met  once  a  week  for  the  past  six 
years.  They  are  already  talking 
Reading  Circle  for  1906- '07.  They 
appreciate  the  valuable  aid  given 
them  by  the  County  Sec,  G.  W. 
Perkins,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  do 
better  work  next.  The  work  done 
by  this  circle  is  immeasurable. 
Many  valuable  books  have  found 
their  way  to  many  homes  and  read 
by  those  who  are  not  teachers. 
This  has  been  the  means  of  having 
some  teachers'  salaries  increased. 
Some  have  been  promoted  in  the 
ranks.  It  has  awakened  an  educa- 
tional interest  that  was  not  dreamed 
of.    The  officers  are,  President  and 


Secretai-y,  J.  A.  Roberts,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, J.  T.  Kilbaugh. 

—  The  Columbus  board  of  edu- 
cation have  increased  salaries  all 
along  the  line  and  the  teachers  are 
naturally  greatly  gratified. 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Adams  and  the 
teachers  of  Bowling  Green  town- 
ship. Licking  Co.,  had  a  great  ed- 
ucational arousement  at  Browns- 
ville April  24  —  which  was  an  un- 
qualified success. 

—  W.  F.  Gephart  in  his  post- 
graduate work  for  the  Master's 
degree  is  working  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
and  is  writing  a  "History  of  Trans- 
portation in  the  State  of  Ohio," 
which  will  be  submitted  to  Prof. 
Adams,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, who  is  director  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

—  The  board  of  education  in 
Columbus  will  inaugurate  the  free 
text-book  plan  in  the  first  four 
grades  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year  by  way  of  a  trial  of  the  gen- 
eral plan. 

—  Prin.  H.  H.  McKee,  who.  has 
been  acting  superintendent  of  the 
schools  at  Ravenna  for  several 
months  has  been  re-elected  to  the 
principalship  of  the  high  school. 

—  Ravenna  has  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  E.  D.  Trescott,  of  Colum- 
biana, for  her  new  superintendent 
—  salary  $1,800  with  county  exam- 
iner a  probability.  Mr.  Trescott, 
though   a  young  man,  has  had   a 
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yery  successful  career  as  teacher 
and  superintendent  and  deserves 
this  call  to  larger  opportunity  for 
work.  Columbiana  grieves  over 
her  loss,  but  Ravenna  has  good 
cause  to  rejoice. 

— Supt.  H.  M.  Lowe,  of  Ne- 
vada, has  been  re-elected  with  an- 
other increase  in  salary.  In  his 
service  of  five  years  his  salary  has 
been  advanced  from  $75  to  $100. 
He  has  gone  up  as  rapidly  as  the 
salary. 

—  Prin.  J.  H.  Grove,  of  the  Ne- 
vada high  school,  has  been  re- 
elected with  an  addition  to  his  sal- 
ary of  ten  dollars  per  month. 

—  Supt.  W.  H.  Kirk  and  the 
Board  of  Education  of  East  Cleve- 
land issued  a  booklet  descriptive  of 
the  new  Shaw  High  School  as  one 
feature  of  the  dedication.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  artistic  bits  of  work  we 
have  seen.  Everybody  wears  his 
"Sunday  best"  every  day  of  the 
week  now  in  that  pan  of  the  moral 
vineyard. 

—  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation met  at  Columbus  April  21 
to  consider  the  preliminary  steps 
for  the  next  meeting.  There  is 
some  thought  of  Detroit  as  the 
place.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  W.  H.  Meek,  Dayton; 
U.  S.  Brandt,  Columbus,  and  H. 
R.  McVay,  Sidney. 

—  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
have  just  published  "The  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States,"  by  Dr. 
Bernard  Moses,  of  the  University 
of  California. 

—  There  is  a  new  Richmond  in 
the  field  in  the  person  of  Harry 
Jeschke  who  comes  to  represent 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago. The  name  is  not  so  bad  after 
you  have  spelled  it  a  time  of  two 
—  and  the  man  —  well,  he's  open- 
faced  and  full  jeweled. 

—  Supt.  E.  A.  Hotchkiss,  of  St. 
Mary's,  will  graduate  a  class  of  21 
on  May  31. 

—  The  Ohio  Valley  Round  Ta- 
ble elected  the  following  execu- 
tive committee:  Supt.  J.  V.  Mc- 
Millan, Marietta ;  Supt.  J.  D.  Gar- 
rison, Sistersville ;  Supt.  G.  W. 
Finch,  Wellsburg. 

—  Supt.  W.  S.  Rowe,  of  Green- 
ville, has  been  re-elected  for  an- 
other year  at  $1,850. 

—  Supt.  I.  C.  Guinther,  of  Gal- 
ion,  has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years  at  a  salary  of  $1,750. 

—  The  following  officers  were 
elected  by  the  Western  Ohio  Su- 
perintendents' Round  Table  at 
Dayton:  President,  James  Ross, 
Ft.  Recovery;  Secretary,  Lee  A. 
Dollinger,  Sidney ;  Ex-Committee  : 
A.  F.  Darby,  Osborn ;  and  C.  B. 
Rayburn,  Port  William. 

—  Supt.  H.  E.  Conrad,  of  Gal- 
lipolis,  has  been  re-elected  for  two 
years  at  $1,800,  which  is  $300 
above  any  salary  hitherto  paid. 
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—  Prin.  W.  S.  Coy  has  been 
elected  to  the  supertintendency  of 
the  Hebron  schools  and  will  give 
the  people  good  service. 

—  John  W.  Richards,  who  re- 
signed the  principalship  of  the 
New  Vienna  high  school  last  year 
to  complete  his  college  work  at 
Yale  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  Hotchkiss  school  at  a  salary 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  the 
salary  he  was  receiving.  It  pays 
to  go  to  school. 

—  The  Manual  Training  in  the 
Greenville  school  has  met  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people  and  continues 
to  be  the  popular  department.  One 
hundred  and  forty  boys,  seventh, 
eighth  and  first  year  high  school 
grades,  have  been  accommodated 
at  an  expense  of  48  cents  per  pupil. 
The  department  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Howard  G.  Carter,  who  is 
an  enthusiast  on  the  manual  train- 
ing movement. 

—  Montgomery  county  had  346 
applicants  at  the  Patterson  exam- 
ination, Saturday,  April  21. 

—  Supt.  H.  T.  Silverthorn,  of 
Logan,  will  graduate  six  girls  and 
five  boys  June  ist.  Dr.  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler will  ddiver  the  address. 

—  Darke  county  in  the  lead  — 
364  pupils  from  the  rural  schools 
took  the  Patterson  examination  at 
Greenville,    Saturday,    April   21. 

—  Miami  county  teachers  held 
their  last  bi-monthly  meeting  at 
Ludlow  Falls  Saturday,  April  14. 


The  address  of  the  day  was  deliv- 
ered by  Supt.  J.  W.  Carr,  of  Day- 
ton. 

—  Supt.  E.  T.  Osborn,  of  Sum- 
mit, will  graduate  his  first  class, 
consisting  of  three  girls,  June  12. 
Hans  are  drawn  for  a  fine  new 
building  to  be  ready  for  the  open- 
ing of  next  year. 

—  Supt.  R.  P.  Clarke,  of  Ashta- 
bula, has  been  re-elected  with  an 
increase  of  a  hundred  dollars  to 
his  salary. 

—  The  renewed  interest  in  the 
subject  of  literature  during  the 
year  past  has  given  greater  promi- 
nence, if  possible,  to  Prof.  Frank  V. 
Irish's  "American  and  British  Au- 
thors." Those  who  write  or  speak 
on  this  subject  find  this  book  a  rich 
storehouse  of  useful  information. 

—  St.  Mary's  will  build  a  new 
addition  to  one  of  the  ward  build- 
ings this  summer,  in  order  to  have 
more  room  in  the  main  building 
for  high  school  work.  Another 
high  school  teacher  will  be  added. 
The  department  plan  in  the  eighth 
grade  gives  complete  satisfaction. 
Everybody  is  busy  and  happy  over 
that  way. 

—  C.  D.  Carpenter,  of  the  Mans- 
field high  school,  has  invented  a 
new  piece  of  apparatus  to  illustrate 
Boyle's  Law  and  recently  gave  an 
address  on  the  subject  before  the 
Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club. 

—  A.  W.  Dorr,  who  teaches  sci- 
ence in  the  Mt.  Vernon  high  school. 
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has  taken  up  the  subject  of  child 
study  by  the  laboratory  method. 
We  haven't  learned  her  name  yet. 

—  Supt.  O.  H.  Magley,  of  the 
Lakeside  Assembly,  is  making  ex- 
tensive preparations  for  the  sum- 
mer and  expects  a  larger  number 
in  attendance  than  ever  before. 
We  have  often  wondered  why  so 
many  people  travel  long  distances 
to  reach  summer  resorts  when  this 
magic  spot  can  be  reached  so  easily. 

—  The  Board  of  Education  at 
Lebanon  has  elected  teachers  as  fol- 
lows :  Superintendent,  J.  M.  Ham- 
ilton, $1,250;  Principal  Fred  L. 
Pauly,  $700;  High  School,  Miss 
Lucille  Blackburn,  $700;  Miss 
Rhea  McCain,  $650;  Room  8,  C. 
D.  Heald,  $550 ;  Room  7,  A.  B.  Sla- 
gle,  $500;  Room  6,  Miss  Anna 
Snook,  $550;  Room  5,  Miss  Grace 
Beachey,  $550;  Room  4,  Miss  Gail 
Coblert,  $550;  Room  3,  Miss  Helen 
Wood,  $550;  Room  2,  Miss  Lucy 
Ross,  $550;  Room  i.  Miss  Beck, 
$600;  Kindergarten,  Miss  Laura 
Cunningham,  $600;  Music,  Prof. 
D.  H.  Cleland,  $650;  Art,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Jenkins,  $600. 

—  The  students  and  teachers  of 
Rio  Grande  College  have  presented 
the  college  with  a  new  grand  piano 
for  the  auditorium.  It  was  paid 
for  by  personal  donation,  and  the 
proceeds  of  a  cantata  given  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Bohannan. 
The  college  has  enjoyed  one  of  the 
best  years  of  its  history,  having 
enrolled  an  unusually  large  num- 


ber of  students  with  very  .  bright 
prospects  for  the  summer  term. 
Pres.' Davis  is  still  hopeful  of  se- 
curing the  $50,000  donation,  which 
assumes  the  $25,000  gift  from  An- 
drew Carnegie.  This  amount, 
when  raised,  will  be  added  to  the 
endowment  fund. 

—  Supt.  A.  T.  Marsh,  of  Felic- 
ity, will  graduate  a  class  of  17 
May  3,  in  a  program  that  shows 
genius  and  hard  work. 

—  The  little  fellow  was  pouring 
vinegar  over  his  salad  and  re- 
marked, "I  like  to  pour  her."  Then 
the  father,  who  is  a  school  man, 
suggested  that  he  used  "her"  rather 
too  indiscriminately,  whereupon 
the  little  fellow  replied,  "I  was 
speaking  of  the  mother."  He 
passed. 

—  Supt.  C.  S.  Bunger,  of  Har- 
rison township,  Preble  county, 
graduated  a  class  of  five  at  Lew- 
isburg  April  28.  Dr.  J.  A.  Cul- 
ler, of  Miami  University,  deliv- 
ered the  address. 

—  Supt.  O.  G.  Hershey,  of  Sha- 
ron Center,  has  been  re-elected  for 
a  term  of  two  years  at  an  increase 
in  salary.  His  salary  is  now  $250 
more  than  was  ever  paid  before. 
The  school  year  has  been  extended 
to  nine  months,  and  progress  is  in 
the  air.  Centralization  is  on  the 
way. 

—  Supt.  L.  J.  Bennett,  of  Cov- 
ington, has  135  in  the  high  school 
this  year,  the  largest  number  ever. 
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There  are  many  other  evidences  of 
progress  that  can  be  seen  without 
spectacles. 

—  Supt.  T.  W.  Shimp,  Supt.  S. 
Wilkin,  and  Prin.  Ira  Painter 
acted  as  judges  in  the  prelimin- 
ary contest  at  St.  Marys  and  the 
elected  Miss  Maud  Hensch  to  rep- 
resent her  school  at  Delphos  M^y 
i8th. 

—  If  only  the  superintendents 
and  principals  who  have  com- 
mencement programs  in  charge 
would  begin  on  time,  exactly  on 
time,  the  people  would  feel  the 
power  of  leadership  and  would 
probably  give  closer  attention 
when  these  people  insist  upon 
punctuality  upon  the  part  of 
pupils.  The  public  will  soon 
learn  to  be  on  time  if  the  chair- 
man begins  on  time. 

—  The  report  of  the  Cincinnati 
Committee  is  already  bearing 
fruit.  Supt.  R.  E.  Rayman  made 
this  report  the  basis  of  a  talk  to 
his  own  Board  a  few  days  ago, 
and  now  there  is  increasd  activ- 
ity to  increase  and  better  the 
school  facilities  in  that  city. 

—  Manchester  held  a  school 
exhibit  March  30  which  made  the 
people,  including  the  newspapers, 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  Not 
fewer  than  400 '  patrons  visited 
the  schools  and  were  both  sur- 
prised and  delighted  at  the  evi- 
dences of  the  right  sort  of  activ- 
ity.     Supt.    Denig    and    all    the 


teachers    were    given    unstinted 
praise. 

—  Supt.  Ralph  W.  Crist  will 
graduate  seven  from  the  Bethel 
High  school  May  2.  The  address 
will  be  given  by  Ross  F.  Wicks. 

—  Supt.  Fred  V.  Bouic  of  War- 
rensburg  will  graduate  a  class  of 
five  boys  and  one  girl  May  9. 

—  Supt.  C.  C.  Smith  and  Prin. 
A.  W.  Smith  of  Lyons  will  grad- 
uate a  class  of  two  May  3.  Prof. 
L.  W.  Fairchild  will  give  the  ad- 
dress. 

—  Supt.  J.  L.  Steiner  of  Beaver 
Dam  graduated  a  class  of  six 
April  27.  The  address  was  given 
by  Prof.  Frederick  Treudley. 

—  Archer  Butler  Hulbert,  au- 
thor of  "Historic  Highways  of 
America,"  etc.,  contributes  an  ar- 
ticle to  the  Four-Track  Nezvs  for 
May,  entitled  "Washington  the 
Explorer,"  in  which  he  claims 
that  Washington  was  the  first 
prophet  of  the  central  New  York 
route  to  the  West. 

—  Ohio  teachers  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  Hotel  Victory  at 
Put-in-Bay  will  be  opened  June 
17  and  that  all  will  be  in  readi- 
ness for  the  State  Association, 
June  26-28.  Mr.  T.  W.  Mc- 
Creary  is  still  in  charge  as  gen- 
eral manager  and  all  who  attend 
the  Association  or  visit  Put-in- 
Bay  at  any  time  during  the  sea- 
son will  receive  a  cordial  wel- 
come and  the  best  of  attention. 
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—  Miss  Susan  L.  Daniels,  who 
had  taught  in  the  schools  of  Mari- 
etta for  forty-three  years,  passed 
away  in  the  week  of  vacation.  She 
was  one  of  the  best  and  her  influ- 
ence will  live  long  in  the  lives  of 
the  many  pupils  who  were  under 
her  tuition.  She  leaves  i  noble  leg- 
acy and  many  the  teacher  who  will 
emulate  her  example. 

—  Supt.  C.  R.  Titlow  and  Miss 
Mamie  Snyder  have  our  thanks  for 
a  copy  of  their  beautiful  commence- 

^ment  invitation  for  May  8.  There 
will  be  four  graduates  and  Hon.  B. 
F.  McCann  will  deliver  the  address. 

—  Supt.  F.  E.  Rinehart,  of  West 
Alexandria,  has  cause  to  rejoice 
over  the  success  of  the  year's  work. 
He  will  graduate  seven  girls  and 
six  boys  May  22.  Supt.  J.  W. 
Carr,  6i  Dayton,  will  deliver  the 
address. 

—  Preble  county  had  184  pupils 
at  the  recent  Patterson  examination 
which  shows  that  school  sentiment 
in  that  section  continues  at  high 
tide. 

—  The  program  for  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers'  Association  is  near- 
ing  completion,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  is  confident  that  it  will 
have  one  of  the  best  programs  that 
the  Association  has  ever  enjoyed. 
The  object  of  the  committee  is  to 
touch  some  of  the  most  important 
school  problems  in  the  great  state 
of  ( )hio,  and  give  to  these  problems 
renewed  emphasis  so  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  may  become  better  in- 


formed upon  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions of  the  school  to  the  state. 


N.  C.  A.  AMNDONED  FOR  1906. 

The  following  letter  from  Hon. 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  President  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  explains  itself: 

"A  majority,  of  the  Executive 
Committee  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  abandoning  the 
N.  E.  A.  meeting  for  this  year. 
Letters  from  all  over  the  country, 
as  well  as  telegrams,  favor  this 
abandoment  of  the  meeting  for 
this  year." 


AWAY  DOWN  SOUTH  IN  DIXIE. 

When  one  travels  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  East,  he  finds  his 
watch  slow  an  hour  or  more.  The 
same  distance  traveled  Southward 
from  Columbus,  Ohio,  makes  one 
feel  that  his  time-piece  has  not 
been  running  for  at  least  two 
months. 

On  April  17  I  started  for  Baton 
Rouge  to  attend  the  three  days' 
session  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Teachers'  Association.  About  all 
the  evidence  of  spring  that  Ohio 
furnished  was  found  in  the  "buds 
of  promise/'  and  they  were  not 
very  plentiful.  In  fact,  to  quote  a 
sentence  from  Bill  Nye,  "Spring 
had  lingered  so  long  in  the  lap  of 
Winter  that  people  were  talking 
about  her."  When  daylight  came, 
April  18,  Tennessee  revealed  itself 
a  month  ahead  of  Ohio  in  leaf 
and  flower,  and  later  on,  when  New 
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Orleans  and  Louisiana  Capital 
were  reached,  the  temperature 
"brought  with  it  suggestions  of  har- 
vest season  in  Ohio. 

Th6  trip  was  made  over  the  ex- 
<:ellently  equipped  Queen  and  Cres- 
•cent  Route  whicji  has  meant  and 
still  means  so  much  both  to  the 
Southland  and  Ohio's  Queen  City. 
With  a  splendid  road-bed,  with 
trains  both  safe  and  fast,  with  a 
dining-car  service  which  pleases 
and  satisfies,  with  beautiful  scenery 
which  delights  the  eye,  and  with 
train  officials  who  are  most  cour- 
teous and  obliging,  this  truly  pop- 
ular route  continues  to  be  the  great 
■connecting  link  between  the  North  ^ 
and  South.  Even  at  this  season  of 
the  year  the  travel  is  large  on  each 
of  its  two  through  daily  trains, 
•each  way,  between  Cincinnati  and 
New  Orleans. 

Industrially,  the  South  is  boom- 
ing. There  is  evidence  of  this 
almost  everywhere.  The  iron  in- 
dustry, alone,  with  its  center  at  the 
rapidly  growing  city  of  Birming- 
ham, is  sufficient  to  verify  the  pre- 
ceding statements. 

Many  large  and  well  cultivated 
cotton  and  sugar  plantations  indi- 
trate  progress  agriculturally,  but  in 
many  localities  the  one-horse  plow, 
pulled  by  a  fraction  of  a  mule 
whose  inertia  of  rest  is  powerful, 
and  held  by  a  negro  whose  ten- 
■dency  to  sleep  is  all  absorbing,  ex- 
plains the  poverty  of  the  farmer. 

The  most  cheering  indication  of 
iihe  great  development  really  going 


on  in  the  New  South,  however,  is 
the  educational  revival  found  in  so 
many  places,  and  in  no  place  more 
marked  than  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. This  statement  is  not  influ- 
enced in  the  least  by  the  exceed- 
ingly cordial  treatment  of  the  most 
generous  officials  and  members  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association 
whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
address.  Many  proofs  of  its  truth- 
fulness can  be  adduced. 

Tulane  University  at  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana  State  University 
at  Baton  Rouge,  a  large  Nonnal 
School  at  Natchitoches,  and  In- 
dustrial Schools  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  tell  of  the  in- 
terest in  higher  education  and  tech- 
nical and  professional  training,  and 
the  attendance  of  at  least  1,500 
public  school  teachers  at  the  State 
Meeting  —  over  40  per  cent,  of  the 
white  teachers  of  the  State, —  is 
certainly  convincing  evidence  of 
their  activity  in  their  work.  At  the 
meeting,  over  800  enrolled  and 
paid  the  $1.00  membership  fee; 
these  with  over  300  advance  mem- 
bers made  a  total  of  1,156  paid 
members.  Very  few  northern 
states  can  equal  that  record.  Not 
only  did  the  teachers,  many  of 
whom  were  from  rural  schools, 
cheerfully  pay  the  fee,  but  they 
also  attended  all  the  general  ses- 
sions, as  well  as  the  department 
meetings  to  which  one  entire  after- 
noon was  devoted.  The  most  diffi- 
cult problem  the  management  had 
to  meet  was  to  secure  a  hall  large 
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enough  to  hold  the  evening  audi- 
ences. Even  the  pavilion  of  the 
University,  with  its  seating  capac- 
ity of  1,500,  was  not  large  enough, 
and  after  the  first  address  by  Dr. 
John  W.  Cook,  of  Illinois,  he 
kindly  consented  to  speak  again  at 
an  overflow  meeting  in  another 
hall,  while  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  myself  did  ' 
what  we  could  to  hold  pn  to-  what 
was  left. 

Those  in  attendance  came  from 
all  sections  of  the  State,  each  par- 
ish (county)  being  represented  by 
a  large  number,  one  having  all  its 
teachers  present.  While  the  New 
Orleans  city  schools  were  not  dis- 
missed for  the  meeting,  a  large 
delegation,  headed  by  Supt.  War- 
ren Easton  and  his  two  assistants 
attended,  going  and  returning  by 
special  train. 

Principal  B.  C.  Caldwell,  of  the 
Natchitoches  State  Normal  School, 
presided  and  everything  moved 
with  promptness  and  dispatch. 
The  program  very  wisely  made  no 
provision  for  the  tiresome  and 
meaningless  addresses  of  welcome 
with  which  helpless  audiences  are 
so  often  afflicted,  but  all  enjoyed 
the  address  of  greeting  by  Gov- 
ernor Blanchard,  who  renewed, his 
pledge  of  cordial  support  for  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Such  enthusiasm  and  interest  as 
are  indicated  in  the  preceding  can 
always  be  traced  to  some  source, 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  the  earnest 
educational   workers   of   the   State 


will  join  with  me  in  saying  that  the 
great  leader  in  Louisiana  at  pres- 
ent is  State  Superintendent  J.  B. 
Aswell,  whose  strong  body,  clear 
head,  and  warm  heart  unite  to  fit 
him  in  an  unusual  way  for  the 
great  work  before  him.  His  ad- 
dress on  "Louisiana  Educational- 
ly," was  practical,  tactful,  fearless,, 
and  eloquent.  While  he  is  grateful 
for  what  has  been  done,  he  is  not 
unmindful  of  the  danger  of  too 
much  self-congratulation,  and  in 
ringing  sentences,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  is  a  sample,  he 
called  attention  to  the  educational 
needs  of  his  State: 

As  long  as  there  are  58,176  white 
children  of  educable  age  in  Louisi- 
ana not  attending  any  school,  pub- 
lic or  private;  as  long  as  there  is 
a  parish  52^  per  cent,  of  whose 
white  men  are  illiterate ;  as  long  as 
there  is  a  parish  whose  average 
school  term  is  but  three  months ;  as 
long  as  there  are  teachers  whose 
annual  salary  is  $93.33,  and  whose 
monthly  salary  is  $28;  as  long  as 
there  are  2,466  second  and  third 
grade  teachers  in  our  schools;  as 
long  as  teachers  can  secure  posi- 
tions through  personal  or  political 
"influence;"  as  long  as  a  superin- 
tendent or  a  school  board  must 
truckle  to  the  dictations  of  a  self- 
appointed  coterie  of  "leading"  citi- 
zens ;  as  long  as  the  Criminal  Court 
expense  of  a  parish  is  more  than 
the  amount  expended  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  its  children;  as  long 
as  there  is  a  parish  whose  sheriff's 
annual  income  is  $8,000  to  $10,000^ 
its  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
$600,  and  its  teachers',  $260;  as 
long  as  these  conditions  exist,  fel- 
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low  citizens  and  teachers,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  compliments  or 
self-congratulations.  1  speak  not 
critically  of  these  things,  but  in  the 
interest  of  justice  to  the  children  1 
present  them  frankly  to  you. 

It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to 
add  anything  to  the  volumes  that 
liave  been  written  descriptive  of 
New  Orleans  where  my  stay  on  the 
return  trip  was  all  too  brief.  It  is 
already  a  great  city  and  destined 
to  become  still  greater,  and  its 
unique  and  varied  population  will 
ever  continue  to  be  an  interesting 
study  to  all  who  visit  the  South. 
As  I  left  the  city,  it  presented  an 
unusually  gay  appearance  due  to 
the  beautiful  decorations  on  ac- 
count of  the  approaching  reunion 
of  Confederate  Veterans.  While 
the  colors  of  state  and  section  were 
seen  in  many  places,  the  decora- 
tion most  prominent  was  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  the  beautiful  emblem 
of  our  united  country. 

O.  T.  Corson. 


PUPILS  EXAMINATION  APRIL  ai. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Of  what  are  the  bones  com- 
posed? Mention  two  food  substances 
which  help  to  nourish  them.  2.  De- 
scribe the  skin.  Account  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  frequent  bathing.  3.  Men- 
tion the  organs  of  respiration. 
4.  How  would  you  stop  a  bleeding 
artery?  5.  Mention  three  secretions 
that  act  upon  the  food  in  the  process 
of  digestion.  6.  Locate  the  kidn'^ys. 
What  is  the  office  of  the  liver?  7.  De- 
scribe briefly  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  8.  What  and  where  is  each  of 
the  following:  retina,  tympanum, 
humerus,  olfactory  nerves,  lymph, 
triceps.  9.  What  are  the  vital  or- 
gans?  Give  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon 


one  of  them.  10.  Mention  three  cau- 
tions to  be  observed  in  the  care  of 
the  eyes. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  syntax  and  give  a  rule  of 
syntax  relating  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: appositives,  pronouns,  the  verb 
"to  be."  2.  Give  three  rules  for  the 
use  of  the  hyphen  and  illustrate  each. 
3.  Change  the  following  simple  sen- 
tence into  an  equivalent  complex  sen- 
tence; into  an  equivalent  compound  sen- 
tence :  Gusts  of  wind  and  a  pouring  rain 
compelled  our  party  to  seek  shelter  in- 
doors. 4.  Conjugate  the  verb  "to  sink" 
in  the  active  voice,  indicative  mood, 
future  perfect  tense ;  the  verb  "to  work" 
in  the  passive  voice,  subjunctive  mood, 
past  tense.  5.  What  is  the  distinguishing 
difference  between  a  verb  and  a  partici- 
ple? 6-7.  Write  a  letter  renewing  your 
subscription  to  a  favorite  magazine. 
State  how  much  money  you  enclose^  in 
what  form  you  enclose  it,  etc.  8.  Give 
the  use  of  "shall"  and  "will"  as  future 
auxiliaries.  Without  knocking,  he  opened 
the  door  and  enter/ed  so  softly  that  I 
was  not  conscious  of  his  presence  until 
he  said,  'W^re  you  not  expecting  me?" 

9.  Classify  all  the  clauses  in  the  above 
sentence  and  tell  what  word  each  modi- 
fies.    10.  Parse  the  italicised  words. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  the  races  of  mankind  and  a 
people  belonging  to  ?ach  race.  2.  Define 
latitude  and  longtitude-:  give  the  latitude 
and  longtitude  of  the  North  Pole.  3. 
How  wide  is  the  torrid  zone?  Trace 
the  course  of  the  equator  either  through 
South  America  or  through  Africa.  4.. 
Define  so  as  to  distinguish :  sound,  bay, 
gulf.  Where  is  each  of  the  following: 
Puget  Sound,  Gulf  of  Aden,  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay? 5.  Mention  three  large  rivers  of 
South  America  that  empty  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Why  are  those  that 
empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the 
same  country  comparatively  small?  6. 
Give  the  probable  route  and  cargo  of  a 
vessel  sailing  from  Constantinople  to 
Bombay.  7.  Mention  a  locality  in  Ohio 
where  each  of  the  following  occurs:  oil 
wells;  coal  mines;  vineyards;  tobacco 
fields;  potteries.  8.  What  does  a  ther- 
mometer tell?  What  does  a  barometer 
tell?  9.  Bound  California.  Locate  a 
lake,  a  desert,  and  a  city  in  this  state. 

10.  Name  and  locate  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  Canada. 
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UNITED  STATES  HISORY. 

1.  What  territory,  and  under  the  flag 
of  what  nation,  did  e?ich  of  the  follow- 
ing explore  in  America?  Ferdinand  De 
Soto,  Henry  Hudson,"  Jacques  Cartier? 
2.  Where,  and  for  what  purpose,  did 
Lord  Baltimore  found  a  colony  in 
America?  James  Oglethorpe?  3.  What 
were  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws? 
Tell  why  you  think  that  they  were  just 
or  uniust.  4,  Tell  what  you  can  about 
the  early  settlement  of  Ohio.  6.  Men- 
tion the  first  four  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  an  important  event 
that  occurred  in  the  administration  of 
each  of  the  last  two  mentioned.  6.  Why 
was  Burgoyne  compelled  to  surrender? 
7.  Discuss  the  administration  of  An- 
drew Johnson.  8.  Mention  two  impor- 
tant events  in  the  administration  of 
McKinley  and  Roosevelt.  9.-  What  steps 
are  necessary  for  a  foreigner  to  become 
a  resident  of  the  United  States?  10. 
When  and  what  were  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  United  States  by  George 
Dewey;  John  Paul  Jones;  Oliver  Haz- 
ard Perry? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Distinguish  between  accent  and 
emphasis.  2.  Define  aspirate,  dyssylla- 
ble,  diphthong.  3.  Give  two  rules  to  be 
observed  in  writing  abbreviations.  Write 
the  abbreviation  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: junior,  railroad,  acre,  Missouri, 
noon.  4.  Write  the  following  words 
correctly,  dividing  into  syllables,  and 
using  mark  of  accent  and  diacritics: 
allege,  suffice,  diamond,  coerce,  greasy, 
accede,  kiln,  said,  cheese,  loose.  6.  Spell 
correctly  the  following  words  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  examiner :  millennium, 
academy,  lettuce,  gorgeous,  fusion;  ab- 
breviate, pitiless,  aghast,  conceit,  chapel; 
reprieve,  abscess,  calcium,  precious,  Ha- 
waii; able-bodied  extol,  pleasurable, 
solos,  amethyst. 

ARITHMETIC. 
1.  Define  factor,  power  and  reciprocal. 

2.  Analyze  the  followipg  problem:  A 
can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  3  days,  and 
B  can  do  it  in  4  days.  How  long  will 
it  take  them  to  do  it  working  together? 

3.  A  square  field  contains  10  acres.  Find 
the  cost  of  fencing  it  at  80  cents  per  rod. 

4.  An  agent  received  $3000  to  buy  flour, 
from  which  he  was  to  deduct  a  commis- 
sion  of  2  per  cent.  Find  the  amount 
invested  in  flour.  5.  A  grocer  makes  a 
profit  of  20  per  cent,   by  selling  coffee 


at  25c.;  what  per  cent  profit  will  he 
make  by  selling  the  same  at  26c.?  6^ 
What  is  the  value  of  a  pile  of  wood 
80  ft.  long,  5  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide  at 
$1.67  a  cord?  7.  how  many  acres  in 
a  rectangular  field  402  rds.  1  yd.  long, 
and  121  yds.  wide?  8.  Find  the  cost  of 
carpeting  a  room  18  ft.  long  and  15  ft. 
wide  with  carpet  27  in.  wide  at  75c.  a. 
yard,  strips  to  run  lengthwise.  9.  Make 
and  solve  a  problem  to  illustrate  the 
method  of  finding  the  area  of  "a  triangle 
when  the  lengths  of  the  three  sides  are 
given.  10.  Find  the  principal  which,  at 
6  per  cent,  will  produce  ^60  in  2  mo* 
24  da.  

UNIFORM  EXANINATION  jQUESTIONS 
FOR  APRIL 

GRAMMAR, 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Rus^ 
kin's  third  lecture  is  to  be  found  an 
emphatic  statement  of  his  view  of  what 
constitutes  right  living.  Instead  of 
thinking  what  we  arc  to  get,  he  would 
have  us  think  what  we  ought  to  do  to 
make  this  world  a  good  place  for  all 
God's  children  to  live  their  lives  in. 
As  is  his  custom,  Ruskin  would  make 
the  scriptural  teaching  a  rule  of  prac- 
tice as  well  as  of  faith.  To  every  man^ 
whatever  his  station  in  life,  who  is  do- 
ing nothing  for  the  good  of  the  worlds 
he  would  say:  "If  any  man  will  not 
work,  neither  should  he  eat." 

1.  How  many  principal  clauses  are 
there  in  the  above  selection?  How 
many  objective  clauses?  Point  out  the 
subject,  and  predicate  in  all  the  clauses 
of  both  classes.  2.  Select  five  relative 
clauses,  and  give  the  syntax  of  the  rela- 
tive pronoun  in  each.  3.  Select  five  in- 
finitives and  give  their  construction. 
4.  Discuss  the  syntax  of  participles  and 
illustrate  by  reference,  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  the  selection  given.  5.  Search 
the  selection  for  examples  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  Defective  and  redundant 
verbs;  (b)  Verbs  in  the  progressive 
form;  (c)  Verbs  in  the  potential  and 
subjunctive  moods.  6.  Dispose  of  as, 
if,  neither.  ^  7.  Criticise  as  to  correctness 
of  expression:  in,  should.  8.  Parse  in 
full :  instead,  us,  rule,  good,  not.  9. 
Distinguish  between  etymology  and  or- 
thography. 10.  Give  a  complete  classi- 
fication of  adjectives. 

ARITHMETIC. 
1.  A  man  sold  5%  stock  for  84J  and 
invested   the   proceeds   of   the    sale    ia 
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6%  stock  at  97i,  brokerage  in  each  case 
i%;  his  income  was  thus  increased  $3. 
Find  the  amount  of  stock  sold.  2.  If 
702  brinks  are  required  for  a  walk  30 
feet  long  and  5  feet  wide,  how  many 
bricks  will  be  required  for  a  walk  once 
and  a  half  as  wide  and  twice  as  long? 
3.  The  longitude  of  Stockholm  is  18* 
3'  45"  E.;  that  of  San  Francisco  122** 
24'  15"  W.  How  much  earlier  is  it 
sunrise  in  Stockholm  than  in  San 
Francisco?  4.  A  sum  of  money  put  at 
simple  interest  for  3  years  at  4% 
amounts  to  $672;  in  how  many  years 
will  the  s^me  sum  at  the  same  rate 
amount  to  $1,206?  State  and  solve  by 
proportion.  5.  Define  repetend,  alliga* 
tion,  currency.  6.  A's  real  property  is 
$900;  his  personal  property  is  $3,600,  of 
which  $1,400  is  in  a  saving's  bank;  his 
debts  amount  to  $900.  What  is  his  tax 
if  the  rate  is  15  mills.  7.  Write  what 
you  can  about  the  French  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  mentioning  upon 
what  principle  the  system  is  based,  and 
giving  the  name  of  its  standard  unit  of 
weight,  length  and  capacity.  8.  A  bin 
6  feet  by  24  feet  holds  1,420  bushels; 
find  its  height.  9.  Explain  the  method 
by  which  government  lands  are  usually 
surveyed.  How  many  sections  are  there 
in  a  township?  10.  A  man  bought  a 
horse  for  $180;  how  much  must  he  ask 
for  the  horse  so  that  he  can  fall  20% 
and  still  make  15%  profit  on  the  cost 
price  ? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Select  two  words  from  the  follow- 
ing list  and  write  pertaining  to  them 
everything  that  you  would  expect  to 
find  by  consulting  a  fairly  comprehen- 
sive dictionary:  Imbibe,  fashion,  pre- 
text, antique.  2.  Indicate  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  following  words: 
Squalor,  hallelujah,  conical,  prussic, 
machinations.  3.  Derive  five  words 
from  protect,  and  define  each.  4.  What 
do  you  understand  by  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing terms  in  connection  with  words 
-in  the  dictionary:  Obsolete,  colloquial, 
corrupt,  provincial,  illiterate?  5.  Write 
words  to  illustrate  two  sounds  for 
"ch;"  for  "00."  6.  Spell  correctly  the 
following  words  to  be  pronounced  by 
the  examiner:  Imbecile,  trenchant,  an- 
archy, abridge,  fusillade,  crucial,  inher- 
itance, opium,  surgery,  practitioner, 
plastic  sensuous,  critic,  authorize, 
buddhism,  retention,  mammal,  abb- 
rigines,  trivial,  hallucination. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Note.  —  Applicants  will  take  the  first 
group  of  four  and  either  the  second  or 
third  group  of  four. 

1.  To  what  extent  and  with  what  sub- 
jects do  you  consider  "correlation  of 
studies"  practicable  in  the  school-room? 

2.  What  relationship,  if  any,  should  ex- 
ist between  the  teacher  and  the  parents 
of  his  pupils?  How  bring  about  this 
relationship?  3.  Who  first  advanced 
the  ideas  upon  which  modern  "child 
study"  is  based?  4.  State  the  advan- 
tages of  oral  recitation;  the  disadvan- 
tages of  recitation  in  concert. 

"Our  Schools"  —  Chancellor. 

1.  Mention  four  ways,  suggested  by 
the  a-^thor,  in  which  the  successful 
teache;  will  be  careful  to  occupy  his 
time,  out  of  school  hours.  2.  What 
classes  of  children  compose  the  clien- 
tele of  private  schools  in  the  United 
State."?  Is  there  a  field  of  usefulness 
for  p'ivate  schools  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  country?  If  so,  what  is 
that  field?  3.  What  would  you  say  of 
a  system  of  instruction  of  which  the 
principal  remarked,  "I  know,  at  this 
hour  and  minute,  what  every  teacher  in 
my  school  is  .teaching?  4.  What  rela- 
tion does  the  physical  condition  of  its 
teachers  bear  to  the  longevity  of  a  na- 
tion?    Illustrate  from  history. 

"The   Method  of  the  Recitation"  — 
McMurry. 

1.  State  two  of  the  educational  values 
of  comparisons,  and  illustrate  from  his- 
tory or  geography.  2.  After  individual 
notions  have  been  mastered,  name  the 
steps  that  lead  to  the  generalization. 
When  the  time  for  the  generalization 
comes,  should  its  statement  emanate 
from  teacher,  text-book  or  child  ?    Why  ? 

3.  Why  is  it  that  a  teacher  may  fre- 
quently find  herself  unable  to  express  a 
general  truth  or  a  moral  lesson  with 
which  she  considers  herself  thoroughly 
familiar?  Why  must  this  inability  be 
overcome  before  her  teaching  can  be- 
come effective?  4.  Justify  the  intro- 
duction of  types  as  pivotal  points  in  the 
recitatHn.  How  determine  the  types  to 
be  selected? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Discuss  the  relative  natural  advan- 
tages   for    civilization   of   Canaada   and 
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Australia.  2.  Locate  the  following  Ohio 
-cities  as  to  county  and  body  of  Water: 
Dayton,  Columbus,  Sandusky,  Marietta, 
Zanesville.  3.  Why  is,  or  is  not,  the 
valley  of  each  of  the  following  rivers 
adapted  to  the  support  of  a  large  popu- 
lation: Colorado,  Nile,  Dnieper.  Rhone? 

4.  Account  for  the  location  oi  at  least 
two  large  ship  building  centers  of  the 
^vorld;  of  two  of  the  world's  most  im- 
portant coaling  stations.  5.  Give  the 
title  of  the  ruler  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing countries:  Persia,  India,  Japan, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Turkey,  Chile, 
Austria.  Who  is  the  present  ruler  of 
Holland;  of  Greece?  6.  Distinguish 
between  weather  and  climate.  Name  a 
locality  where  clima,te  is  influenced  by 
lack  of  rainfall;  depression  of  the  soil: 
ocean  currents.  7.  London  and  Irkutsk 
are  in  the  same  latitude;  Irkutsk  is 
20"  colder  than  London.  How  do  you 
•explain  this  fact?  8.  What  flag  flies 
over  Sitka,  Sidney,  Cayenne,  Tanana- 
rivo,  Hong-Kong?  9.  What  is  the 
starting  pomt  for  measuring  longitude? 
What  is  the  length  of  a  degree  of 
longitude  on  the  equator?  In  what 
time  do  the  sun's  rays  travel  over  one 
degree  of  longitude?  10.  Trace  a  sail- 
ing route  from  Odessa  to  Cape  Town. 

UNITED   STATES   HISTORY  AND 
CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  slavery  in 
the  colonies,  and  state  the  approximate 
number  of  slaves  at  the  time .  of  the 
Revolution.  2.  Discuss  colonial  money; 
higher  education  in  the  colonies.  3. 
What  problems  confronted  the  na- 
itonal  government  during  Washington's 
•first  administration?  4.  Locate  and  tell 
what  connection  each  of  the  following 
had  with  the  history  of  the  United 
States:  Andersonville,  Buena  Vista, 
Crown  Point,  Fort  Dearborn,  Antietam. 

5.  Mention  all  the  wars  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  engaged  since 
the  formation  of  the  nation,  together 
with  the  dates  of  each.  6.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Connecticut  Western  Re- 
serve, state  origin  of  the  name,  and  tell 
what  you  can  of  its  early  settlement. 
7.  According  to  the  constitution,  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States?  8. 
What  connection  with  American  history 
has  each  of  the  following:  Anthony 
Wayne,  Anne  Hutchinson,  Sam  Hous- 
ton, George  A.  Custer,  Millard  Fill- 
more. Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Dorothea 
E)ix.  Edmand  Genet? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  all  the  organs  that  take  part 
in  purifying  the  body,  and  give  the 
special  function  of  each.  2.  Explain 
how  a  nearly  even  temperature  of  the 
body  is  maintained.  3.  What  are  the 
effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous 
system?  4.  Locate  in  the  body  an  ex- 
ample of  each  of  the  following-named 
joints:  Hinge,  ball-and-socket,  pivot 
suture.  5.  In  a  crowded,  unventilatd 
room  what  dangerous  impurities  are 
found?  6.  Mention  three  principal 
muscles  of  the  upper  limbs,  and  state 
the  special  function  of  each.  7.  What 
are  the  physical  properties  of  the  blood? 
What  changes  take  place  in  coag[ulation  ? 

8.  Discuss    the    value    of    boxing    and 
horseback  riding  as  exercises  for  adults. 

9.  With  reference  to  the  light,  what  is 
the  most  desirable  position  in  reading? 

10.  Describe   the   fifth   pair    of   cranial 
nerves. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  When  and  in  what  manner  would 
you  begin  the  study  of  literature  in  the 
school  room?    2.  Mention  several  clas- 
sics   which   are    suitable    for    quotation 
or  learning  in  the  grammar  grades  be- 
cause they  (a)  increase  the  child's  love 
of  nature;    (b)  exalt  heroic  deeds;  (c) 
cultivate  the  sense  of  rhythm.    3.  What 
literary  interest  attaches  to  (a)  Acadia; 
(b)   Stratford-on-Avon ;     (c)   Concord, 
Mass.;    (d)  Chillon;    (^)  the  Catskills? 
4.  To  what  forms  of  literature  was  the 
Colonial  period  in  America  largely  con- 
fined?   Account  for  this  restriction.     5. 
Place   Emerson's  works   in   the  history 
of    American    literature    and    compare 
his  literary  qualities  with  those  of  Eng- 
lish authors  in  the  same  field  of  liter- 
ature.   6.   What  are   the   distinguishing 
characteristics   of  Longfellow's   poetry  r 
Mention  two  of  his  earlier  poems;    two 
of  his  translations.    7.  Discuss  the  work 
of  two  of  the  following  American  his- 
torians as  to    (a)   subject  matter:    {b^ 
style;     (c)    historical  value:    Parkman, 
Bancroft,    Prescott.    8.    Why   are    "The 
Liberator"  and  "Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nac" mentioned  in  histories  of  American 
literature  ?      9.     Was     Oliver    Wendell 
Holmes   most   successful   as  a  novelist, 
essayist,  or  poet?     What  was  his  occu- 
pation?   Was  his  professional  point  of 
view  reflected  in  his  writings?  10.  When 
did   Shakespeare  live  and   write?     Did 
his    plays    receive    actual    presentation 
during  his  lifetime? 
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FREE  TEXT  BOOKS— COMPULSORY  OR  OPTIONAL? 


BY  J.  P.  ORR.  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION  OP  XBN^A,  OHIO. 

A  Paper  Read  Before  the  State  Association  of  School  Board  Members, 
at  Colambus,  Ohio,  March  15th,  1906. 


By  the  the  form  of  statement  the 
subject  seems  to  imply  the  desira- 
bility of  Free  Text  Books,  but 
leaves  for  discussion  the  single 
question  as  to  whether  Boards  of 
Education  should  be  required  to 
provide  them,  or  whether  their  ac- 
tion should  be  optional. 

If  these  are  the  limits,  my  paper 
need  be  but  brief,  for  it  does  not 
appear  either  necessary    or    advis- 
able to  compel  action  by  the  local 
boards.       Local     conditions     vary 
greatly.    They  have  perhaps  but  one 
point  of  general  similarity,  and  that 
is  the  embarrassment  incident  to  the 
shortage  of  funds.    Otherwise  there 
rnay  not  be  found  two  school  dis- 
tricts   whose    conditions   are   more 
tJian    approximately    alike.     There 
^re  differences  in  form,  size,  densi- 


ty of  population,  character  of  popu- 
lation, wealth,  poverty,  collateral  de- 
mands upon  taxpayers  —  even  im- 
portant differences  in  the  personnel 
of  the  school  organization  —  which 
render  it  very  necessary  that  the 
furnishing  of  free  text  books,  and 
the  incidental  taxation  be  left  op- 
tional with  the  local  boards. 

There  are  doubtless  few  boards 
in  the  state  which  feel  themselves 
at  liberty  to  increase  taxation,  even 
to  the  small  extent  demanded  for 
supplying  free  text  books.  It  is  a 
crying  evil  of  the  times  and  of  our 
system  that  the  tax  duplicates  are 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  enormous 
strides  which  have  been  made  in 
the  material  prosperity  of  our  com- 
monwealth ;  so  that  in  city  districts, 
especially,  our  boards  find  it  neces- 
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sary  not  only  to  consider  the  needs 
of  the  schools,  but  also  to  consider 
what  will  be  the  levy  for  city  pur- 
poses, and  the  aggregate  levy  for  all 
purposes,  lest  the  rate  be  prohibi- 
tive. At  least  this  is  the  annual 
plight  of  a  certain  board  located  in 
one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  state. 
Local  option  is  evidently,  therefore, 
a  principle  which  may  be  properly 
applied  to  the  furnishing  of  free 
text  books. 

The  General  Assembly  seem§  to 
have  taken  this  view  of  the  matter, 
for  at  the  present  session,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  defeated,  by 
indefinite  postponement,  a  compul- 
sory measure. 

My  few  remarks,  therefore,  will 
be  directed  to  the  question  of  the 
general  desirability  of  free  text 
books  rather  than  to  the  proposition 
of  compulsory  action. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  admitted 
that  public  sentiment  [is  not  a  unit 
in  favor  of  free  text  books,  even 
aside  from  the  financial  question. 
There  are  other  objections  urged 
which  appeal  to  some  localities  with 
greater  force  than  to  others.  The 
principal  objections  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  That  the  idea  is  communistic, 
and  an  abuse  of  the  proper  func- 
tions of  government.  ^ 

2.  That  it  is  unfair  that  A,  who 
has  no  children,  should  be  con- 
pelled  to  furnish  school  books  for 
the  children  of  B,  who  pays  no  tax. 

3.  That  free  text  books,  passing 


from  one  child  to  another,  are  lia- 
ble to  spread  contagion. 

4.  That  the  work  of  the  teachers 
is  increased. 

5.  That  free  books  interfere 
with  private  enterprises. 

6.  That  free  text  books  convert 
the  public  school  into  a  charitable 
enterprise. 

The  first  two  objections  are  close- 
ly related,  and  may  be  considered 
together.     It    might    be    answered 
that  if  the  supplying  of  free  text 
books  is  an  act  of  paternalism,  so 
are  free  housing,  and  free  tuition. 
In  fact  the  whole  public  school  sys- 
tem is  paternalistic  —  justifiably  so, 
on  grounds  of  the  public  good,  and 
the  necessities  of  a  government  in 
which  all  citizens  participate.     It  is 
for  A's  general  welfare  that  we  take 
his  money  and  with  it  educate  the 
children  of  B,  for  by  so  doing  we 
make  the  children  of  B  useful  mem- 
bers of  that  society  of  which  A  is  a 
part;    and  without  such  education 
there   is   danger  that  B's   children 
would  be  a  charge  upon  society,  and 
a  menace  to  A's  welfare.    Further- 
more, by  awakening  the  children  of 
A  from  intellectual  slumber,  their 
capacity  as  consumers  is  largely  in- 
creased, as  well  as  their,  capacity  as 
producers;    and   A,    being   both    a 
producer    and    a    consumer,    finds 
his    market    for   both   buyin^^    and 
selling  enlarged,  thereby  receiving 
great   benefit.     Exactly   as,    in    the 
case  of  China,  the  producing   and 
consuming  world  expect  to  receive 
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great  benefit  from  the  "Open  Door'* 
and  intellectual  awakening. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  pa- 
ternal free  school  system  are  too 
rudimental,  too  well  known,  and  too 
generally  accepted  to  need  repeti- 
tion. Free  text  books  are  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  free  school  utility  — 
but  one  step  farther  —  easily  taken, 
if  you  have  the  money.  There  is  no 
more  reason  why  they  should  dis- 
courage self-reliance,  or  promote 
the  disposition  to  lean  heavily  upop 
the  government,  or  disseminate  pro- 
fessional pauperism  than  there  is 
that  all  that  has  been  done  hereto- 
.  fore  for  the  free  education  of  our 
youth  should  have  the  same  dele- 
jterious  effect.  In  fact,  where  free 
text  books  are  used  the  children  and 
their  parents  soon  come  to  regard 
them  as  a  part  of  the  general  sys- 
tem— ^as  much  a  part  as  free  black- 
boards and  free  desks.  What,  in 
truth,  is  the  difference? 

Answering  the  objection  that  free 
text  books  would  disseminate  con- 
tagious diseases,  it  may  be  said  that 
this  has  not  been  according  to  ex- 
perience. In  ten  years  of  free  text 
books  the  schools  at  Xenia  have 
never  had  a  case  in  which  there 
was  the  least  suspicion  of  free  books 
as-  an  agent  in  the  spreading  of  dis- 
ease. Nor  has  any  such  case  been 
heard  of  in  any  other  city  of  the 
State.  Nor  has  the  State  of  Iowa 
ever  heard  of  such  a  case,  as  testi- 
fied by  250  physicians  inquired  of. 
Nor  has  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
heard  of  such  a  case,  inquiry  hav- 


ing been  made  in  28  leading  towns. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
argued  with  reason  that  text  books 
purchased  and  owned,  not  being 
fully  under  the  control  of  the  school 
authorities,  not  being  handled  ac- 
cording to  a  system  with  the  view 
of  protecting  the  child,  and  being 
likely  to  be  carried  home  at  a  time 
of  protracted  absence  on  account  of 
illness,  and  even  carried  to  the  con- 
valescent.  room,  so  that  the  child 
might  catch  up  with  its  studies,  is 
far  more  liable  to  bear  contagion 
than  books  which  are  kept  away 
from  the  home  of  contagion,  which 
are  carefully  fumigated  whenever 
disease  visits  the  school,  and  which 
are  destroyed  whenever  carried  to 
the  home  of  a  child  who  is  found 
to  have  a  contagious  disease,  or 
whenever  brought  into  contact  with 
such  disease  in  any  manner.  It 
would  seem  that,  properly  handled, 
free  text  books  should  actually  be 
a  bulwark  against  disease. 

As  to  that  other  objection  based 
on  sanitary  grounds,  that  the  free 
text  book  is  liable  to  become  filthy, 
it  vanishes  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  privilege  of  each  parent  to 
supply  his  own  child  with  books,  if 
he  so  desires. 

As  to  the  fourth  objection,  that 
the  work  of  the  teacher  is  increased, 
that  is  true;  but  ho  teacher  who 
has  experienced  the  advantages  of 
free  text  books,  especially  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  school  is  ready  for 
work  the  first  day  of  the  session  in- 
stead of  being  crippled  and  hamp- 
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ered  for  lack  of  books  for  weeks  af- 
ter, ever  cares  to  return  to  the  old 
method  and  the  old  troubles.  In 
the  case  of  the  Xenia  schools  the 
teachers  are  allowed  an  extra  week 
with  pay  and  without  instruction,  at 
the  close  of  each  school  year,  in 
which  to  finish  the  work  of  the  year, 
including  the  mending,  recovering, 
and  repairing  of  books,  and  the  set- 
tling of  accounts.  This  removes 
the  last  vestige  of  an  objection  up- 
on the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Objection  No.  5,  that  free  text 
books  interfere  with  the  private  en- 
terprise of  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing books,  is  a  valid  one;  but  in 
this  case,' as  in  many  others,  private 
interest  must  yield  to  -the  public 
good.  Justly  in  this  case  because 
the  few  desire  to  make  an  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many.  If  states  can  go 
into  the  business  of  manufacturing 
binding  twine  and  other  articles  of 
commerce,  in  state  prisons,  selling 
the  goods  at  the  cost  of"  the  raw 
material  plus  the  cost  of  keeping 
convicts,  certainly  nobody  should 
take  fright  at  free  books  because 
they  interfere  with  the  book  manu- 
facturer and  the  book  seller  in  their 
effort  to  market  more  books  than 
good  economy  requires. 

Lastly,  as  to  free  text  books  con- 
verting the  schools  into  eleemosy- 
nary institutions.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  free  books  are  the  gifts ,  of 
charity,  but  rather  the  tools  with 
which  are  worked  out  the  great 
benefit  of  the  whole  people  by  the 


education  of  the  masses.  Free 
schools  and  free  books  are  both 
means  to  a  beneficent  end  —  benefi- 
cent alike  to  those  who  give  and  to 
those  who  receive. 

Returning  again  to  the  objection 
on  the  ground  of  the  paternalistic 

'  feature:  No  one  could  be  less  in- 
clined to  the  adoption  of  communis- 
tic ideas  than  I ;  yet  this  objection 
has  no  weight  in  my  view  of  the 
case.  We  have  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws.  No  child  who  is  in  health 
can  escape  them.  Yet  there  are 
many  parents  absolutely  unable  to 
provide  their  children  with  books; 
many  others  who  must  deprive 
themselves  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  so  doing;  and  still  fnany  others 
who  feel  it  a  sacrifice  to  purchase 
books  for  their  children.  The  num- 
ber of  those  within  the  borders  of 
the  State  who  can  meet  the  require- 
ment without  the  sense  of  sacrifice 
is  probably  much  less  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  True  the  text 
book  law  is  construed  to  permit 
boards  to  furnish  free  text  books  ta 
indigent  pupils  while  refusing  them 
lo  those  who  are  able  to  purchase; 

•  but  do  not  our  boards  note  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  who 
claim  to  be  indigent,  even  in  these 
;2:ood  times?  Is  there  not  great  dif- 
ficulty in  deciding  which  cases  are 
meritorious  and  which  are  devoid 
of  merit  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  you 
are  holding  out  a  premium  to  indi- 
gency which  is  demoralizing  to- 
healthy  pride  ?  Do  you  not  see  that 
by  the  constant  growth  in  the  num- 
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ber  of  those  who  claim  the  right  to 
be  helped  you  will  be  forced  to  face 
this  problem  sooner  or  later,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
act  now,  rather  than  wait  until  a 
large  proportion  of  your  people 
claim  the  privilege  of  indigency? 

Suppose  you  find  a  child  unpro- 
vided with  books,  having  lost,  per- 
haps, a  week  or  two  of  the  school 
work  on  that  account.  Indigency  is 
established  more  or  less  clearly. 
You  provide  the  books.  The  fact 
is  noted  and  commented  upon  by 
the  other  children;  the  child  be- 
comes degraded  in  their  eyes;  his 
pride,  if  he  has  any  left,  is  wounded, 
and  the  general  moral  effect  is  bad ; 
for  having  been  once  classed  as  a 
pauper  it  will  be  the  easier  the  next 
time.  Morever,  your  school  board 
has,  by  this  act,  been  guilty  of  pa- 
ternalism, and  paternalism  is  under 
the  ban.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
relief  is,  after  all,  only  partial,  and 
bestowed,  in  most  cases,  upon  the 
least  worthy,  because  they  are  most 
likely  to  make  their  condition 
known  while  the  really  worthy  poor 
make  some  sort  of  a  shift  to  get 
the  books  without  calling  upon  the 
board,  although  in  so  doing  they 
deprive  themselves  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Just  how  many  trag- 
edies of  this  kind  are  being  enacted 
every  day  under  the  eyes  of  every 
board  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell; 
but  the  most  wretched  are  by  no 
means  always  those  who  make  the 
loudest  complaint.  Much  better 
would  it  not  be,  to  be  just  a  little 


paternal  to  all,  than  to  be  so  frig- 
idly unfatherly. 

That  is  a  touching  ^spectacle  in- 
deed which  presents  itself  to  the 
school  officers  at  the  beginning  of 
every  school  year,  of  the  child,  and 
the  parent  of  that  child,  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  find 
themselves  confronted  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  school  books  without  the 
moans  of  purchasing  them.  Here  is 
a  case  for  paternalism.  .Why  is  not 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  our  school 
boards  to  relieve  this  distress,  espe- 
cially as  it  can  be  done  at  such  a 
trifling  expense,  and  to  the  g^eat  ad- 
vantage of  so  many  people? 

Permit  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
experience  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Xenia  City  School  District. 
This  board  was  one  of  the  first  to 
avail  itself  of  the  free  text  book  law, 
the  first  action  having  been  taken  in 
1896.  The  district  is  one  of  the 
minor  city  districts  of  the  state, 
with  a  population  of  approximately 
13,000.  The  population  is  very  mix- 
ed, there  being  a  considerable  ele- 
ment of  cultivated  people,  as  also  a 
large  element  of  working  people 
who  have  had  only  meagre  educa- 
tional advantages. 

For  several  years  after  entering 
upon  the  use  of  free  text  books  the 
levy  for  the  contingent  fund  was 
held  at  an  increase  of  one-fourth  of 
a  mill  to  provide  for  their  purchase. 
About  three  years  ago  the  board 
found  this  levy  was  hardly  enough, 
and  increased  it  to  one-half  of  a 
mill,  which  is  ample.     A  levy  of 
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three-eighths  of  a  mill  would  prob- 
ably be  sufficient.  High  school 
books,  however,  are  not  furnished, 
but  the  grades  are  provided  with 
textbooks,  elementary  reading,  ink, 
copy  books ,  pens,  rulers,  pencils, 
and  in  fact  everything  necessary  for 
the  school  work  with  the  exception 
of  tablets  and  slates.  We  contem- 
plate furnishing  these  also.  The  to- 
tal cost  for  the  grades  the  current 
year  is  $1,215.32,  and,  there  being 
an  enrollment  in  the  grades  of  1,468 
pupils,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is 
82.8  cents.  This  is  somewhat  higher 
than  ordinary,  on  account  of  the 
introduction  of  new  books. 

The  best  of  care  is  taken  of  these 
books,  they  being  placed  under  the 
general  charge  of  the  truant  officer, 
who  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
work.  They  are  distributed  upon 
the  requisition  of  the  teachers, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to  it  that 
each  child  is  provided  with  one  set 
of  books,  which  remain  his  during 
the  school  year.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  and  from  time  to  time 
during  the  year  all  the  books  are 
carefully  examined  by  the  teachers, 
who  repair  and  recover  such  as  need 
such  attentions,  carefully  scraping 
and  rubbing  such  as  have  become 
soiled 

By  such  care  the  books  are  given 
a  life  of  from  3  to  12  years,  the 
average  beinpf  about  6  years. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  against 
the  spread  of  contagion.  Should  a 
child  be  attacked  by  a  contagious 
disease,  the  books  are  immediately 


destroyed  by  fire ;  and  upon  careful 
inquiry  of ^  grade  teachers,  some  of 
whom  have  had  experience  with 
free  text  books  ever  since  they  were 
adopted  by  the  Xenia  schools,  not 
one  had  ever  noticed  a  single  case 
of  the  spread  of  contagion  which  , 
was  traceable  to  the  use  of  free  text 
books. 

Careful  inquiry  was  also  made  of 
the  same  37  grade  teachers  to  ascer- 
tain the  ability  of  the  pupils  or  their 
parents   and   guardians  to  provide 
necessary  school  books,  and  the  re- 
sult is  curious  and  significant.     At 
a  time  when  our  little  city  is  enjoy- 
ing the  highest  degree  of  prosperity 
it  ever  knew,  the  reports  of  these 
teachers,  summarized  and  averaged, 
show  that  22  per  cent,  of  all  the 
children*  in   the  grades  are  totally 
unable  to  furnish  the  books  requir- 
ed :  38  per  cent,  are  able  to  furnish 
them  at  a  sacrifice  upon  the  part  of 
the  parents,  and  only  40  per  cent, 
are  able  to  provide  them   without 
sacrifice.     The   same   inquiries    de- 
veloped that  the  average  cost  of  the 
books    which    the    children    in    the 
grades    require,    were    they    com- 
pelled   to    purchase    them,    based 
on  the  suppositon  that  they  would 
be  used  but  once,  would  be  $3.67. 
Contrast  this  with  the  experience  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  furnish- 
ins:  free  text  books  at  82.8  cents  per 
pupil. 

In  handling  books  in  the  manner 
described  the  maximum  of  economy 
and  convenience  is  attained.  Every 
child    is    readv    with  the  necessarv 
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book  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year;  there  are  no  embarrassing 
periods  of  hesitation  and  delay,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  child  is  not  able 
to  procure  the  necessary  books.  The 
time  lost  at  the  beginning  of  a 
school  year  while  waiting  for  the 
purchase  of  books  would  alone  jus- 
tify any  board  of  education  in  the 
expense  of  providing  the  books  free. 

Another  significant  fact  devel- 
oped by  the  inquiry  at  Xenia  is  the 
very  small  number  of  cases  where 
the  parents  prefer  to  have  their 
children  purchase  and  own  their 
own  books,  which  is  less  than'  i  per 
cent.  There  is  a  curious  correspond- 
ence in  this  fact  with  data  gathered 
from  other  cities.  This  indicates ' 
what  is  sufficiently  apparent  other- 
wise, that  the  community  approves 
the  system,  and  that  the  objections 
on  the  score  of  filth  and  contagion 
do  not  weigh  a  feather's  weight. 
There  would  be  trouble  at  Xenia 
were  the  Board  of  Education  to  dis- 
continue free  text  books,  and  the 
members  of  the  board  who  might  be 
responsible  for  such  action  would 
find  their  career  as  public  servants 
terminated  at  the  next  ensuing  elec- 
tion, by  enthusiastic  majorities. 

This  will  perhaps  suffice  for  the 
experience  of  the  local  board  at  Xe- 
nia. With  the  assistance  of  the  ef- 
ficient Superintendent  of  Schools 
at  Xenia,  Prof.  Edwin  B.  Cox,  I 
have  compiled  some  data  in  refer- 
ence to  free  text  books  elsewhere  in 
the  state,  which  may  be  of  interest. 
No  effort  has  been  made  to  ascer- 


tain the  extent  of  the  use  of  the  op- 
tion in  any  other  than  city  districts, 
but  it  is  believed  that  not  many  of 
the  village  or  rural  districts  make 
use  of  the  privilege. 

It  is  a  very  striking  fact,  and  one 
which  inclines  the  investigator  to 
change  the  conclusion  stated  in  the 
beginning  of  this  discussion,  against 
compulsory  action,  that  very  few 
boards,  after  a  dozen  y^ars  of  the 
law  have  adopted  free  text  books 
as  a  policy.  The  fingers  of  both 
hands  will  probably  cover  the  num- 
ber of  those  which  have  adopted 
the  policy  in  full,  including  all 
books  for  all  the  grades  and  the 
high  schools.  Springfield,  Akron, 
Fostoria,  Circleville,  Greenville  and 
Tiffin  are  of  the  very  few  boards 
which  furnish  free  text  books  for 
the  high  schools  and  the  grades  to 
the  full,  extent  of  their,  use.  Tole- 
do, East  Liverpool  and  Madison- 
ville  also  furnish  free  text  books, 
but  I  have  no  data  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  boards  in  these  districts 
have  gone.  Cincinnati,  Youngs- 
town  and  Xenia  furnish  them  in  the 
grades,  but  not  in  the  high  schools. 
A  number  of  other  cities  make  use 
of  the  system  in  part,  notably  San- 
dusky, w^-iich  furnishes  supplement- 
ary readers,  music  and  drawing 
books.  Troy  uses  free  text  books 
in  the  first,  second,  third,  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  in  part,  and  mu- 
sic books  in  the  high  school.  Zanes- 
ville  furnishes  some  of  the  books 
used  in  the  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth    grades    only.     Middletown 
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furnishes  paper,  pens,  ink,  and 
drawing  books  in  the  grades,  and 
paper  and  pencils,  and  some  of  the 
classics  in  the  high  school.  Sidney, 
New  Philadelphia  and  Gallipolis  the 
supplementary  books  only.  Alliance, 
supplementary  books,  music  books, 
pens  and  paper.  Van  Wert,  sup- 
plementary books  in  the  grades,  dic- 
tionaries, and  about  half  the  books 
used  in  the  high  school.  Canton 
will  begin  next  fall,  furnishing 
grades  and  high  school;  Gallon, 
aside  from  free  books  for  indigent 
pupils,  furnishes  supplies  only,  free. 
Elyria  furnishes  free  some  of  the 
books  u$ed  in  the  grades.  Steuben- 
ville  furnishes  primers  only.  The 
following  cities  have  done  nothing 
with  free  text  books,  excepting  to 
furnish  them  to  indigent  pupils; 
(and  by  the  way,  some  of  the  super- 
intendents inquired  of  state  that  the 
number  of  those  who  claim  indi- 
gency is  steadily  growing)  :  Cleve- 
land, Marietta,  Wellsville,  St.  Ma- 
rys, Kenton,  Findlay,  Nelson  ville, 
Newark,  Dayton,  Delaware,  Colum- 
bus, Washington  C.  H.,  Wapako- 
neta,  Norwood,  Bucyrus,  Coshoc- 
ton, Martins  Ferry,  Ironton,  Niles, 
Urbana,  Conneaut,  Norwalk,  War- 
ren, Ashtabula,  Bowling  Green, 
Hamilton,  Canal  Dover,  Ports- 
mouth, Mansfield,  Salem,  Marion, 
Cambridge,  Lancaster,  and  Chilli- 
cothe. 

In  many  cases  the  superintend- 
ents inquired  of  state  that  the  finan- 
cial situation  is  the  only  obstacle  to 


the  adoption  of  free  text  books,  and 
some  express  themselves  ^  heartily 
desirous  of  taking  the  step.  In  a 
few  cases  only,  the  superintendents 
express  objections,  one  superin- 
tendent stating  that  free  books  are 
too  dirty.  In  not  a  single  case 
where  they  are  used  in  whole  or  in 
part  was  there  a  word  other  than 
the  most  enthusiastic  commendation 
of  the  system,  and  in  no  case  was 
there  a  single  instance  of  the  spread- 
ing of  contagion.  The  average  life 
of  the  books,  as  reported  and  sum- 
marized, is  about  si  years,  and  this 
may  be  relied  upon  by  boards  con- 
templating the  adoption  of  free 
books. 

In  every  case  where  free  text 
books  have  been  used,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  community  is  reported 
to  be  heartily  in  favor  of  the  system. 
The  cost  varies.  Springfield's  ex- 
perience in  furnishing  books  for  the 
high  school  and  grades  is  40  cents ; 
Akron,  50  cents ;  Fostoria,  60  cents 
in  the  grades,  75  cents  in  the  high 
school;  Circleville,  50  cents  in  the 
grades,  $1  in  the  high  school ;  Tif- 
fin, 30  cents  in  the  grades,  75  cents 
in  the  high  school. 

One  superintendent  makes  a  claim 
for  free  text  books  which  has  not 
been  touched  upon  in  this  paper, 
namely,  that  it  increase  the  attend- 
ance upon  the  schools ;  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  case.  If  free 
text  books  have  the  effect  here  and 
there  of  developing  a  rare  mind, 
which  otherwise  might  lie  dormant 
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■for  want  of  cultivation,  money  is 
too  paltry  a  measure  for  the  value 
of  them. 

What  has  been  the  experience 
with  free  text  books  in  other  states  ? 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1902, 
free  text  books  were  then  being  f ur- 
xiished  by  compulsory  action  of  the 
legisatures  in  the  following  states: 
Delaware,  Idaho,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and 
Wyoming,  (12  states).  In  the  fol- 
lowing named  states  authority  was 
Tested  in  local  boards  to  determine 
-whether  text  books  should  'be  fur- 
nished free:  Colorado,  District  of 
Columbia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  West -Virginia,  and  Wiscon- 
sin (15  states).  There  is  the  same 
or  even  greater  variety  of  the  ex- 
ient  of  the  use  of  free  books  and 
the  expense  oi  them  that  we  find  in 
our  own  state,  but  the  testimony  is 
remarkably  unanimous  in  favor  of 
the  system.  Of  82  cities  inquired 
of,  located  in  15  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  seven  only  re- 
'fused  to  recommend  the  system. 
Many  spoke  of  it  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic terms.  Of  those  who  did 
not  recommend  it,  Biddeford,  Me., 
said  they  were  satisfactory  in  many 
respects.  Saco,  Me.,  and  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  said  they  were  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  Kearney,  Neb.,  said 
they  were  "fairly  so."  Plattsmouth, 


Neb.,  "a  question."  Washington, 
D.  C,  Belair,  Md.,  and  Warren,  R. 
I.  ,failed  to  answer  the  question. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner 
sets  forth  in  condensed  •  form  the 
opinions  of  school  authorities  in 
many  cities  located  in  fifteen  states 
as  to  the  objections  and  benefits  of 
the  system,  from  which  I  again  con- 
dense the  following:  Benefits: 
All  pupils  have  books  whenever  a 
class  is  formed.  Poor  children 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  more 
favored  ones.  Expense  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  is  far  less. 
Prompt  supply.  Variety.  Length- 
ened school  life  of  child.  The  rich 
help  the  poor,  making  education  free 
and  equal  to  all.  Il  actually  takes 
less  money  from  the  town  and  fa- 
cilitates equipment.  Uniformity. 
All  children  held  responsible  to 
city ;  hence  the  value  in  this  regard 
not  noticed  under  old  system.  Re- 
lieves the  parent  of  a  heavy  expense 
annually,  and  is  practically  no  bur- 
den to  the  taxpayer.  Books  are 
bought  by  the  city  much  cheaper 
than  they  were  by  private  individu- 
als. Changes  are  easily  made. 
Plenty  of  books.  Popularizes  the 
system  generally.  Greatly  relieves 
teachers,  thus  leaving  their  best  en- 
ergy for  teaching.  Removes  the 
pauper  stigma  from  those  unable  to 
buy  or  hire  books.  Largely  increases 
attendance.  Puts  all  pupils  on  an 
equality.  No  exemptions  required 
for  indigent  pupils.  Work  of  school 
more  eflfective.  Less  friction  be- 
tween teachers,  patrons,  and  school 
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officers.  Better  care  of  books  is  en- 
forced by  teachers.  Less  objection 
by  parents  to  making  needed 
changes  in  text  books.  Easier  to 
get  the  best  or  to  change  when  a 
better  book  appears.  More  varied 
assortment  can  be  used.  Great 
economy  in  time.  Justice  is  done. 
In  a  system  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, books  and  supplies  should  be 
furnished.  Enables  us  to  enforce 
truancy  laws  more  easily.  Get  full 
wear  of  books.  Teaches  neatness 
and  proper  care  of  property.  Aids 
systemization  of  school  work.  Pu- 
pils are  taught  to  respect  the  prop- 
erty of  others. 

The  OBJECTIONS  which  have  been 
discovened  by  this  inquiry,  may  be 
stated  as  follows :  Fewer  text  books 
are  found  in  the  homes.  Dirt.  Dis- 
semination of  infectious  diseases. 
The  writer  adds:  "By  care  this  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  practic- 
ally no  objection.'*  Our  pupils 
should  possess  and  retain  certain 
'  books.  There  is  greater  destructive- 
ness  of  books  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pil. If  parents  were  obliged  to  pay 
for  them,  children  and  parents 
would  have  more  respect  for  them 
and  use  them  with  care.  It  is  the 
unthrifty  families  who  destroy  the 
books,  and  double  the  expense  to 
the  city.  Adds  greatly  to  care  and 
labor  of  school  committee  and  su- 
perintendent. Claimed  by  some  to 
be  too  parental.  Deprives  child  of 
benefits  of  home  library.  Writer 
adds,  "the  last  alone  has  any 
weight."     A  few  taxpayers  object 


on  the  score  that  they  are  required 
to  help  pay  for  books  for  other  peo- 
ples 'children.  They  make  same  ob- 
jection to  taxation  for  free  schools. 
No  books  in  the  home  after  they 
leave  school.  Discourages  pupils 
for  owning  anything,  and  leads 
them  to  expect  the  state  to  do 
everything  for  them.  Fosters  a  non- 
book-buying  habit. 

Here  you  have  in  a  nutshell  the 
opinions  pro  and  con  of  leading  edu- 
cators and  men  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  free  text  books,  the 
country  over.    It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  benefits  largely  outweigh  the  ob- 
jections.    I    cannot  more  fittingly 
close  this  epitome  of  opinions  than 
by  reading  in  part  a  letter  which 
has  just  been  received  from  Nathan 
C.  Schaeflfer,  State  Superintendent 
of     Instruction     in     Pennsylvania, 
where  a  compulsory  law  is  in  force : 
Commonwealth    of    Pennsylva- 
NiA,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
Harrisburg,  March  12,  1906. 

♦  *  ♦  *  ♦ 
"In  the  aggregate,  Pennsylvania 
now  pays  one-half  as  much  for 
text  books  as  it  did  when  the  people 
bought  the  text  books  for  their  own 
children!  Morever  every  child  can 
now  be  supplied  with  books  cm  the 
first  day  of  the  term. 

"We  would  not  exchange  our  law 
for  that  of  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  ''Yours  truly, 

"Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
"State     Superintendent    of    Public 
Instruction." 
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The  facts  submitted  indicate  that 
the  free  text  book  •  propositon  is  a 
growing  one.  Wherever  the  prin- 
ciple is  planted  it  stays  and  flour- 
ishes. This  means  that  the  whole 
country,  sooner  or  later,  will  recog- 
nize free  text  books  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  free  school  system.  The 
great  influence  of  this  country  in 
world  movements  is  one  of  the  fruits 
of  a  hundred  years  of  free  schools. 
As  our  schools  have  improved  there 
has  been  a  notable  increase  in  en- 
lightened citizenship,  and  this  has 
been  especially  notable  in  very  re- 
cent years.  May  this  not  be  one 
of  the  first  fruits  of  compulsory 
education,  which  began  with  the 
generation  now  in  control  of  af- 
fairs?    As  universal  education  exr 


tends  may  we  not  hope  that  it  wilt 
more  and  more  manifest  itself  in  the 
improved  condition  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  the  advancement  of  our 
prestige  as  a  nation  ?  This  being  so^ 
it  seems  to  me  that  an  intelligent, 
public  will  approve  of  any  expendi- 
ture which  will  promote  the  e4uca- 
tion  of  the  masses,  and  hasten  the 
day  when  there  shall  not  be  an  il- 
literate person  within  our  bound- 
aries, nor  one  who  has  not  been 
instilled  with  patriotism  and  good 
citizenship.  We  furnish  freely,  and 
have  for  many  years,  two  ot  the 
requisites  of  universal  education 
— free  school  houses  and  free  tui- 
tion. The  third  requisite,  free 
books,  ought  to  be,  and  will  be  sup- 
plied. 


A  DIFFERENCE. 


BY  W.  W.  BOYD,  COLUMBUS. 


Good  order  in  the  school-room 
does  not  stand  always  for  good  dis- 
cipline. Indeed,  good  order  is  fre- 
quently the  result  of  very  poor  dis- 
cipline. Pupils  who  are  forming 
the  habit  of  maintaining  right  con- 
duct only  when  forced  to  do  so  by 
the  teacher  are  erecting  a  danger- 
ous principle  in  their  lives ;  for  the 
time  will  come  when  there  will  be 
no  restraining  force  to  guide  them. 
If  the  habit  is  formed  in  school  of 
doing  right  only  while  the  teacher 
is  watching,  the  child  will  carry  in- 


to life  an  incentive  for  right  action 
only  when  it  is  likely  that  a  knowK 
edge  of  the  action  will  become  pub- 
lic. Good  discipline  creates  in  the 
child  both  a  motive  and  a  power 
for  right  action.  It  makes  the  child 
his  own  governor.  It  causes  the 
child  to  build  a  high  ideal  for  him-^ 
self  and  to  strive  for  its  attainment. 
Good  order  obtained  by  force  may 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  school.  But 
the  school  doefe  not  exist  for  itself. 
It  exists  for  the  good  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  it  and  for  the  consequent 
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^ood  of  society.  Therefore  all  good 
discipline  must  take  into  account  the 
individual. 

Good  order  can  be  attained  more 
rapidly  through  force  than  through 
an  appeal  to  high  motive  in  a  child. 
In  fact,  much  precious  time  seems 
to  be  wasted  often  in  trying  to  dis- 
cover in  a  wayward  child  some 
charcteristic  in  his  disposition  which 
can  be  touched  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  him  to  choose  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Yet  the  strong  disciplinarian 
is  the  one  who  has  the  ingenuity 
and  the  power  to  arouse  a  volun- 
tary right  action  in  the  child  rather 
than  the  one  who  has  the  brute 
strength  to  enforce  it.  Much  pa- 
tience and  not  infrequently  some 
humility  is  needed  by  the  teacher  in 
"bringing  the  child  into  subjection  to 


himself.  The  highest  form  of  dis- 
cipline is  self-discipline  and  so  the 
teacher  makes  use  of  the  best  disci- 
pline only  when  he  causes  the  child 
to  govern  himself.  The  boasted 
good  order  of  his  school  room  may 
be  a  display  of  a  dangerous  weak- 
ness. If  a  teacher  is  making  him* 
self  a  support  upon  which  his  pu- 
pils may  lean,  he  is  dwarfing  their 
moral  natures.  If  he  is  making 
them  independent,  thoughtful,  high- 
minded  moral  agencies,  he  is  build- 
ing them  into  sturdy  oaks  which  will 
withstand  the  storms  of  temptation. 
Let  us  not  be-so  anxious  regarding 
good  order  as  good  discipline.  The 
latter  insures  the  former.  The  for- 
mer may  be  very  bad  without  the 
latter. 


A  CALL  FOR  HELP. 


BY  S.  K.  MARDIS.  TORONTO. 


There  was  never  a  more  import- 
ant time  for  a  vigorous  educational 
campaign  than  the  present.  Within 
the  last  few  years  we  have  ha^  a 
■number  of  important  school  laws  en- 
acted. These  laws  can  not  give  the 
best  results  for  the  schools  without 
the  moral  support  of  the  citizenship 
of  the  state,  and  this  moral  support 
will  not  be  the  most  effective  with- 
out intelligent  concepton  of  the 
principles  involved  and  a  clear  un- 
derstanding and  realization  of  the 


present  educational  conditions.  Very 
few  school  patrons  ever  attend  edu- 
cational associations,  read  educa- 
tional journals,  or  study  carefully 
the  history  and  science  of  educa- 
tion. Comparatively  few  educa- 
tional articles  appear  in  the  news- 
papers. The  majority  of  the  parents 
and  other  citizens  are  absorbed  in 
other  subjects.  When  the  parents 
and  other  school  patrons  entered  the 
busy  school  of  life  the  public  schools 
sank  to  the  subconscious  realm,  and 
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the  schools  of  today  are  judged 
largely  as  being  very  similar  to 
what  they  were  when  these  persons 
were  pupils  or  teachers,  before  they 
entered  business  or  a  profession 
many  years  ago.  Just  as  Rip  Van 
Winkle  took  up  his  life  where  he 
left  it  twenty  years  before,  so  do 
many  in  educational  affairs.  They 
intellectually  know  there  have  been 
some  changes,  but  they  simply  ccm- 
not  realize  the  great  differences  and 
consequently  the  new  conditions  to 
be  met.  This  is  necessarily  so,  but 
they  should  be  bom  again,  educa- 
tionally speaking,  to  enter  the  new 
and  higher  educational  life. 

WHAT    IS    TO    BE   DONE? 

The  only  ^ane  thing  to  do  is  to 
awaken  those    who   have    gone  to 
sleep  educationally  and  to  prevent 
the  others  from  going  to  sleep.    In 
the  first  place  teachers  themselves 
should    realize    the    situation,    and 
have     their     educational     horizon 
greatly    enlarged.      Their    vi  e  w  s 
should  at  least  be  state-wide,  while 
not    neglecting   their  .  local    duties. 
Each  school  district  is  only  a  portion 
of  a  great  state  system,  and  if  we 
have  a  concerted  action  to  improve 
every  section  of  the  state  every  com- 
munity will    be   more    rapidly   im- 
proved   than  it  can  possibly  be  to 
-work  from  the  narrow  local  view. 
Each  school  district  is  much  as  the 
different  organs,  or  even  proportions 
of  the  body,  each  abnormal  function 
or  portion  of  the  human  body  en- 
clangers  every  other  section.     The 


whole  body  must  be  healthful.  Ev- 
ery means,  every  organization  that 
can  be  of  help  in  bringing  about  a 
better  educational  condition  should 
be  honestly  and  sincerely  encour- 
aged. 

The  newspapers  should  be  inter- 
ested in  the  work.  They  should  be 
used  for  educational  advancement 
the  same  as  they  are  used  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  other  public 
cause..  This  is  the  most  effective 
way  of  reaching  the  whole  people 
and  the  whole  people  must  be  reach- 
ed and  kept  in  Sympathetic,  intelli- 
gent touch  with  educational  move- 
ments. Each  newspaper  should 
have  such  local  educational  news  as- 
will  keep  the  public  mind  healthful 
educationally  and  prevent  educa- 
tional stagnation.  A  good  article  of 
general  interest  should  be  repub- 
lished from  our  educational  papers 
occasionally.'  The  teachers  should 
take  our  state  educational  papers,, 
and  read  them  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  state  work,  as  well  as  to  get  the 
professional  help  offered.  Articles 
should  be  written  for  the  publip 
press  of  the  state  and  sent  to  the 
newspapers  for  publication.  Nearly 
all  such  articles  will  be  published,  if 
not  at  first  they  will  be  when » the 
public  becomes  interested  in  such 
work.  With  an  active,  united,  en- 
thusiastic teaching  force  and  an  in- 
terested public  press,  the  people  can 
be  reached  and  kept  in  touch  with 
these  educational  movements.  It  i» 
our  own  fault,  dear  teachers,  that 
the  unfavorable  educational  condi- 
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tions  exist.  We  must  have  view^i 
broader  than  present  self-interest, 
and  little  envies,  and  personalities. 
We  should  be  deeply  interested  in 
the  great  cause  of  education  and  en- 
courage it  in  every  possible  way. 

THE  OHIO  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT 
FEDERATION, 

The  School  Improvement  Feder- 
ation is  the  new  name  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Federation.  The  name 
was  so  modified  as  to  more  clearly 
stat<i  the  real  work  of  this  organiza- 
tion. It  is  an  organization,  com- 
posed of  both  school  patrons  and 
teachers  and  is  aiming  to  reach  the 
people  and  work  with  them  on  the 
patron  side  of  public  educational 
work.  '  Its  first  great  aim  is  to  ere- 
ate  a  wholesome  educational  senti- 
ment in  the  citizenship  of  the  state 
as  the  only  means  of  permanently 
improving  the  cause  of  public  edu- 
cation. It  has  as  a  movement  un- 
dertaken the  line  of  work  indicated 
above.  It  has  a  mailing  list  of  about . 
seven  hundred  newspapers,  many  of 
which  are  printing  the  articles  sent 
•out.  The  results  so  far  have  been 
very  gratifying.  It  will  take  time 
to  get  them  all  interested.  It  has 
sent  out  thousands  of  circulars  to 
educational  meetings  and  many  of 
the  principles  that  it  at  first  recom- 
mended are  now  being  endorsed  in 
educational  associations. 

From  the  first  this  movement  ad- 
vocated the  separation  of  school 
elections  and  partisan  political  elec- 
tions   as    necessary    to    place    the 


schools  on  a  truly  educational  basis 
and  improve  the  tenure  of  office  for 
the  teachers  and  particularly  the  su- 
perintendents. It  advocated  a  mini 
mum  salary  of  forty  dollars  per 
month,  with  minimum  qualifications 
for  those  without  experience  as  nee- 
sary  to  make  teaching  a  professicm. 
Both  of  the  Duvall  bills  which 
became  laws  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  were  framed  by  the 
School  Improvement  Federation 
and  backed  by  it.  One  of  these  laws 
removes  the  school  elections  from 
partisan  political  elections,  and  the 
other  makes  it  illegal  for  any  teach- 
er in  the  state  to  be  elected  at  less 
than  forty  dollars  per  month,  and  it 
also  provides  state  aid  for  any 
school  district  which  has  not  enough 
money  to  pay  forty  dollars  a  month 
for  eight  months  after  levying  the 
maximum  school  tax. 
•  Two  years  ago  laws  were  passed 
giving  teachers  pay  for  the  week 
spent  at  institute  and  for  pay  for 
janitor  work  over  and  above  the 
salary  for  teaching.  It  is  illegal  for 
any  teacher  to,  do  janitor  work  with- 
out compensation  for  this  work. 
These  are  laws  that  will  improve 
the  condition  of  the  schools  by  im- 
proving the  conditons  of  the  teach- 
ers. The  minimum  salary  law  will 
increase  the  salaries  of  thousands  of 
teachers  and  will  ultimately  increase 
the  salaries  of  all  teachers.  These 
laws  should  all  be  fully  complied 
with  by  both  teachers  and  boards  of 
education.  Sufficient  school  levies 
should  be  made  to  meet  the  ne\ir 
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conditions  or  reach  the  maximum, 
and  secure  the  state  aid. 

THE  HELP  ASKED. 

Every  teacher  of  the  state  is  ask- 
ed to  aid  in  the  great  educational 
campaign  commenced  by  the  School 
Improven^ent  Federation.  The  ar- 
ticles that  are  to  be  sent  to  the  news- 
papers should  be  electrotyped  as 
this  will  practically  insure  their  pub- 
lication, as  it  would  take  much  less 
work  for  the  paper.  Each  teacher 
should  see  the  local  editors  and  get 
them  interested  in  this  great  move- 
ment. Every  teacher  should  give 
at  least  as  much  financial  aid  as  the 
membership  of  himself  and  his 
friends  whether  teachers  or  not.  Su- 
perintendents and  principals  are 
asked  to  co-operate  in  creating 
a  sound  educational  sentiment 
throughout  the  state.  It  is  hoped  to 
have  prominent  educators  make  ad- 


dresses in  different  parts 'of  the 
state  and  to  have  local  educational 
mass  meetings  in  every  school  dis- 
trict. The  people  must  be  brought 
more  closely  in  touch  with  educa- 
tional work.  This  organization  is 
undertaking  a  line  of  work  that  is 
not  being  done  in  the  state  and  that 
should  be  done  for  the  good  of  the 
public  schools.  The  membership 
fee  is  fifty  cents  per  annum.  If 
there  is  a  county  president-treasurer 
in  your  county  send  him  your  mem- 
bership fee,  and  if  there  is  not  send 
it  to  Prof.  J.  H.  Dickason,  State 
Treasurer,  Wooster,  O.  In  either 
case  you  will  receive  a  membership 
certificate.  The  school  improve- 
ment is  an  educational  missionary 
movement.  Will  you  aid  in  the 
work  ?  It  will  help  every  school  dis- 
trict in  the  whole  state  if  the  teach- 
ers  co-operate.  Now  is  the  time  to 
work. 


ARCHIMEDES. 


BY  DR.  J.  A.  CULLBR,  OXFORD. 


Archimedes  (Ar-ki-me-dez)  lived 
about  twenty-one  hundred,  years 
ago.  It  is  not  known  exactly  when 
he  w^as  born,  but  probably  it  was  in 
the  year  287  B.  C.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  definitely  known  —  212  B. 
C  During  most  of  his  life  his  home 
was  at  Syracuse,  Sicily,  where  he 
was  a  close  friend  of  Hiero  the  king. 

Archmides  was  a  Greek  but  he 


lived  after  the  Golden  Age  of 
Greece  had  passed.  The  Romans 
were  at  this  time  rapidly  rising  to 
power  and  were  vigorously  prose- 
cuting the  Punic  Wars. 

Archimedes  cared  little  for  wars 
or  politics.  He  was  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  mathematics.  He  prob- 
ably studied  at  the  University  of 
Alexandria.       Alexandria     was    a 
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famous  city  situated  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile. 
Here,  for  nearly  300  years  (323* 
30),  was  the  a-nter  of  Greek  culture 
and  learning.  The  famous  Alexan- 
drian library  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 700,000  volumes.  Many 
Greeks  of  learning  and  genius  were 
attracted  to  this  place.  It  was  here 
that  Euclid,  300  B.  C.,  made  himself 
and  his  school  famous  by  his  work 
in  geometry.  His  thirteen  books  are 
the  basis  of  most  works  of  geometry 
today. 

Archimedes  would  here  find  the 
conditions  suited  to  his  genius  and 
ability.  He  became  deeply  absorbed 
in  the  study  of  geometry,  arithme- 
tic, mechanics,  and  astronomy.  He 
was  not  satisfied,  however,  with 
learning  simply  what  others  had  al- 
ready found  out.  He  was  possessed 
with  a  burning  desire  to  find  out 
new  truths.  He  loved  truth  for  its 
own  sake.  He  cultivated  the  ability 
to  concentrate  his  powerful  intellect 
upon  a  subject  until  he  had  mas- 
tered it.  As  a  result  he  became  the 
greatest  mathematician  of  ancient 
times.  Much  of  his  work  is  still  ex- 
tant and  may  be  found  in  any  large 
library. 

There  is  no  authentic  portrait  of 
Archimedes,  so  that  we  will  prob- 
ably never  know  just  what  his  per- 
sonal appearance  was.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  stories  which 
describe  his  methods  of  work,  his 
dispositon,  and  peculiarities. 

He  was  almost  entirely  forgetful 
of  himself.    He  would  forget  about 


food.  He  would  draw  figures  in 
ashes  or  in  sand  and  bend  every  ef-^ 
fort  toward  the  solution  of  geome- 
trical problems. 

A  man  who  works  in  this  manner 
is  often  said  to  be  absent-minded. 
A  distinction  should,  however,  be 
made  hetweenabsentmindedness  and 
power  of  concentration.  An  absent- 
minded  person  is  one  who  does  not 
give  heed  to  the  things  which  are 
happening  about  him  nor  is  his 
mind  particularly  concerned  at  the 
time  with  any  other  subject.  Archi- 
medes was  not  absentminded.  He 
was  forgetful  of  many  things  be- 
cause his  mind  was  concentrated 
upon  the  one  subject  which  he 
sought  to  master.  It  is  a  weakness 
to  be  absentminded,  but  it  is  a  great 
virtue  to  have  power  of  concentra- 
tion. 

Archimedes  is  probably  better 
known  for  his  investigations  in 
physics  than  for  his  work  in  mathe- 
matics.  He,  however,  considered 
his  work  in  mathematics  as  the  most 
important.  He  seemed  to  despise 
any  application  of  his  knowledge  to 
money-making.  He  is  the  only  one 
of  the  ancients  who  has  made  any 
satisfactory  contributions  to  phys- 
ical science.  His  work  was  princi- 
pally on  the  subject  of  mechanics. 

In  all  text-books  of  physics  there 
is'  found  what  is  called  "The  princi- 
ple of  Archimedes."  This,  stated 
concisely,  is  that  any  body  immersed 
in  a  fluid  is  buoyed  up  by  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  dis- 
placed.   This  is  as  true  of  gases  a& 
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of  liquids.  Also  a  floating  body 
will  sink  until  it  displaces  a  volume 
of  liquid  or  gas  equal  in  weight  to 
the  weight  of  the  floating  body. 

Archimedes,  as  we  have  said,  was 
a  close  friend  of  Hiero  and  was 
eager  to  do  anything  in  his  power  to 
'  further  the  interests  of  his  king.  It 
appears  that  the  king  had  ordered 
a  certain  goldsmith  to  make  for  him 
a  golden  crown  or,  as  some  say,  a 
crown  composed  of  certain  propor- 
tions of  gold  and  silver.  He  after- 
ward suspicioned  that  the  smith  had 
substituted  some  of  the  baser  silver 
in  place  of  gold.  The  difference 
would  not  easily  be  detected  by  the 
appearance  of  the  alloy  and  the 
amount  of  silver  substituted  could 
be  such  that  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ference in  the  weight  of  the  crown. 
The  king  submitted  the  problem  to 
Archimedes.  Here  then  was  an  op- 
portunity for  the  philosopher  to  put 
his  knowledge  to  use  for  a  practical 
end.  He  set  to  work  with  his  char- 
acteristic determination.  It  is  re-  ' 
lated  that  one  day  while  he  was  in 
his  bath  where  he  noted  the  buoyant 
effect  of  the  water  upon  his  body,  a 
method  of  solving  the  problem  sud- 
dently  dawned  upon  him.  He  was 
so  overcome  with  joy  that  he  ran 
home  naked,  calling  out,  "Eureka, 
eureka"  These  Greek  words  mean 
/  have  found,  I  hofve  found. 

What  had  he  found  ?  His  argu- 
ment would  be  something  like  this : 
The  weight  of  the  crown  divided  by 
its  loss  of  weight  in  water  will  give 
its   density,  that  is,  its  weight  per 


400 — X 


unit  volume.  The  volume  of  the 
crown  can  then  be  easily  found  by 
dividing   the   total   weight   by   the 

mass 

density.    Volume  = 

density. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  density 
of  gold  and  silver  may  be  separately 
determined,  the  former  being  19.3 
and  the  latter  10.5. 

Suppose  the  whole  crown  weighs 
400  g.,  then  if  x  represents  the 
weight  of  the  gold,  400-;r  will  be  the 

X 

weight  of  the  silver.  will  then 
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be  the  volume  of  gold,  and 

10.5 
will  be  the  volume  of  the  silver.  The 
sum  of  these  two  volumes  will  be 
the    total    volume    of    the    crown. 
Hence 
X         400 — X 

1 —  zn  total    volume   of 

^9-3        iP-5  crown. 

The  value  of  x  can  easily  be 
found  from  this  equation. 

While  we  would  not  now  consider 
this  a  difficult  problem,  yet  for  the 
time  of  Archimedes  it  was  enough 
to  cause  him  great  joy.  No  one  had 
previously  solved  a  similar  prob- 
lem. He  had  no  books  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  he  could  refer  for  help. 
He  was  obliged  to  think  it  out. 

One  of  the  famous  sayings  of 
Archimedas  is  ^^c  toD  trrw,  Ka\  Tijv 
yjjv  KtvTjtTto.  That  is.  Give  me  a  place 
to  stand  and  I  will  move  the 
world.     By  this  is  meant  that  any 
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force  however  small  will  move  any 
'  body  however  large.  The  force, 
however,  must  be  applied  from 
some  body  outside  the  body  which 
is  being  moved.  A  man  cannot  lift 
himself  by  pulling  on  his  boot- 
straps. One  cannot  move  a  carriage 
by  pushing  upon  the  dashboard 
while  he  sits  on  the  carriage  seat. 
Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
if  both  are  within  the  san>e  body, 
no  motion  will  result.  If  one  had  a 
place  to  stand  off  the  earth,  he  could 
move  even  so  great  a  mass  as  the 
«arth  by  pushing  upon  it  with  his 
little  finger. 

It  is  probable  that  much  of  the 
work  of  Archimedes  has  been  lost 
but  enough  of  his  work  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics  survives  to  make 
his  name  famous. 

The  Romans  finally  laid  siege  to 
the  city  of  Syracuse.  The  Roman 
general  Marcellus  pressed  the  siege 
for  three  years.  During  this  time 
Archimedes  devised  many  wonder- 
ful instruments  of  warfare  which 
were  effectively  used  in  repelling  the 


enemy.  The  city,  however,  could 
not  hold  out  against  the  persistent 
Romans.  Syracuse  was  stormed  in 
the  year  212  B.  C. 

Marcellus  had  given  orders  that 
when  the  city  was  taken  the  sage 
Archimedes  should  be  spared.  The 
soldiers,  however,  were  not  able  to* 
distinguish  him  from  other  citi- 
zens. There  are  various  accounts 
of  how  he  came  to  his  death.  One 
account  has  it  that  he  was  deeply 
intertt  on  a  diagram  which  he  had 
drawn  in  the  sand  and  when  the 
soldiers  ordered  him  to  follow  them 
to  Marcellus  he  refused  to  do  so 
until  he  had  worked  out  his  prob- 
lem. This  angered  the  soldiers  and 
they  slew  him. 

Another  account  represents  him 
as  saying  to  the  soldiers  who  came 
near,  "Stand  away  from  my  dia- 
gram," whereupon  the  soldiers  slew 
him. 

Thus  Archimedes  died  at  the  age 
of  75  years,  but  his  works  have  lived 
to  inspire  others  through  all  the 
centuries  since  that  time. 


SUPERVISION  OF  COLLEGE  FRESHMEN. 


This  question  presupposes  some 
kno\vledi2:e  of  college  affairs  by 
high  school  men,  and  vice  versa. 

This  knowledge  comes  to  high 
school  men  through  their  experi- 
ence in  college  and  from  the  stu- 
clents   whom  they   send  to  college 
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year  by  year.  They  are  competent 
to  judge,  therefore,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  student.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  a  boy  leaves  the  high 
school  to  enter  college  with  a  rec- 
ord behind  him  that  gives  joy  to 
his  teachers  and  friends,  and  that 
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prophesies  well  for  his  future,  but 
who,  notwithstanding,  fails  in  the 
first  half  year's  work  and  returns 
home  humiliated,  if  not  disgraced. 
The  high  school  man  naturally  and 
inevitably  concludes  that,  with 
proper  supervision  and  guidance, 
the  boy  might  have  been  saved. 
Hence  it  is  that  he  welcomes  such 
an  opportunity  as  this  to  become 
oracular  in  setting  the  college 
man's  feet  upon  the  right  path, 
and  bidding  him  go  and  sin  no 
more. 

Supervision  of  first  year  students 
in  college  should  apply,  it  would 
seem,  to  three  phases  of  activity, 
which  are  preparation  for  class 
work,  athletics,  and  fraternity  rela- 
tions. The  freshman  is  having  his 
first  taste  of  freedom,  and  quite 
naturally  is  somewhat  intoxicated 
with  it.  Indeed,  he  finds  himself 
in  a  veritable  whirl  amid  his  new 
experiences.  His  letters  home,  as 
wfell  as  his  whole  demeanor,  be- 
token a  condition  of  feverishness. 
This  is  not  conducive  to  downright 
hard  work,  and  so  there  is  much 
time  lost  in  the  very  beginning.  He 
hasn't  had  a  talk  with  his  high 
school  teachers  since  June,  and 
their  wholesome  counsel  has  largely 
evaporated.  Besides,  in  his  pres- 
ent state  of  exaltation  at  seeing  a 
college  student  in  his  looking-glass. 
these  high  school  teachers  are  rather 
commonplace  people,  after  all,  and 
really  deserve  his  sympathy,  if  not 
his  pity.  All  this  time  the  staid 
professor   sits   there    awaiting   the 


coming  of -this  freshman  to  his 
class  fully  conscious  of  his  power 
to  flunk  him  at  the  midyear. 
Thils  professor  is  busy  with  the 
final  proofs  of  the  book  he  has 
written  for  use  in  high  schools,  and 
has  barely  time  for  his  recitations, 
much  less  for  the  consideration  of 
a  mere  freshman,  no  matter  how 
feverish  he  may  be.  The  greatest 
need  of  the  boy  just  here  is  a  friend, 
one  who  has  been  over  the  ground 
and  who  sees  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Out  of  hard  work  must 
issue  his  salvation,  and  he  needs  a 
friend  to  show  him  how  to  attack 
the  problem  which  a  college  course 
is  supposed  to  solve.  He  needs  to 
get  his  bearings  at  once,  to  become 
oriented  the  first  day,  and  to  do 
this  he  needs  guidance.  Student 
organizations  sometimes  help  in 
this  matter,  but,  generally,  these 
organizations  cannot  follow  up  the 
work  long  enough  for  the  best  re- 
sults. The  boy  loses  time  in  try- 
ing to  interpret  the  schedule  and  in 
discovering  the  lair  of  the  profes- 
sor, and  the  fever  increases  instead 
of  abating.  Moreover,  in  his  pres- 
ent state  of  bewilderment,  he  is 
sorely  tempted  to  assert  himself  in 
some  way  that  his  identity  may  not 
be  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  stu- 
dent mass.  It  is  difficult  for  him 
to  realize  that  he  is  now  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder  again,  seeing  that 
during  the  whole  of  vacation  he  has 
been  cherishing  the  memory  of 
commencement,  with  its  flowers, 
congratulations,     and     be-ribboned 
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diploma.  The  transition  has  been 
sudden  and  abrupt,  and  the  process 
of  readjustment  is  not  easy.  In- 
stead of  going  in  through  the  nar- 
row and  difficult  door  of  hard  work, 
he  is  tempted  to  effect  an  entrance 
by  means  more  easy  and  direct. 
Herein  lies  one  of  his  greatest  dan- 
gers, and  right  here  he  needs  wise 
counsel. 

This  mental  condition  renders 
him  particularly  susceptible  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  attentions  of  fra- 
ternity men,  who,  in  advance,  had 
been  apprised  of  his  coming,  of  his 
good  record  in  the  high  school,  of 
the  high  social  status  of  his  family, 
and  of  many  other  items  that  invest 
him  with  a  sort  of  halo.  Then  en- 
sues a  period  of  "rushing,"  with  all 
that  the  term  has  come  to  imply  in 
these  latter  days, —  a  regime  that 
taxes  the  time  and  strength,  and 
often  jeopardizes  the  class  standing 
of  the  strongest  and  most  earnest 
student.  But  what  is  a  boy  to  do  ? 
He  argues  that  these  are  fine  fel- 
lows, that  they  are  veterans  in  the 
service,  and  know^  the  ways  of 
college  far  better  than  the  re- 
cruit, and  that  they  will  do  noth- 
ing to  impede  his  progress  in 
all  that  makes  for  scholarship. 
The  attentions  they  lavish  upon 
him  must,  he  thinks,  be  an  earnest 
of  their  friendship  for  him  and 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  him. 
All  this  is  before  taking.  Later  on 
he  may  find  these  same  friends  chid- 
ing him  on  the  score  of  poor  work 
— calling    unpleasant    attention    to 


the  frail  superstructure  he  has  built 
upon  the  foundation  that  they  them- 
selved  helped  to  make  weak.  In 
athletics  the  same  condition  of  af- 
fairs obtains.  Everybody  wants 
to  win,  of  course,  and  here  is  the 
door  through  which  the  freshman 
may  enter  into  the  promised  land. 
A  fifty-yard  run  with  a  touch-down 
means  immortality^ — at  least  till  the 
mid-year  examination.  The  trou- 
ble with  this  boy  is  that,  being 
human,  he  fails  to  discriminate  be- 
tween major  and  minor,  between 
what  is  temporary  and  that  which 
endures.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  an  aviary  next  February. 
Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  play  foot- 
ball, and  trust  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  professors  and  the  efficacy 
of  a  rabbit's  foot  for  the  future. 
This  is  the  philosophy  and  this  the 
practice  of  many  a  candidate  for 
rustication  at  the  mid-year.  A  fra- 
ternity badge  and  a  game  leg  at 
Thanksgiving  are  the  heavenly 
twins  that  bear  him  above  and  be- 
yond the  contemplation  of  such 
terrestrial  things  as  mathematics, 
language,  and  science. 

There  may  be  solace  to  the  pro- 
fessor in  the  thought  that  college 
is  but  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
after  all,  but  if  some  of  the  energy 
that  is  expended  in  getting  students 
were  devoted  to  saving  to  the  utter- 
most those  that  are  gotten,  there 
would  be  quite  as  much  glory  to  the 
colleges  and  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates would  be  largely  increased- 
The    cry    of    "Man    overboard  V 
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seems  not  to  disturb  the  compla- 
cency of  the  professor.  When 
Huck.  Finn  told  Jim  of  Solomon's 
avowed  purpose  to  cut  the  child  in 
two,  Jim  calmly  replied,  "Wat's  de 
diffence?     Plenty  mo'." 

It  were  far  'better  to  abandon 
freshman  recitations  for  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks  if  athletics  and 
fraternities  are  to  take  precedence, 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  fail- 
ure, discouragement,  and  disgrace 
later  on.  Certainly,  this  one  fresh- 
man is  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows,  yea,  even  of  more  value 
than  many  victories  on  the  athletic 
field,  however  great  the  value  of 
these. 

One  thing  that  militates  against 
the  highest  success  of  Freshmen  is 
the  fact  that  too  many  professors 
detach  themselves  from  these  stu- 
dents as  persons.  They  know 
them  as  mere  names.  This  is  an 
advance,  of  course,  over  the  peni- 
tentiary, which  recognizes  people 
by  numbers  only.  There  are  pro- 
fessors who  now  do  not  know  the 
faces  of  students  who  have  been  in 
their  classes  since  last  September. 
In  one  college  a  young  woman 
went  into  classes  and  recited  for 
her  sister,  and  the  ruse  was  not 
suspected  by  the  professors.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  the  freshman 
comes  to  think  that  the  professor 
and  himself  live  in  different  worlds. 

If  the  faculties  of  colleges  were 
recruited  from  among  high  school 
teachers  instead  of  Fellows,  the 
freshmen  would  be  the  gainers.     A 


head  full  of  knowledge  is  good, 
and  a  long  list  of  degrees  looks 
well  in  print,  but  the  freshman 
would  profit  by  an  exchange  of 
some  of  these  for  a  heart  full  of 
kindly  interest.  The  man  who 
piles  up  a  barricade  of  degrees 
against  the  freshman  is  missing  a 
fine  opportunity  to  do  a  service  to 
his  kind.  If  he  would  but  make 
a  breach  in  this  barricade,  walk 
through  the  breach,  and  take  the 
freshman  by  the  hand,  the  glory  of 
this  act  would  so  illumine  the  de- 
grees that  they  would  be  trans- 
formed as  by  spring  house-clean- 
ing. The  best  polish  for  a  degree 
is  made  by  taking  equal  parts  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  and 
the  oil  of  gladness.  Our  country 
has  injected  the  virus  of  democ- 
racy into  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines,  and  we  are  now 
ready  to  do  a  like  service  for  the 
colleges  and  universities,  and  thus 
complete  the  ascending  climax. 

The  whole  problem  of  super- 
vision will  thus  be  solved.  The 
student  will  become  a  personality, 
and  no  longer  a  mere  specimen  for 
the  laboratory.  There  will  be 
common  interests  between  student 
and  professor.  When  the  profes- 
sor descends  from  his  hobby  and 
walks  in  friendship  beside  the  stu- 
dent, the  student  himself  will  cease 
to  ride  his  "pony,"  and  both  will 
be  the  better  for  pedestrianism. 
The  professor  who  knows  the  boys 
best,  their  work,  their  aspirations, 
their    difficulties,    their    lives — this 
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professor  has  least  to  say  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  high  schools  and 
the  preparation  they  have  given  to 
these  boys.  If  all  the  professors 
knew  the  boys  better,  they  would 
have  greater  respect  for  them  and 
for  the  schools  that  prepared  them, 
and  they  would  be  in  position  to 
make  their  college  work  more  ef- 
fective for  citizenship. 

It  is  surely  possible  to  arrange 
the  boy's  time  so  that  all  the  ele- 
ments of  college  life  may  perform 
their  rightful  functions.  These 
can,  assuredly,  be  so  correlated 
that  class  work  will  have  the  major 
place  in  the  scheme  of  activities, 
and  the  other  matters  have  ade- 
quate consideration  as  secondary 
affairs.  Of  course,  this  needs  wise 
management.  Nor  need  we  be 
greatly  concerned  just  here  with 
the  doctrines  of  predestination,  free 
will,  and  all  the  rest.  These  are 
old  enough  to  care  for  themselves. 
The  question  need  not  be  obscured., 
either,  by  such  terms  as  "paternal- 
ism," or  "leading  strings."  These 
are  aside  from  the  main  proposi- 
tion, which  is  the  boy  himself. 

It  would  seem  to  be  quite  pos- 
sible for  a  professor  to  have  under 
his  supervision  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  students.  He  could 
meet  these  on  the  first  day  and  go 
over  the  situation  briefly,  and  with 
a  kindly  interest.  He  could  get 
from  them  the  data  that  he  would 


need,  their  daily  programs,  their  ^ 
home  and  college  addresses,  and 
such  other  information  as  might  be 
desirable.  Thus  at  the  very  outset 
these  boys  would  feel  responsible 
to  some  one  in  authority,  and  this 
responsibility  would  prove  an  an- 
chor to  them.  This  group  could 
be  brought  together  at  stated  times 
for  conference  and  help,  should 
help  be  needed.  Thus  the  whole 
perspective  of  college  life  could  be 
shown  to  the  boy  by  one  whom  he 
knows  to  be  his  friend. 

Princeton  and  Smith  have  begun 
this  work,  and,  in  every  college 
may  be  found  a  professor  here  and 
there  who  is  working  at  the  prob- 
lem ;  and  wherever  such  a  profes- 
sor is  found  he  is  recognized  as  a 
leader  of  men,  a  man  who  has  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  stu- 
dents, a  man  who  inspires  to  good 
work  and  fidelity  to  right  standards, 
and  a  man  who  is  conspicuous  in 
all  college  affairs.  Nor  will  schol- 
arship necessarily  suffer  by  such 
a  plan.  The  luster  of  the  profes- 
sor's degrees  need  not  be  dimmed 
by  the  process.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Moreover,  the  students 
will  emulate  his  example  and  yearn 
day  by  day  to  win  for  themselves 
a  place  in  the  great  republic  of 
scholars.  And  the  college  itself 
by  such  a  course  will  proclaim  to 
the  world,  "I  am  my  brother's 
keeper." 
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Let's  lock  up  the  house  and  all  go 
up  to  Put-in-Bay.  June  26. 

«     *     * 

There  are  three  calls  for  the  va- 
cation :   Put-in-Bay,  Reading  Circle 

and  Institute. 

*  *     * 

The  state  examination  will  be 
held  at  Sandusky  in  the  high  school 
building  June  20-22. 

*  *     * 

The  people  who  take  the  state 
examination  ought  to  wait  over  for 


the  Put-in-Bay  meeting  the  follow- 
ing week. 

*  *        i|c 

The  July  number  of  the  Month- 
ly will  contain  a  full  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Association 
and  will  be  sent  to  all  members. 

♦  ♦        He 

If  the  reader  oi  these  words  will 
send  one  dollar  to  Supt.  L.  E.  York, 
Barnesville,  he  will  send  a  member- 
ship card  of  the  State  Association,  a 
valuable  piece  of  property. 

*  4c        4e 

It  will  cost  the  teachers  only 
tw^enty-five  cents  to  join  the  Read- 
ing Circle  and  it  will  be  worth  that 
to  see  Dr.  Burns'  face  beam  when 
we  reach  the  ten  thousand  mark. 

*  *     * 

If  the  teachers  would  sometimes 
say  a  kindly  word  to  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  it  would  be  a 
graceful  act.  They  serve  without 
pay  and  deserve  more  thanks  than 

they  receive. 

*  *     * 

We  should  like  to  see  a  larger 
number  of  the  college  people  at  the 
Put-in-Bay  meeting.  It  would  do 
all  of  us  good  to  have  them  honor 
us  with  their  presence  ^nd  they 
themselves  might  pick  up  a  few 
crumbs. 

♦  ife        i|c 

The  city  superintendent  has  a 
glorious  opportunity  to  bring  about 
a  good,  vigorous,  healthy  circula- 
tion among  the  teachers  of  his 
corps.    These  are  times  of  awaken- 
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ing  and  the  superintendent  has  a 
chance  to  let  the  fact  be  known. 

*  *     * 

There  are  many  teachers  in  Ohio 
who  do  not  subscribe  for  any  e'du- 
cational  journal  published  in  the 
state  and  we  are  often  led  to  won- 
der if  they  have  any  special  interest 
in  the  schools  of  Ohio  over  those  of 
any  other  state.  The  article  by 
Supt.  Mardis  in  this  issue  states  the 
case  well. 

4c       ♦       ♦ 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  teachers  of  Ohio  have  re- 
sponded nobly  to  the  calls  for  help 
from  San  Francisco  and  are  willing 
to  do  more  if  necessary.  Such  a 
calamity  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  sympathy  of  all  right-thinking 
people.  Teachers  are  not  rich  but 
yet  they  are  not  poor  enough  to  re- 
fuse aid  in  such  a  crisis. 

*        3|c        :jc 

The  country  teacher  who  attends 
the  Put-in-Bay  meeting  for  the  first 
time  this  year  will  go  back  home 
feeling  that  this  work  of  teaching  is 
far  above  and  beyond  his  previous 
conceptions.  His  horizon  will  have 
been  greatly  extended  and  he  will 
appreciate  more  fully  the  possibili- 
ties before  him. 

*  *     ♦ 

The  teacher  who  feels  the  need 
of  some  one  to  answer  the  examina- 
tion questions  for  him  should  hie 
him  away  to  some  good  summer 
school  so  as  to  gain  the  ability  to 
answer  them  for  himself.    Then  he 


can  go  before  his  pupils  and  hold 

his  head  up  and  not  feel  guilty  as 

he  urges  the  boys  and  girls  to  do 

their    work     without     help     from 

others. 

4c     ♦      ♦ 

Some  school  people  were  can- 
vassing candidates  for  a  vacancy  in 
Ohio  and  when  the  name  of  one  of 
the  candidates  was  mentioned  one 
of  the  company  suggested  that  the 
candidate  has  many  qualifications 
for  the  place  but'  lacks  proper  pro- 
fessional spirit  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  never  seen  at  the  meetings 
at  Put-in-Bay.  This  seemed  to  set- 
tle the  matter  and  his  name  was 
dropped. 

♦  4c       4c 

There  is  a  sort  of  free-masonry 
among  Ohio  teachers  that  shows 
large  for  them.  At  every  com- 
mencement exercise  may  be  seen 
superintendents  and  teachers  from 
neighboring  communities  who  at- 
tend to  show  their  interest  in  school 
affairs  and  encourage  their  neigh- 
bors. This  is  a  noble  spirit  and  it 
is  just  this  sort  of  friendly  interest 
that  binds  teachers  together  and 
makes  them  more  potent  in  their 
efforts  to  broaden  and  deepen  the 
scope  of  the  school's  usefulness. 

*  *     * 

There  is  just  a  possibility  that  a 
slight  increase  in  the  railroad  rate 
to  Put-in-Bay  may  have  a  discour- 
aging effect  upon  some  would-be 
pil^^rims  to  that  shrink,  but  the  in- 
crease will  be  so  slight  that  it  will 
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:  scarcely  be  noticeable.  Then  it  ought 
to  be  recalled  that  we  have  prob- 
ably saved  more  than  this  increase 
in  our  travel  on  the  railroads  since 
the  two-cent  rate  went  into  effect. 
If  we  really  want  to  go  we  can 
probably  find  the  ready  cash.   Even 

-at  the  small  increase  in  rates  it  will 
prove  a  profitable  investment  to 
every  teacher  who  is  eager  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession. 

*  *     ♦ 

Many    superintendents    will    be 
-casting  about  for  good  teachers  this 
•summer  and  they  will  insist  upon 
two  things,  viz.:  a  personal  inter- 
view and  a  recommendation  from 
•one  who  knows.    Both  these  condi- 
tions can  be  met  by  a  trip  to  Put- 
in-Bay.   The  men  who  will  be  look- 
ing for  teachers  will  be  there  and 
the  men  who  know  these  teachers 
will   be   there   also.     Now,   if  the 
teachers  who  are  seeking  positions 
are  only  present  the  affair  can  be 
-settled   right   there.    This   is   just 
what  takes  place  every  summer  at 
Put-in-Bay  and  this  summer  will 
"be  no  exception  to  the  rule.     Put- 
in-Bay is  and  ought  to  be  the  great 
-educational      clearing-house      for 

'  Ohio. 

*  *     * 

Vacation  is  beginning  to  lure  us 
with  all  its  seductive  blandishments 
and  we  are  beginning  to  visualize 
hammocks,  lakes,  streams,  rivers, 
oceans,  forests,  mountains  and  all 
the  rest  of  this  long  list  of  vaca- 
tionalities.    The  joy  of  vacation  is 


not  always  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
distance  traveled  or  the  amount  of 
money  expended.  Our  capacity  for 
enjoyment  is  not  increased  by  as- 
cending mountains  or  descending 
shafts.  It  depends  largely  upon 
ourselves  —  our  inner  selves  —  and 
not  upon  externals.  Some  people 
will  get  more  from  a  few  weeks  of 
study,  or  from  the  reading  of  a 
dozen  books  than  others  from  a  trip 
to  Europe  and  the  expenditure  of 
hundreds. 

*         9((         * 

T»E  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association,  Supt.  L.  E. 
York,  of  Bamesville,  is  ready  right 
now  to  receive  and  receipt  for  mem- 
bership fees,  and  his  work  will  be 
greatly  simplified  if  we  send  our 
dollars  to  him  in  advance.  Yes, 
gentle  reader,  the  writer  of  these 
words  has  sent  his  dollar  and,  there- 
fore, he  can  urge  this  matter  with  a 
clear  conscience  and  with  good 
grace.  We  believe  this  is  a  good 
thing  to  do,  and  think  it  ought  to 
be  done  without  any  urging.  We 
are  fully  persuaded  that,  if  super- 
intendents will  only  call  attention  to 
the  matter,  the  teachers  will  respond 
very  readily  and  gracefully.  We 
have  a  good  opinion  of  the  teachers 
of  Ohio. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
has  been  postponed  for  this  year  it 
is  quite  fair  to  assume  that  the  at- 
tendance at  Put-in-Bay  will  be 
largely  increased.  Many  were  plan- 
ning to  go  to  San  Francisco  who 
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did  not  feel  able  to  attend  both 
meetings:  Many  of  these  will  now 
feel  inclined  to  go  to  Putrin-Bay 
and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  they  will  feel  that  the  time  and 
money  were  well  spent.  This  year's 
meeting  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  larger  and  fuller  life  upon  which 
we  all  feel  that  the  schools  have  en* 
tered  and  those  who  attend  will 
thus  show  their  desire  and  intention 
to  march  in  the  van  in  this  great 
educational  procession. 

*     *     * 

• 

The  time  of  stress  and  strain  is 
drawing  near  for  many  school  men 
in  Ohio.  There  will  be  a  goodly 
numl^r  of  vacancies  to  be  filled  and 
a  great  many  applicants  for  each 
vacancy.  Now  the  applicant  who 
disparages  another  applicant  when 
speaking  to  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education  discounts  himself  and 
lessens  his  own  chances  of  success. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  profession- 
al courtesy  and  no  board  of  educa- 
tion will  take  kindly  to  a  man  who 
lacks  this  quality.  However  eager 
the  applicant  may  be  for  the  place 
he  can  not  afford  to  be  less  than 
magnanimous.  Better  for  him  to 
lose  the  place  than  to  lose  the  re- 
spect of  his  fellows  and  his  own 
self-respect. 

3tC         *         s|t 

The  following  counties  had  no 
representatives  at  the  Put-in-Bay 
meeting  last  year:  Adams,  Brown, 
Carroll,  Champaign,  Fayette, 
Holmes,    Meigs,    Mercer,    Monroe, 


Morgan,  Noble,  Perry,  Scioto, 
Trumbull,  Vinton,  Williams.  Here 
are  sixteen  counties  that  were  not 
represented  at  this  meeting,  and  it 
will  be  noted  that  several  of  these 
counties  are  in  the  northern 'part  of 
the  state.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of 
these  counties  the  attendance  was 
unusually  large  and  that  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  many  other  coun- 
ties the  educational  leaders  did 
much  work  in  the  interest  of  this 
meeting.  It  would  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  profession  if  every 
county  should  be  represented  this 

year. 

*  ♦     * 

The  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  at 
the  recent  meeting  adopted  but  one 
book  in  each  subject  and  this  action 
ought  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Circle.  We  shall  have 
one  book  in  Pedagogy,  one  in  Lit- 
erature, and  one  in  Nature  Study, 
and  there  is  no  teacher  in  Ohio  who 
will  not  receive  profit  from  reading 
these  three  books.  Besides,  these 
books  are  worthy  a  place  in  the  li- 
brary of  any  teacher  and  the  small 
fee  of  the  Reading  Circle  ought  to 
be  paid  willingly,  seeing  that  we  get 
these  books  at  a  lower  price  through 
the  agency  of  the  Circle  than  other- 
wise. We  hope  and  fully  expect  to 
see  the  membership  largely  increas- 
ed this  year. 

*  *     * 

A  COUNTY  examiner  has  large  op- 
portunities for  good  or  ill  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  duties  of  his  office.  If 
he  is  working  to  get  votes  for  the 
judge  who  appointed  him  he  has  a 
chance  to  get  them;  but  if  he  is 
working  to  build  up  a  force  ot 
strong  teachers  in  his  county  he  will 
find  himself  put  to  the  test  pretty 
often.  It  all  depends  upon  what  he 
considers  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
him.  If  he  considers  a  public  office 
a  public  trust  he  will  pursue  one 
course  of  conduct;  but  if  he  con- 
siders it  an  opportunity  to  pay  po- 
litical obligations  then  his  course 
will  be  different.  It  depends  upon 
the  man  and  his  standards  of  edu- 
cation and  life. 

*  *     ♦ 

One  of  the  very  pleasant  features 
of  the  meeting  at  Put-in-Bay  last 
year  was  the  presence  of  so  many 
wives,  daughters,  sisters  and  other 
sisters.  They  did  have  stich  a  good 
time,  too.  Free  from  care,  three 
good  hotel  meals  a  day  with  a  soda- 
fountain  right  at  hand,  they  sat 
about  in  the  rocking  chairs  on  the 
broad  verandas  and  watched  the 
waves  disport  themselves  on  the 
beach  till  their  cup  of  joy  over- 
flowed. They  just  visited  and  vis- 
ited till  time  for  the  next  meal  and 
then  they  visited  some  more.  Then 
and  there  they  all  made  a  vow  that 
they  would  go  again  this  year  and 
tell  their  friends  about  it  too.  So  we 
shall  expect  to  see  them  and  the 
sight  will  be  good  for  the  eyes. 

*  *     * 

All  honor  to  the  girls  and  boys 


who  are  now  graduating  from  the 
schools !  They  deserve  all  the  flow- 
ers and  presents  and  congratula- 
tions that  are  showered  upon  them. 
These  come  as  a  reward  for  work 
well  done.  Many  of  their  friends 
have  dropped  out  of  the  race  from 
one  cause  or  another,  but  they  have 
persevered  to  the  end.  They  have 
had  their  discouragements  and ' 
sometimes  the  pathway  has  been 
beset  with  difficulties,  but  because 
they  have  surmounted  all  these  they 
deserve  the  badge  of  heroism.  So 
let  them  rejoice  and  even  revel  in 
this  culmination  of  their  school 
work  and  let  us  make  them  feel  that 
we  fully  appreciate  the  glory  of 
their  achievement. 


We  have  no  apology  to  make  for 
our  repeated  references  to  the  work 
of  the  Reading  Circle,  for  we  are 
absolutely  certain  that  it  has  done 
vast  service  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  Ohio  and  can  do  much  more. 
.  Through  this  agency  the  members 
have  become  readers  and  a  teacher 
who  is  not  a  constant  reader  of  good 
books  and  periodicals  is  an  anomaly. 
This  reading  has  been  systematized 
by  the  Board  of  Control  and  many 
a  teacher  in  Ohio  can  lay  claim  to- 
an  acquaintance  with  the  standard 
works  on  pedagogy  and  other  sub- 
jects mainly  or  wholly  because  of 
the  Reading  Circle.  Many  other 
teachers  might  be  farther  along  in 
the  profession  had  they  but  done  the- 
reading  that  has  been  prescribed. 
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There  is  one  school  in  Ohio  that 
paid  last  year  as  many  membership 
fees  to  the  State  Association  as 
there  were  teachers  and  that,  too,  in 
advance.  Perhaps  this  is  not  feasi- 
ble for  every  school,  but  it  serves  to 
shoW  what  is  possible.  In  this  par- 
ticular school  there  was  no  arguing 
and  no  urging.  The  teachers  are 
broadminded  enough  to  realize  that 
a  State  Association  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported and  that  they  ought  to  do 
their  share.  This  is  a  wholesome 
sentiment  and  the  teaching  is  no 
worse  for  it.  These  same  teachers 
have  recently  had  their  salaries  in- 
creased and,  therefore,  feel  that  it  is 
well  to  support  institutions  that  look 
after   the   school    interests   of   the 

.  state. 

*    *     ♦ 

In  making  contracts  for  another 
year  teachers  should  always  con- 
sider the  rights  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion. The  teacher  who  accepts  an 
appointment  at  the  hands  of  his 
board  ought  to  feel  under  moral  as 
well  as  legal  obligation  to  that, 
board.  If  he  signs  a  contract  and 
then  proceeds  to  cast  about  for  a 
position  that  pays  better  he  is  doing 
that  which  will  compromise  him 
professionally.  Such  a  course  is  full 
of  hazard,  and  no  teacher  would 
relish  such  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  education.  Indeed, 
the  teacher  would  probably  bring 
suit  against  the  board  for  violation 
of  contract.  Better  lose  some  money 
than  professional  honor  and  the  re- 
:spect  of  one's  fellows. 


There  will  be  from  four  to  six 
thousand  Ohio  teachers  in  attend- 
ance at  the  various  summer  schools 
and  they  will  do  earnest  work.  Now, 
whatever  else  they  do,  they  should 
take  at  least  one  new  study.  This 
means  advance  and  it  is  by  this 
means  that  they  will  gain  the  maxi- 
mum of  profit.  There  may  be  some 
value  in  going  over  the  same  sub- 
jects year  by  year,  but  there  is  far 
more  in  essaying  a  new  task.  In 
this  way  they  will  become  better 
scholars  and  also  better  teachers  be- 
cause they  will  have  more  sympathy 
with  pupils  who  are  beginning  sub- 
jects. A  new  study  in  language,  in 
science,  in  mathematics,  or  some 
other  line  will  render  their  summer 
worth  while. 

Hi:      *      * 

SuPT.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve  has  a 
noble  lecture  on  the  subject,  "Get- 
ters   and   Givers."    The   order    of 
these  terms  might  be  changed  and 
still  not  destroy  the  suggestiveness 
of  the  caption.    Either  arrangement 
suggests   a   reciprocal   relation    be- 
tween giving  and  getting.    Many  of 
us  emphasize  the  getting,  apparent- 
ly losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  get- 
ting   is    conditioned    upon    giving. 
When  we  give  we  get  —  whether 
service,  money,  thought,  or  sympa- 
thy, and  if  we  give  little  we  get  lit- 
tle.   This  applies  to  teachers  as  well 
as  other  people.    If  we  expect  large 
getting  there  must  be  large  giving 
and  the  giving  comes  first.     If  -^e 
give  time,  money,  and   effort    for 
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professional  improvement  we  shall 
get  something,  and  not  otherwise. 
♦     *     4t 

Over  and  over  again  we  have 
been  importuned  to  enter  into  com- 
binations with  other  publications  in 
order,  as  they  say,  to  increase  the 
nimiber  of  our  subscribers.  All 
these  overtures  have  been  given  a 
courteous  but  positive  refusal.  We 
are  not  engaged  in  any  catch-penny 
scheme.  We  strive  all  the  while  to 
give  our  readers  full  value  for  their 
money  and  are  persuaded  that  they 
would  discount  our  good  intentions 
were  we  to  enter  upon  the  practice 
of  offering  cheap  inducements  for 
subscriptions.  If  the  Monthly 
isn'.t  worth  a  dollar  a  year  to  a 
teacher  it  isn't  worth  anything  to 
that  particular  teacher  and  if  it  is 
worth  a  dollar  he  doesn't  want  a  tin 
whistle  or  a  package  of  chewing-- 
gum  thrown  in. 

nn     *     * 

Would  that  good-nature  were  as 
contagious  as  measles !    W^ouldn't  it 
be  fun  to  see  the  captious,  critical, 
querulous,   cynical,    ill-natured 
brother  or  sister  catching  it  ?    Take 
one  of  these  rare  individuals  who  is 
"as   convivial   as  a  statue  and  as 
well-informed  as  a  spelling-book," 
wouldn't  it  be  a  novel  sensation  to 
him  to  feel  the  thrills  of  good-na- 
ture   rioting   through   his    system! 
What's  the  use,  anyhow,  of  apply- 
ing a  large  discount  to.  everything 
the  other  person  does  or  says?     It 
may  tickle  our  own  vanity  and  give 


a  momentary  lilt  to  our  own  feeling 
of  superiority.  But  cui  bono?  It  is 
far  more  fun  to  believe  that  the 
other  person  is  right  than  to  believe 
him  always  wrong. 

*  ♦     ♦ 

We  'hiave  been  striving  to  make 
the  Monthly  worthy  the  support 
of  the  teachers  of  Ohio,  and  have 
had  many  assurances  that  our  ef- 
forts have  been  appreciated.  It  is 
our  earnest  desire  to  make  the 
Monthly  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone,  and,  hence,  we  have  not  felt 
called  upon  to  make  combinations 
with  other  publications  in  the 
hope  of  swelling  our  subscription 
list.  This  list  has  been  increasing 
without  such  props  and  we  feel  that 
the  teachers  will  agree  that  if  the 
Monthly  isn't  worth  a  dollar  a 
year  it  isn't  worth  anything.  We 
are  striving  for  quality  rather  than 
cheapness  in  the  belief  that  the 
great  body  of  Ohio  teachers  are 
willing  to  pay  for  a  journal  that 
worthily  represents  them  and  the 
work  they  are  doing. 

*  ♦     * 

The  institute  season  is  coming  on 
and  there  will  probably  be  no  more 
contests  to  determine  whether 
teachers  can  draw  pay  for  attend- 
ance. The  courts  have  settled  that 
matter  within  the  year  past,  and,  in 
all  probability,  no  one,  however  dis- 
gruntled he  may  be,  will  have  the 
temerity  to  take  issue  with  the  de- 
cisions. Hence,  teachers  may  feel 
assured  that  their  pay  for  attending 
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will  be  forthcoming.  This  fact 
ought  to  make  the  attendance  larger 
than  ever  before  and  our  faith  in 
the  earnestness  of  Ohio  teachers 
leads  to  the  conviction  that  they  will 
strive  more  earnestly  than  ever  to 
see  to  it  that  the  institute  shall  be 
profitable  to  themselves  and,  there- 
fore, to  the  people  whom  they  serve. 

*  ♦     * 
Teachers  who  want  to  have  the 

mere  name  of  subscribing  for  some 
educational  journal  and  are  casting 
about  for  the  cheapest  one  will  prob- 
ably find  that  they  can  get  them 
very,  very  cheap.  The  same  is  true 
of  shoes,  hats,  books,  everything.  If 
•quality  counts  for  nothing,  then 
there  need  be  but  a  small  expendi- 
ture of  money.  But  cheap  books 
and  papers  argue  cheap  teachers, 
and  people  about  us  estimate  us  by 
what  we  read.  There  are  plenty  of 
<:heap  papers  to  be  had  if  teachers 
want  that  kind,  and  want  to  be  es- 
timated as  readers  of  that  kind. 
The  teachers  themselves  must  make 
the  choice.  If  they  can't  tell  the 
•difference  between  the  good  and  the 
cheap,  well,  in  that  case,  it  matters 
tut  little  either  way. 

*  4c       * 

It  is  just  possible  that  one  teacher 
of  the  twenty-six  thousand  in  Ohio 
will  show  a  willingness  to  make  a 
contract  for  less  than  forty  dollars 
a  month  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
the  place.  Such  a  teacher,  if  there 
should  be  one,  will  be  discounted  by 
the  board  and  bv  all  other  teachers. 


He  will  brand  himself  as  cheap  and 
tricky  and  will  have  difficulty  in  es- 
caping opprobrious  epithets.  We 
now  have  a  good  law  and  it  is  the 
part  of  good  sense  and  good  busi- 
ness for  the  teachers  to  give  this 
law  their  hearty  support  in  order  to 
win  for  it  the  respect  of  board  mem- 
bers and  the  people  at  large.  Any- 
thing short  of  this  is  a  species  of 
professional  treason  and  will  be  so 
regarded  by  all  fair-minded  people. 

♦        4c        4c 

RosETTi    says    "Some    die    not, 
never    having    lived,    but    cease." 
Work,  of  course,  is  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  life.    Still  there  are  those 
whp  work  who  seem  not  to  live,  at 
least  in  any  very  marked  degree. 
They   are   imperturbable,  complac- 
ent, almost  inanimate.    What  they 
expect  to  do  with  eternal  life  when 
they  make  such  poor  use  of  the  tem- 
poral is  past  comprehension.    They 
can't   laugh,    they    can't   cry,    they 
can't  get  angry,  they  can't  enjoy  so 
far  as  outward  manifestations  indi- 
cate.   A  tread-mill  is  a  riot  as  com- 
pared with  them.  They  droop  along 
from  one  day  to  another  without 
seeming  to  have  any  vital  part  in 
what    is    going    on    about    them. 
When    they   die   they    will    simply 
"cease."    The    world    calls     them 
"dead  ones"  even  though  they  eat 
three  meals  a  day  and  draw  a  salary. 
One    of    these    "dead    ones"    in    a 
school-room  amounts  to  a  calamity. 
Young  life  cannot  be  inspired  by 
such  deadness.     Better  for  the  chil- 
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dren  to  be  roaming  in  the  fields  and 
forests  than  to  be  in  such  a  school. 
But  these  people  are'thoroughly  sat- 
itfied  with  themselves  and  this  fact 
"but  emphasizes  the  fact  that  they 
Hack  life. 


Last  year  at  the  Put-in-Bay 
meeting  Prin.  T.  C.  Madden  bore 
the  whole  weight  of  responsibility 
for  Clinton  county  and  Supt.  H.  S. 
Piatt  did  a  like  heroic  service  for 
Coshocton.  Supt.  E.  B.  Cox  saw  a 
similar  fate  staring  him  in  the  face 
and  so  drafted  his  son  Lewis  into 
service  to  help  uphold  the  standard 
of  Greene,  Supt.  H.  T.  Silverthorn 
•endured  the  heat  and  burden  alone 
for  Hocking  and  Supt.  S.  P.  Hum- 
phrey did  the  same  for  Lawrence. 
As  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  he  drew 
from  the  "grab-bag"  a  state  exam- 
inership.  This  story  teaches  that 
fidelity  has  its  reward.  Supt.  F.  J. 
Stinchcomb  carried  the  banner  for 
Paulding  and  W.  F.  Kershner  for 
Putnam  and  everybody  was  glad  to 
see  these  two  courageous  heroes. 
Supt.  L.  C.  Dick  was  about  to  start 
alone  to  represent  Madison  when  his 
loyal  sister,  fearing  he  might  get 
lost  in  the  shuffle,  came  to  the  res- 
•cue*  Supt.  Chauncey  Lawrence 
-went  on  sister-less  to  save  the  hon- 
or of  Pike.  H.  B.  Mulholland  alone 
saved  the  banner  of  Wyandot  from 
trailing  in  the  dust.  Supt.  T.  W. 
Shimp  and  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey  res- 
cued Van  Wert  from  oblivion  and 
Supt.  Sharkey  drew  a  plum  in  the 


shape  of  membership  on  the  Board 
of  Control.  Supt.  Shimp  got  his 
reward  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  his  duty.  All  these 
soloists  deserve  great  praise  for 
tlieir  heroic  endeavors  in  behalf  of 
their  counties  and  this  year  they 
should  all  be  permitted  to  eat  at*  the 
first  table. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—  Supt.  O.  E.  Duff  of  Lafayette, 
two  of  his  graduates  and  three  of 
his  teachers  are  all  attending  Lima 
College,  doing  advaticed  work.  It 
is  evident  that  all  the  members  of 
this  goodly  company  believe  in 
themselves  and  also  in  Lima  Col- 
lege. 

—  Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan  of  Colum- 
bus has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years  and  his  salary  increas- 
ed to  $4,000  a  year.  Is  is  evident 
that  the  board  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  progress  that  has  come  to  bless 
Ohio. 

—  Supt.  C.  L.  Martzolff  of  New 
Lexington  has  been  going  to  and 
fro  and  up  and  down  lately  making 
commencement  addresses.  He  will 
enter  Ohio  University  as  student 
and  teacher  in  September. 

—  Supt.  Wm.  A.  Forsythe  and 
Prin.  Etta  Richards  of  Malvern 
graduated  three  boys  and  two  girls 
May  i8th.  The  diplomas  were  pre- 
sented by  Rev.  W.  C.  Munson. 

—  Miss  Kate  Wersman,  one  of 
the     most     faithful     and     efficient 
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teachers  of  Somerset  passed  away 
May  nth  and  her  going  cast  a  deep 
shadow  of  sorrow  over  the  entire 
community. 

—  Dr.  Albert  Leonard,  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  spent  a 
part  of  May  among  his  many  Ohio 
friends.  He  was  born  and  reared  in 
Fairfield  county  and  so  has  a  warm 
spot  .in  his  heart  for  Ohio  and  her 
people.  C' .     "* 

—  C.  R.  Weinland,  formerly  su- 
perintendent* at  West  Elkton,  will 
complete  his  college  course  at  Ot- 
terbein  this  month  and  will  then  be 
available  for  school  work  again.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  and  fortunate  the 
school  that  secures  his  services. 

—Hon.  E.  O.  Randall  will  deliver 
the  annual  address  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Columbus  high  schools 
June  15.  The  number  of  gradu- 
ates will  be  somewhere  near  250. 

—  L.  F.  Gates  has  resigned  his 
position  as  western  manager  for  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  at  Chicago,  and  E. 
A.  Schultze  has  been  promoted  to 
the  vacancy. 

—  Supt.  Charles  Haupert  recent- 
ly gave  to  his  teachers  these  gen- 
eral suggestions  for  teaching  arith- 
metic: I.  Lessons  should  begin  in 
the  concrete  and  end  in  the  abstract. 
2.  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
related  unknown.  3.  Proceed  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex.  4.  Pro- 
cesses should  precede  rules.  5.  As 
far  as  possible  teach  primary  con- 
cepts objectively  or  by  illustration. 


6.  Emphasize  the  essentials.  7.. 
Oral  and  written  exercises  should 
be  combined.  8.  Cultivate  the  hab- 
it of  accuracy,  rapidity,  and  neat- 
ness. 9-  Cultivate  the  habit  of 
mental  alertness  in  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  10.  Constantly  combine  in 
proper  relations  these  teaching  pro- 
cesses: instruction,  drill,  and  test- 
ing. II.  Apply  the  Law  of  Re- 
view. 12.  Cultivate  a  wholesome 
interest  in  arithmetic  work  by  re- 
lating the  work  to  the  every  day  in- 
terests of  the  pupils.  13.  Insist 
upon  much  blackboard  work.  14. 
Clear  and  correct  ideals  should  in- 
spire the  teacher.  15.  The  method,, 
or  text-book,  is  subordinate  to  the 
teacher. 

—  Several  years  since  a  new  prin* 
cipal  took  charge  of  the  Mt.  Vernon 
High  School,  He  filled  the  position 
so  well  that,  when  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred, he  naturally  passed  right  oa 
up  to  the  superintendency  in  that 
city.  Everybody  recognized  that  he 
had  earned  the  promotion.  Seven 
years  of  competent,  faithful  service 
in  that  position  gave  him  a  reputa- 
tion all  over  the  state  and  last  Sep- 
tember his  address  was  changed  to- 
Supt.  J.  K.  Baxter,  Canton,  Ohio. 
The  first  year  of  the  three-year 
term  to  which  he  was  elected  is- 
drawing  to  a  close  and  the  new  su- 
perintendent of  that  rapidly  grow- 
ing city  with  its  corps  of  teachers 
numbering  nearly  200,  has  "made 
good"  in  every  particular.  His 
fidelity  to  duty  and  square  dealing 
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have  won  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  board  of  education,  pupils,  teach- 
ers, and  patrons.   * 

—  Supt.  H.  T.  Silverthorn  and 
Miss  Kate  Bowlby,  principal  of  the 
high  school,  are  very  much  elated 
at  the  victory  of  the  Logan  repre- 
sentative at  the  oratorical  contest  at 
Circleville,  May  4.  Miss  Josephine 
Henderson  was  given  first  place. 
Her  subject  was  "Children  of  the 
Shadow." 

—  H.  C.  Eldridge,  who  super- 
vises the  music  in  Miamisburg  and 
Franklin,  has  won  golden  opin- 
ions by  his  excellent  work  this  year. 
The  people  have  come  to  expect 
nothing  but  the  best  from  him. 

—  Supt.  E.  V.  Bowers  of  Gahan- 
na  graduated  a  fine  class  of  six, 
three  boys  and  three  girls,  May  4. 
The  Williamson  Sisters  furnished 
delightful  music. 

—  Mrs.  Margaret  Dennis  Vail 
and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Day  Eldridge 
will  conduct  a  vacation  school  for 
teachers  at  Worthington  beginning 
July  9  and  continuing  five  weeks. 
Both  these  ladies  have  had  large  ex- 
perience in  public  and  normal 
school  work  and  are  well  qualified 
to  do  well  the  work  they  are  plan- 
ning. 

—  Supt.  H.  D.  Grindle,  of  Pauld- 
ing",  has  been  unanimously  re-elect- 

|cd,  just  as  everybody  expected. 

i       —  Prin.  H.  E.  Hall,  of  Mansfield 
virill  conduct  a  party  of  students  to 


the  University  of  Minnesota  sea- 
side summer  school  at  Port  Ren- 
frew in  British  Columbia  in  the 
summer  of  1907.  The  school  is  de- 
signed especially  for  students  of 
zoology,  botany,  physical  geogra- 
phy, and  geology.  Mr.  Hall  is  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place. 

—  Prin.  H.  H.  Reighley  of  the 
Manchester  high  school  will  rest 
from  his  labors  during  vacation  at 
Winchester. 

—  Prin.  6.  P.  Voorhes  of  Cincin- 
nati made  a  ringing  speech  at  the 
Hamilton  meeting  urging  the  teach- 
ers to  attend  the  Put-in-Bay  meet- 
ing. He  is  one  of  the  valiant  lead- 
ers in  his  bailiwick  and  Hamilton 
county  always  sends  a  large  delega- 
tion. They  expect  to  have  fully  a 
hundred  present  this  year. 

—  Supt.  Arthur  Powell  of  Mid- 
dletown  escorted  forty-five  of  his 
teachers  to  the  meeting  at  Hamilton 
in  a  special  car.  The  teachers  down 
that  way  believe  in  attending  such 
meetings. 

—  Supt.  P.  C.  Zemer  of  Napole- 
on has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  board  of  education. 

—  Supt.  H.  H.  Hoffman  of  Oak 
Harbor  has  been  re-elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  The  entire 
corps  of  teachers  has  been  re-elect- 
ed also.  There  were  eight  gradu- 
ates May  29.  The  high  school  en- 
rolled 80  pupils,  of  whom  20  were 
tuition  pupils. 
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—  Supt.  F.  Schnee  of  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  after  many  years  of  faithful 
and  successful  service,  will  retire  at 
the  end  of  the  present  year. 

—  Supt.  Alfred  Ross  of  Bethel 
township,  Clarke  Co.,  graduated  a 
class  of  seven  at  Forgy  May  8. 

—  Supt.  N.  D.  O.  Wilson  of 
Bowling  Green,  has  been  re-elected 
for  a  term  of  three  years  at  $i,8oo, 
which  is  well  for  Bowling  Green. 

—  The  "Educational  History  of 
Ohio,"  which  was  written  by  Dr.  J. 
J.  Burns,  may  now  be  had  for  five 
dollars  by  addressing  The  Histor- 
ical Publishng  Co.,  230  East  Town 
St.,  Columbus,  O.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  this  work  sold  for  twenty  dol- 
lars originally,  and  this  special  price 
of  five  dollars  is  now  made  to  dis- 
pose of  what  remains  of  the  edition 
at  once. 

— The  teachers  in  the  Rio  Grande 
College  summer  term,  June  18  to 
•July  27,  will  be  Dr.  J.  M.  Davis, 
Prof.  J.  D.  Holcomb,  Prof.  D.  A. 
Ward,  Prof.  G.  S.  Bohanon  and 
Supt.  S.  H.  Bing. 

—  Supt.  F.  H.  Warren  of  Hills- 
boro  has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
people. 

—  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  pro- 
gram for  patriotic  exercises  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  This  program  was  com- 
piled from  suggestions  by  fifty 
teachers  of  the  Territory,  in  com- 


petition for  a  prize  of  $50  offered 
by  Senator  L.  L.  McCandless.  Miss 
Emma  C.  Lyons  of  Honolulu  was 
awarded  the  prize.  The  cover  is 
adorned  with  the  flag  in  colors  and 
the  head  of  Washington. 

—  One  of  our  readers  speaks  out 
as  follows :  "I  do  hope  the  execu- 
tive committee  will  not  take  the  Cen- 
tral Association  out  of  the  state  and 
not  even  out  of  our  territory." 

—  Supt.  L.  E.  Everett,  of  Uh- 
richsville,  had  ten  graduates  May 
18.  Prof.  J.  H.  Snyder  of  the 
School  Commissioner's  office  deliv- 
ered the  class  address. 

—  Tiffin  and  Bowling  Green  high 
schools  debated  the  question  of  in- 
creasing the  navy  May  4  —  with  the 
decision  in  favor  of  Tiffin.  Supt. 
Wilson  and  Prin.  Dietrich  went 
home  working  hard  on  good  resolu- 
tions for  next  time. 

—  Supt.  G.  M.  Hoaglin  gradu- 
ated four  boys  May  9  and  Dean  H. 
C.  Minnich  of  Miami  gave  the  class 
address. 

—  Supt.  B.  O.  Martin  and  Prin. 
G.  L.  Brown  of  North  Baltimore 
graduated  a  class  of  eight  May  17. 
Two  members  of  the  class  debated 
the  question  of  immigration  in  lieu 
of  orations. 

— S  upt.  C.  S.  McVey  of  Woods- 
field  graduated  a  class  of  eleven  this 
year^  five  boys  and  six  girls.  Dr. 
C.  C.  Miller,  president  of  Lima  Col- 
lege, gave  the  class  address. 
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—  Supt.  W.  H.  Elson,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  MicH,,  has  been  elected  to 
the  superintendency  at  Cleveland  at 
$S,ooo.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
may  be  no  repetition  of  the  former 
experience. 

— Supt.  F.  A.  Sheets  of  South 
Solon  graduated  a  class  of  nine  May 
1 6.  President  Heckert  of  Witten- 
berg gave  the  address. 

—  Supt.  F.  P.  Housholder  of  Uti- 
ca  has  been  re-elected  and  his  salary 
increased  to  $1,000.  He's  eighteen 
carats. 

—  Supt.  J.  L.  Fortney  and  Prin. 
L.  D.  Brouse  of  Camden  graduated 
a  class  of  seven  May  18.  Prof.  A. 
B.  Graham  gave  the  class  address. 

'Rev.  Albert  Day  preached  the  class 
sermon  May  13. 

—  Supt.  H.  O.  Young  of  Bealls- 
ville,  has  been  re-elected  for  the 
coming  year  at  an  increase  of  salary 

—  Mrs.  Gaskeirs  "Cranford" 
has  been  added  to  their  list  of  twen- 
ty-five cent  classics  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  Chicago.  This  is  a  good 
story  to  take  along  on  a  trip. 

—  vVe  have  received  official  notice 
jof  the  fact  that  the  Ohio  School 
[Jountal  has  suspended  publication. 

I  —  Supt.  Richard  E.  Tope  and 
rin.  Wm.  N.  Davis  of  Oak  Hill 
;raduated  a  class  of  three  boys  May 
4th. 

—  Anthony  Hope  says  "Economy 
I  going  without  something  you  do 
rant,  in  case  you  should  some  day 


f 


want  something  which  you  probab- 
ly won't  want."  ^  c  t  ' 

—  Mr.  Blank  we  are  poor  and  haf 
just  bought  poperty  and  it  is  going 
to  take  all  we  can  do  to  get  it  pade 
for,  and  if  I  can  get  my  Boys  in 
to  work  at  sompthing  could  they 
quit  School  I  would  keep  then  in 
School,  but  I  haf  moved  a  good 
meny    times,    and    thought    I    had 

seen  poor  School  but beets 

them  all  our  Boys  haf  went  a  bout  2 
weeks  and  havent  lurnt  one  thing 
just  go  and  set  in  there  seet  there 
teacher  pays  no  atention  to  then, 
and  ther  Books  seens  like  there  is 
no  sence  to  then,  the  Boys  brought 
home  the  Arithmetic  and  there  Pa 
is  right  good  in  figres  but  said  he 
couldent  see  no  sence  in  then  there 
was  no  tables  nor  any  thing  for  any 
one  to  go  by.  and  the  5  roon  Teach- 
er wont  show  the  Children  when 
they  do  ask  her.  she  told  then  Mon- 
day she  wouldent  tell  then  any  more 
till  Wensday.  I  would  like  to  kow 
what  a  Teacher  is  for  if  it  aint  to 
tell  the  Children  and  show  then 
things  they  don't  kow  I  do  think  you 
lave  the  poorest  Teachers  and 
School  we  have  ever  got  in  to  and 
I  am  sory  to  for  I  did  want  to  give 
my  Children  Education  I  haf  too 
small  Children  to  go  to  school  and 
I  hate  to  think  of  sending  then 
Here.    I  bet  your  Teachers  couldent 

teach  in Co.  nor Co. 

and  do  like  they  do  here,  they  take 
Interest  in  there  Scolars  our  Boys 
says  the  Teacher  dont  do  any  thing 
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iut  set  and  right  letters,  and  read 
books  to  them  that  dont  lurn  the 
•Children,  but  they  put  in  there  tine 
and  get  big  pay.  let  me  kow  a  bout 
the  Boys  quiting  if  they  get  work 
for  they  aint  lurning  any  thing  nor 
wont.    . 

—  Supt.  C.  W.  Gunion  of  Apple- 
ton  graduated  three  boys  and  two 
^irls  May  8th.  The  orchestra  of 
Alexandria  furnished  the  music. 
Supt.  Gunion  received  nearly  thirty 
dollars  in  prizes  for  school  work  at 
the  fair  last  fall,  which  was  spent 
for  books.  Centralization  is  gam- 
ing friends  rapidly  in  that  section. 

— Supt.  Odell  Liggett  of  Watkins 
has  been  re-elected,  which  has  be- 
come a  habit  with  his  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

—  Supt.  Fred  V.  Bouic  of  War- 
rensburg  graduated  five  boys  and 
one  girl  May  9th.  Excellent  music 
was  furnished  by  the  Orpheus  quar- 
tette of  Delaware. 

—  Supt.  L.  J.  Bennett  of  Coving- 
ton graduated  a  noble  band  of  twen- 
ty-two young  people  May  17. 

—  Prin.  Stanley  G.  Zemer  has 
been  re-elected  to  his  position  at  the 
head  of  the  South  Charleston  high 
school.  The  teachers  were  all  re- 
elected with  two  exceptions. 

—  Supt.  J.  K.  Condon  of  Harris- 
burg  graduated  four  boys  May  10. 
The  whole  program  was  well  con- 
ceived and  artistically  executed  and 
showed  Supt.  Condon  to  be  a  real 
leader.    The  Otterbein  Male  quar- 


tette furnished  excellent  jnusic  as 
they  always  do. 

—  O.  H.  Charles,  assistant  in  the 
high  school  at  South  Charleston, 
has  declined  a  re-election  in  order 
to  complete  his  college  course  at  Ot- 
terbein next  year. 

—  bupt.  C.  H.  Young  of  King's 
Mills  graduated  four  girls  and  one 
boy  May  i8th.  The  class  program 
was  a  reading  in  five  parts  inter- 
spersed with  excellent  music. 

—  Supt.  R.  W.  Solomon  of  West 
Mansfield  has  been  elected  to  the 
superintendency  of  Cuyahoga  Falls 
to  succeed  Supt.  F.  Schnee,  who  de-   | 
clined  a  re-election. 

—Supt.  J.  B.  Mohler  of  Orrville. 
has  been  elected  superintendent  at 
Berea. 

—  Supt.  E.  P.  West  of  Wikning- 
ton  has  been  raising  new  buildings,  I 
standards  and  salaries  this  year.  He  | 
graduated  a  noble  class  of  29  June  j 
I.  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  gave  the  ! 
address. 

—  Supt.  C.  L.  Martzolff  of  New 
Lexington  graduated  a  class  of  six  ; 
May  '21.     In  lieu  of  orations  the 
class  gave  a  dramatization  of  the  j 
"Courtship  of  Miles  Standish."        | 

—  Supt.  W.  T.  Trump  of  South 
Charleston    graduated    three    girls 
and  one  boy  May  25.    S.  A.  Long  \ 
of  Dayton  gave  the  class  address.     | 

—  Prin.  Wells  L.  Griswold  of  the ! 
Rayen  High  School,  Youngstown,! 
has    63s    pupils,    48   per    cent,    of 
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whom  are  boys.     His  senior  class 
has  35  girls  and  35  boys. 

—  Supt.  E.  L.  Mendenhall  of  the 
"Home"  school,  Xenia,  made  an  ex- 
periment recently  in  spelliiig.  The 
four  words  speak,  immediately,  din- 
ing and  luxury  were  pronounced  to 
the  first  year  high  school  pupils  and 
the  result ^but  we  refrain.  Bet- 
ter try  it  in  your  school. 

—  Prin.  J.  B.  Wright  of  the  Wil- 
mington high  school  has  been  elect- 
ed superintendent  at  Harveysburg 
and  he  is  succeeded  by  F.  D.  Blair. 
Thus  two  are  made  happy. 

—  The    following   program   was 
carried  out  at  the  Stark- Wayne  Bi- 
County  Association,  held  at  Canton, 
April  28:    Nine  O'Clock  —  Music. 
The  Study    of    Literature    in    the 
Grades,  Prin.  Frank  D.  Stulz,  Alli- 
ance.   Discussion  opened  by  Miss 
Maude  Shamp,  Wooster.  The  Cen- 
tral Nervous  System,  Its  Training 
and  Development,  Prin.  L.  S.  Hop- 
kins, Massillon.  Discussion  opened 
by    Mr.  C.   P.  Alexander,  Canton. 
Music.     Address,   "Some   Natural 
Characteristics  of  the  True  Teach- 
er," Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  Columbus. 
One     O'clock  —  Music.     Factors, 
Prin.  Manley   S.   Clark,  Massillon. 
Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Zorah  D. 
Caskey,    Orrville.      Music    in    the 
High  School,  Miss  Gertrude  Plank, 
Wooster.  Discussion  opened  by  Mr. 
W.     H.    Chenot,   Alliance.     Music. 
The    Functions  of  English  in  the 
Elementary    Schools,    Mr.    H.    M. 


Shutt,  Canton.  Discussion  opened 
by  Mr.  E.  F.  Weckel,  Canton.  Two 
Part  Sketch,  "The  Lawyer's  Ad- 
vice" (in  costume),  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Raymond  Pierce,  in  charge 
of  Oratory  Department,  Mount 
Union  College,  Alliance.  Election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
One  "feature"  not  announced  was 
the  parade  of  "Pa^wnee  Bill's  Wild 
West  Show,"  which  was  witnessed 
by  the  adjourned  association.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  be  present 
to  join  in  the  exercises  and  see  the 
parade. 

—  Supt.  S.  H.  Maharry  of  Shel- 
by  is  one  of  the  most  "elected"  mc^ 
in  Ohio.  Within  the  past  year  he 
was  elected  for  life  by  a  good  wo- 
man who  is  looking  after  his  train- 
ing with  great  fidelity  and  success, 
and  recently  the  board  of  education 
at  Shelby  re-elected  him  for  four 
years  at  a  liberal  increase  in  salary. 
A  visit  to  his  school  not  long  since 
found  him  and  his  teachers,  pupils, 
and  patrons  working  in  the  utmost 
harmony. 

—  The  May  issue  of  the  Teach- 
ers' College  Record  contains  an  in- 
teresting article  on  "Teaching 
Children  How  to  Study  History," 
by  George  Edward  Marker.  Each 
pupil  kept  an  hisorical  note-book  in- 
to which  were  copied  outlines  of  the 
work  passed  over  as  well  as  pictures 
illustrative  of  the  different  periods 
studied.  Many  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions were  taken  from  The  Four- 
Track  Nezi's,  an  illustrated  monthly 
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magazine  of  travel  and  education, 
published  by  George  H.  Daniels,  7 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

—  A  recent  visit  with  Supt.  C.  L. 
Cronebaugh  of  Massillon  warrants 
the  statement  that  he  is  proving 
himself  a  worthy  successor  of 
Commissioner  Jones,  who  directed 
the  educational  policy  of  this 
beautiful  and  prosperous  city  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Superin- 
tendent Cronebaugh  is  winning  his 
way  by  fidelity  to  duty  and  hard 
work  in  the  schools.  As  a  recog- 
nition of  his  worth  and  stand- 
ing as  a  school  man  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Stark-Wayne  Coun- 
ty Association  at  its  session  last  fall, 
and  president  at  the  meeting  in 
Canton,  April  28.  In  Principal 
Hopkins  of  his  rapidly  growing 
high  school  Mr,  Cronebaugh  has  a 
highly  valued  and  successful  assist- 
ant. 

—  For  thirteen  years  Charles 
Haupcrt  has  superintended  the 
schools  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  no 
man  in  the  state  is  more  universally 
respected  in  his  community  than  he. 
His  teachers  can  always  rely  upon 
him  professionally  and  as  a  friend. 
Everybody  knows  just  where  to  find 
him  and  as  a  result  everybody  has 
confidence  in  him.  It  is  a  rare  privi- 
lege to  talk  to  his  high  school,  pre- 
sided over  with  tact  and  skill  by 
Miss  Lura  B.  Kean,  and  numbering 
250.  When  the  eighth  grade  nearly 
a  hundred  strong  is  mixed  with  the 
high  school,  the  resulting  compound 


is  characterized   by  an   enthusiasm 
which  can  not  be  excelled. 

—  E.  M.  Craig,  formerly  super- 
intendent at  Sabina,  graduated  in 
medicine  June  i  and  is  now  a  full- 
fledged  Aesculapian.  While  pursu- 
ing his  studies  he  has  been  princi- 
p'al  of  one  of  the  evening  high 
schools  of  Cincinnati  and  has  won 
distinction  in  that  line. 

—  Supt.  E.  L.  Daley  of  Atlanta 
graduated  three  girls  May  23.  The 
Williamson  Sisters  of  Columbus 
furnished  delightful  music. 

—  Geo.  A.  Lambert  of  Anderson, 
Ind.,  recently  gave  $25,000  to  Ot- 
terbein  I'niversity  at  Westerville 
with  which  to  erect  a  music  and  art 
building. 

— Miss  Frances  Alexander,  of  the 
Bellefontaine  high  school,  won  first 
place  in  the  oratorical  contest  at  Ur- 
bana,  May  18.  The  other  schools 
represented  were  Springfield,  Troy, 
London  and  Xenia. 

—Prof.  W.  W.  Boyd  attended  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  as  a  delegate  from  Columbus. 

—  President  W.  F.  Pierce,  of 
Kenyon,  has  announced  the  gift  of 
$25,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie  for 
the  education  of  worthy  young  men 
who  are  unable  to  meet  the  expense 
of  a  college  education. 

—  The  Moderator  Topics  savs: 
Tisn't  our  say,  but  just  the  same 
all  Michigan  would  rejoice  if   "Prof. 
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S.  D.  Fess  were  to  be  made  Michi- 
gan's University  extension  lecturer 
on  history.  That  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  repairing  the  loss  of 
Prof.  McLaughlin. 

—  Columbiana  county  school  offi- 
cials are  insisting  that  agriculture 
be  given  a  prominent  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  country  schools. 
Good  idea. 

—  The  Columbus  association 
elected  the  following  officers  May 
19 :  President,  Prin.  C.  S.  Barrett ; 
Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Ross;  Exec- 
utive Committee,  Supt.  J.  A. 
Shawan,  Miss  Olive  Flowers,  and 
C.  H.  Fullerton. 

—  Supt.  E.  J.  Ramey,  of  Butler, 
graduated  one  girl  and  three  boys 
May  26.  The  address  was  given  by 
Hon.  F.  B.  Willis,  of  Ada. 

—  Supt.  James  Ross,  of  Fort 
Recovery,  graduated  a  class  of  11 
May  29.  President  Alston  Ellis, 
of  Ohio  University,  delivered  the 
class  address. 

—  President  J.  M.  Davis,  of  Rio 
Grande  College,  has  recently,  re- 
ceived two  donations  of  valuable 
books  for  the  college  library,  one 
from  John  Wanamaker  and  the 
other  from  Supt.  S.  H.  Bing,  of  the 
Bidwell  Porter  schools. 

—  Supt.  C.  A.  Krout,  of  Tiffin, 
will  graduate  ten  girls  and  seven- 
teen boys  June  14.  Neither  lucra- 
tive positions  nor  cigarettes  lure 
the  boys  from  the  high  school  up 
that  way,  it  seems. 


—  Supt.  L.  B.  Demorest,  of  Ma- 
rysville,  graduated  a  class  of 
twenty-two  May  31.  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller  gave  the  address.  We  see 
the  fine  classical  mind  of  Supt.  De- 
morest in  the  class  motto:  Possu- 
mus,  quia  posse  z^demtir. 

-^  A  Sunday  School  Institute 
will  be  held  for  two  weeks  July  23 
to  August  4  in  connection  with  the 
summer  school  of  Marietta  College. 
Eminent  instructors  will  have 
charge  of  the  work.  Full  particu- 
lars may  be  had  by  addressing 
President  Alfred  T.  Perry,  Mari- 
etta. 

—  Supt.  D.  W.  Macklin,  of  New 
Albany,  graduated  three  boys  and 
two  girls  May  17.  The  Alexandria 
orchestra  furnished  the  music  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  a  former  teacher,  pre- 
sented the  diplomas. 

—  Lisbon  carried  off  the  honors 
in  a  field  day  contest  of  the  schools 
of  Columbiana  county  May  19. 
Supt.  Lambert  must  believe  in 
brawn  as  well  as  brain. 

—  Supt.  W.  E.  Lumley,  of  Paris, 
Tenn.,  has  had  a  most  prosperous 
year.  He  graduated  ten  boys  and 
twelve  girls,  the  largest  class  in  the 
history  of  the  schools.  He  is  now 
at  the  head  of.  the  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circle,  and  watches  very  closely 
the  progress  of  events  in  Ohio  as 
portrayed  in  the  Monthly. 

—  J.  D.  Harlor,  manager  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Bureau,  Columbus, 
informs  us  that  he  has  more  posi^ 
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tions  for  men  teachers  than  he  can 
fill.  There  seems  to  be  a  loud  call 
for  good  science  teachers  especially. 

—  The  annual  catalogue  of  Ohio 
State  University  shows  an  enroll- 
ment of  2,157  students  for  the  year 
just  ending. 

—  Prin.  H.  Claude  Dietrich,  of 
the  Bowling  Green  high  school,  has 
been  re-elected  and  the  salary  in- 
creased from  $1,000  to  $1,150.  The 
increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  high 
school  teachers  ranges  from  $135 
to  $150. 

—  The  Northeastern  Ohio  As- 
sociation held  the  final  meeting  for 
the  year  at  Ashtabula  May  25  and 
26.  Supt.  F.  H.  KendaU,  of  Paines- 
ville,  conducted  a  very  spirited 
round  table  discussion  Friday  even- 
ing. The  speakers  on  Saturday 
were  Supt.  R.  P.  Clark,  Ashtabula, 
Supt.  W.  H.  Kirk,  East  Cleveland, 
President  Geo.  B.  Rogers,  Berea, 
and  J.  H.  Kraig,  Ashtabula. 

—  The  Wood  County  teachers 
had  a  good  meeting  at  Bowling 
Green  May  12  with  an  excellent 
program  and  spirited  discussions. 
Those  on  the  program  were 
Supt.  B.  O.  Martin,  North  Balti- 
more ;  Supt.  D.  E.  Black,  of  Prairie 
Depot ;  Mrs.  Nellie  Sharp,  of  Wes- 
ton; Miss  Pearl  Slessor,  of  Bays; 
and  Supt.  J.  T.  Begg,  of  Columbus 
Grove,  who  spoke  on  centralization, 
and  found  his  audience  in  hearty 
sympathy. 

—  Supt.  E.  O.  McCowan,  of 
Proctorville,    has    been    re-elected 


for  two  years  at  $700  and  $750. 
He  began  two  years  ago  at  $600, 
and  so  is  getting  on  nicely,  thank 
you.  He  graduated  a  class  of  six 
May  8,  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Finney 
gave  an  excellent  class  address. 

—  Supt  F.  H.  Flickinger  and 
Prin.  O.  C.  Hursh  graduated  nine- 
teen May  25.  Hon.  W.  H.  Meek 
gave  the  class  address.  The  class 
day  program  consisted  of  two 
dramatic  presentations  by  members 
of  the  class. 

—  Supt.  N.  D.  O.  Wilson  and 
Prin.  H.  Claude  Dietrich,  of  Bow- 
ling Green,  graduated  nine  boys 
and  seven  girls  May  24.  One  fea- 
ture of  the  program  was  a  Meeting 
of  the  Citizens'  Reform  Club,  an- 
other a  debate,  and  still  another  a 
scene  from  "The  Little  Minister." 

—  Supt.  D.  A.  Ferree,  of  Mar- 
tinsville, graduated  six  May  24. 
The  class  motto  was  "Not  at  the 
top  but  climbing."  Supt.  A.  I.  Mc- 
Vey,  of  Blanchester,  gave  the  class 
address. 

—  Supt.  Stanley  Lawrence,  of 
Ashville,  and  Miss  Grace  McMul- 
len,  assistant  in  the  high  school, 
have  been  re-elected.  This  high 
school  is  unique  in  that  it  is  con- 
trolled by  three  boards  of  education 
—  the  village  and  two  township 
boards.  It  is  open  to  all  pupils  in 
these  three  districts,  and  it  bids  fair 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Ohio,  seeing 
that  the  members  of  the  various 
boards  are  all  progressive  men  and 
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all  heavy  tax-payers.    The  teachers 
are  the  right  people,  too. 

—  Supt.  Chas.  M.  Davis,  of  Ber- 
lin Heights,  graduated  three  May 
26.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  gave  the.  ad- 
dress. 

—  Prof.  Frederick  Treudley,  of 
Ohio  University,  addressed  the 
teachers  of  Columbus  and  Franklin 
county  May  18. 

—  Supt.  H.  E.  Hall  and  Prin.  F. 
R.  McLaughlin,  of  Cygnet,  had  a 
class  of  eight  May  25,  all  of  whom 
took  part  in  a  symposium  which 
formed  a  most  unique  program. 

—  Supt.  J.  J.  Bruehlman,  of 
Whitehouse,  graduated  a  class  of 
four  May  25.  The  class  address 
was  given  by  J.  O.  Shelburne. 

—  Supt.  Wm.  McK.  Vance,  of 
Miamisburg,  graduated  fourteen 
May  24.  Supt.  J.  W.  Carr,  of  Day- 
ton, gave  the  address.  The  Class 
Night  program  was  given  May  23. 
The  general  subject  was  "Industrial 
Miamisburg,"  illustrated  with  ste- 
reopticon  views,  each  member  of 
the  class  explaining  the  views  of 
some  one  local  industry.  Naturally 
the  interest  was  intense. 

—  The  three  books  adopted  for 
the  Reading  Circle  are  "Rational 
Living,"  by  President  Henry  C. 
King,  of  Oberlin,  "Practical  Agri- 
culture," by  Charles  C.  James, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Ontario,  and  "American  Literary 
Masters,"  by  Leon  Vincent,  the  cel- 
ebrated writer  and  lecturer. 


— Supt.  A.  F.  Waters,  of  George- 
town, graduated  a  class  of  ten  May 
23.-  The  principal  of  the  high 
school.  Miss  Susan  Cockerill,  has 
made  a  fine  record  this  first  year. 

— Frank  R.  Dyer,  Assistant  State 
Superintendent  of  Kansas,  writes 
as  follows:  "The  Monthly  for 
May  surpassed  previous  good  edi- 
tions. I  read  it  all,  including  ad- 
vertisements. Congratulations  to 
Ohio  boys  on  recent  school  legis- 
lation. The  old  State  is  doing  good 
service." 

—  Supt.  Frank  E.  Wilson,  of 
Continental,  graduated  a  class  of 
nine  May  24.  Prof.  L.  O.  Lantis, 
of  Miami  University,  gave  the  class 
address. 

—  Supt.  G.  W.  Hoffman,  of 
Delta,  graduated  a  class  of  twelve 
May  24.  Hon.  S.  K.  Ganiard  de- 
livered the  address. 

—  Supt.  M.  J.  Flannery  and 
Prin.  T.  C.  Madden,  of  Sabina, 
graduated  a  class  of  eleven  May 
22.  The  program  consisted  of  a 
scene  from  Schiller's  "Maria  Stu- 
art," Howell's  "The  Garroters," 
two  orations  and  good  music. 

—  Supt.  F.  S.  Coultrap  and  Prin. 
Miss  ZeUa  Foster  had  a  beautiful 
an  inspiring  commencement  May 
i8th.  Mrs.  George  de  Camp,  su- 
pervisor of  music,  conducted  the 
music,  consisting  of  choruses  by 
pupils,  and  Judge  E.  D.  Sayre  pre- 
sented the  diplomas  in  an  address 
that   was   an   eloquent   appeal   for 
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right  standards  of  living.  One 
charm  of  the  occasion  was  that 
Supt.  Coultrap  seemed  about  the 
least  busy  of  any,  and  yet  one  knew 
that  his  was  the  master  hand, 
though  it  was  not  visible. 

—  Ruskin  attributed  his  success 
in  literature  in  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  his  mother  had  him  mem- 
orize the  following  passages  of  the 
Bible:  Exodus,  15,  20;  2  Samuel 
I,  17-27:  I  Kings  8;  Psalms  23,  32, 
90,  91,  103,  112,  119,  139;  Prov- 
erbs 2,  3,  8,  12 ;  Isaiah  58 ;  Matthew 
5,  6,  7;' Acts  26,  I  Corinthians  13, 
15  ;  James  4 ;  Revelations  5,  6. 

—  The  weak  teacher  who  yearns 
to  see  some  one's  answers  to  the 
uniform  questions  would  probably 
not  be  deterred  from  this  course  if 
a  hundred  of  his  friends  should  tell 
him  that  the  process  makes  him 
weaker.  He  prefers  to  **climb  u# 
some  other  way"  even  though  he 
might  go  in  ^'through  the  door." 

—  Prin.  E.  P.  Childs,  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Ohio 
Schoolmasters'  Club,  may  congrat- 
ulate himself  if  he  succeeds  as  well 
ir^  the  duties  of  the  position  as  his 
predecessor,  Prin.  C.  D.  Everett. 

—  Meredith  Kindler,  formerly 
superintendent  at  Sugar  Grove,  has 
been  elected  to  the  principalship  of 
the  high  school  at  Pataskala. 

—  Supt.  N.  E.  Hutchinson,  Ken- 
ton, Supt.  I.  C.  Guincher,  Galion. 
and  Prin.  F.  D.  Tubbs,  Marion, 
were  the  judees  at  the  literary  con- 


test between  Richwood  and  Mil- 
ford  Center  May  4.  Everybody 
seemed  pleased  with  the  decision. 

—  Supt.  Geo.  W.  De  Long,  of 
Corning,  graduated  a  class  of  eight 
May  22.  President  Eichenbaum, 
of  the  board  of  education,  pre- 
sented the  diplomas. 

—  Supt.  C.  M.  Grubb,  of  How- 
ard, graduated  a  class  of  three  boys 
and  four  girls  May  23. 

—  Supt.  A.  F.  Darby,  of  Osbom, 
graduated  four  pupils  May  25.  Dr. 
E.  M.  Craig  delivered  the  address. 

—  Supt.  T.  W.  Shimp,  of  Del- 
phos,  had  a  class  of  thirteen  to 
graduate  May  24.  Dean  H.  C. 
Minnich  gave  the  address  of  the 
evening. 

—  Supt.  John  M.  Reason,  of 
Weston,  held  his  commencement 
May  25,  and  graduated  a  class  of 
seven.  The  address  was  given  by 
Rev.  R.  D.  Hollington. 

—  The  seniors  of  East  High 
School,  Columbus,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Jane  D.  SuUivant, 
gave  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
"The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pes- 
tle" May  18  and  19.  This  play  was 
given  by  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity students  a  few  years  ago. 

—  Superintendents'  Round  Ta- 
ble meets  at  Miami  University  dur- 
ing summer  term.  O.  J.  Kern,  of 
Winnebago  county.  111.,  will  con- 
duct the  meeting  from  July  16 
to  21. 
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— Prin.  A.  H.  Etling,  of  the  Orr- 
ville  high  school,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  superintendency  which 
is  a  worthy  recognition  of  his  ex- 
cellent services. 

—  Supt.  J.  E.  Collins,  of  Batavia, 
has  been  elected  to  the  superintend- 
ency at  Fremont  to  succeed  the  late 
Supt.  W.  W.  Ross.  Supt.  Collins 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  the 
younger  men  in  Ohio,  and  Fremont 
is  most  fortunate  in  securing  his 
services. 

—  W.  E.  Kershner,  formerly  su- 
perintendent at  Columbus  Grove, 
and  later  agent  for  J.  B.  Lippencott 
&  Co.,  has  been  designated  by  the 
Board  of  Control  to  handle  the 
books  of  the  Reading  Circle.  His 
address  is  139  West  9th  Ave.,  Co- 
lumbus. 

—  Supt.  A.  D.  Beechy,  of  Nor- 
walk,  has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  At  the  same  meeting 
the  board  of  education  fixed  the 
levy  at  ten  mills  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  another  teacher  in  the  high 
school  and  the  addition  of  German. 

—  Dean  H.  C.  Minnich,  of  Ohio 
State  Normal,  has  l>een  in  great  de- 
mand to  speak  at  high  school  com- 
mencements. He  addressed  the 
Germantown  class  May  15th.  His 
subject  was  **The  Greatest  Public 
Economy." 

— Prin.  J.  F.  Smith,  of  the  Find- 
lay  high  school  graduated  a  class  of 
52  May  25.  Of  this  number  23 
took    the    classical    course.     Prin. 


Smith  has  done  much  extra  work 
during  the  illness  of  Supt.  Zcller, 
and  would  be  willing  to  do  far  more 
if  by  that  means  he  could  lighten 
the  burdens  or  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  noble  chief. 

—  The  board  of  education  at  De 
Graff  have  arranged  for  another 
teacher  in  the  high  school  next 
year,  making  five  in  all.  This  is  a 
board  that  keeps  doing  things. 

—  Miss  Alice  Robinson,  Art  In- 
structor, O.  S.  N.  C,  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Western  Drawing 
Teachers'  Association  in   Chicago. 

—  A  very  creditable  display  of 
Manual  Training  and  Art  Work, 
including  sewing,  was  held  recently 
in  the  Oxford  public  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  Prof.  Davis  and 
Mrs.  Angell. 

—  Supt.  E.  V.  Stephan,  of  Mt. 
Oreb,  graduated  a  class  of  eight 
May  18.  .Dr.  E.  M.  Craig,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, delivered  the  address. 

—  The  Crawford  county  teach- 
ers held  their  final  meeting  for  the 
year  at  Crestline  and  listened  to 
two  excellent  addresses  by  J.  H. 
Snyder,  of  the'  School  Commission- 
er's office,  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Dicka- 
son,  of  Wooster. 

—  Supt.  W.  H.  Angel,  of  Den- 
nison,  graduated  a  noble  class  of 
thirteen  May  24.  Supt.  E.  M.  Van 
Cleve,  of  Steubenville,  delivered 
the  class  address. 

—  The  Alumnae  Association  of 
O.  S.  N.  C,  Oxford,  will  hold  their 
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annual  reunion  and  banquet  in  Hep- 
burn Hall,  June  nth,  following  the 
commcnocnicnt  exercises. 

—  There  are  twenty-three  grad- 
uates from  the  Ohio  State  Normal 
College,  Oxford,  eighteen  in  the 
two  year  course  and  five  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education. 

— Supt.  N.  H.  Stull,  of  De  Graff, 
graduated  a  class  of  fifteen  May  22. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  best  schools 
in  Ohio  in  a  town  of  this  size. 

—  The  Board  of  Control  will 
make  a  vigorous  eflFort  through  W. 
E.  Kershner  to  make  much  more  of 
the  pupils'  reading  circle,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  superintend- 
ents and  teachers  may  give  this 
worthy  movement  their  cordial  sup- 
port. 

—  Miss  Margaret  Davis,  who 
has  held  the  position  of  Supervisor 
of  Music  in  the  Pomeroy  schools 
for  the  past  four  years  so  success- 
fully, has  been  recently  retained  as 
assistant  in  the  department  of  Mu- 
sic in  the  summer  term  at  Miami 
University.  Miss  Davis  will  assist 
the  able  Dr.  S.  S.  Meyers  in  this  de- 
partment. We  congratulate  Miami 
in  the  selection  of  such  capable  in- 
structors. 

—Supt.  H.  D.  Grindle,  of  Pauld- 
ing, was  unanimously  re-elected, 
and  later  resigned  his  position  to 
accept  a  position  in  Lima  College. 
He  has  served  fifteen  years  as  su- 
perintendent and  has  left  the  im- 
print of  his  character  upon   hun- 


dreds of  young  people  who  will 
*have  occasion  for  perpetual  grati- 
tude to  him.  He  graduated  a  class 
of  nine  May  24,  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler gave  the  address. 

—  Supt.  J.  L.  Fortney  and  Prin. 
L.  D.  Brouse,  of  Camden,  have 
been  re-elected.  They  graduated  a 
class  of  seven  May  18,  and  Prof. 
A.  B.  Graham  gave  the  address. 
The  high  school  has  been  advanced 
to  first  grade.  No  member  of  the 
senior  class  was  either  absent  or 
tardy  for  the  nine  months,  although 
three  girls  traveled  three  miles  each 
day.  Some  other  school  men  of 
Ohio  would  like  to  know  just  how 
this  is  done,  even  though  the  pro- 
cess is  patented. 

—  Miss  Herberg,  of  the  Minerva 
School,  Tiffin,  is  doing  some  school 
gardening  with  the  pupils  of  her 
grade  that  is  attracting  much  notice 
and  eliciting  much  favorable  com- 
ment. There's  nothing  like  initia- 
tive. 

—  Supt.  *  L.  K.  Wornstaff ,  of 
Johnsville,  graduated  four  fine  boys 
May  26.  The  celebrated  Smith 
Sisters'  Quartette,  of  Delaware, 
furnished  the  sort  of  music  that 
entrances. 

—  Miss  Irene  Dornblaser,  of 
Springfield,  has  been  re-elected  as- 
sistant in  the  Bethel  township  high 
school,  and  W.  G.  Warner  super- 
visor of  music  for  the  same  town- 
ship. The  sixteen  teachers  were  all 
re-elected  and  assigned  May  18. 
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—  Supt.  S.  H.  Layton,  of  Fos- 
toria,  has  been  re-elected  for  two 
years  at  $1,800.  He  has  been  doing 
things  this  year  and  has  many  plans 
for  next  year,  among  which  are  do- 
mestic science  and  departmental 
work  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
He  graduated  a  class  of  20  May  31, 
and  Dr.  R.  T.  Stevenson  gave  the 
address. 

Supt,  C.  M.  Carrick,  of  Ply- 
mouth, has  great  reason  to  rejoice 
at  the  unqualified  success  of  his  ex- 
periment in  manual  training  in  all 
grades  of  the  school.  The  interest 
has  steadily  grown  and  fewer  boys 
have  dropped  out  than  ever  before. 
Then,  too,  the  work  in  the  regular 
studies  has  improved.  The  people 
are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  this 
addition  to  the  school  curriculum. 

—  In  the  oratorical  contest  of  the 
high  schools  of  Columbiana  county 
at  Lisbon,  May  18,  the  first  prize  of 
fifteen  dollars  was  won  by  William 
Johannes,   of  East   Liverpool,   the 

.  second  of  ten  dollars  by  Miss  Anna 
Campbell,  of  Salem,  and  the  third 
of  five  dollars  by  Jesse  C.  Hawley, 
of  Lisbon. 

—  Supt.  S.  K.  Mardis,  of  Tor- 
onto, had  Patrons'  Day  May  17, 
which  met  a  hearty  response  on  the 
part  of  the  people. 

—  Supt.  Alfred  Ross,  who  for 
five  years  has  guided  the  destinies 
of  the  schools  of  Bethel  Tp.,  Clark 
Co.,  has  been  unanimously  elected 
to  the  superintendency  at  New  Car- 
lisle, at  $100  per  month.     At  the 


same  meeting  the  board  increased 
salaries  of  grade  teachers  from  $45 
to  $50,  and  high  school  teachers 
from  $65  to  $75.  The  Bethel  Tp. 
Board  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks 
to  Supt.  Ross  for  his  efficient  ser- 
vices. 

—  Supt.  O.  T.  Jacobs,  of  Coal- 
ton,  graduated  a  class  of  three 
young  ladies  April  27.  He  has 
been  re-elected  at  Coalton  for  two 
years  at  an  increased  salary.  The 
class  of  1907  will  be  composed  of 
seven  young  ladies  and  two  young 
gentlemen. 

—  Miss  Georgia  51essing,  who 
recently  went  from  second  grade 
work  at  Washington  C.  H.  to  high 
school  work  at  London,  has  already 
won  golden  opinions. 

—  Chas.  K.  Chapman,  of  Crest- 
line, has  been  elected  to  the  super- 
intendency at  Maumee. 

—  Supt.  Lehr,  of  Monclova,  has 
rented  two  acres  for  experimental 
work  by  his  township  high  school. 
He  is  in  constant  communication 
with  the  experiment  station,  Woos- 
ter,  and  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
O.  S.  U.,  Columbus. 

—  Supt.  F.  E.  Rinehart,  of  West 
Alexander,  has  been  re-elected  for 
the  fifth  year  at  a  salary  in  advance 
of  what  has  ever  been  paid.  He  has 
added  four  years  of  Latin  to  the 
course. 

— Miss  Winifred  Williams,  of 
the  fifth  grade,  Washington  C.  H., 
recently  accepted  a  position  in  Ohio 
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University  Normal  at  Athens,  and 
is  making  a  fine  record, 

—  Miss  Rea  McCain,  of  the  Leb- 
anon high  school,  will  receive  her 
degree  from  Antioch  College  June 
2oth. 

—  Supt.  O.  H.  Maffet,  of  Hunts- 
ville,  has  been  elected  to  the  super- 
intendency  at  West '  Mansfield,  as 
the  worthy  successor  of  Supt.  Sol- 
omon, who  has  moved  up  the  line 
after  seven  years  of  noble  service 
in  this  position. 

—  Supt.  H.  S.  Gruver,  of  Worth- 
ington,  has  a  school  garden  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  He  and  twelve 
high  school  boys  have  rented  quar- 
ter acre  plats  which  they  are  cul- 
tivating according  to  the  latest  and 
best  information  Obtainable  in 
books  and  magazines. 

—  The  new  superintendent  at 
Columbiana  is  W.  H.  Richardson, 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  schools 
of  Mineral  City  for  some  time.  It 
is  perfectly  safe  to  predict  that  he 
will  keep  up  his  successful  record 
in  his  new  position. 

—  Supt.  W.  M.  Schumacher,  of 
Deshler,  has  had  $ioo  added  to  his 
salary  for  the  coming  year,  and 
Principal  Fred.  Croninger,  of  his 
high  school,  $60.  Both  will  enjoy 
their  vacation  better  as  a  result, 
and  the  schools  will  get  it  all  back 
with  interest  the  coming  year. 

—  *The  School  City,"  by  Com- 
missioner Harris,  published  by  C. 
W.  Rardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  a 


timely  pamphlet  which  ought  to 
help  some  enthusiasts,  who  have 
lost  their  heads  in  theorizing  about 
matters,  to  get  their  feet  on  the 
ground  once  more. 

—  Supt.  McCIure,  of  German- 
town,  closed  another  very  success- 
ful year.  May  18.  For  several 
years  the  educational  barometer  of 
this  community  indicated  "storm" 
all  the  time,  but  since  the  present 
administration  began,  "fair  weath- 
er" has  been  the  rule. 

—  It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  once 
more  with  the  good  teachers  of 
Warren  county  in  their  Association 
at  Waynes ville.  May  19.  They 
make  up  an  enthusiastic  audience. 
Three  of  their"  own  number,  Supts. 
Chas.  A  Brown  and  H.  D.  Killison, 
and  Prin.  D.  B.-  Heil,  took  part  in 
the  exercises  with  credit  to  them- 
selves and  profit  to  the  audience. 

—  A  recent  visit  to  Lebanon  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  editor.  The 
public  school  is  housed  in  a  splen- 
did modern  structure  surrounded 
by  beautiful  grounds.  Inside,  all 
is  moving  in  a  straight  line  and  in 
the  right  direction  under  the  Mzn- 
agement  of  Supt.  J.  M.  Hamilton. 
The  high  school  has  just  been 
placed  on  the  accredited  list  of  O. 
S.  U.,  and  manual  training  is  being^ 
introduced.  A  call  on  Alfred  Hoi- 
brook,  who  celebrated  his  nine- 
tieth birthday  recently,  was  the 
source  of  much  pleasure,  and  a  lit- 
tle visit  with  J.  F.  Lukens  proved 
that  he  is  still  brave  and  optimistic 
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even  in  the  midst  of  disappointment 
in  securing  a  position  which  he  is 
still  so  admirably  fitted  to  fill,  and 
in  the  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Luk- 
ens,  who  is  some  better.  His  heart 
is  warm  and  he  thinks  much  of  the 
school  friends  with  whom  he  used 
to  mingle  so  freely. 

—  Supt.  Vance's  administration 
in  Miamisburg  has  meant  much  to 
the  schools  of  that  town  and  his 
resignation  to  accept  the  superin- 
tendency  at  Delaware  is  universally 
regretted. 

—  A  member  of  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation in  Franklin,  who  has  served 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
schools  at  that  town  were  never  in 
a  more  flourishing  condition  than 
at  present.  That  is  a  very  emphatic 
way  of  saying  that  Supt.  O.  M. 
Soule  understands  his  business  and 
attends  to  it. 

—  A  little  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  a  boy  in  the  Granville 
high  school  was  so  not  in  lof  e  with 
his  work  that  he  almost  gave  up  the 
fight.  Fortunately  for  the  cause 
of  science,  he  stuck  to  it  and  now, 
after  spending  several  years  in  tak- 
ing a  course  in  O.  S.  U.  and  three 
more  years  in  earning  his  Doctor's 
Degree  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  after 
a  successful  career  as  teacher  and 
g^eologist  in  Kansas,  he  is  revealing 
to  the  people  of  West  Virginia  the 
value  of  their  clays,  limestones,  and 
cements.  He  started  the  cement  in- 
dustry in  Kansas,  and  as  a  result 


of  his  investigations,  West  Vir- 
ginia has  just  established  two  large 
enterprises  with  $1,000,000  capital. 
The  boy  in  Granville  was  Perry 
Grimsley,  and  the  man  who  is  now 
doing  so  much  for  West  Virginia 
is  Professor  G.  P.  Grimsley,  of  the 
State  University  at  Morgantown. 
Volume  in  of  the  West  Virginia 
Geological  Survey  is  his  latest  con- 
tribution to  the  cause,  and  in  the 
next  volume  of  this  series  he  will 
take  up  the  ores  and  building  stones 
of  the  state.  'Terry,"  as  he  is 
known  by  all  his  old  teachers  and 
friends,  is  a  good  example  of  what 
persistent  effort  can  accomplish 
and  his  great  work  furnishes  an- 
other proof  that  education  pays 
financially. 

—  The  Big  Four  Route  is  plan- 
ning a  great  excursion  **Back  to 
Old  Kentuck,"  and  will  sell  low 
rate  tickets  to  Louisville,  good  go- 
ing June  II,  12,  and  13.  Return 
limit,  June  23,  with  privilege  of  ex- 
tension. For  particulars;  address 
H.  J.  Rhein,  G.  P.  A.,  Big  Four, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

—  The  Glouster  High  School, 
has  closed  after  one  of  the  most 
successful  years  of  its  history. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Supt.  M.  M. 
Bryson  the  school  was  made  first 
grade  the  past  year.  Mr.  Hiram 
Roy  Wilson,  of  O.  U.,  addressed 
the  graduating  class  of  twenty- 
three  bright,  promising  students  on 
commencement  night.  Supt.  Bry- 
son was  elected  last  year  for  three 
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years,  at  an  increase  of  salary,  and 
with  his  efficient  corps  of  teachers 
has  given  the  best  satisfaction. 

—  Vinton  county  to  the  front 
aganil  J.  Bothwell  Will,  age  i6, 
of  this  year's  graduating  class  of 
McArthur,  has  won  the  appoint- 
ment as  Midshipman  at  Annapolis 
Naval  Academy,  with  an  average 
grade  of  90.  Hon.  Charles  Gros- 
venor  has  this  to  say  for  Mc Ar- 
thur's schools :  "It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  within  the  last  five  years, 
three  young  men  from  McArthur 
high  school  have  won  the  first  prize 
in  these  competitive  examinations. 
One  of  them  has,  I  believe,  already 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  the  other  is  still  on  the 
way,  and  now  comes  the  third.  It 
certainly  speaks  very  well  for  your 
schools  and  for  your  young  people. 
They  .have  had  competitors  from 
every  county  in  the  district,  and 
seem  to  have  won  with  remarkable 
regularity.  I  really  feel  like  con- 
gratulating the  little  town  upon  the 
high  character  of  its  schools." 

—  Miss  Jennie  Dowd,  who  has 
given  such  general  satisfaction  in 

'  her  work  at  Glouster  last  year,  has 
been  retained  as  principal  at  an  in- 
crease in  salary. 

— Mr.  G.  A.  Bricker,  principal  of 
McArthur  Schools,  has  secured  the 
superintendency  at  New  Holland, 
Ohio,  for  the  coming  year. 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller,  of  Findlay, 
has  suflFered  two  amputations,  the 
first  time  below  the  knee,  and  the 


second  time  about  three  inches 
above  the  knee.  At  present  he 
seems  to  be  doing  nicely,  and  the 
attending  physicians  assure  us,  that, 
unless  some  unforeseen  complica- 
tions arise,  he  will  be  able  to  be  up 
in  three  weeks.  He  has  made  a 
gallant  fight,  and  to  all  appearances 
he  has  won  out,  for  which  we  are 
duly  grateful. 

—  Warren  county  teachers  had 
a  good  meeting  ,at  Waynesville 
May  19.  The  speakers  were  Supt. 
Chas.  A.  Brown,  Supt.  H.  D.  Kelli- 
son,  Prof.  D.  B.  Heil,  and  O.  T. 
Corson.  Excellent  music  was  furn- 
ished by  a  quartette,  Reymer  Reed, 
Miss  Edna  Zell,  and  Miss  Edith 
Shute. 

—  Otis  James,  of  Sugar  Grove, 
has  been  elected  to  the  superin- 
tendency at  Atlanta. 

—  Supt.  J.  T.  Tuttle,  of  Wash- 
ington C.  H.,  has  been  re-elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years.  He  grad- 
uated a  class  of  22  May  31. 

—  Supt.  J.  L.  Clifton,  of  Homer, 
graduated  five  boys  and  one  girl 
May  25.  The  board  have  re-elected 
him  as  a  matter  of  course. 

—  Supt.  R.  O.  Whitcraft,  of 
Chesterville,  will  discontinue  school 
work  for  a  time  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  college  course  at  Dela- 
ware. 

—  Miss  Maude  M.  Heusch,  of 
the  St.  Mary's  high  school,  won 
first  honor  at  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  contest,   which   was  held   at 
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Delphos    May    18.     Blu  ff ton ,  took 
second,  and  Wapakoneta  third. 

—  Miss  Harriet  Gunsaulus,  the 
very  efficient  primary  teacher  in 
Mt.  Gilead,  will  give  instruction  in 
Primary  Methods  at  the  summer 
term  of  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs. 

—  Prin.  O.  P.  Voorhes,  of  the 
Oyler  School,  Cincinnati,  held  a 
parents'  reception  May  31,  with  a 
very  attractive  program.  He's  al- 
ways doing  some  good  thing. 

—  Supt.  E.  L.  Daley,  of  Atlanta, 
has  been  elected  to  a  similar  posi- 
tion at  Commercial  Point,  which 
comes  as  a  promotion  to  a  very 
worthy  man. 

—  The  Canal  Dover  teachers 
have  received  another  substantial 
increase  in  salary  at  the  hands  of 
their  progressive  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. This  is  the  third  increase 
within  six  years. 

— The  Southwestern  Association 
paid  a  very  high  tribute  to  Supt. 
Wm.  McK.  Vance,  of  Miamisburg, 
in  electing  him  to  the  presidency, 
7)Hhnu^h  be  is  to  remove  f^-OTi  the 
district  before  tlic  time  of  tlic  next 
meeting. 

—  Supt.  J.  M.  H.  Frederick,  of 
Lakewood,  has  been  re-elected  for 
a  term  of  three  years  at  $3,000. 

—  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Philadelphia  as 
their    next   superintendent.      As   a 


» school  event  this  has  national  sig- 
nificance, as  Dr.  Brumbaugh  has 
but  few  peers  and  no  superiors. 
Philadelphia  is  to  be  congratulated. 

—  Supt.  W.  H.  Kirk,  of  East 
Cleveland,  has  been  re-elected  for 
three  years  at  $2,700,  $2,850,  and 
$3,000,  and  his  assistant.  Miss 'Jo- 
sephine Bamaby,  has  also  been  re- 
elected at  $1,200.  .  ^^.  I 

—  Supt.  Wm.  McK.  Vance,  of 
Miamisburg,  has  been  elected  to  the 
superintendency  at  Delaware.  The 
readers  of  the  Monthly  need 
hardly  be  told  again  that  he  is  one 
of  the  strong  school  men  of  the 
state.  Delaware  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  upon  securing  his 
services. 

—  Supt.  S.  K.  Mardis,  of  Tor- 
onto, graduated  a  class  of  seven 
June  I.  Dean  Henry  G.  Williams 
gave  the  address. 


COMMENCEMENTS. 

Van  Wert,  June  1-2,  Supt.  J.  P. 
Sharkey,  Prin.  Orrin  Bowland,  35 
graduates;  Loudonville,  June  I, 
Supt.  Curtis  E.  Budd,  13  gradu- 
?^^^s;  Barnes ville.  May  31,  Supt.  L. 
E.  York,  Prin.  A.  J.  Gerber,  15 
graduates;  East  Liverpool,  June  i, 
Supt.  R.  E.  Rayman,  46  graduates ; 
Ironton,  May  31,  Supt.  S.  P. 
Humphrey,  Prin.  T.  H.  Winters, 
23  graduates;  Hartwell,  June  8, 
Supt.  J.  L.  Trisler,  Prin.  S.  J. 
Mauchly,  12  graduates;  Dresden, 
May  31,  Supt.  E.  E.  Smock,  4 
graduates;   Wapakoneta,   May  31, 
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Supt.  H.  H.  Helter,  Prin.  Mary  O. 
Conrath,  lo  graduates ;  La  Grange, 
June  I,  Supt.  W.  A.  Hiscox,  Prin. 
-Anna  M.  Vosburgh,  12  graduates; 
^iddletown,  June  7,  Supt.  Arthur 
Poweli,  Prin.  Geo.  G.  Stahl,  14 
^aduates;  Lebanon,  May  31,  Supt. 
J.  M.  Hamilton,  ip  graduates; 
^even  Mile,  May  31,  Supt.  John 
'^Schwartz,  6  graduates,  class  ad- 
'dress,  Prin.  E.  W.  Wilkinson; 
Newcomerstown,  May  24,  Supt.  J. 
W.  Jones,  15  graduates;  New  Phil- 
adelphia, June  I,  Supt.  Geo.  C. 
Maurer,  26  graduates;  Port  Clin- 
ton, May  31,  Supt.  C.  S.  Wheaton, 
18  graduates;  St.  Marys,  May  31, 
!Supt.  Elmer  A.  Hotchkiss,  21  grad- 
uates; Holgate,  May  24,  Supt.  H. 
S.  Armstrong,  Prin.  J.  H.  Smith, 
4  graduates,  address,  President 
Charles  E.  Miller,  Heidelberg  Col- 
lege; Newport,  May  25,  Prin.  W. 
W.  Strain,  4  graduates;  Dalton, 
May  25,  Supt.  H.  F.  Longnecker, 
12  graduates;  New  London,  May 
23,  Supt.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Prin. 
Stella  M.  Townshend,  20  gradu- 
:ates;  Plymouth,  May  24,  Supt. 
Charies  M.  Carrick,  Prin.  Clara  R. 
Donaldson,  6  graduates;  Ashley, 
May  31,  Supt.  Ralph  H.  Allison,  7 
graduates;  Upper  Sandusky,  May 
J  I,  Supt.  R.  J.  Kiefer,  15  gradu- 
ates. 


OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

PROGRAM. 

Tuesday,  June  ^6,  p:jo  A.  M.. . 
Music. 


Prayer. 

School  Revenues  —  Revenues, 
Actual  and  Possible  in  Ohio  —  Dr. 
W.  O.  Thompson,  President  of  the 
Association. 

History  of  Tax  Lands  in  Ohio — 
Hon.  E.  A.  Jones,  Commissioner  of 
Schools. 

Taxation  of  Corporations  and 
Franchise  Values  —  Hon.  S.  D. 
Shankland,  Willoughby. 

School  Lands  —  Supt.  E.  B. 
Cox,  Xenia. 

Collection  and  Distribution  of 
School  Revenues  —  Dean  Henry 
G.  Williams,  Athens. 


Tuesday,  June  26,  2:00  P.  M. 

School  Administration — Do  We 
Teach  the  Fundamentals? — Supt. 
J.  K.  Baxter,  Canton. 

Discussion  —  Supt.  C.  W.  Mc- 
Clure,  Germantown. 

Supervision-  and  Instruction  — 
Supt.  C.  L.  Boyer,  Circleville. 

Discussion  —  Supt.  F.  P.  Geiger, 
Canal  Dover. 

Quantity  and  Quality  in  High 
School  Elducation  —  Prin.  Frank  B. 
Pearson,  Columbus. 

Discussion  —  Supt.  F.  W.  Wen- 
ner,  Martins  'Ferry. 


Tuesday  Evening,  8:00  o'clock. 
Reception  and  entertainment. 


Wednesday,  June  2y,  p.-^o  A.  M. 
Music. 
Prayer. 
Secretary's  Report  of  the  Ohio 
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Teachers'  Reading  Circle  —  Dr.  J. 
J.  Bums,  Defiance. 

School  Administration  —  The 
Relative  Cost  of  High  School  Edu- 
cation as  Compared  with  Elemen- 
tary Education  —  Supt.  J.  H.  Ham- 
ilton, Lebanon. 

Discussion  —  Ruby  E.  C.  Mason, 
Principal  of  the  High  School, 
Wellsville. 

Efficiency  in  Teaching  as  a  Basis 
for  Increased  Pay  —  Isabella  Tap- 
pan,  Primary  Supervisor,  Steuben- 
ville. 

Discussion  —  H.  C.  Muckley, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Cleve- 
land. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 


Wednesday,  June  27,  2:00  P.  M. 

The  Ethical  Phases  of  Education 
—  Why  do  We  Educate  ?  —  Supt. 
C.  L.  Cronebaugh,  Massillon. 

Discussion — Supt.  O.  W.  Kurtz, 
Minerva. 

The  Problem  of  Personality  in 
the  Teacher — Prin.  F.  E.  Ostran- 
der,  Warren. 

Discussion  —  Supt.  Chas.  Hau- 
pert,  Wooster. 

How  Shall  a  Teacher  Meet  Her 
Full  Ethical  Responsibilities  ?  — 
Nettie  Shreve  Bayman,  Toledo. 

Discussion — Supt.  John  E.  Mor- 
ris, Alliance. 

A  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  sec- 
ondary schools  in  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  section  of  the 
O.  S.  T.  A. 


Wednesday  Evening,  8:00  o'clock. 
Annual  Address,  "The  Making 
of  a  Teacher"  — Dr.  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Thursday,  June  28,  9:30  A.  M. 

Music. 

Prayer. 

Report  on  Necrology — By  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Ethical  Phases  of  Education 
—  What  Progress  are  we  Making 
Toward  Professionalism  ?  —  Supt. 
H.  B.  Williams,  Sandusky. 

Discussion  —  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller, 
President  of  Lima  College. 

Graft  — Supt.  Charles  L.  Van 
Cleve,  Mansfield. 

Report  of  Committees,  Election 
of  Officers  and  General  Business. 

Adjournment. 


Prof.  Arnold  J.  Gantvoort  will 
have  charge  of  the  music  at  the  ses- 
sions of  this  Association.  This  is  a 
positive  guarantee  that  the  Associ- 
ation will  be  favored  with  inspiring 
and  helpful  music. 

The  President  of  the  Association 
has  been  instructed  to  hold  speak- 
ers strictly  to  their  time  limits.  Pa- 
pers must  be  read  by  the  author. 


CENTRAL  OHIO  SCHOOLMASTERS 
CLUS. 

The  final  meeting  for  the  year 
was  held  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  Co- 
lumbus, May  II.  This  meeting  was 
coincident  with  the  meeting  of  the 
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Board  of  Control  and,  hence,  all  the 
male  members  of  the  Board  were 
present  as  guests  of  members. 
There  were  also  present,  as  guests, 
three  members  of  the  Columbus 
Board  of  Education,  viz. :  Dr.  C.  S. 
Means,  President  of  the  Board, 
John  L.  Davies,  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Dr.  Means,  and  E.  F. 
Wood.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
the  members  to  note  that  strangers 
find  the  Ohio  school  men  wide 
awake  and  up  to  date.  The  passing 
of  Ichabod  Crane  took  place  years 
ago  in  Ohio.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  President  J.  W. 
MacKinnon  and  Secretary  C.  D. 
Everett  for  their  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  club  during  the  year. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  was  elected 
president  for  next  year  and  Prin. 
E.  P.  Childs  secretary.  Prin.  John 
S.  Alan  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  Prin.  T. 
Otto  Williams  of  Circleville  wer6 
duly  installed  as  new  members  and 
ran  the  gauntlet  very  gracefully. 
The  address  of  the  evening  was 
given  by  O.  T.  Corson  on  "Teach- 
ing Pupils  to  Study,"  and  the  gen- 
eral discussion  was  participated  in 
by  a  goodly  number  of  members  and 
visitors.  There  were  present  C.  S. 
Means,  J.  A.  Shawan,  J.  H.  Snyder, 
Seth  Hayes,  Vernon  Emery,  E.  P. 
Fisher,  W.  O.  Thompson,  C.  D. 
Everett,  F.  S.  Coultrap,  Chas. 
Haupert,  T.  Otto  Williams,  Wm. 
McPherson,  W.  H.  Rice,  J.  D. 
Simkins,  J.  L.  Davies,  E.  F.  Wood, 
J.  P.  Sharkey,  M.  J.  Flannery,  H. 
L.  Frank,  J.  T.  Tuttle,  E.  P.  Childs, 


C.  L.  Boyer,  E.  A.  Jones,  S.  T.  Dial, 
C.  S.  Barrett,  D.  R.  Major,  L.  W. 
MacKinnon,  J.  P.  West,  J.  S.  Alan, 
J.  G.  Leland,  J.  H.  Rowland,  W. 
W.  Boyd,  Wm.  McClain,  O.  T.  Cor- 
son,  J.  J.  Burns,  J.  W.  MacKin- 
non, F.  B.  Pearson. 


SUMMER. 

After  the  rush  and  whirl  of  a 
strenuous  winter  and  the  languor 
of  a  capricious  spring  the  devotee 
of  fashion,  business,  or  what-not, 
longs  for  some  favored  spot  given 
of  God  and  unspoiled  by  man 
where  he  may  regain  exhausted  vi- 
tality, shattered  nerve  force,  and 
tranquillity  of  mind. 

To  regain  these  lost  qualities  so 
essential  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness several  things  are  necessary, 
pure  air,  pure  water,  good  food. 
For  pure  air  — 

"Enter  the  wild  wood 

And  view  the  haunts   of  Nature. 

The  calm  shade 
Shall  bring  a  kindred  calm,  and  the 

sweet  breeze 
That  makes  the  green  leaves  dance, 

shall'  waft  a  balm 
To  thy  sick  heart." 

Pointe  Aux  Pins  on  the  south 
shore  of  Bois  Blanc  Island,  which 
lies  in  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  in 
the  northwest  waters  of  Lake  Hu- 
ron, is  the  place  which  meets  all 
these  requirements.  To  these  can 
be  added  good  bathing,  boating, 
fishing  and  perfect  freedom  from 
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hay  fever  and  malaria.  Pure  water 
is  supplied  from  a  well  drilled  in 
the  rock  to  a  depth  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet. 

Good  food  is  prepared  at  Hotel 
Pines,  delightfully  situated  and  half 
hidden  in  a  forest  of  trees.  The 
lobby  is  attractive  with  its  deep,  old 
fashioned  fire-place  in  which  odor- 
ous pine  logs  send  out  warmth  and 
cheer  to  the  idler.  The  parlors, 
writing  room,  and  dining  room  are 
on  main  floor.  The  bed  rooms  are 
all  outside  rooms.  Many  have  open 
fires,  and  all  get  a  liberal  amount  of 
sunshine  at  some  time  during  the 
day. 

Good  Bathing.  The  shores  of 
the  bay  slope  so  gradually  that 
bathing  is  safe  and  pleasant. 

Good  Boating.  Both  sail  and  row 
boats  completely  manned  may  be 
chartered  at  all  hourd  for  sailing, 
fishing,  or  picnic  parties.  The 
staunch  little  steam  yacht,  "Doro- 
thy," is  ready  at  all  times  for  ser- 
vice. 

Good  Fishing.  The  waters 
abound  with  fish,  and  a  hook  and 
line  with  a  man  at  one  end  can  be 
seen  at  all  times. 

Hay  Fever.  That  dread  disease 
which,  so  far,  has  baffied  the  man 
of  science,  the  man  of  medicine,  the 
quack,  the  specialist,  and  all  forms 
of  advice,  has  been  forced  to  yield 
to  the  pure  air  of  Pointe  Aux  Pins. 
Land  breezes  are  impossible  on  ac- 
count of  the  broad  expanse  of  water 
which  separates  the  island  from  the 
main  land.     There  is  no  dust,  no 


smoke  from  forest  fires,  and  relief 
has  been  general  to  all  who  have 
sought  it  there. 

Amusements.  Concerts,  private 
theatricals,  cards,  and  dancing  are 
indulged  in  at  Amusement  Hall. 
Its  location  at  some  distance  from 
the  hotel  insures  quiet  for  all  who 
do  not  care  for  these  things. 

Mail.  Daily.  All  telegrams  sent 
via  Cheboygan,  Michigan,  in  care 
Steamer  Duluth  will  be  delivered 
at  the  hotel. 

Camping  Grounds.  Furnished 
free.    Meals  at  hotel  if  desired. 

Wild  flowers  and  berries  abound. 

How  to  Get  There.  The  Steamer 
Duluth  stops  at  Pointe  Aux  Pins 
four  times  daily  and  connects  with 
the  Michican  Central,  and  Detroit 
and  Mackinaw  railroads  at  Che- 
boygan. Both  the  M.  C.  and  the 
D.  &  M.  roads  run  Pullmans  from 
Cincinnati  to  Cheboygan,  but  the 
trains  of  the  D.  &  M.  are  the  only 
ones  that  carry  passengers  direct  to 
dock.  The  Steamer  Duluth  also 
connects  with  the  D.  &  C.  Steamers 
and  the  steamers  from  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Lake 
Superior,  and  The  Soo  at  Macki- 
nac Island. 

For    illustrated    booklet    and 
further  information  address 
E.  T.  Webb, 
Jackson,  Mich, 

After  July  i,  The  Pins, 
Pointe  Aux  Pins, 
via  Cheboygan, 

Michigan. 
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THE  CARE  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  READ- 
ERS AND  OTHER  FREE 
TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  large  enterprises  of  our 
country  are  conducted  on  a  rigid 
system  to  obtain  the  best  financial 
results. 

That  the  preservation  of  Free 
Text  Books  is  a  large  enough  busi- 
ness to  be  conducted  by  a  System, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  the  United  States,  13 
states  with  Compulsory  Free  Text 
Book  Laws,  and  over  30  Million 
Free  Text  Books  Costing  Over 
12  Million  Dollars. 

That  a  very  large  proportion  of 
these  30  million  books  are  cared 
for  by  the  "Holden  System  for 
Preserving  Books"  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  one  state  only  of  the 
thirteen  states  having  arbitrary 
free  book  laws  —  used  last  year 
over  1,500,000  of  the  Holden  Book 
Covers  and  thousands  of  dozens  of 
Holden  Self  Binders  for  fastening 
loose  leaves,  etc.,  and  Holden 
Transparent  Paper  for  repairing 
torn  leaves. 

This  System  takes  perfect  care 
of  the  outside  by  a  waterproof, 
germproof  book  cover  made  of  ab- 
solutely pure  (unfinished)  leather- 
ette (which  wears  like  leather,  too). 
The  inside  damages  are  repaired 
instantly  and  easily  by  the  Self 
Binders  and  Transparent  Paper. 

This  allows  of  transferring  the 
books  at  beginning  of  new  school 
year,  in  neat,  clean  covers,  remov- 
ing the  chief  objection  to  the  law, 


the  transferring  of  unsanitary 
books. 

$1,000  worth  of  Free  Books  de- 
crease in  value  $30.00  every  month 
of  school  use.  That  same  $30  will 
supply  this  System  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  life  of  the  books. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Cox,  Ex- Vice  Pres. 
Nat.  Supt.  Asociation,  Xenia,  O., 
recently  made  this  statement: 

"Our  City  entered  into  the  'Free 
Text  Book'  plan  of  providing 
school  books  for  all  children  below 
the  High  School  in  the  fall  of  1896 ; 
some  of  the  books  have  been  in  use 
Ten  Years  and  are  still  suitable 
for  further  use. 

"This  is  because  of  the  care  taken 
and  the  use  of  the  'Holden  System 
for  Preserving  Books/  Every- 
body that  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  free  text  books  of  our  schools 
strongly  endorses  the  Holden  Sys- 
tem. The  Covers  are  a  great  econ- 
omy in  the*  way  of  saving  text 
books." 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  very  wil- 
lingly furnishes  full  information 
and  samples  to  those  desiring  such 
aids  in  School  Work  and  have  only 
One  Price  to  every  School  Board. 

They  have  the  contract  for  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  many 
other  large  cities. 


UNIFORM    EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS^ 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  is  a  phrase  ?  .  Classify^ 
phrases  according  to  form:  accordins' 
to  use.  Give  an  example  of  each  class. 
2.  Illustrate  in  sentences  the  particinle^ 
used  as  a  noun  and  the  participle  use<l 
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as  an  adjective.  How  do  the  past  tense 
and  the  past  participle  of  a  verb  differ 
in  use?  Illustrate.  3.  Mention  two 
ways  in  which  nouns  may  be  used  as 
adjective  modifiers;  mention  three  kuids 
of  clauses  that  make  a  sentence  com- 
plex. 4.  State  three  ways  in  which  ad- 
jectives are  compared  and  compare  an 
adjective  of  each  class.  5.  Explain 
and  illustrate  the  proper  uses  of  the 
past  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  6. 
Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
which  as  an  interrogative  adjective;  a 
relative  pconoun;  an  interrogative  pro- 
noun. 7.  Give  examples  of  direct  and 
indirect  quotation.  8.  Write  all  the 
infinitives   of   work,    seem,  dream,   die. 

9.  With  regard  to  meaning  classify  all 
the  adverbs  in  the  quotation  given  be- 
low: 

O  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 
All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 

//  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died. 
—  Longfellow. 

10.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the 
above  quotation. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

NoTE—Applicants  will  take  the  first 
group  of  four  and  either  the  second  or 
third  group  of  four. 

1.  Discuss  discipline  as  a  means;  as 
an  end.  2.  Name  five  points  pertain- 
ing to  the  hygiene  of  the  school  room. 
3.  Do  you  believe  in  having  a  fixed 
set  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
school?  Why,  or  why  not?  4.  To 
what  extent  does  the  state  support  the 
schools  in  Ohio? 

"Our  Schools" —  Chancellor. 

1.  Why  is  it  desirable  for  the  teacher 
who  eventually  intends  to  do  grammar 
school  work  to  begin  in  the  primary 
grades?  2.  What  degree  of  interest 
is  manifested  in  the  school  system  by 
the  average  American  citizen  of  today? 
In  what  members  of  the  community  lies 
the  educator's  largest  hope  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  schools?  3.  Why  is 
a  modern  education  not  complete  with- 
out an  extended  knowledge  of  physiol- 
ogy? Without  a  knowledge  of  econom- 
ics ?  4.  Name  five  powers  of  boards  of 
education. 

"The   Method  of  the   Recitation"— 
McMurry. 
1.     What  is  the  object  of  correlation? 
How  is  it  aided  by  the  study  of  types? 


2.  Outline  a  study  of  the  Ohio  River, 
bringing  in  naturally  suggested  relations 
of  history,  geography,  science  and  liter- 
.  ature.  3.  Define  law  in  general.  What 
determines  a  law  of  teaching?  4.  Men- 
tion at  least  six  of  the  laws  of  teaching 
enumerated  by  McMurry. 

ARITHMETIC 

1.  What  are  like  fractions?  How  da 
you  reduce  unlike  fractions  to  like  frac- 
tions? 2.  Find  the  cost  of  38  boards 
16  feet  long,  12}  in.  wide  and  f  in. 
thick  at  $2.75  per  C.  3.  A  clock  which 
loses  five  minutes  a  day,  was  set  right 
at  6  in  the  morning  of  January  1st. 
What  will  be  the  right  time  when  the- 
hands  of  the  clock  point  to  11  a.  m. 
on  the  15th?  4.  How  many  bushels 
in  a  bin  9.3  feet  long,  3.6  feet  wide 
and  2.25  feet  deep?  5.  Received  an 
invoice  of  china,  10  per  cent)  of  which 
was  broken;  at  what  per  cent,  above- 
cost  must  the  remaindei:  be  sold  to 
clear  20  per  cent,  on  the  invoice?  6. 
Define^  cancellation;  compound  propor- 
tion: involution.  7.  What  will  be  the 
cost  of  plastering  a  school-room  36  feet 
long,  18  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high,  at 
32  cents  a  square  yard,  deducting  40% 
of  the  area  of  the  walls  on  account  of 
blackboard,  baseboard  and  openings?  8. 
A  note  of  $760,  dated  Januarv  10,  1890, 
was  indorsed  as  follows :  March  13, 
1890.  $175:  July  28.  1890,  5;360.  What 
remained  due.  December  22.  1890,  at 
e%?  9.  A's  total  tax  was  Jfi250.  His 
propertv  was  valued  at  $20,000.  If  the 
assessed  valuation  was  one-half  of  the 
real  valuation,  what  was  the  tax  rate? 
10.  A  boat  in  crossing  a  river  500  yds. 
wide,  drifted  with  the  current  360  yds; 
how  far  did  it  go? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Of  what  does  orthography  treat? 
2.  Write  a  primitive  word;  a  dissyl- 
lable; a  derivative  word;  a  word  hav- 
ing both  prefix  and  sufiix.  3.  Indicate 
the  correct  pronunciation  (accent  and 
diacritics)  of  the  following  words: 
acced^  Cairo  (Egvot),  prevalence,  ex- 
tra, enervate.  4.  Distinguish  in  mean- 
ing between  feign  and  fane;  illicit  and 
elicit;  palate  and  palette;  lesson  and 
lessen;  indict  and  indite.  5.  Spell  cor- 
rectly the  following  words  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  examiner:  sluice^ 
casual,  imminent,  trisyllable,  surety, 
mucilage,  acacia,  trouble,  millennium,, 
feasible,   exonerate,   liabilities,   commis- 
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sary,  solos,  weasel,  plague,  commodities, 
tureen,  Mormon,  embalm. 

PHYSIOLOGY.. 

*  1.  The  blood  brings  back  certain  im- 
purities to  the  lungs  to  be  expelled  from 
the  system  in  expiration.  What  are 
these  impurities  and  where  are  they 
gathered  up?  2.  What  is  connective 
tissue  and  how  largely  does  it  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  body? 
What  is  the  value  of  fat  as  a  tissue? 
3.  Name  all  the  bones  of  the  leg.  4. 
Explain  each  of  the  following  terms  in 
connection  with  the  digestion  of  food: 
pepsin,  pancreatic  juice,  peptone,  chyme. 
6.  Is  the  liver  an  organ  of  secretion, 
of  excretion,  or  both  ?  Why?  6.  What 
constitutes  the  "white  of  the  eye"? 
What  gives  color  to  the  eye?"  7.  Lo- 
cate the  heart  and  describe  its  size, 
shape  and  covering.  8.  How  would 
you  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from  an 
artery?  Name  two  poisons  and  their 
antidotes.  9.  Define  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: sacrum,  enamel,  clavicle,  saliva. 
10.  Immediately  after  drinking  wine  a 
sense  of  warmth  is  frequently  felt. 
Does  alcohol  really  impart  heat  to  the 
body?    Why,  or  why  not? 

.       LITERATURE. 

1.  To  what  period  of  American  lit- 
erature does  Washington  Irving  belong? 
Mention  three  of  his  works.  2.  Give 
the  names  of  the  five  most  famous  Am- 
erican poets,  and  mention  a  short  poem 
written  by  each.  3.  To  what  class  of 
literature  do  the  writings  of  Emerson 
and  Lord  Bacon  belong?  Compare 
their  writings  briefly  as  to  subject- 
matter  and  style.  4.  What  is  an  alle- 
gory? Give  the  name  of  the  world's 
most  famous  allegory,  the  name  of  its 
author,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written.  5.  What  is  the 
nature  of  epic  poetry?  Of  lyric  poetry? 
Give  examples  of  each.  6.  Write  of 
the  life  of  Thoreau  and  the  nature  of 
his  books.  Mention  another  author  in 
the  same  field  of  literature.  7.  Ex- 
plain the  connection  of  three  of  the 
following  with  American  literature: 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Beniamin  Franklin, 
Mrs.  Hemans,  Edwin  Percy  Whipple, 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  8.  Where  was 
Shakespeare  born?  Give  the  approxi- 
mate dates  of  his  life.  9-10.  Show 
your  familiarity  with  one  of  the  novels 
of  Hawthorne.  Scott  or  George  Eliot, 
by  outlining   its   plot,  or  bv   making  a 


list  of  the  principal  characters,  with  a 
descriptive  sentence  concerning  each. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  How  do  ocean  currents  influence 
climate?  Illustrate.  2.  Compare  the 
present  government  of  Great  Britain 
with  that  of  the  United  States.  3.  Of 
what  commodities  does  the  tonnage  of 
the  Great  Lakes  freight  trade  largely 
consist?  4.  Why  is  England  especially 
adapted  to  manufacturing.  Locate 
three  manufacturing  cities  of  England 
and  tell  what  is  the  chief  industry  of 
each.  5.  What  is  a  river  system? 
Describe  the  drainage  of  southern  /vsia. 
6.  Compare  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with 
the  Bermuda  Islands  as  to  climate, 
vegetation  and  products.  7.  Locate 
the  following  mountain  ranges:  Cau- 
casus, Ozark,  Vosges,  Sierra  Madrc, 
Atlas.  8.  Define  canon,  tundras,  delta, 
glacier,  flord.  9.  What  can  you  say 
of  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  west- 
ern Canada  ?  10.  Mention  all  the  states 
bordering  on  the  Mississippi  from  St 
Paul  to  New  Orleans  and  give  the  cap- 
ital of  each. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  IN- 
CLUDING CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.    Who  was  Amerigo  Vespucci  and 
why  is  he  mentioned  in  connection  with 
American  history?    2.     State  when  and 
by  whom  the  first  settlement  was  made 
in  each  of  the  following  colonies :  Con- 
necticut,    Georgia,     Pennsylvania.       3. 
Summarize  the   contents  of  the  treaty 
signed  at  Paris  in  1783.    4.     State  the 
causes    of    the    panic   of    1837.     What 
measure  was  favored  by  President  Van 
Buren  to  better  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country?     5.     State  the  means 
adopted  by  the  abolitionists  to  further 
the  anti-slavery  cause.    What  paper  was 
the  recognized  organ  of  the  abolition- 
ists?     By    whom    was    it    edited?      6. 
Mention   four  important  events  of  the 
Civil  War  and  show  the  importance  of 
each.     7.     Mention  three  events  of  the 
administration  of  President  Hayes.     8, 
Why    are   the    following    important    in 
the   history   of    our    country:      a    The 
nublication   of   Uncle   Tom's   Cabin;    h 
The  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal;  e 
The    invention    of    the    telegraph?      9. 
What   are   the   necessary   qualifications 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States?     10.    Describe  brieflv  the  les^s- 
lative  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
err.mer.t. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL   SESSION   OHIO 

STATE  TEiACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

JUNE  26-28,  1906. 


TUESDAY,  9:30  A.  M. 


Ohio  State  Teachers*  Association 
called  to  order  in  Assembly  Hall  Hotel 
Victory,  at  9:30.  Singing  of  America 
led  by  A.  J.  Gantvoort.  Prayer  by  Dr. 
Bennett. 

Dr.  Thompson  called  the  convention 
to  order  and  recognized  Mr.  J.  S. 
Weaver,  Chairman  of  Executive  Com- 
mitee  who  said :  It  has  always  been  so 
that  we  miss  some  faces  at  our  annual 
meeting  of  those  who  have  always  been 
regular  in  their  attendance.  There  are 
two  members  particularly  who  are  ab- 
sent from  this  meeting,  Supt.  J.  W. 
Zeller  of  Findlay,  who  has  not  missed 
a  meeting  for  twenty- three  years.     As 


many  of  you  know  he  is  afflicted  very 
severely  at  this  time  and  is  in  great 
danger  of  leaving  us  entirely.  The 
other  member  who  is  conspicuously 
absent  is  Dean  H.  G.  Williams  of 
Athens  who  is  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
illness  with  very,  little  hope  of  recov- 
ery. I  move  that  there  be  sent  to  each 
of  these  gentlemen  a  telegram  in  the 
name  of  this  Association,  a  telegram  of 
sympathy  and  hope  and  good  cheer. 
Carried. 

President  Thompson  appointed  J.  S. 
Weaver  to  prepare  and  send  the  tele- 
grams. President  Thompson  also  read 
a  letter  from  Dean  Williams. 


SCHOOL  REVENUES. 


REVENUES,    ACTUAL   AND    POS- 
SIBLE IN  OHIO. 

DR.    W.    0.    THOMPSON. 

In  the  assignment  of  the  general  topic 
of  the  morning  it  has  fallen  to  me  to 


speak  of  revenues,  actual  and  possible. 
The  actual  revenues  will  serve  as  a 
background  for  what  may  be  said  in 
the  reference  to  the  possible  revenues 
and  need  take  but  a  few  statements. 
The  actual   revenues  as  set.  forth  in 
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statement  No.  IV  of  the  Auditor  of 
State  for  the  year  ending  November  16, 
1905  are  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  NO.  IV. 

SHOWING  TBE  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSE- 
MENTS OF  THE  STATE  COMMON 
SCHOOL  FUND  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
NOVEMBER    15,    1905. 

Balance  in  treasury  Novem- 
ber 15,  1904  $178,507  55 

Received  from  county  treas- 
urers,   taxes,    1905 2,123,553  35 

Received  from  peddlers*^ 
licenses    1,636  20 

Total    receipts,    includ- 
ing balance    $2,303,697  10 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Amount  paid  county  treas- 
urers at  February  and 
August  settlements  $1.70 
for  each  enumerated 
school  youth    $2,126,388  90 

Balance  in  treasury  Novem- 
ber 15,   1905    177,308  20 


Total,   including    balance.$2,303,697  10 

In  addition  to  what  appears  in  the 
above  statement  the  state  pays  interest 
on  the  irreducible  debt  of  the  state.  Of 
this  an  item  amounting  to  $205,041.78 
appears  as  due  from  Section  16.  There 
are  also  certain  other  small  items  of 
local  interest  but  these  are  not  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  influence  to  any 
appreciable  degree  the  system  of  state 
taxation. 

To  put  this  in  another  way  the  public 
school  ftmd  is  finally  composed  of  the 
following  items: 

1.  The  state  levy  of  one  mill  which 
now  provides  $1.70  per  capita  for  the 
school  enumeration. 

2.  And  local  interest  in  the  proceeds 
Uf  section  16  or  other  properties. 


3.    The  local  levy  as  provided  by  law 
and  determined  by  local  authorities. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that 
the  annual  revenues  of  the  state  of 
Ohio  exclusive  of  the  balances  on  hand 
and  certain  earnings  that  are  appropri- 
ated for  use  in  the  institutions  earning 
them,  as  the  canals,  and  exclusive  of  the 
appropriation  by  the  United  States  Grov- 
ernment  for  the  Sailors'  and  Soldiers' 
Home  amount  to  a  trifle  less  than  six 
millions  of  dollars.  Including  the  com- 
mon school  fund  and  not  including  bal- 
ances but  including  receipts  for  the 
sinking  fund  and  for  universities  and 
normal  schools  the  annual  revenues 
amount  to  $8,892,500  (estimated)  for 
the  year  1906.  The  common  schools  re- 
ceive not  far  from  25  per  cent  of  the 
state  revenues. 

The  total  revenues,  state,  municipal 
and  local  for  Ohio  amount  to  about 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  total  pub- 
lic school  revenues  for  the  state  are 
substantially  seventeen  millions  or  about 
331  per  cent  of  the  total  public  expen- 
diture, t 

It  is  not  the  purpose  now  to  discuss 
whether  the  school  revenues  should  be 
increased.  The  argument  for  that  has 
been  presented  and  the  verdict  has  been 
reached.  We  all  agree  that  more  money 
for  education  is  the  question  of  the  hour. 
The  only  remaining  questions  are  the 
methods  of  securing  this  additional  rev- 
enue and  the  methods  of  distribution. 

What  now  are   the  possibilities? 

1.  There  is  a  possible  increase  of 
the  state  levy  from  one  mill  to  a 
higher  rate  and  a  consequent  increase 
from  $1.70  per  capita  to  a  larger 
amount.  This  brings  up  the  question  of 
increasing  the  state  levy.  Against  this 
as  a  general  proposition  there  is  very 
strong  sentiment.  Indeed  there  is  a 
disposition  to  so  adjust  the  state's  ex- 
penditures as  to  abolish  entirely  the 
state  levy.  The  argument  for  this  is 
that  the  state  levy  as  now  collected  is 
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an  expensive  form  of  taxation  and  at 
the  same  time  an  inequitable  one.  More- 
over the  belief  is  steadily  gaining 
ground  that  the  levy  should  be  con- 
fined to  local  purposes  and  the  state 
secure  its  revenues  from  other  sources. 
Further  it  is  manifest  that  the  school 
levy  is  first  secured  from  the  local  au- 
thorities upon  the  basis  of  the  assessed 
valuation  and  then  redistributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  school  enumeration.  It  is 
claimed  by  many  that  this  is  either  a 
useless  amount  of  machinery  and  ther- 
fore  expensive  or  it  is  inequitable.  The 
stock  arguments  in  support  of  the  pres- 
ent method  are  the  integrity  of  the 
state  system  of  education  and  the  fact 
that  the  present  property  tax  for  state 
purposes  must  be  maintained  until  some 
adequate  substitute  system  has  been  de- 
vised. So  far  no  such  adequate  system 
has  been  proposed.  The  fact  that  un- 
der our  state  system  as  we  now  have  it, 
the  state  provides  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  revenue  and  practically  all  the 
legislation  would  seem  to  suggest  rather 
strongly  that  the  state  should  assume 
a  relatively  larger  amount  of  the  ex- 
pense involved.  Whether  the  state  will 
do  it  by  increasing  the  levy  for  school 
purposes,  I  am  in  doubt>  but  I  point  it 
out  that  to  double  the  levy  for  such  pur- 
poses and  make  it  two  mills  would  not 
be  excessive. 

2.  A  second  method  of  increasing  the 
revenues  would  be  to  increase  the  grand 
duplicate  by  putting  on  property  not 
now  listed.  This  appeals  at  once  to 
most  people  as  a  just  and  equitable 
proposition.  No  doubt  it  would  bring 
the  -much  needed  relief  in  many  places. 
It  would  not  however  relieve  the  poorer 
(and  in  one  sense  the  most  needy)  por- 
tions of  the  state.  As  every  one  knows 
the  system  of  assessors  and  boards  of 
review  and  of  equalization  has  worked 
to  anything  but  our  satisfaction.  There 
is  little  hope  that  a  political  office  such 
as  that  of  the  assessor  as  now  provided 
can  be  above  the  temptations  that  sur- 


round it.  The  boards  of  review  were 
intended  to  correa  these  political 
abuses  but  these  boards  ^re  quite  as| 
much  subject  to  political  influence  asj 
the  assessor.  But  little  relief  can  bq 
expected  from  this  source.  The  pres* 
ent  system  encourages  jealousies  aiul 
rivalries  between  local  and  state  an- 
thorities  and  between  different  localities 
and  puts  a  premium  upon  skill  in  eva- 
sion rather  than  upon  honesty  of  re- 
turn. 

But  even  granting  that  such  t 
method  would  bring  relief  it  is  evident 
that  the  relief  can  not  be  secured  for  « 
long  term  of  years.  Such  a  procesi 
would  be  slow  even  if  effective.  Mean- 
time the  needs  of  the  school  are  impera- 
tive and  immediate. 

Again  it  seems  to  be  overlooked  bf 
the  advocates  of  education  that  if  the 
duplicate  were  increased  it  would  iih 
crease  the  revenues  for  purposes  othd 
than  education  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  the  feature  to  which  the  business  mai 
and  property  holder  objects.  He  knowi 
that  the  tendency  for  the  increase  d 
what  may  be  termed  political  exi>cndi" 
ture  is  very  decided.  He  feels  that  hi 
must  withstand  it  to  the  last  of  hk 
strength.  As  an  example  of  this  tea 
dency  —  when  the  Aikin  law  gav( 
promise  of  increased  revenues  for  thi 
cities,  the  councils  and  other  officer) 
anticipated  it  promptly.  There  was  iK 
deliberate  attempt  to  devise  a  means  ol 
wise  expenditure  or  the  relief  of  cer 
tain  indebtedness.  In  Columbus  then 
was  a  sudden  and  material  increase  ii 
political  salaries.  The  business  man  ani 
taxpayer  sees  this  and  knows  that  hi 
must  protect  himself  against  this  ten 
dency.  If  this  issue  could,  be  so  pu 
as  to  provide  for  increased  revenues  foi 
education  as  a  separate  issue  ther 
would  be  less  trouble  in  securing  ou 
ends,  but  any  method  that  secures  ai 
increase  at  the  same  time  of  all  the  po 
litical  funds  will  not  be  encourag^ed  hj 
thoughtful  business  men. 
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3.  A  third  method  would  be  to  in- 
trease  the  local  levy.  This  appeals  to 
'Siany  as  the  favorite  method.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  unsatisfactory  beyond  a 
reasonable  limit  such  as  we  now  have. 
In  the  first  place  to  increase  the  local 
levy  would  in  many  places  bring  the 
taxes  to  the  point  where  they  would  be 
vmendurable.  The  lack  of  equity  in  as- 
sessment makes  any  increase  in  the  rate 
the  occasion  of  a  still  greater  inequity 
in  the  amount  of  taxation.  In  the  next 
instance  in  all  places  where  the  tax  rate 
;was  as  high  as  business  men  are  wili- 
ng to  have  it,  practically  no  remedy  is 
possible.  Moreover  in  places  where 
property  values  are  declining  or  where 
tiiey  must  in  the  future  be  permanently 
low  as  in  the  counties  where  land  can 
not  compete  with  the  richer  counties 
an  increase  of  the  tax  rate  accomplishes 
but  little  except  to  further  depreciate 
the  land  values  by  making  them  less 
desirable.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  taxation  tends  to  lower  the 
^ce  of  lands  and  that  this  tendency  is 
Strongest  where  the  land  is  least  able  to 
bear  it.  The  increase  of  the  rate  would 
ihen,  in  my  judgment,  tend  to  produce 
the  most  where  least  needed  and  the 
least  where  most  needed. 
'  4.  There  is  some  relief  to  be  found 
Sn  the  better  utilization  of  the  public 
School  lands.  This  topic  is  to  be  dis- 
jeussed  by  another  and  I  pause  only  to 
^y  that  the  relief  here  possible  while 
important  would  be  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 
I  5.  There  is  also  the  suggestion  of 
Relief  in  the  topic  on  the  program,  viz, 
the  taxation  of  franchise  values.  I  do 
not  touch  upon  that  discussion  for  manl- 
iest reasons,  but  content  myself  with 
one  remark,  namely,  that  where  these 
Revenues  are  produced  the  question  o*f 
jdistribution  becomes  of  the  highest  im- 
jportance. 

I   6.    I  therefore  pass  to  the  sixth  sug- 
gestion, namely,  that  the  hope  of  better 


revenues  for  education  lie  in  enactment 
of  a  percentage  basis  of  distribution  of 
all  revenues  collected  by  the  state. 

As  at  present  you  will  observe  that 
about  one-third  of  all  public  revenues  go 
to  education.  For  that  portion  collected 
and  distributed  by  the  state  about  one- 
fourth  goes  to  education.  I  would  ban- 
ish all  school  revenues  as  such  and 
leaving  the  sum  total  of  taxation  the 
same  would  enact  that  from  40  to  45 
per  cent,  of  all  public  revenues  be  as- 
signed to  education. 
As  you  think  it  over  this  proposition 
will,  in  my  judgment,  commend  itself 
more  and  more  to  your  favor.  In  the 
first  place  it  separates  education  from 
all  political  affiliations  and  leaves  but 
one  issue  —  the  rate  of  the  percentage. 
This  would  always  be  a  distinct  and 
clear  issue  which  would  be  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  education.  Second, 
education  is  now  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  developmental  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. Its  importance  in  the  future 
is  bound  to  increase.  The  school  teacher 
will  steadily  gain  the  ascendancy  over 
the  policeman.  It  will  be  seen  that  edu- 
cation is  supporting  the  forces  of  civi- 
lization, making  markets  steady,  prices 
stable,  in  fact  making  possible  the  per- 
petuity of  our  prosperity,  —  politically, 
socially  and  commercially. 

If  such  a  percentage  were  now  enacted 
into  law  there  would  be  a  wholesome 
check  upon  the  tendency  for  purely 
political  functions  of  government  to  in- 
crease in  the  demands  for  renumeration. 
Political  office  would  be  put  upon  a 
business  basis,  and  in  the  near  future 
we  should  find  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation more  easily  discernible,  while  the 
importance  of  the  local  office  holder 
would  shrink  to  a  reasonable  estimate. 
When  you  look  at  things  as  they  now 
are  you  soon  discover  that  education  is 
a  competitor  in  public  favor  with  the 
political,  municipal,  penal,  reformatory 
and  benevolent  institutions.     There  lies 
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the  misfortune.  The  advocates  of  these 
other  agencies  art  usually  the  organ- 
ized forces  of  society  —  often  the  office 
holders  whose  daily  bread  is  furnished 
at  public  expense,  while  the  forces  of 
education  are  almost  always  unorgan- 
ized. If  the  teachers  take  up  the  cause 
they  are  charged  with  an  effort  in  their 
own  behalf  and  a  certain  discredit  fol- 
lows. .The  politician  on  the  other  hand 
claims  a  certain  divine  right  to  work 
at  his  trade.  The  result  is  that  educa- 
tion which  is  closest  and  dearest  to  the 
people  is  kept  in  the  background.  The 
political  issues  are  in  the  foreground. 
The  politician  tliinks  he  puts  everybody 
under  obligations  to  him  because  he  has 
done  fairly  well  for  the  most  import- 
ant isSue  before  the  public. 

Once  more  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
this  percentage  basis  will  commend  it- 
self when  we  recognize  that  it  leaves 
the  state  free  to  follow  any  system  of 
securing  revenues  that  may  be  deemed 
advisable.  Education  and  the  schools 
will  in  no  way  be  involved  in  the  poli- 
tical debates  on  taxation.  Indeed  there 
would  be  increased  reason  for  the  pro- 
per maintenance  of  education.  The 
tendency  in  the  modem  state  to  de- 
velop forms  of  wealth  not  hitherto  taxed 
is  manifest  and  presents  a  difficult  prac- 
tical problem.  The  fact  that  a  definite 
portion  and  an  increasing  percentage 
were  given  to  education  would  break 
down  much  of  the  prejudice  against  tax- 
ation and  develop  a  tendency  toward  a 
more  generous  support  of  the  state. 
Men  do  not  object  seriously  to  taxes  for 
education  —  nor  do  they  object  so  much 
to  the  amount  of  taxation  as  to  the  pro- 
portion that  is  used  for  political  pur- 
poses. There  is  a  manifest  tendency 
on  the  part  of  our  law  makers  to 
shift  the  burdens  of  taxation  to  new 
forms  of  wealth  and  to  relieve  certain 
forms  of  wealth  now  believed  to  be  car- 
rying more  than  their  just  proportion  of 
the   public   expense.    In   the   legislation 


that  is  almost  certain  to  follow  this 
popular  sentiment  there  should  be  more 
ample  provision  for  education.  We  have 
never  yet  given  the  school  the  foremost 
place  in  the  consideration  of  state  poli- 
cies. The  people  believe  in  the  schools 
and  are  profoundly  attached  to  them, 
but  in  the  matter  of  providing  revenue 
the  relative  importance  of  education  has 
not  been  fully  appreciated  and  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  a  steady  in- 
creasing revenue  or  for  a  system  that 
would  meet  our  increasing  needs. 
Whether  we  adopt  the  percentage  prin- 
ciple or  some  other  I  am  persuaded  that 
an  elastic  policy  of  some  sort  must  be 
selected. 

HISTORY  OF  SCHOOL  TAX  LEG- 
ISLATION   IN    OHIO. 

COMMISSIONER    E.    A.    JONES. 

An  explanation  is  due  in  reference  to 
my  subject:  It  is  given  upon  the  pro- 
gram as  "A  History  of  Tax  Lands  in 
Ohio/'  and  it  seems  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  subject  of  School  Lands  which 
follows  later. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion of  securing  more  money  for  the 
public  schools  of  our  state  it  was  de- 
cided to  assign  a  different  phase  of  the 
subject  to  each  member. 

The  matter  of  school  lands,  their 
origin  and  extent :  what  disposition  has 
Ifeen  made  of  them,  sums  received  from 
their  lease  and  sale;  amount  remain* 
ing  unsold;  entire  revenue  derived 
from  this  source  etc.,  was  referred  to 
another. 

The  writer  was  to  look  up  the  his- 
tory of  taxation  in  Ohio  for  school 
purposes  and  that  is  the  subject  of] 
this  paper.  On  account  of  the  limited 
time,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  only  a 
brief  outline  can  be  presented. 

When  the  members  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany came  from  New  England  and   set- 
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tied  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  they  realized  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  education  and  they  de- 
termined that  "Schools  and  the  means 
of  education  should  be  forever  encour- 
aged." In  1776  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, before  the  famous  ordinance  of 
1787  was  enacted,  passed  an  act  for  the 
survey  and  disposition  of  the  lands  they 
were  to  occupy. 

This  law  reserved  from  sale  "lot 
number  16  of  every  township  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools  within 
the  said  township."  Each  township  was 
six  miles  square  and  contained  thirty- 
six  square  miles  or'  sections.  As  they 
were  first  numbered  lot  number  16  is 
one  of  the  four  sections  at  the  center 
of  the  township.  Later  other  lands 
were  set  apart  for  public  school  pur- 
poses and  in  addition  three  townships 
were  secured  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  a  higher  rank. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  believed  that  these  ap- 
propriations of  land,  including  twelve 
hundred  square  miles  or  more,  together 
with  the  three  college  townships  would 
make  ample  provision,  as  far  as  the 
state  was  concerned,  for  the  proper  sup- 
port of  the  schools,  academies,  colleges 
and  universities  referred  to  in  Sec.  25, . 
Article  VIII  of  the  Constitution. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
there  was  no  legislation  with  reference 
to  general  'taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  early  days  "rate  schools"  pre- 
vailed and  the  expense  was  assessed 
upon  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
the  school.  This,  of  necessity  excluded 
the  poorer  classes  and  tended  to  create 
class  distinctions  that  were  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 
Gradually  the  opinion  was  formed 
and  it  finally  prevailed,  that  the  free 
school  principle  should  be  engrafted 
upon  our  educational  system  and  that 
the  public  schools  should  be  supported 


by  a  combination  of  State  and  school 
district  tax  "equitably  levied  on  real 
and  personal  property  acording  to  a 
fixed  and  uniform  standard  of  valua- 
tion," and  that  the  money  received  from 
the  state  tax  should  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  of  youth  of 
school  age. 

As  some  one  has  well  said,  this  sys- 
tem is  based  upon  the  principle  that  there 
is  no  security  for  a  republic,  but  in  the 
intelligence,  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
people;  that  the  "power  of  self-de- 
fense and  self-protection,  the  power  to 
cultivate  and  strengthen  the  powers  of 
its  own  being,  to  improve  its  own  na- 
ture, belongs  as  much  to  every  govern- 
ment as  to  every  man,  and  the  State 
is  even  more  deeply  and  permanently 
interested  in  its  children  than  their 
parents." 

From  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  until  Ohio  be- 
came a  state,  there  was  no  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  schools  or  school 
lands  except  a  law  passed  in  1799  to 
punish  the  offense  of  destroying  trees 
on  school  lands  and  an  act  passed  in 
1802  to  incorporate  the  American  West- 
ern University  at  Athens.  No  organiza- 
tion was  effected  under  this  act  how- 
ever, and  it  was  superseded  in  1804  by 
an  act  of  the  state  legislature. 

The  first  mention  ef  a  school  tax  in 
the  legislation  of  Ohio  was  in  the  law 
of  1821  which  was  the  first  general 
school  law  enacted  in  the  State. 

The  records  show  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  Ethan  A.  Brown,  1818- 
22,  was  a  period  of  financial  distress 
among  the  people  of  Ohio.  Neverthe- 
less, under  these  unfavorable  conditions, 
the  foundation  of  the  present  school 
system  of  Ohio  was  laid. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1821,  an  "act 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  and  sup- 
port of  common  schools"  was  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

This   law   of   1821    provided    for   the 
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organization  of  each  township  into 
school  districts,  prorided,  however,  that 
the  districts  within  the  township  should 
be  laid  off  with  due  regard  to  the  rights 
of  existing  private  school  companies 
and  library  companies.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  a  school  com- 
mittee in  each  school  district  consisting 
of  three  persons  who  were  authorized 
to  cause  the  erection  of  a  school  house 
in  some  convenient  place  and  to  receive 
either  by  donation  or  purchase,  any 
quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  two 
acres  that  they  may  deem  expedient, 
the  title  of  the  same  to  be  vested  in 
the  school  committee  and  their  succes- 
sors in  office;  two-thirds  of  the  house- 
holders having  previously  agreed  upon 
the  erection  of  such  school  house. 

I  quote  Sec.  9  entire  as  it  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  my  subject;  Sec.  9.  "that 
the  property  of  all  persons  residing  in 
said  district  and  which  property  may  be 
situated  therein  and  liable  to  taxation 
for  state  or  county  purposes,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  school  house  as  aforesaid, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  making  up 
the  deficiency  that  may  accrue  by  the 
schooling  of  children,  whose  parents  or 
guardians  are  unable  to  pay  for  the 
same;  and  said  Committee  is  hereby 
authorized  to  assess  taxes  for  these  pur- 
poses, on  property  as  aforesaid,  not  ex- 
ceeding, in  any  one  year,  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  taxes,  which  might,  by  law, 
have  been  levied  on  the  same  objects 
for  state* or  county  purposes;  and  said 
collector  shall  have  power  to  collect 
the  same  in  such  manner  as  county 
taxes  are  collected."  The  omission  of 
property  of  non-residents  was  not  made 
in  subsequent  laws  but  in  1831  it  was 
enacted  that  a  district  school  house  tax 
should  not  be  levied  upon  the  property 
of  a  non-resident  twice  within  three 
years  "by  an  alteration  of  districts"  nor 
should  such  tax  be  levied  on  non-resi- 
dents* property  lying  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  school  house. 


The  law  further  provided  that  in 
townships  entitled  to  money  from-  rent 
of  section  16,  on  the  school  lands,  the 
trustees  of  said  township  should  pro- 
portion said  income  in -accordance  with 
the  laws  then  in  force. 

An  act  passed  February  5,  1825,  re- 
quired the  commissioners  of  the  several 
counties  to  levy  one-half  mill  for  school 
purposes  and  apportion  the  same 
among  the  different  townships.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  trustees  of  the  townships 
should  subdivide  the  township  into  dis- 
tricts in  order  to  participate  in  the  di- 
vision of  these  funds,  and  the  trustee  of 
any  township  entitled  to  rent  or  monejrs 
from  section  16  or  any  such  section  or 
lands  in  lieu  thereof  should  divide  such 
revenue  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
families  in  each  district. 

On  January  30th,  1827,  a  law  was  en- 
acted establishing  a  fund  for  the  "sup- 
port of  common  schools  to  belong  in 
common  to  the  people  of  the.  state." 
The  proceeds  of  section  16  were  funded 
and  the  State  pledged  to  pay  to  the 
townships  6  per  cent  on  the  amount  of 
the  fund. 

The  act  also  provided  for  a  state 
fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools 
to  consist  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  salt  lands,  donations,  legacies, 
etc.,  interest  thereon  to  be  funded  annu- 
ally until  1832  and  then  distributed 
annually  to  the  counties  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  free  male  inhabitants 
above  the  age  of  21  years. 

The  legislative  session  of  1827-28 
extended  the  policy  adopted  in  regard 
to  section  16  to  Virginia  Military  and 
U.  S.  Military  school  lands. 

In  1829  county  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  levy  ^  of  a  mill  for 
school  purposes. 

From  this  time  until  1858  county 
levies  continued  as  follows: 

An  act  passed  during  the  session  of 
1831  allowed  the  commissiners  to  add 
J4  mill  to  the  county  levy. 
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1834,  commissioners  must  levy  one 
mill  and  might  add  ^  mill. 

1836,  must  levy  lyi  milh  and  might 
add  ^  mill. 

1838,  must  levy  %  mills. 

1839,  conmiissioners  were  allowed  to 
reduce  the  levy  to  1  mill. 

1847,  could  reduce  to  I  mills. 

1848,  authorized  but  not  required  to 
levy  one  mill. 

1851,  required  to  levy  not  less  than 
one  mill. 

By  the  act  of  1853  the  county  tax 
was  abolished  and  a  2  mill  state  levy 
was  substituted. 

On  March  2,  1831,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  salt  lands,  donations,  legacies, 
etc.,  were  refunded  until  1835  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  then  distributed  as  provided 
in  the  act  of  January  27,  1832. 

The  act  of  March  7,  1838,  established 
a  state  common  school  fund  which  was 
made  up  as  follows: 

1.  Interest  on  the  surplus  revenue  at 
5  per  cent. 

'2.  Interest  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  salt  lands. 

3.  Revenue  from  banks,  insurance 
companies,  bridge  companies  and  others. 

4.  Funds  from  these  sources  to  be 
provided  to  the  amount  of  200,000  dol- 
lars and  distributed  to  the  counties  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  unmarried 
youth  between  4  and  20  years  of  age. 

This  sitate  appropriation  for  com- 
mon schools  was  reudced  to  $150,000 
on  March  7,  1842  and  raised  to  $300,000 
March  24,  1851.  There  was  then  added 
to  the  state  fund,  "All  monies  paid  in- 
to the  state  treasury  for  license  to  ped- 
dlers, for  auction  duties  and  for  taxes 
upon  lawyers  and  physicians.*' 

In  the  school  law  of  1853  when  a 
state  tax  was  authorized  the  sources  of 
revenue  making  up  the  common  school 
fund  were  turned  into  the  general  treas- 
ury and  the  money  arising  from  the  two 
mill   levy  was   distributed  according  to 


the  enumeration  of  unmarried  youth  be- 
tween 5  and  21  years 'of  age. 

The  surplus  revenue  above  referred 
to  consisted  of  a  fund  which  was  a  part 
of  the  revenues  lying  in  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury loaned  to  the  states  then  composing 
the  Union.  Ohio's  share  amounted  to 
$2,007,260.34.  This  sum  was  apportioned 
among  the  different  counties  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  fund  commissioners  who 
loaned  it  at  their  discretion,  the  income 
going  into  the  common  school  fund. 

By  an  act  of  February  8,  1847  the  in- 
come from  this  fund  could  be  used  for 
the  support  of  county  institutes. 

Before  1853  the  common  school  fund 
was  made  up  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources.  Into  it  were  turned  monies 
from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands,  fines  for 
cock  fighting,  profane  swearing,  bull 
fighting,  gambling  and  a  great  many, 
other  sources.  In  this  way  the  penalty 
for  the  violation  of  law  was  made  to 
contribute  to  the  most  important  agency 
in  training  for  good  citizenship. 

The  constitution  of  1851  in  Article  6, 
Section  1,  and  2  outlines  a  policy  of  tax- 
ation for  educational  purposes  since 
followed  by  the  legislature.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  1.  The  principal  of  all  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  lands  or  other  property  granted 
or  intrusted  to  this  state  for  educational 
and  religious  purposes,  shall  forever  be 
preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished; 
and  the  income  arising  therefrom,  shall 
be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific  ob- 
jects of  the  original  grants  or  appro- 
priations. 

Section  2.  The  General  Assembly 
shall  make  provisions  by  taxation,  or 
otherwise,  as  with  the  income  arising 
from  the  school  fund,  will  secure  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  com- 
mon schools  throughout  the  State,  but 
no  religious  or  other  sect  or  sects  shall 
ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  con- 
trol of,  any  part  of  the  school  funds 
of  this  State. 
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an  expensive  form  of  taxation  and  at 
the  same  time  an  inequitable  one.  More- 
over the  belief  is  steadily  gaining 
ground  that  the  levy  should  be  con- 
fined to  local  purposes  and  the  state 
secure  its  revenues  from  other  sources. 
Further  it  is  manifest  that  the  school 
levy  is  first  secured  from  the  local  au- 
thorities upon  the  basis  of  the  assessed 
valuation  and  then  redistributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  school  enumeration.  It  is 
claimed  by  many  that  this  is  either  a 
useless  amount  of  machinery  and  ther- 
fore  expensive  or  it  is  inequitable.  The 
stock  argfuments  in  support  of  the  pres- 
ent method  are  the  integrity  of  the 
state  system  of  education  and  the  fact 
that  the  present  property  tax  for  state 
purposes  must  be  maintained  until  some 
adequate  substitute  system  has  been  de- 
vised. So  far  no  such  adequate  system 
has  been  proposed.  The  fact  that  un- 
der our  state  system  as  we  now  have  it, 
the  state  provides  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  revenue  and  practically  all  the 
legislation  would  seem  to  suggest  rather 
strongly  that  the  state  should  assume 
a  relatively  larger  amount  of  the  ex- 
pense involved.  Whether  the  state  will 
do  it  by  increasing  the  le\'y  for  school 
purposes,  I  am  in  doubt,  but  I  point  it 
out  that  to  double  the  levy  for  such  pur- 
poses and  make  it  two  mills  would  not 
be  excessive. 

2.  A  second  method  of  increasing  the 
revenues  would  be  to  increase  the  grand 
duplicate  by  putting  on  property  not 
now  listed.  This  appeals  at  once  to 
most  people  as  a  just  and  equitable 
proposition.  No  doubt  it  would  bring 
the  -much  needed  relief  in  many  places. 
It  would  not  however  relieve  the  poorer 
(and  in  one  sense  the  most  needy)  por- 
tions of  the  state.  As  every  one  knows 
the  system  of  assessors  and  boards  of 
review  and  of  equalization  has  worked 
to  anything  but  our  satisfaction.  There 
is  little  hope  that  a  political  office  such 
as  that  of  the  assessor  as  now  provided 
can  be  above  the  temptations  that  sur- 


round it.  The  boards  of  review  were 
intended  to  correa  these  political 
abuses  but  these  boards  /ire  quite  as 
much  subject  to  political  influence  as 
the  assessor.  But  little  relief  can  be 
expected  from  this  source.  The  pres- 
ent system  encourages  jealousies  and 
rivalries  between  local  and  state  au- 
thorities and  between  different  localities 
and  puts  a  premium  upon  skill  in  eva- 
sion rather  than  upon  honesty  of  re- 
turn. 

But  even  granting  that  such  a 
method  would  bring  relief  it  is  evident 
that  the  relief  can  not  be  secured  for  a 
long  term  of  years.  Such  a  process 
would  be  slow  even  if  effective.  Mean- 
time the  needs  of  the  school  are  impera- 
tive and  immediate. 

Again  it  seems  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  advocates  of  education  that  if  the 
duplicate  were  increased  it  would  in- 
crease the  revenues  for  purposes  other 
than  education  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  the  feature  to  which  the  business  man 
and  property  holder  objects.  He  knows 
that  the  tendency  for  the  increase  of 
what  may  be  termed  political  expendi- 
ture is  very  decided.  He  feels  that  he 
must  withstand  it  to  the  last  of  his 
strength.  As  an  example  of  this  ten- 
dency —  when  the  Aikin  law  gave 
promise  of  increased  revenues  for  the 
cities,  the  councils  and  other  officers 
anticipated  it  promptly.  There  was  no 
deliberate  attempt  to  devise  a  means  of 
wise  expenditure  or  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain indebtedness.  In  Columbus  there 
was  a  sudden  and  material  increase  in 
political  salaries.  The  business  man  and 
taxpayer  sees  this  and  knows  that  he 
must  protect  himself  against  this  ten- 
dency. If  this  issue  could,  be  so  put 
as  to  provide  for  increased  revenues  for 
education  as  a  separate  issue  there 
would  be  less  trouble  in  securing  our 
ends,  but  any  method  that  secures  an 
increase  at  the  same  time  of  all  the  po- 
litical funds  will  not  be  encouraged  by 
thoughtful  business  men. 
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3.  A  third  method  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  local  levy.  This  appeals  to 
many  as  the  favorite  method.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  unsatisfactory  beyond  a 
reasonable  limit  such  as  we  now  have. 
In  the  first  place  to  increase  the  local 
levy  would  in  many  places  bring  the 
taxes  to  the  point  where  they  would  be 
unendurable.  The  lack  of  equity  in  as- 
sessment makes  any  increase  in  the  rate 
the  occasion  of  a  still  greater  inequity 
in  the  amount  of  taxation.  In  the  next 
instance  in  all  places  where  the  tax  rate 
was  as  high  as  business  men  are  will- 
ing to  have  it,  practically  no  remedy  is 
possible.  Moreover  in  places  where 
property  values  are  declining  or  where 
they  must  in  the  future  be  permanently 
low  as  in  the  counties  where  land  can 
not  compete  with  the  richer  counties 
an  increase  of  the  tax  rate  accomplishes 
but  little  except  to  further  depreciate 
the  land  values  by  making  them  less 
desirable.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  taxation  tends  to  lower  the 
price  of  lands  and  that  this  tendency  is 
strongest  where  the  land  is  least  able  to 
bear  it.  The  increase  of  the  rate  would 
then,  in  my  judgment,  tend  to  produce 
the  most  where  least  needed  and  the 
least  where  most  needed. 

4.  There  is  some  relief  to  be  found 
in  the  better  utilization  of  the  public 
school  lands.  This  topic  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  another  and  I  pause  only  to 
say  that  the  relief  here  possible  while 
important  would  be  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

5.  There  is  also  the  suggestion  of 
relief  in  the  topic  on  the  program,  viz, 
the  taxation  of  franchise  values.  I  do 
not  touch  upon  that  discussion  for  mani- 
fest reasons,  but  content  myself  with 
one  remark,  namely,  that  where  these 
revenues  are  produced  the  question  of 
distribution  becomes  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. 

6.  I  therefore  pass  to  the  sixth  sug- 
gestion, namely,  that  the  hope  of  better 


revenues  for  edu(:ation  lie  in  enactment 
of  a  percentage  basis  of  distribution  of 
all  revenues  collected  by  the  state. 

As  at  present  you  will  observe  that 
about  one-third  of  all  public  revenues  go 
to  education.  For  that  portion  collected 
and  distributed  by  the  state  about  one- 
fourth  goes  to  education.  I  would  ban- 
ish all  school  revenues  as  such  and 
leaving  the  sum  total  of  taxation  the 
same  would  enact  that  from  40  to  45 
per  cent,  of  all  public  revenues  be  as- 
signed to  education. 
As  you  think  it  over  this  proposition 
will,  in  my  judgment,  commend  itself 
more  and  more  to  your  favor.  In  the 
first  place  it  separates  education  from 
all  political  affiliations  and  leaves  but 
one  issue  —  the  rate  of  the  percentage. 
This  would  always  be  a  distinct  and 
clear  issue  which  would  be  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  education.  Second, 
education  is  now  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  developmental  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. Its  importance  in  the  future 
is  bound  to  increase.  The  school  teacher 
will  steadily  gain  the  ascendancy  over 
the  policeman.  It  will  be  seen  that  edu- 
cation is  supporting  the  forces  of  civi- 
lization, making  markets  steady,  prices 
stable,  in  fact  making  possible  the  per- 
petuity of  our  prosperity,  —  politically, 
socially  and  commercially. 

If  such  a  percentage  were  now  enacted 
into  law  there  would  be  a  wholesome 
check  upon  the  tendency  for  purely 
political  functions  of  government  to  in- 
crease in  the  demands  for  renumeration. 
Political  office  would  be  put  upon  a 
business  basis,  and  in  the  near  future 
we  should  find  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation more  easily  discernible,  while  the 
importance  of  the  local  office  holder 
would  shrink  to  a  reasonable  estimate. 
When  you  look  at  things  as  they  now 
are  you  soon  discover  that  education  is 
a  competitor  in  public  favor  with  the 
political,  municipal,  penal,  reformatory 
and  benevolent  institutions.    There  lies 
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the  misfortune.  The  advocates  of  these 
other  agencies  arfe  usually  the  organ- 
ized forces  of  society  —  often  the  office 
holders  whose  daily  bread  is  furnished 
at  public  expense,  while  the  forces  of 
education  are  almost  always  unorgan- 
ized. If  the  teachers  take  up  the  cause 
they  are  charged  with  an  effort  in  their 
own  behalf  and  a  certain  discredit  fol- 
lows. .The  politician  on  the  other  hand 
claims  a  certain  divine  right  to  work 
at  his  trade.  The  result  is  that  educa- 
tion which  is  closest  and  dearest  to  the 
people  is  kept  in  the  background.  The 
political  issues  are  in  the  foreground. 
The  politician  thinks  he  puts  everybody 
under  obligations  to  him  because  he  has 
done  fairly  well  for  the  most  import- 
ant isSue  before  the  public. 

Once  more  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
this  percentage  basis  will  commend  it- 
self when  we  recognize  that  it  leaves 
the  state  free  to  follow  any  system  of 
securing  revenues  that  may  be  deemed 
advisable.  Education  and  the  schools 
will  in  no  way  be  involved  in  the  poli- 
tical debates  on  taxation.  Indeed  there 
would  be  increased  reason  for  the  pro- 
per maintenance  of  education.  The 
tendency  in  the  modern  state  to  de- 
velop forms  of  wealth  not  hitherto  taxed 
is  manifest  and  presents  a  difficult  prac- 
tical problem.  The  fact  that  a  definite 
portion  and  an  increasing  percentage 
were  given  to  education  would  break 
down  much  of  the  prejudice  against  tax- 
ation and  develop  a  tendency  toward  a 
more  generous  support  of  the  state. 
Men  do  not  object  seriously  to  taxes  for 
education  —  nor  do  they  object  so  much 
to  the  amount  of  taxation  as  to  the  pro- 
portion that  Is  used  for  political  pur- 
poses. There  is  a  manifest  tendency 
on  the  part  of  our  law  makers  to 
shift  the  burdens  of  taxation  to  new 
forms  of  wealth  and  to  relieve  certain 
forms  of  wealth  now  believed  to  be  car- 
rying more  than  their  just  proportion  of 
the   public   expense.     In   the  legislation 


that  is  almost  certain  to  follow  this 
popular  sentiment  there  should  be  more 
ample  provision  for  education.  We  have 
never  yet  given  the  school  the  foremost 
place  in  the  consideration  of  state  poli- 
cies. The  people  believe  in  the  schools 
and  are  profoundly  attached  to  them, 
but  in  the  matter  of  providing  revenue 
the  relative  importance  of  education  has 
not  been  fully  appreciated  and  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  a  steady  in- 
creasing revenue  or  for  a  system  that 
would  meet  our  increasing  needs. 
Whether  we  adopt  the  percentage  prin- 
ciple or  some  other  I  am  persuaded  that 
an  elastic  policy  of  some  sort  must  be 
selected. 

HISTORY  OF  SCHOOL  TAX  LEG- 
ISLATION   IN    OHIO. 

COMMISSIONER   E.    A.    JONES. 

An  explanation  is  due  in  reference  to 
my  subject:  It  is  given  upon  the  pro- 
gram as  "A  History  of  Tax  Lands  in 
Ohio,"  and  it  seems  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  subject  of  School  Lands  which 
follows  later. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion of  securing  more  money  for  the 
public  schools  of  our  state  it  was  de- 
cided to  assign  a  different  phase  of  the 
subject  to  each  member. 

The  matter  of  school  lands,  their 
origin  and  extent:  what  disposition  has 
1;"een  made  of  them,  sums  received  from 
their  lease  and  sale;  amount  remain- 
ing unsold;  entire  revenue  derived 
from  this  source  etc.,  was  referred  to 
another. 

The  writer  was  to  look  up  the  his- 
tory of  taxation  in  Ohio  for  school 
purposes  and  that  is  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  On  account  of  the  limited 
time,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  only  a 
brief  outline  can  be  presented. 

When  the  members  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany came  from  New  England  and  set- 
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tied  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  they  realized  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  education  and  they  de- 
termined that  "Schools  and  the  means 
of  education  should  be  forever  encour- 
aged." In  1775  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, before  the  famous  ordinance  of 
1787  was  enacted,  passed  an  act  for  the 
survey  and  disposition  of  the  lands  they 
were  to  occupy. 

This  law  reserved  from  sale  "lot 
number  16  of  every  township  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools  within 
the  said  township."  Each  township  was 
six  miles  square  and  contained  thirty- 
six  square  miles  or'  sections.  As  they 
were  first  numbered  lot  number  16  is 
one  of  the  four  sections  at  the  center 
of  the  township.  Later  other  lands 
were  set  apart  for  public  school  pur- 
poses and  in  addition  three  townships 
were  secured  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  a  higher  rank. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  believed  that  these  ap- 
propriations of  land,  including  twelve 
hundred  square  miles  or  more,  together 
with  the  three  college  townships  would 
make  ample  provision,  as  far  as  the 
state  was  concerned,  for  the  proper  sup- 
port of  the  schools,  academies,  colleges 
and  universities  referred  to  in  Sec.  25, . 
Article  VIII  of  the  Constitution. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
there  was  no  legislation  with  reference 
to  general  'taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  early  days  "rate  schools"  pre- 
vailed and  the  expense  was  assessed 
upon  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
the  school.  This,  of  necessity  excluded 
the  poorer  classes  and  tended  to  create 
class  distinctions  that  were  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

Gradually  the  opinion  was  formed 
and  it  finally  prevailed,  that  the  free 
school  principle  should  be  engrafted 
upon  our  educational  system  and  that 
the  public  schools  should  be  supported 


by  a  combination  of  State  and  school 
district  tax  "equitably  levied  on  real 
and  personal  property  acording  to  a 
fixed  and  uniform  standard  of  valua- 
tion," and  that  the  money  received  from 
the  state  tax  should  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  of  youth  of 
school  age. 

As  some  one  has  well  said,  this  sys- 
tem is  based  upon  the  principle  that  there 
is  no  security  for  a  republic,  but  in  the 
intelligence,  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
people;  that  the  "power  of  self-de- 
fense and  self-protection,  the  power  to 
ctdtivate  and  strengthen  the  powers  of 
its  own  being,  to  improve  its  own  na- 
ture, belongs  as  much  to  every  govern- 
ment as  to  every  man,  and  the  State 
is  even  more  deeply  and  permanently 
interested  in  its  children  than  their 
parents." 

From  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  until  Ohio  be- 
came a  state,  there  was  no  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  schools  or  school 
lands  except  a  law  passed  in  1799  to 
punish  the  offense  of  destroying  trees 
on  school  lands  and  an  act  passed  in 
1802  to  incorporate  the  American  West- 
ern University  at  Athens.  No  organiza- 
tion was  effected  under  this  act  how- 
ever, and  it  was  superseded  in  1804  by 
an  act  of  the  state  legislature. 

The  first  mention  ef  a  school  tax  in 
the  legislation  of  Ohio  was  in  the  law 
of  1821  which  was  the  first  general 
school  law  enacted  in  the  State. 

The  records  show  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  Ethan  A.  Brown,  1818- 
22,  was  a  period  of  financial  distress 
among  the  people  of  Ohio.  Neverthe- 
less, under  these  unfavorable  conditions, 
the  foundation  of  the  present  school 
system  of  Ohio  was  laid. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1821,  an  "act 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  and  sup- 
port of  common  schools"  was  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

This   law   of   1821    provided   for   the 
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organization  of  each  township  into 
school  districts,  provided,  however,  that 
the  districts  within  the  township  should 
be  laid  off  with  due  regard  to  the  rights 
of  existing  private  school  companies 
and  library  companies.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  a  school  com- 
mittee in  each  school  district  consisting 
of  three  persons  who  were  authorized 
to  cause  the  erection  of  a  school  house 
in  some  convenient  place  and  to  receive 
either  by  donation  or  purchase,  any 
quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  two 
acres  that  they  may  deem  expedient, 
the  title  of  the  same  to  be  vested  in 
the  school  committee  and  their  succes- 
sors in  office;  two-thirds  of  the  house- 
holders having  previously  agreed  upon 
the  erection  of  such  school  house. 

I  quote  Sec.  9  entire  as  it  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  my  subject;  Sec.  9.  "that 
the  property  of  all  persons  residing  in 
said  district  and  which  property  may  be 
situated  therein  and  liable  to  taxation 
for  state  or  county  purposes,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  school  house  as  aforesaid, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  making  up 
the  deficiency  that  may  accrue  by  the 
schooling  of  children,  whose  parents  or 
guardians  are  unable  to  pay  for  the 
same;  and  said  Committee  is  hereby 
authorized  to  assess  taxes  for  these  pur- 
poses, on  property  as  aforesaid,  not  ex- 
ceeding, in  any  one  year,  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  taxes,  which  might,  by  law, 
have  been  levied  on  the  same  objects 
for  state* or  county  purposes;  and  said 
collector  shall  have  power  to  collect 
the  same  in  such  manner  as  county 
taxes  are  collected."  The  omission  of 
property  of  non-residents  was  not  made 
in  subsequent  laws  but  in  1631  it  was 
enacted  that  a  district  school  house  tax 
should  not  be  levied  upon  the  property 
of  a  non-resident  twice  within  three 
years  "by  an  alteration  of  districts"  nor 
should  such  tax  be  levied  on  non-resi- 
dents' property  lying  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  school  house. 


The  law  further  provided  that  in 
townships  entitled  to  money  from-  rent 
of  section  16,  on  the  school  lands,  the 
trustees  of  said  township  should  pro- 
portion said  income  in -accordance  with 
the  laws  then  in  force. 

An  act  passed  February  5,  1825,  re- 
quired the  commissioners  of  the  several 
counties  to  levy  one-half  mill  for  school 
purposes  and  apportion  the  same 
among  the  different  townships.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  trustees  of  the  townships 
should  subdivide  the  township  into  dis- 
tricts in  order  to  participate  in  the  di- 
vision of  these  funds,  and  the  trustee  of 
any  township  entitled  to  rent  or  moneys 
from  section  16  or  any  such  section  or 
lands  in  lieu  thereof  should  divide  such 
revenue  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
families  in  each  district. 

On  January  30th,  1827,  a  law  was  en- 
acted establishing  a  fund  for  the  "sup- 
port of  common  schools  to  belong  in 
common  to  the  people  of  the.  state." 
The  proceeds  of  section  16  were  funded 
and  the  State  pledged  to  pay  to  the 
townships  6  per  cent  on  the  amount  of 
the  fund. 

The  act  also  provided  for  a  state 
fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools 
to  consist  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  salt  lands,  donations,  legacies, 
etc.,  interest  thereon  to  be  funded  anna- 
ally  until  1832  and  then  distributed 
annually  to  the  counties  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  free  male  inhabitants 
above  the  age  of  21  years. 

The  legislative  session  of  1827-28 
extended  the  policy  adopted  in  regard 
to  section  16  to  Virginia  Military  and 
U.  S.  Military  school  lands. 

In  1829  county  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  levy  ^  of  a  mill  for 
school  purposes. 

From  this  time  until  1868  county 
levies  continued  as  follows: 

An  act  passed  during  the  session  of 
1831  allowed  the  commissiners  to  add 
J4  mill  to  the  county  levy. 
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1884,  commissioners  must  levy  one 
mill  and  might  add  ^  mill. 

1836,  must  levy  1^  milh  and  might 
add  ^  mill. 

1838,  must  levy  9  mills. 

1839,  commissioners  were  allowed  to 
reduce  the  levy  to  1  mill. 

1847,  could  reduce  to  }  mills. 

1848,  authorized  but  not  required  to 
levy  one  mill. 

1851,  required  to  levy  not  less  than 
one  mill. 

By  the  act  of  1853  the  county  tax 
was  abolished  and  a  2  mill  state  levy 
was  substituted. 

On  March  2,  1831,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  salt  lands,  donations,  legacies, 
etc.,  were  refunded  until  1835  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  then  distributed  as  provided 
in  the  act  of  January  27,  1832. 

The  act  of  March  7,  1838,  established 
a  state  common  school  fund  which  was 
made  up  as  follows: 

1.  Interest  on  the  surplus  revenue  at 
5  per  cent. 

•2.  Interest  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  salt  lands. 

3.  Revenue  from  banks,  insurance 
companies,  bridge  companies  and  others. 

4.  Funds  from  these  sources  to  be 
provided  to  the  amount  of  200,000  dol- 
lars and  distributed  to  the  counties  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  unmarried 
youth  between  4  and  20  years  of  age. 

This  state  appropriation  for  com- 
mon schools  was  reudced  to  $150,000 
on  March  7,  1842  and  raised  to  $300,000 
March  24,  1851.  There  was  then  added 
to  the  state  fund,  "All  monies' paid  in- 
to the  state  treasury  for  license  to  ped- 
dlers, for  auction  duties  and  for  taxes 
upon  lawyers  and  physicians." 

In  the  school  law  of  1853  when  a 
state  tax  was  authorized  the  sources  of 
revenue  making  up  the  common  school 
fund  were  turned  into  the  general  treas- 
ury and  the  money  arising  from  the  two 
mill  levy   was   distributed  according  to 


the  enumeration  of  unmarried  youth  be- 
tween 5  and  21  years 'of  age. 

The  surplus  revenue  above  referred 
to  consisted  of  a  fund  which  was  a  part 
of  the  revenues  lying  in  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury loaned  to  the  states  then  composing 
the  Union.  Ohio's  share  amounted  to 
$2,007,260.84.  This  sum  was  apportioned 
among  the  different  counties  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  fund  commissioners  who 
loaned  it  at  their  discretion,  the  income 
going  into  the  common  school  fund. 

By  an  act  of  February  8,  1847  the  in- 
come from  this  fund  could  be  used  for 
the  support  of  county  institutes. 

Before  1853  the  common  school  fund 
was  made  up  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources.  Into  it  were  turned  monies 
from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands,  fines  for 
cock  fighting,  profane  swearing,  bull 
fighting,  gambling  and  a  great  many, 
other  sources.  In  this  way  the  penalty 
for  the  violation  of  law  was  made  to 
contribute  to  the  most  important  agency 
in  training  for  good  citizenship. 

The  constitution  of  1851  in  Article  6, 
Section  1,  and  2  outlines  a  policy  of  tax- 
ation for  educational  purposes  since 
followed  by  the  legislature.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  1.  The  principal  of  all  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  lands  or  other  property  granted 
or  intrusted  to  this  state  for  educational 
and  religious  purposes,  shall  forever  be 
preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished; 
and  the  income  arising  therefrom,  shall 
be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific  ob- 
jects of  the  original  grants  or  appro- 
priations. 

Section  2.  The  General  Assembly 
shall  make  provisions  by  taxation,  or 
otherwise,  as  with  the  income  arising 
from  the  school  fund,  will  secure  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  com- 
mon schools  throughout  the  State,  but 
no  religious  or  other  sect  or  sects  shall 
ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  con- 
trol of,  any  part  of  the  school  funds 
of  this  State. 
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The  act  of  March  14,  1853,  in  lieu 
of  the  common  school  fund  of  $300,000 
and  the  county  tax  of  not  less  than  one 
mill  provided  an  annual  levy  on  the 
grand  dupilcate  of  the  state  of  2  mills. 
The  amount  arising  therefrom  to  be 
distributed  to  the  counties  in  proportion 
to  the  enumeration  of  school  youth. 
The  law  also  provided  that  townships 
should  maintain  school  for  at  least  7 
months  and  might  be  compelled  to  levy 
for  this  puirpose  a  tax  of  2  mills. 
Boards  of  education  in  sub-districts 
were  allowed  a  special  tax .  to  build 
school  houses  at  their  discretion.  In 
the  same  law  a  tax  of  1-10  of  a  mill 
was  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing common  school  libraries. 

In  1854  by  act  of  the  legislature,  the 
state  levy  for  common  schools  was  re- 
duced from  2  mills  to  1  1-2  mills.  Ow- 
ing to  the  increase  in  the  grand  dupli- 
cate however,  the  fund  was  not  de- 
creased. The  amount  received  in  each 
of  the  two  years  was  as  follows : — 

1853  under  the  two  mill  rate  $1,118,089 

1854  under  the  1  1-2  mill  rate    1,208,283 
By  act  of  the  legislature  in  1856  the 

1-10  mill  for  library  purposes  was  sus- 
pended. 

In  1857  township  boards  were  lim- 
ited to  two  mills  for  school  houses,  sites, 
fuel,  repair  or  any  other  purposes  ex- 
cept the  payment  of  teachers. 

This  was  changed  to  three  mills  in 
1864     and  raised  to  five  mills  in  1867. 

The  law  of  1879  provided  that  the  leg- 
islature should  fix  the  state*  ^common 
school  levy  every  two  years.  In  case 
the  legislature  failed  to  do  this  the  levy 
should  be  one  mill. 

At  the  same  time  the  maximum  levy 
for  township  districts  was  raised  to 
seven  mills. 

In  what  is  known  as  the  school  code 
of  1904  the  maximum  levy  for  any  dis- 
trict was  increased  to  twelve  mills  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  division  of 
the  levy  into  four  funds  as  follows: — 


1.  Tuition  fund. 

2.  Building  fund. 

3.  Contingent   fund. 

4.  Bonds,  interest  i.nd  sinking  fund. 
The  law  also  specified  that  the  levy 

must  have  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
review  in  all  city  districts  before  it  be- 
comes valid.  An  additional  levy  may  be 
made  by  submitting  the  same  to  a  vote 
of  electors. 

The  law  of  1906  abolishes  the  board 
of  review  in  city  districts  and  leaves 
the  matter  of  school  levy  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  board  of  education. 

tonds  may  be  issued  upon  a  favor- 
able vote  of  the  electors  and  within 
certain  limits  without  such  vote,  but  a 
brard  of  education  may  not  borrow 
money  for  any  other  purpose  except  to 
refund  or  extend  existing  indebtedness. 

The  maximum  levy  remains  at  twelve 
mills  but  upon  a  favorable  vote  of  the 
electors,  a  board  of  education  may  be 
authorized  to  levy  an  additional  five 
mills  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
five  consecutive  years. 

From  a  review  of  this  subject  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  steady  and  sub- 
stantial progress  that  has  been  made. 
The  educational  doctrine  "That  the 
property  of  the  state  ought  to  educate 
♦lie  youth  of  the  .state'*  has  been  uni- 
versal ly  accepted. 

The  free  school  principle,  as  far  as 
tuition  is  concerned,  has  received  gen- 
eral recognition  and  there  is  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  throughout  the  state  in 
favor  of  making' our  schools  Sb^oltrtcly 
free,  by  providing  free  text  books  in  all 
grades  below  the  high  school.  .  This 
seems  to  be  the  logical  result  of  a 
compulsory  attendance  law. 

The  high  school,  which  is  the  most 
expensive  feature,  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  essential  and  vital  part 
of  our  common  school  system,  intended 
not  only  for  those  pupils  who  are  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  learned  profes- 
sions but  of  equal  value  to  those  who 
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arc  to  become  teachers,  to  enter  upon 
mercantile  and  mechanical  pursuits,  or 
to   work  upon  the  farm. 

The  length  of  the  school  year  has 
been  gradually  extended.  At  first  the 
period  was  irregular;  then  the  law  re- 
quired a  minimum  year  of  six  months; 
later  legislation  extended  this  to  seven 
months  and  the  present  code  provides 
for  a  minimum  school  year  of  thirty- 
two  weeks. 

There  has  been  but  little  change  in 
the  tax  levy  made  by  the  state  but  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  rate 
of  local  taxation.  This  rate»  was  very 
small  for  many  years.  It  was  finally 
raised  to  seven  mills.  As  a  result  of 
the  recent  legislation  the  maximum  levy 
has  been  raised  to  twelve  mills.  Un- 
der the  present  code,  with  a  favorable 
vote  of  the  electors  of  any  district, 
a  levy  of  seventeen  mills  may  be  made 
for  any  or  all  school  purposes. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  in 
the  support  of  our  public  schools  is 
six  times  what  it  was  in  1860  and  nearly 
double  the  amount  expended  in  1884. 

At  my  request  the  statistical  clerk  of 
the  department  has  prepared  a  table 
showing  the  rate  of  state  levy  from  the 
beginning;  the  amount  received,  from 
the  same  each  year;  the  yearly  income 
from  the  irreducible  debt ;  amount  raised 
by  local  taxation;  sale  of  bonds,  fines, 
licenses,  etc.  It  is  an  interesting  table 
and  shows  at  a  glance  the  progress 
that  has  been  made. 

There  has  been  but  little  variation 
in  the  state  levy.  It  was  two  mills  in 
1852  and  reduced  to  one  and  a  half 
mills  the  next  year.  In  -1860  and  1861 
it  was  one  and  four-tenths  mills.  From 
1862  to  1871  it  was  one  and  three-tenths 
mills.  From  1872  to  the  present  time 
it  has  been  one  mill  with  the  exception 
of  1902  and  1903  when  it  was  reduced 
to  .95  of  a  mill. 

In  1838  the  state  appropriated  $200,000 
for     school     purposes.    Appropriations 


varying  in  amount  were  made  until  1853 
when  the  two  mill  levy  yielded  $1,186,- 
793.  The  amount  received  from  the 
state  levy  in  1860  was  $1,244,155;  in  1880 
$1,558,207;  in  1904  $1,858,228. 

The  income  from  the  irreducible  debt 
was  $88,480  in  1846.  In  1860  it  had  in- 
creased to  $170,640.  In  1880  it  was 
$245,744  and  in  1904  $246,455. 

The  amount  received  from  the  local 
taxation  in  1851  was  $424,831.  This  had 
increased  in  1865  to  $1,634,607 ;  in  1885 
to  $7,213,254  an[d  in  1904  it  amounted  to 
$14,707,113. 

The  entire  amount  expended  upon  our 
public  schools  in  1860  was  $2,924,109; 
in  1870  it  had  increased  to  $7,427,031; 
in  1880  it  was  $7,526,222;  in  1890  the 
amounX  was  $11,649,990;  and  in  1900 
the  total  reached  $14,426,855. 

We  are  now  expending^  annually 
about  eighteen  millions  of  dollars  upon 
our  public  schools.  This  seems  like  a 
large  sum  but  as  we  look  over  the  field 
I  believe  as  educators,  we  are  ready  to 
endorse  the  statement  of  Pres.  Elliott 
of  Harvard  that  "More  money  is  needed 
for  the  public  schools." 

If  we  would  increase  the  salary  of 
competent  and  deserving  teachers,  we 
must  have  the  means  wherewith  to 
do  it. 

We  need  more  money  to  command 
the  best  talent  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession; to  extend  the  work  of  super- 
..vision  in  the  rural  schools; Jo  provide 
suitable  accommodations  for  the  chil- 
dren in  our  rapidly  growing  cities  and 
in  some  instances  to  reduce  the  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher;  to  extend  the 
advantages  of  the  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  departments,  now  en- 
joyed by  a  few  cities  throughout  the 
state;  to  increase  the  number  of  our 
normal  schools  and  to  provide  in  some 
way  for  the  professional  training  of 
our  rural  teachers  in  the  several  coun- 
ties.    We   need  more   money   for   these 
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purposes  and  yet  we  have  about  reached 
the  limit  in  the  matter  of  local  levy. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  can  come  before  this  as- 
sociation. 

I  hope,  you  will  be  able  to  assist  the 
.'Commission  in  its  efforts  to  secure  in- 
creased school  revenues  without  a  rate 
of  taxation  that  will  be  burdensome  to 
any  citizen. 

TAXATION   OF   CORPORATIONS 
AND   FRANCHISE  VALUES.. 

HON.    S.   D.    SHAKKLAND. 

Since  reference  has  been  made  to  me 
personally  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly,  I  could  hardly  begin  my  talk 
without  stopping  for  a  moment  to^  pay 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  my  predecessor 
Mr.  Kimball.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
schools  of  Ohio  owe  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude to  Mr.  Kimball  for  his  efforts 
in  their  behalf.  If  each  of  us  can  serve 
our  schools,  our  community  and  our 
state  as  well  as  that  man  did,  the  stand- 
ard of  the  profession  would  be  raised 
in  Ohio  and  adequate  preparation  made 
for  every  interest  of  education  in  this 
state.  The  qujestion  under  'consider- 
ation this  morning  is  really  this :  Is  there 
more  money  available  for  the  schools  of 
Ohio  and  if  so  how  are  we  to  get  our 
hands  upon  it?  In  the  years  gone  by, 
in  olden  times,  the  kings  had  a  custom 
of  conferring  certain  monopolies  upon 
their  friends  in  order  that  they  might 
make  as  great  revenue  out  of  it  as 
possible.  Later  on  as  the  expenses  of 
government  increased  and  the  desire 
of  the  kings  for  revenue  increased,  they 
gradually  withdrew  these  revenues  and 
took  the  returns  from  them  for  their 
own  individual  benefit.  We  have  fol- 
lowed in  part  the  examples  of  these 
kings  of  the  older  days.  We  have  had 
at  our  disposal  great  monopolies  and 
we  have  had  in  our  possession  privi- 
leges   of    inestimable    value    which    we 


have  given  freely  to  favored  individuals 
and  favorite  corporations  of  the'  state. 
There  is  in  this  state  as  well  as  in 
evefry  state  jnumerous  public  service 
corporations  whose  franchise?  are  to- 
day worth  a  vast  sum  of  money  and 
yet  no  return  is  made  to  the  people  who 
granted  these  franchises.  As  an  illus- 
tration I  might  cite  the  little  car  line 
on  which  90  of  us  rode  up  last  evening 
at  10  cents  each.  I  know  nothing  of  its 
franchise,  but  I  presume  that  all  the 
money  thus  earned  goes  to  the  com- 
pany which  owns  and  operates  the  line. 
No  doubt  this  community  has  furnished 
the  right  of  way  free  and  they  have 
built  up  hotels  and  parks  to  attract 
the  people  here  to  spend  their  money 
and  yet  the  community  gets  nothing 
in  return  at  all.  The  total  returns  go 
to  the  company  operating  the  line  of 
railway.  It  is  a  fact  &lso  that  the  laws 
of  Ohio  provide  no  means  by  which  a 
telephone  company  can  pay  anything  for 
its  franchise.  Last  year  a  telephone 
company  applied  for  a  franchise  in  a 
village  and  wanted  to  pay  for  the  fran- 
chise. They  were  willing  to  have  coun- 
cil fix  a  rate  for  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone system,  but  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Toledo  case  made 
it  impossible  for  that  corporation  and 
that  council  to  enter  into  that  agree- 
ment. The  only  power  that  council  had 
was  in  directing  how  that  company  shall 
come  in  and  to  tell  how  the  p6les  shall 
be  set  or  to  direct  as  to  the  color  of 
the  poles.  Here  was  a  telephone  com- 
pany willing  to  pay  and  the  council 
willing  to  take,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  law.  In  a  very  excellent  report 
made  to  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association  in  1884  we  find  4  answers  to 
this  question  of  raising  revenues  for 
school  boards.  The  first  way  suggested 
was  the  taxing  of  franchises  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  New  Jersey  raised 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  school  pur- 
poses in  that  manner.    The  second  way 
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suggested  was  by  an  inheritance  tax, 
but  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  in 
its  wisdom  abolished  that.  Another  way 
was  by  the  insurance  fees  which  are 
a  large  source  of  revenue.  Another 
way  that  has  been  suggested  is  by  rais- 
ing the  state  levy  which  our  president 
says  is  not  advisable  at  the  present  time. 
Senator  Howe  of  Cleveland  in  discuss- 
ing this  subject  said  that  if  the  fran- 
chises granted  by  cities  were  paid  for 
at  their  real  worth  it  would  meet  all 
the  expenditures  of  the  cities.  It  would 
pay  for  all  the  education  and  all  other 
expenses.  And  the  value  of  these  fran- 
chises exists  in  themselves.  The  street 
car  line  would  be  of  no  value  here  if 
the  people  were  not  here  and  they  should 
have  some  return  for  the  favor  granted. 
The  street  railway  company  does  noth- 
ing toward  making  the  population.  It 
is  sfmply  a  receiver  of  the  good.  This 
discussion  of  course  would  include  the 
whole  subject  of  corporation  taxation. 
Let  me  illustrate.  A  friend  of  mine 
built  a  new  house  and  his  neighbor  built 
a  house  very  much  like  it.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  values  of  the  homes  to  be  $4000. 
He  knew  that  his  neighbor's  house  was 
on  the  tax  duplicate  for  about  $1000. 
He  went  to  a  friend  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter who  said  every  man  who  puts  his 
house  in  at  what  it  cost  is  either  a  fool 
or  a  liar.  My  friend  was  not  a  fool. 
Corporations  have  a  way  of  fixing  the 
value  of  the  property  they  list  so  it 
will  result  to  their  advantage.  These  cor- 
porations are  better  provided  with  at- 
torneys to  do  this  than  we  are  as  in- 
dividuals. Attorneys  for  corporations 
are  not  fools  either,  and  they  have  ways 
of  making  up  statements.  Very  many 
states  have  laid  a  special  tax  upon  cor- 
porations. In  Ohio  this  measure  is 
known'  as  the  Willis  Law.  This  law 
levies  1/10  of  1%  upon  the  capital  stock 
of  all  corporations  and  brings  in  about 
one  million  dollars.  I  find  that  in  Penn- 
sylvania they  have  a  similar  law  of  6/10 


per  cent,  and  it  brings  in  about  5  million 
dollars.  If  we  had  the  same  rate  in 
Ohio  as  they  have  in  Pennsylvania  it 
would  approximately  pay  all  the  expen- 
ses of  the  state  government  including 
schools  and  universities  and  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  politicians.  In  the 
brief  time  allotted  to  me  I  want  to  make 
some  suggestions  as  to  ways  and  means 
of  raising  revenues  for  the  schools. 
All  these  suggestions  will  not  meet  with 
your  approval.  Some  of  them  will  per- 
haps apply  and  some  of  them  will  not 
apply.  I  hope  they  will  stir  you  to  dis- 
cussion and  agitation  of  this  question. 
We  must  make  people  understand  that 
the  money  for  running  the  schools  is 
not  adequate  to  the  task.  We  have  put 
the  minimum  price  of  teaching  at  $40 
per  month  for  8  months  in  the  year. 
That  will  help  some  in  this  matter.  The 
fact  is  that  the  brick  mason  gets  50  cents 
per  hour  for  his  labor  and  thus  earns 
from  four  to  six  dollars  per  day,  that  is 
to  say  he  earns  as  much  in  a  week 
as  the  teacher  earns  in  n  month.  I  hope 
you  will  get  stirred  up  on  this  question. 
In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  suggest  there 
should  be  some  return  from  franchises 
granted.  I  would  not  go  as  far  as  Sen- 
ator Howe  and  say  it  should  pay  all 
expenses.  I  would  suggest  that  we  ask 
for  the  whole  of  these  fees  for  the 
school  fund.  Ask  largely  and  ye  shall 
receive.  The  politicians  are  already  well 
provided  for  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  it  all.  That 
would  give  us  plenty  of  revenue.  Then 
another  suggestion  I  would  make  is  to 
have  a  uniform  return  of  property  for 
taxation.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  piece 
of  property  in  my  town  is  listed  at  its 
true  value.  As  the  matter  now  stands  if 
there  is  an  injustice  it  falls  upon  the 
widow  or  the  orphan.  I  noticed  a  case 
in  my  town  where  a  widow  who  had  a 
$2000  insurance  policy  listed  the  money 
for  taxation  while  a  business  block  near 
there   which   could   not   be   bought   for 
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8  or  $10,000  was  on  the  tax  duplicate 
at  $3,660.  In  another  case  of  a  man  who 
can  draw  his  check  for  a  large  sum 
it  was  on  the  tax  duplicate  at  $140. 
That  inequality  exists  because  we  have 
no  classification.  We  should  have  a 
common  basis  or  classification  to  follow. 
Again  our  assessors  are  inefficient.  The 
oflice  only  pays  $2.00  per  day  and^  how 
can  you  expect  to  get  men  at  that  price 
to  do  the  work.  He  is  usually  a  man 
who  has  had  no  experience  or  an  old 
man  chosen  out  of  sympathy  and  he  is 
not  able  to  stand  up  against  the  $25,000 
attorney  of  the  corporation  and  get  the 
proper  returns.  Another  suggestion  I 
would  make  is  that  all  corporations 
should  be  taxed  directly  by  the  state. 
Then  we  would  have  a  competent  man 
in  the  person  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  get  the  proper  returns.  I  think  also 
the  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  capital 
stock.  In  conclusion  I  get  about  to  the 
same  place  where  the  president  began. 
As  he  said  it  will  be  a  glorious  day  when 
the  state  can  abolish  the  form  of  levy 
which  makes  one  community  the  enemy 
of  the  other  and  makes  one  set  of  people 
go  before  the  board  of  review  and  try 
to  scale  down  their  schedules.  Then 
everybody  could  make  honest  and  fair 
returns  dnd  it  would  be  better  for  the 
state.  It  is  a  question  demanding  our 
attention  and  we  should  agitate  until 
we  secure  better  tax  returns. 

SCHOOL   LANDS. 

SUPT.    E.    B.    cox. 

As  possibly  many  of  you  know  I  have 
done  some  talking  along  the  line  of 
school  revenues.  I  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  it  because  I  regard  it  as 
fundamental  in  our  progress  educa- 
tionally. It  seems  impossible  to  provide 
•  for  the  many  demands  we  have  with 
our  present  revenues.  You  can  not  do 
the  work  you  ought  to  do  when  you 
do  not  have  the  money  to  provide  the 


facilities  for  doing.  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  at  a  stand  still  educationally  because 
we  are  not  taking  the  advance  steps  that 
we  ought  to  take  in  towns  of  the  size 
I  live  in  as  well  as  the  larger  towns. 
We  are  not  able  to  advance  steps  in 
providing  facilities  for  teaching  domes- 
tic science  and  for  manual  training.  I 
think  also  that  before  many  years  we 
shall  be  actually  teaching  the  trades. 
This  is  my  own  belief  in  the  matter  and 
I  think  it  will  be  not  only  necessary  in 
a  few  years  to  teach  manual  training 
but  to  teach  the  trades.  This  however 
is  not  the  topic  upon  which  I  was  in- 
vited to  speak.  I  have  had  some  inter- 
esting meetings  with  the  gentlemen  who^ 
are  investigating  this  subject.  We  had 
some  interesting  meetings  in  Colum- 
bus and  had  associated  with  us  Dr. 
Whitney  of  the  legislature.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  believing  that  the 
legislature  should  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  go  into  this  whole  matter  of  tax- 
ation. It  seems  the  legislature  was  not 
ready  to  do  this  and  the  only  way  I  sec 
is  to  create  a  sentiment  all  over  the 
state  that  shall  demand  a  tax  commis- 
sion that  shall  go  into  the  whole  matter 
and  to  be  empowered  to  investigate  and 
go  into  the  details  of  this  subject  and 
give  them  funds  sufficient  to  do  .so. 
Then  we  shall  be  able  to  make  progress 
along  this  line.  These  gentlemen  wha 
have  spoken  to  you  this  morning  have 
done  a  large  amount  of  work  as  you 
see. 

I  agreed  to  look  into  the  matter  of 
school  lands.  I  little  realized  how  great 
a  task  it  would  be.  After  a  partial  in- 
vestigation on  my  own  account  I  called 
upon  State  Auditor  Guilbert  and  spent 
some  time  in  discussing  this  question 
with  him  and  we  agreed  on  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  school  lands. 
-Indeed  the  Auditor  of  State  bad  no- 
facts  at  hand.  He  could  not  tell  me 
how  much  or  how  many  acres  of  land 
had  been   sold.     He  could  not  tell  me 
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how  much  money  had  been  raised 
through  leases.  He  could  not  tell  what 
land  had  been  sold  and  what  land  had 
been  leased.  He  could  really  give  me 
no  information  in  regard  to  the  public 
lands  in  this  state.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  we  should  know  how  these  lands 
are  managed.  In  the  government  town- 
ship there  is  a  board  of  trustees  who 
have  control  of  this  land  known  as  sec- 
tion 16.  I  might  also  say  that  section 
29  is  set  aside  for  ministerial  purposes 
and  managed  by  a  different  board  and 
under  a  different  law.  I  happened  to 
grow  up  in  the  vicinity  where  there  was 
a  section  16  and  a  neighbor  lived  on 
this  section.  I  grew  to  manhood  there, 
went  to  college  and  yet  I  never  under- 
stood how  section  16  was  managed.  The 
law  provides  that  this  board  of  trustees 
shall  value  that  land  every  si;c  or  eight 
years  and  then  levy  on  the  valuation  at 
a  rental  of  six  per  cent.,  and  the  money 
thus  raised  goes  to  the  support  of  the 
schools  of  that  government  township. 
Up  to  this  day  this  board  of  trustees  of 
this  township  accounted  to  nobody."  I 
am  not  making  any  charge  of  dishonesty 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  it  but 
I  wanted  you  to  know  the  facts  in  the 
case.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
money  is  raised  and  we  know  nothing 
except  that  certain  land  has  been  leased 
and  certain  land  has  been  sold  and  the 
money  sent  to  the  state  to  become  a 
part  of  the  irreducible  school  fund. 
The  auditor  agreed  to  take  up  this  mat- 
ter but  the  first  question  he  put  was 
that  there  is  no  money  to  do  it.  He 
finally  said  that  it  could  be  done  by  the 
bureau  of  public  accounting  and  they 
could  be  paid  out  of  the  county  funds 
and  by  doing  it  that  way  these  boards 
of  trustees  could  be  required  to  make  a 
public  accounting  of  the  matters.  A 
few  days  ago  I  found  the  auditor  of 
state  had  done  nothing  as  yet.  As  a  re- 
sult I  am  not  able  to  give  you  the  facts 
in  regard  to  these  public  lands.  I  do 
know  however  there  are  possibilities  for 


increased  revenues  along  this  line  from 
these  sources. 

I  have  learned  incidentally  that  many 
of  these  township  boards  have  been  very 
careless  and  sometimes  indifferent  and 
ihey  are  not  fools  either.  Some  of 
them  have  held  office  for  many  years 
not  complying  with  the  statute  which 
requires  election  but  they  continue  from 
year  to  year.  So  many  irregularities 
have  crept  in  in  one  way  or  another  in 
the  leasing  of  these  lands  to  friends  at 
a  low  valuation  that  I  think  we  can 
make  an  increase  of  school  funds  from 
this  source.  I  had  this  fact  from  a 
county  auditor,  Mr.  Still  well,  who  had 
^Itimself  been  a  teacher  that  certain 
lands  allotted, to  his  county  for  school 
purposes  are  being  used  by  other  coun- 
ties. You  have  all  heard  of  the  fact 
it  often  happens  that  when  oil  is  discov- 
ered on  school  lands  and  they  become 
very  valuable  that  the  schools  do  not 
reap  their  share  of  these  profits.  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  legis- 
lative enactment  to  sell  all  the  public 
lands  and  send  the  money  thus  raised  to 
the  state  to  become  a  part  of  the  irredu- 
cible school  fund  and  then  it  could  Ve 
distributed  in  the  regular  way  with  c?.rc 
and  wisdom.  This  would  do  away  with 
a  good  deal  of  expense  connected  with 
the  present  plan.  I  think  such  a  plan 
would  give  us  an  increase  of  funds  fof 
the  expense  of  even  a  few  dollars  to 
each  trustee  make  a  large  sum  in  the 
end.  As  I  see  it  now  this  will  be  a 
good  plan.  I  hope  that  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  fuller  report  of 
this  subject  in  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly  at  some  later  date  when  I 
have  gathered  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. It  is  a  stupendous  task  and  many 
school  men  are  negligent  about  answer- 
ing a  circular  letter.  I  shall  need  the 
services  of  one  or  two  men  in  each 
county  and  if  you  receive  a  circular 
letter  from  me  I  want  you  to  know  that 
it  is  important  and  read  and  respond 
to  it. 
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C.  L.   BOYER. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Supt.  Cox  in  re- 
gard to  section  16.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  some  townships  sold  this 
land  while  others  retained  it  and  now 
reap  the  benefit.  It  seems  hardly  fair 
to  sell  these  lands  and  use  the  money 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  domain. 

fe.  B.  cox. 

That  brings  up  the  general  question 
of  the  distribution  of  school  revenues. 
It  would  take  an  hour  to  answer  the 
questions.  I  will  refer  you  to  a  pamph- 
let prepared  by  Columbia  University 
covering  this  whole  subject.  I  agn'ee 
with  Mr.  Shankland  that  the  plan  of 
distributing  school  revenues  by  school 
youth  is  a  bad  one  and  should  be  done 
away  with. 

0.   T.   CORSON. 

I  would  offer  a  motion  that  we  have  a 


committee  appointed  with  Mr.  Shank- 
land  as  chairman  to  devise  some  plan 
in  regard  to  this  matter  and  present  it 
to  the  next  legislature.     Seconded. 


MR.    SHANKLAND. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
School  Commissioner  E.  A.  Jones  at 
the  head  of  this  committee. 

SUPT.   CARR. 

I  move  this  matter  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  to  be  reported 
upon  at  its  earliest  convenience.  Car- 
ried. 

H.    M.   BENNETT. 

I  move  we  endorse  the  work  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Round 
Table  by  a  vote  of  thanks  and  also  of 
funds  to  meet  their  expenses.  Referred 
to  Executive  Committee. 


TUESDAY,  2  P.  M. 


SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 


DO  WE  TEACH  THE  FUNDAMEN- 
TALS. 

SUPT.   J.    K.   BAXTER. 

Several  weeks  ago  Miss  Blue,  a 
fourth  grade  teacher,  came  into  Miss 
White's  fif  !i  grade  room  at  recess  very 
much  discouraged.  With  tears  in  her 
eyes  she  dropped  into  a  chair  and  said, 
"I  just  don't  know  what  to  do.  I've 
worked  as  hard  as  I  can  all  term  on 
Arithmetic  and  this  morning  I  had  only 
two  lOO's  in  my  whole  school  in  the 
test.  They  seem  to  be  so  careless. 
After  all  I  have  done  they  will  make 
mistakes.  I  believe  the  children  take 
more  telling  than  they. used  to  whe  »  I 
went  to  school.    They  make  such  foolish 


little  mistakes  in  addition,  subtraction 
snd  multiplication;  and  in  division  they 
seem  to  get  everything  mixed  up.  In 
spelling  they  used  to  miss  about  4 
words  out  of  every  lesson;  however, 
they  are  doing  much  better  this  term. 
In  reading,  they  don't  seem  to  get  the 
meaning  at  all.  It's  awfully  discourag- 
ing, when  I  work  so  hard  to  have  them 
pass.  I  know  the  principal  will  think 
I  can't  leach." 

Miss  White  sat  and  listened  to  her 
story  very  patiently.  Then  trying  to 
encourage  her  she  said,  "Are  all  your 
pupils  so  careless?" 

"Oh,  no;  Mary  Wise,  Florence  Studie, 
Charlie  Sharpe,  and  quite  a  number 
more  do  real  well.    They  will  all  pass 
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without  any  trouble;  but  there  is  Jim- 
my Doolittle,  and  John  Dull,  and  Sam- 
my Slowman,  and  Mary  Smiles  and 
Rose  Dough, — I  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  anything  into  their  heads.  I  ex- 
plain everything  thoroughly  and  they 
s€em  to  get  it  all  right  one  day  and  the 
next  they  act  as  though  they  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  it." 

Well,  Miss  Blue,  don't  you  believe 
they  sometimes  know  more  than  we 
ihinh  they  do?  Simply  because  they 
make  mistakes  now  and  then  is  no  rea- 
son for  believing  that  your  teaching  is 
not  good.  You  say  that  you  explain 
everything  thoroughly.  Perhaps  you 
explain  too  much.  I  believe  in  letting 
them  have  time  to  think  it  out  for  them- 
selves. 

Oh,  if  I  did  that,  I  would  never  get 
over  the  assignment  of  work  and  the 
principal  would  think  I  ought  to  be 
transferred. 

Well,  did  you  ever  try  to  let  them  do 
some  thinking  themselves? 

Yes,  I  tried  it  some  last  year  but  it 
made  me  nervous;  they  were  so  slow. 

Yes,  but  when  pupils  think,  you  must 
let  them  have  time.  It  may  seem  slow 
at  first  but  it  pays  in  the  end.  I  think 
if  there  is  one  criticism  I  would  offer 
to  the  work  of  the  lower  grades  it 
would  be  that  the  teachers  help  the  pu- 
pils too  much.  They  know  the  funda- 
mental operations  so  well  that  they  do 
not  have  patience  to  wait  for  results 
and  hence  tell  too  much,  and  thus  fail 
to  gfive  the  required  drill. 

Speaking  of  "fundamentals",  what  do 
you  mean  by  that  tern??     * 

I  mean  those  studies  or  parts  of  stud- 
ies which  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  pupil  to  know  in  order  to  carry  the 
work  of  advanced  grades.  I  think  the 
child  should  learn  in  the  first  four 
grades  all  that  is  necessary  to  know 
about  the  mechanics  of  reading.  He 
should  acquire  power  to  pronounce  any 
word  he  may  see,  unless  it  should  have 


a  peculiar  accent;  he  should  be  able  to 
give  expression  to  what  he  reads,  and 
in  ordinary  selections  he  should  under- 
stand what  he  reads.  If  this  is  done, 
the  teacher  above  the  fourth  grade 
would  not  be  compelled  to  waste  tim^ 
trying  to  teach  a  child  to  read — a*  thing 
which  is  seldom  accomplished  above  that 
grade. 

Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  have  much 
difficulty  with  the  reading,  especially 
with  those  who  come  from  Miss  Ward's 
room.  She  will  not  allow  them  to  go 
on  until  they  have  done  the  required 
work.  In  fact  I  always  like  to  get  her 
pupils  for  they  seem  to  be  so  well  pre- 
pared in  everything. 

Then  I  was  going  to  say  that  spelling 
is  a  fundamental  study.  If  spelling  is 
not  taught  well  in  the  first  four  grades, 
the  child  will  be  handicapped  all  through 
his  course  and  also  after  he  leaves 
school.  He  should  be  taught  to  spell 
orally  and  to  write  the  common  words 
in  his  vocabulary  and  also  those  which 
he  will  likely  have  to  know  in  order  to 
carry  the  work  of  the  next  grade. 

Well,  I  haven't  had  much  trouble 
with  the  spelling  or  the  writing  either 
this  year.  Those  words  which  the  prin- 
cipal gave  us  were  such  sensible  ones, 
and  that  plan  of  seeing  which  school 
would  do  the  best  worked  nicely.  I 
believe  every  pupil  in  my  room  can  spell 
those  orally  and  can  write  them  too 
without  a  mistake.  And  since  I  insist 
on  having  all  written  work  done  in  the 
best  possible  handwriting,  I  have  not 
had  any  scribbling  to  speak  of  and  the 
pupils  are  doing  their  written  work  so 
much  faster  than  they  did. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you.  say  that  for 
I  always  thought  that  was  the  v/ay  to 
get  good  results.  I  wanted  to  say  that 
I  think  language  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals, too;  but  so  many  teachers  do 
not  have  any  definite  aim  in  this  work 
and  the  results  are  miserable.  Yet  I 
must  say  that  there  has  been  wonderful 
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improvement  in  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guage. Why,  when  I  went  to  school 
the  teacher  paid  no  attention  to 
language.  It  was  all  parse  and  analyze. 
We  were  allowed  to  speak  as  we  pleased. 
If  we  were  required  to  write  an  essay, 
it  was  on  some  subject  that  we  knew 
nothing  ^bout.  No  wonder  the  college 
professors  said  the  schools  do  not  teach 
English.  Let  them  wait  until  they  get 
some  of  the  pupils  who  are  being  taught 
English.  However,  not  every  teacher 
knows  English  and  of  course  cannot 
teach  it  like  you  can. 

Thank  you.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
am  such  a  good  teacher  of  language  but 
my  pupils  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
trouble  in  that  branch ;  nor  do  I  have 
mtlch  trouble  in  geography.  I  do  not 
adhere  so  closely  to  the  text  as  some  do. 
I  aim  to  make  it  interesting  by  bringing 
in  outside  matter  that  will  help  the  child 
to  remember  the  main  facts  about  im- 
portant points.  I  believe  a  child  cannot 
do  much  with  geography  till  he  has  a 
good  image  of  the  grand  divisions  and 
can  reproduce  them  on  paper  or  black- 
board with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 
In  these  outlines  I  have  him  indicate  the 
location  of  important  cities,  rivers,  rail- 
roads, minerals,  various  products,  places 
of  national  interest,  etc.,  and  know 
something  about  them.  Then  I  think 
he  is  ready  to  take  up  a  more  philosoph- 
ical and  critical  study  of  each  continent 
in  detail. 

Well,  I  think  you  have  the  right  idea 
of  what  the  fundamentals  are  and  how 
to  teach  them,  without  my  telling  you. 

Oh.  I  get  along  with  all  of  them  belter 
than  I  do  with  that  awful  arithmetic. 
I  just  can't  get  the  results  in  that ;  I 
put  more  time  on  it  than  on  anything 
else. 

Perhaps  you  put  too  much  time  on  it.' 
Miss  Drillum  doesn't  have  as  much  time 
on  her  program  for  arithmetic  as  you 
do  and   she   never  complains  about  re- 


sults. Were  you  ever  in  her  room  when 
she  had  her  arithmetic  class? 

No,  but  my  little  nephew  goes  to  her 
and  he  can  add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
divide  whole  numbers,  and  small  frac- 
tions faster  and  more  accurately  than 
my  sister  who  is  in  the  first  year  High 
School.    , 

Well,  those  are  the  fundamental  pro- 
cesses I  spoke  of  awhile  ago.  Those 
are  the  things  a  child  should  know  thor- 
oughly before  he  leaves  the  fourth 
grade,  and  Miss  Drillum  sees  to  it  that 
they  know  them.  She  doesn't  simply 
think  that  they  know  them  as  a  school 
but  she  is  sure  that  each  pupil  knows 
them  before  she  promotes  him.     « 

Does  she  use  the  Batavia  plan? 

I  do  not  know  what  she  calls  it,  but 
she  gets  after  each  one  till  she  is  sat- 
isfied with  results.  She  seems  to  be 
very  systematic  about  it  and  that  is  what 
counts.  I  never  heard  her  speak  of  the 
system  she  uses,  but  if  it  is  the  Batavia 
system  I  presume  she  would  have  made 
it  known. 

There  goes  the  principal.  What's  he 
distributing?  I  wonder  if  he  has  been 
in  my  room.  Hello,  Miss  Works,  are 
we  going  to  have  a  test  today  ? 

Only  in  the  8th  grade.  The  principal 
gave  me  the  list  and  said  it  was  from 
the  superintendent.  He  wants  me  to 
have  my  pupils  try  them  to  see  whether 
we  are  teaching  the  fundamentals  in 
this  building.  If  my  pupils  do  not  do 
well,  I  presume  he  will  blame  you  lower 
grade  teachers  as  well  as  me. 

May  I  see  what  the  questions  are? 

Yes,  here  they   are : 

1.  Muhiply  39|  by  i 

2.  From  225  take  12t. 

3.  Divide  7J  by  f. 

4.  Simplify  6/7  of  91/99. 

5.  What  is  3%  of  81? 

6.  12  is  3%  of  what  number? 

7.  A  certain  load  of  coal  was  found 
to  contain  5%  stone.    The  weight  of  the 
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atone   in   the   whole  load  was   .04  ton. 
What  was  the  weight  of  the  load  ? 

8.  Four  farms  were  sold  for  taxes; 
the  first  had  I5i  A.,  the  second,  37  3/10 
A.,  the  third,  29^  A.,  and  the  fourth, 
821  A.  The  price  averaged  $10  per  acre. 
How  much  money  was  obtained  by  the 
sale? 

9.  Add  i  and  .207  and  find  J  of  the 
sum. 

10.  Find  15%  of  33i. 

11.  How  many  meters  in  a  rod?  (1 
rd=5J  yd.,  and  1  mcter=39.37  in.) 

There  goes  the  bell!  Let  me  know 
how  your  pupils  come  out. 

The  next  evening  after  school  Miss 
Works  had  a  visit  from  Miss  Blue  and 
Miss  White.  Miss  Works  said  that 
some  of  these  same  questions  had  been 
S^ven  to  pupils  in  Boston  and  Lynn 
high  schools,  and  to  students  in  Sim- 
mons College,  and  the  results  were  very 
discouraging.  Prof.  Morris  of  the  che- 
mistry department  in  Simmons  College 
gave  a  test  in  fractions,  decimals  and 
percentage  to  40  high  school  graduates 
who  had  entered  the  college,  and  found 
that  two  could  not  multiply  fractions^ 
four  could  not  divide  fractions,  and  the 
subtraction  was  no  better.  Five  could 
not  simplify  the  fourth  one  in  this  list. 
In  another  class  of  42  six  did  not  know 
what  mathematical  process  was  indi- 
cated by  "of".  Fifteen  could  not  solve 
the  fifth  one,  eighteen  could  not  solve 
the  sixth  one,  and  nineteen  could  not 
solve  the  seventh  one. 

Mr.  Clarke  submitted  Prof.  Morris's 
questions  to  a  class  of  21  just  entering 
the  classical  high  school  of  Lynn  and 
found  that  the  average  percent,  of  high 
school  pupils  failing  on  a  question  was 
27,  and  of  the  college  pupils  was  24. 

In  Boston  English  High  School  the 
entering  class  was  given  recently  a  test 
on  four  problems  of  which  the  eighth  is 
a  sample.  Out  of  351  who  took  the 
test,  only  13  obtained  perfect  results, 
168  made  less  than  50%  and  11  got  0. 


After  a  few  days'  instruction,  the  9th, 
10th,  and  11th  of  this  list  were  given 
as  a  test  to  the  same  class.  Out  of  367, 
168  made  less  than  50%.  So  you  see  I 
am  anxious  to  know  what  we  will  do 
with  the  list. 

Yes,  I  saw  an  account  of  those  tests 
in  the  Popular  Educator  —  I  suppose 
that  is  where  the  superintendent  got 
these  questions.  You  know  several 
cities  in  Ohio  have  tried  the  questions 
in  arithmetic  and  spelling  that  were 
found  in  Springfield,  Mass.  They  were 
given  to  the  pupils  in  Springfield  last 
fall  and  the  results  were  compared  with 
the  results  obtained  60  years  ago."  The 
percents  of  the  recent  class  were  much 
higher  than  those  of  the  class  which 
took  them  "before  the  war". 

How  did  the  Ohio  schools  come  out 
with  them? 

All  that  I  have  heard  from  made  bet- 
ter percents  even  than  the  present  class 
in  Springfield. 

Well,  you  know  they  go  so  much  on 
correlation  in  the  east  that  perhaps  the 
pupils  in  Springfield  tried  to  correlate 
the  questions  with  nature  work,  because 
they  were  so  old  they  had  moss  on  them. 

When  will  you  know  how  your  school 
did  on  the  test? 

I'll  look  over  the  papers  to-night. 

The  next  evening  all  the  teachers  of 
the  building  assembled  in  the  principal's 
office  for  a  conference  on  arithmetic  and 
Dr.  Addsom,  the  superintendent,  was 
there.  He  read  the  results  of  the  test 
from  all  the  8th  grades  in  the  city.  He 
said  in  explanation  that  in  the  grading 
of  the  papers  each  answer  counted  100% 
or  0.  No  answer  was  considered  cor- 
rect if  it  had  even  one  figure  wrong. 
He  said  that  337  pupils  had  taken  the 
test  and  132  (or  nearly  40%)  solved 
every  one  correctly.  Eight  pupils  were 
below  50%,  and  not  one  missed  all. 
The  eight  who  were  below  50%  were 
scattered  among  as  many  different 
rooms   and   none   of  them  were  pf  the 
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number  who  had  been  considered  on  the 
list  for  promotion. 

My  room,  said  Miss  Works,  mad9 
an  average  of  97%.  Only  one  went 
below  90  and  that  was  Harry  Goldrox. 
He  made  only  70%. 

Well,  said  Miss  Gradem,  that  is  pretty 
good  for  him.  I  had  him  in  the  fourth 
grade  and  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
promoted,  but  his  mother  came  and  said 
if  I  would  promote  him  she  would  have 
him  study  during  the  summer  while  they 
were  at  the  lake;  but  I  do  not  believe 
he  ever  hurt  himself  studying  any  place. 
He  couldn't  read  well,  and  his  spelling 
was  worse  than  his  arithmetic.  All  he 
was  good  in  was  drawing. 

Dr.  Addsom  overheard  this  little  con- 
versation and  when  he  began  to  com- 
ment on  the  results  of  the  test  he  said, 
"I  think  it  has  been  clearly  proven  that 
we  do  teach  the  fundamentals  in  this 
city,  and  yet  there  is  some  reason  for 
the  criticism  which  comes  from  various 
sources  and  especially  from  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  on  the  inefficiency 
of  pupils  and  on  their  inability  to  mea- 
sure up  in  spelling,  English,  and  espe- 
cially the  operations  which  require  rapid 
and  accurate  work  in  the  simple  pro- 
cesses of  arithmetic.  The  criticisms  are 
perhaps  just,  especially  when  we  take 
into  the  account  that  pupils  from  our 
very  best  schools  in  the  country  fail 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  advanced 
work.  But  the  reason  for  this  failure 
must  not  be  attributed  wholly  to  an 
overcrowded  curriculum,  to  correlation, 
or  to  too  little  time  given  to  the  teaching 
of  fundamentals.  I  really  believe  we 
are  now  giving  too  much  time  to  the 
fundamentals;  especially  is  this  true 
with  arithmetic.  We  do  not  need  more 
time  so  much  as  we  need  more  definite 
aim  and  more  drill  upon  the  essentials, 
and  a  better  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
superintendent  and  teachers  of  what  are 
essentials.  The  trouble  is  not  that  we 
do  not  teach  the  fundamentals,  but  that 


we  are  not  careful  enough  in  grading 
results.  We  do  teach  the  fundamentals 
and  teach  them  wefl.  H  we  have  not 
taught  the  fundamentals  of  itrithmetic, 
how  could  so  many  pupils  solve  the 
problems  involving  these  principles  so 
accurately  and  so  readily?  But  we  allow 
our  better  judgment  to  be  overruled 
by  the  fear  that  the  superintendent  will 
think  we  are  not  doing  our  duty  if  sev- 
eral are  not  promoted,  or  by  being  un- 
duly influenced  by  parents  who  would 
feel  so  "humiliated"  if  their  children 
did  not  pass. 

What  we  need  is  not  teachers  who 
know  the  fundamentals  more  thor- 
oughly, but  teachers  who  are  able  ta 
show  the  kind  of  backbone  needed  on 
promotion  day  rather  than  the  kind  they 
show  on  reception  occasions  in  full 
dress. 

Keep  the  child  on  the  fundamentals 
till  he  has  an  adequate  working  knowl- 
edge of  them,  whether  it  takes  3  months 
or  3  years.  If  the  child  is  simply  to 
remain  in  one  grade  just  one  term  or 
one  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  his 
promotion  depends  on  time  rather  than 
on  ability,  then  we  need  not  expect  good 
results.  If  such  a  plan  is  followed,  it 
will  not  be  long  till  some  Chicago  edu- 
cator, or  college  professor  who  is  now 
kicking  on  the  teaching  done  by  the 
very  teacher  whom  he  sO  highly  recom- 
mended for  the  place,  will  advocate  the 
building  of  school  houses  12  stories 
high,  equipped  with  Are  escapes  and 
elevators,  each  story  consisting  of  one 
room  furnished  with  library,  blackboard, 
teacher  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia 
which  goes  to  make  up  a  modem  school 
room.  Thirty  or  forty  of  the  six-year- 
old  boys  and  girls  will  be  placed  in  the 
elevator  on  the  first  floor  and  started 
on  their  upward  course  through  the 
school  system  —  not  necessarily  in  search 
of  knowledge,  but  in  a  position  that 
they  cannot  escape  it.  As  the  elevator 
slowly    passes    to    the    next    room,    the 
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regular  teacher,  principal,  supervisor, 
and  each  special  teacher  pours  in.  just 
the  amount  of  knowledge  required  in  the 
assignment  furnished  by  the  superin- 
tendent. This  process  is  repeated  as 
the  elevator  with  its  precious  freight 
passes  each  room  until  they  go  through 
the  twelfth  story,  fasten  their  class  col- 
ors to  the  highest  point  on  the  roof, 
tell  to  their  admiring  parents  that  "Be- 
yond the  Alps  Lies  Italy,"  have  their 
pictures  taken  with  diplomas'  in  hand, 
then  go  down  the  fire  escape  and  out 
into  the  busy  world  prepared  for  its 
active  duties  —  so  long  as  they  do  not 
run  against  something  which  requires 
a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals.  By 
this  system  of  elevators  the  sp^ed  is 
regulated  by  the  janitor,  and  in  case 
there  is  a  criticism  upon  the  schools, 
the  blame  can  be  placed  where  it  be- 
longs." 

When  Dr.  Addsom  stopped,  Miss 
White  and  Miss  Blue  both  looked  at 
Miss  Works,  then  at  the  superintend- 
ent, then  at  one  another,  and  said  noth- 
ing. 

Dr.  Addsom  broke  the  silence  by  sug- 
gesting that  if  all  the  teachers  would 
do  their  work  as  well  as  Miss  Drillum 
had  done,  and  be  as  careful  in  grading 
and  promoting  pupils  as  she  had  been, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  thinking 
of  this  novel  plan  and  there  would  be 
no  just  cause  for  complaint  from  thos^ 
who  could  not  do  the  work  nearly  so 
well    if   they   had    the   opportunity. 

After  a  few  announcements  in  re- 
gard to  the  work  for  the  next  month 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  next  morning  there  was  an  in- 
formal gathering  of  the  teachers  whose 
rooms  are  on  the  first  floor.  At  first 
Miss  Gradem  was  inclined  to  be  a 
little  jealous  of  Miss  Drillum,  but  after 
a  friendly  investigation  of  each  other's 
methods  and  the  results  as  shown  by 
their  last  test,  each   went  to  her  room 


with  a  different  notion  of  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  her  own  particular  grade. 

Miss  Blue  said  to  Miss  White  I  do 
teach  the  fundamentals.  Now  do  you 
think  if  I  can  be  a  little  more  careful 
in  my  grading  and  promotions'  that  the 
results  will  not  be  subject  to  such  ad- 
verse   criticism? 

Why,  sure. 

» 

SUPERVISION   AND   INSTRUC- 
TION. 

SUPT.    C.    L.   BOYER. 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  day  is 
how  to  secure  the  best  intsruction  under 
competent  supervision.  It  is  no  longer 
a.  matter  of  earnest  and  conscientious 
teaching,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  concen- 
trated effort  and  skillful  teaching  that 
counts  in  the  educational  world  to-day. 
So  great  are  the  demands  for  broad 
scholarship  and  highly  effective  service 
in  all  the  avenues  of  life  that  only  the 
best  preparation  under  the  wisest  educa- 
tional guidance  will  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

The  problem  of  supervision  involves 
the  selection  of  good  teachers  and  the 
improvement  of  teachers  selected.  This 
it  seems  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  supervision.  I  am  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  the  superintend- 
ent who  makes  the  selection  is  a  man 
of  broad  scholarship,  profound  wisdom 
and  abundant  discretion. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  nec- 
essary qualities  of  good  teachers  that 
it  seems  only  presumptuous  to  discuss 
them  in  this  paper,  but  this  phase  of 
supervision  is  claiming  the  attention  of 
superintendents  in  Ohio  just  now  in 
a  way  that  it  has  never  done  before. 
Before  the  close  of  the  schools  this  year 
it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  meet  su- 
perintendents in  their  neighboring 
towns  and  cities  who  were  there  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  best  teach- 
ers, making  note  of  their  qualities  and 
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inspecting  the  work  that  was  being 
done.  This  is  encouraging  for  the 
schools.  Every  ambitious  teacher  will 
be  incited  to  do  her  best  at  all  times 
knowing  that  her  work  will  be  subject 
to  inspection  not  only  by  her  own  su- 
perintendent but  by  experts  from  other 
cities.  Let  me  say  in  passing  that  su- 
perintendents are  studying  those  quali- 
ties that  insure  success  not  only  in 
teaching  but  in  the  development  of  char- 
acter. Am  I  willing  to  trust  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  training  of  my 
child  to  this  particular  person?  is  the 
question  that  every  careful  superinten- 
dent will  ask  himself  before  making  a 
selection  of  a  teacher  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
his  schools. 

That  the  instruction  may  be  of  the 
highest  quality  three  results  are  to  be 
accomplished  with  the  teachers  selected : 
(1)  the  right  spirit  must  be  developed 
—  the  wish  to  grow  and  the  willingness 
to  work.  To  accomplish  this  end 
teachers'  meetings  of  various  kinds  are 
needed.  There  should  be  meetings  of 
the  entire  body  of  teachers  not  too  fre- 
quently called.  These  should  be  ad- 
dressed by  some  inspiring  leader,  and 
on  rare  occasions,  by  the  superintendent 
himself.  Such  meetings  are  largely  for 
inspiration,  but  some  general  meetings 
should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  sum- 
ming up  the  good  things  observed  in 
the  schools  and  of  pointing  out  the 
errors  noted.  In  the  grade  meetings 
methods  and  results  are  compared  and 
the  most  effective  teaching  plans  dis- 
cussed. Meetings  in  buildings  and  in 
groups  should  be  held  in  order  to  study 
the  problems  of  all  the  grades  and  to 
give  teachers  an  insight  into  the  work- 
ings of  the  school  system  so  as  to  se- 
cure a  uniform  line  of  progress. 

(2)  The  teachers  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  know  what  better  work 
is  and  how  to  do  it.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  visiting  other  schools.  Sev- 
eral days  each  year  ought  to  be  granted 


to  teachers  to  go  to  neighboring  cities 
to  get  ideas  and  to  gather  material  for 
smoothing  down  the  ruts  of  routine. 
Frequent  visits  to  other  schools  in  the 
same  city  are  beneficial  both  to  the  visit- 
ing teacher  and  to  the  teacher  visited. 
In  all  cases  the  teachers  should  give  an 
account  of  their  visits  either  in  gen- 
eral or  in  group  meetings.  These  re- 
ports are  sources  of  inspiration,  en- 
couragement and  improvement. 

(3)  There  must  be  some  certain 
means  of  rewarding  the  superior 
teacher.  Rewards  for  effective  teach- 
ing may  come  in  the  way  of  better  po- 
sitions in  the  same  city  or  better  posi- 
tions in  other  places.  As  appreciative 
superintendents  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  help  our  teachers  to  better  positions 
even  if  we  lose  the  services  of  those 
teachers  whose  places  will  be  hard  to 
fill.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  urge 
teachers  to  better  efforts  and  to  induce 
boards  of  education  to  pay  better  sal- 
aries thereby  putting  a  premium  on 
good  work  and  encouraging  ambitious 
teachers  from  other  cities  to  apply  for 
positions. 

Above  all,  the  spirit  that  dominates 
the  superintendent  in  the  treatment  of 
his  teachers  will  have  much  to  do  in 
awakening  the  desire  to  give  the  schools 
their  best  service.  If  teachers  are  made 
to  feel  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
schools  is  in  their  hands,  and  are  given 
the  freedom  of  intelligent  workers  be- 
ing made  responsible  for  plans,  meth- 
ods, and  results,  and  that  the  superin- 
tendent is  their  sympathetic  friend  and 
adviser  interested  in  their  success  and  in 
the  highest  good  of  the  public  schools, 
the  right  spirit  and  the  wish  to  do  well 
will  be  awakened  and  developed. 

Supervision  involves  also  the  elimina- 
tion of  poor  teachers  from  the  schools. 
When  it  is  found  that  a  teacher  is  do- 
ing inferior  work  because  of  persistent 
unwillingness  to  improve  or  because  of 
a   want   of   natural    ability,    it   becomes        \ 
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the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  sec 
that  she  resigns  nolens,  volcns.  This 
requires  courage.  But  let  no  one  fear 
to  do  his  duty  in  this  direction  for  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  depends  upon  his 
decision.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  the 
selection  of  teachers,  but  equally  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  removal 
of  teachers  who  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  incapable  and  inefficient.  Just  as 
the  course  of  study  is  made  better  by 
elimination  so  is  the  teaching  corps  im- 
proved by  the  same  process.  It  is  up 
to  the  superintendents  of  the  schools  of 
Ohio  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion by  selection  and  elimination.  Boards 
of  education  have  for  years  had  the  ini- 
tiative in  the  selection  of  teachers,  but 
they  have  not  always  been  guided  by 
unselfish  motives.  As  a  result  there  is 
much  to  eliminate.  And  this  responsi- 
bility of  freeing  the  schools  from  the 
burden  of  objectionable  teachers  now 
rests  upon  the  superintendents.  Let  not 
political,  religious,  nor  social  pull  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  their  duty  in  re- 
generating the  schools  of  Ohio  and  giv- 
ing to  them  the  best  instruction  of  the 
best  men  ^nd  women  of  the  land. 

The  teacher  is  the  life  of  the  school. 
There  can.  be  no  good  schools  with 
poor,  unwilling,  and  inefficient  teach- 
ers. To  make  her  work  bring  the  high- 
est success  the  teacher  must  be  schol- 
arly, sympathetic,  hopeful,  trustful,  tact- 
ful, long-suffering,  large-hearted,  not 
given  to  fretting,  scolding*  or  nagging, 
neither  jealous  nor  envious,  but  always 
willing  to  give  her  best  efforts  to  the. 
children  tinder  her  care  and  ever  loyal 
to  all  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  superintendent  must  supervise 
the  instruction.  As  supervisor  of  in- 
struction it  becomes  his  duty  to  pre- 
I>are  a  course  of  study  or  to  adopt  one 
already  prepared  to  the  needs  of  the 
schools  as  he  may  see  them.  This  may 
not  seem  difficult  to  the  inexperienced 


superintendent,  but  he  who  has  become 
wise  through  years  of  intelligent  super- 
vision will  not  attempt  to  revise  or  pre- 
pare a  new  course  of  study  when  first 
entering  upon  his  duties  in  a  new  field 
of  labor.  At  least  a  year  should  be 
given  to  the  study  of  the  schools  and 
the  requirements  of  the  community  be- 
fore attempting  to  revise  a  course  of 
study  or  prepare  a  new  one.  The  course 
of  study  must  be  made  to  fit  the  schools 
and  the  community.  Many  a  new  su- 
perintendent has  met  his  Waterloo  by 
trying  to  make  the  schools  and  the  com- 
munity fit  into  his  course  of  study.  It 
may  have  been  a  model  of  theoretical 
correctness,  of  sound  sequential  order, 
and  judicious  correlations,  but  became 
as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal 
in  its  application.  I  have  known  schools 
to  be  demoralized  even  by  a  radical 
change  in  text-books.  No  system  of 
schools  can  be  transformed  from  a  poor 
educational  condition  to  a  good  one 
by  revolutionizing  its  course  of  study 
or  its  teaching  body. 

In  his  preparation  of  a  course  of  study 
the  superintendent  must  know  the  real 
and  work  for  the  ideal.  If  there  are 
changes  to  be  made  and  new  things  to 
be  added  to  the  course,  let  him,  as  a  rule, 
first  create  a  sentiment  for  the  new,  so 
that  changes  can  be  made  with  little 
opposition.  Not'  that  he  should  fear  op- 
position, but  that  he  should  ever  keep 
in  mind  that  it  is  co-operation  that  in- 
sures success.  The  superintendent 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the 
hope  for  good  schools  does  not  rest 
in  boards  of  education  nor  in  theoret- 
ical courses  of  study,  but  in  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  general  public.  It 
is,  therefore,  clear  that  his  first  duty 
is  to  determine  the  educational  policy 
of  the  community,  fix  standards  for 
himself,  discover  leaders  to  support  his 
measures  and  set  about  to  make  the  edu- 
cational policy  conform  to  his  ideals. 
It   is   not   within   the   province    of   this 
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paper  to  dictate  M;hat  shall  enter  into 
the  course  of  study,  but  to  discuss  the 
supervision  of  its  application.  The 
teachers  put  the  course  of  study  into 
operation  and  so  are  the  real  factors  in 
the  work  of  education.  That  supervis- 
ion strengthens  their  work  of  instruc- 
tion has  long  since  become  a  settled 
fact.  While  supervision  for  the  assist- 
ance of  teachers  mav  be  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  menace  the  welfare  of 
some  schools,  yet  this  phase  of  super- 
vision should  be  given  some  attention 
because  of  the  liability  to  err  in  this 
direction.  I  firmly  believe  that  super- 
vision is  not  authority  but  ministry. 
Chancellor,  says  that  the  good  supervisor 
comes   to   his   colleagues   to    give    heln, 

,  knowing  so  much  and  being  so  glad  to 
impart  his  knowledge  that  help  follows 
in  due  course.  The  visits  of  the  super- 
intendent to  the  schools  should  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  create  in  the 
teacher  and  the  pupils  a  wish  for  fre- 
quent visits.  One  of  the  higliest  com- 
pliments that  can  be  paid  to  him  is  the 
expression  of  good  will  and  delight 
manifested  by  both  teacher  and  pupils 
when  he  visits  them.  And  I  would  not 
suppress  the  exultant  applause  of  the 
boys  and  girls  which  they  show  when 
the  superintendent  comes.  They  have 
learned  that  he  comes  rather  to  Help 
than  to  find  fault. 

In  his  ministrations  the  superinterd- 
ent  is  ever  ready  to  encourage  the  teach- 
er in  the  performance  of  her  duties.  It 
should  be  his  object  to  lead  the  teacher 
to  discover  her  own  failings.  If  she 
is  noisy,  let  him  direct  her  to  visit  a 
room  of  the  same  grade  in  a  different 
building  where  a  quiet  teacher  is  get- 
ting results.  He  needn't  say  a  word,  but 
she  will  go  back  to  her  work  with  the 
lesson  strongly  impressed  upon  her 
without  the  pain  of  embarrassment  due 
to  direct  criticism.  Criticism  will  at 
times  be  nece«;sary.  but  on  no  occasion 

will     the     superintendent     criticize     her 


methods  of  instruction  before  the  chil- 
dren. A  kindly  suggestion  offered  in 
the  right  spirit  and  at  the  right  time, 
and  the  correction  of  faulty  teaching 
by  illustration  will  do  very  much  more 
than  hasty,  unkind,  and  untimely  criti- 
cism toward  the  development  of  better 
instruction.  I  do  not  want  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  superintendent  should 
not  find  opportunity  to  criticize,  but  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  he  and  his 
teachers  should  be  sympathetic  cowork- 
ers in  the  accomplishment  of  a  common 
end — and  that  end  the  giving  of  the  best 
instruction  to  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  ,to  be  the  men  and  women  of  the 
future.  Many  of  his  teachers  can  in- 
struct better  than  the  superintendent 
and  he  shorld  not  hesitate  to  acknowl- 
edge it. 

The  quality  of  the  instruction  depends 
much  more  upon  the  teachers  in  actual 
charge  of  the  work  than  upon  the  super- 
intendent ard  he  ought  to  make  them 
feel  that  the  success  of  the  schools  is 
due  most  largely  to  their  efforts.  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  that  superin- 
tendent who  constantly  makes  his  teach- 
ers feel  that  he  alone  is  responsible  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  schools 
and  that  their  work  pales  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  to  what  he 
has  to  do.  The  true  superintendent 
seeks  the  general  welfare  in  forget  ful- 
ness of  his  immediate  concerns. 

To  further  assist  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion, the  superintendent  must  develop 
in  considerable  detail,  the  material  for 
each  grade,  year  by  year,  and  month 
by  month,  and  discuss  the  work  with 
his  teachers.  This  is  important  because 
it  tends  to  harmonize  the  work  and  to 
imify  effort.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  superintendent  should  waste 
much  of  his  time  in  the  matter  of  de- 
tails. There  should  be  no  tendency  to 
make  prominent  the  mechanical  phase 
of  school  supervision  and  to  leave  little 
planning   for   thp   teachers   to   do.     Th' 
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teachers  are  made  better  and  more  ef- 
ficient by  having  to  work  out  some  of 
the  details  of  their  jrade.  They  are 
inspired  to  better  effort  when  they  feel 
that  some  of  the  planning  devolves 
upon  them.  In  anv  case  I  would  not 
have  my.  teachers  feel  that  they  are  only 
carrying  out  the  plans  and  perhaps 
whims  of  their  superintendent,  but  that 
they  are  a  living  part  of  all  the  educa- 
tional work  that  is  done. 

The  few  minutes  that  have  h*»en  allot- 
ted to  me  for  this  paper  will  not  permit 
me  to  even  touch  on  all  the  phases  of 
supervision  and  instruction,  but  I  want 
to  suggest  in  mere  outline  a  few  points 
in  addition  to  those  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed. 

The  superintendent  will  establish  a 
fairly  uniform  standard  of  promotion, 
will  advise  and  counsel  with  his  teachers 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  work  of 
the  schools,  will  organize  and  arrange 
school  exhibits,  will  represent  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  schools  to  the  pub- 
lic in  general  and  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion in  particular,  and  will  keep  con- 
stantly before  his  teachers  broad  con- 
ceptions and  high  ideals.  He  will  rare- 
ly, if  ever  dictate  to  his  teachers,  but 
■will  give  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
consistent  with  unity.  He  will  give 
them  opportunity  to  study  and  to  think 
and  to  be  original  in  their  methods 
so  as  to  awaken  in  them  a  never-failing 
determination  to  succeed.  If  such  a 
spirit  dominate  the  superintendent  his 
supervision  will  serve  its  highest  pur- 
pose and  the  instruction  will  bring  the 
right  results. 

DISCUSSION   BY  F.   P.  GEIGER,  CANAL  DOVER, 
OHIO. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  As- 
sociation: 

I  endorse  most  heartily  the  contents 
of  Superintendent  Boyer's  paper.  He 
has  treated  this  broad  and  vital  subject 
in  an  attractive  way.     In  the  few  min- 


utes allotted  to  me  for  the  discussion 
of  this  paper,  it  shall  not  be  my  purpose 
to  indulge  in  glittering  generalities  con- 
cerning the  many  things  that  might 
come  under  the  comprehensive  'subject, 
"Supervision  and  Instruction."  It  shall 
be  my  purpose  rather  to  give  a  simple 
discussion  of  a  few  salient  points  con- 
cerning the  co-operation  of  superintend- 
ent and  teachers  in  striving  for  the 
common  end,  the  education  of  the  child. 

In  the  first  place  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  superintendent  should  be 
a  man  of  rigid  integrity  and  of  uncom- 
promising educational  convictions.  If 
he  is  to  achieve  signal  success,  he  must 
be  the  embodiment  of  all  that  he  expects 
his  teachers  and  pupils  to  be.  No  sys- 
tem of  schools  can  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  superintendent.  He  mu^t  pos- 
sess that  breadth  of  view  which  is  so 
essential  in  giving  suggestions  to  all 
who  are  working  with  him.  Since  co- 
operation is  the  key  to  success,  he  must 
at  all  hazards  have  the  hearty  co-oper- 
ation of  the  teachers  in  everything  that 
he  undertakes.  He  should  endeavor  so 
far  as  possible  to  estabhsh  cordial  and 
sympathetic  relations  with  every  teacher. 
He  must  have  an  abiding  faith  in  his 
teachers  and  convince  them  that  he  is 
their  sincere  and  helpful  friend.  The 
familiar  motto,  "^ch  for  all  and  all 
for  each,"  indicates  the  spirit  in  which 
teachers  and  superintendent  should  la- 
bor together  in  their  efforts  to  convert 
our  heterogeneous  juvenile  population 
into  an  intelligent  and  useful  citizen- 
ship. 

The  late  Arnold  Tompkins  has  well 
said  that  school  supervision  consists  of 
two  distinct  phases:  that  of  supervising 
the  conditions  of  instruction  and  that 
of  supervising  instruction  itself.  We 
all  know  that  the  modern  school-house, 
properly  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated  as 
well  as  properly  furnished  and  equipped, 
affords  an  environment  in  which  both 
teachers   and   pupils   are   encouraged   to 
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do  their  best  work.  The  proper  grad- 
ation and  distribution  of  pupils  is  neces- 
sary. The  introduction  of  text-books 
whose  treatment  of  subjects  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  best  modern  methods,  is 
essential.  The  peculiar  satisfaction  of 
receiving  adequate  remuneration  for  her 
services  is  quite  an  incentive  to  the 
teacher  in  the  class-room.  All  these 
and  other  minor  conditions  that  might 
be  mentioned  are  conducive  to  better 
instruction,  but  all  will  readily  concede 
that  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
superintendent  are:  first,  the  making 
and  administering  of  the  course  of  study, 
and  the  readjusting  of  the  course  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  new  conditions  as 
they  arise;  second,  appointing  the  best 
teachers  available,  placing  them  in  po- 
sitions where  they  can  make  the  best 
use  of  their  natural  talents,  and  then 
leading,  guiding  and  inspiring  them  to 
their  best  efforts. 

Fortunately  the  law  in  Ohio  places 
the  appointment  of  teachers  where  of 
right  it  belongs.  One  of  the  best  tests 
of  a  superintendent  is  the  kind  of  teach- 
ers he  puts  into  the  vacant  positions  and 
retains  in  the  schools.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  secure  the  teachers  that  are 
best  adapted  to  the  positions  in  ques- 
tion and  then  to  stimulate  them  to 
self -improvement  while  they  are  teach- 
ing. It  is  well  to  remember  that  teach- 
ers cannot  begin  ready  made.  Peda- 
gogical learning  must  be  wedded  to 
practice.  The  ideal  teacher  is  not  the 
one  that  is  perfect  but  rather  the  one 
that  pushes  vigorously  on  toward  bet- 
ter things.  To  my  mind,  the  best  help 
that  a  superintendent  can  give  to  his 
teachers  is  the  help  that  will  help  them 
to  help  themselves.  I  believe  that  we, 
as  superintendents,  should  make  an  ef- 
fort to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  me- 
chanical work  that  may  be  required  of 
teachers  outside  of  school  hours  so  that 
they  can  use  that  time  for  self-culture. 
Every  teacher  possesses  a  certain  amount 


of  vitality  and  as  much  as  possible 
ought  to  be  conserved  for  use  in  the 
school-room.  The  superintendent  should 
be  conspicuous  as  a  leader  of  thought 
and  by  general  guidance  he  ought  to 
lead  the  teachers  to  a  higher  profes- 
sional life.  He  must  endeavor  to 
reach  the  pupils  through  the  teachers. 
A  pronlirient  educational  writer  has 
said :  A  superintendent  is  not  a  superin- 
tendent unless  his  best  conceptions  of 
educative  processes  find  their  way 
through  the  teacher  into  the  life  of 
the  pupil. 

The  course  of  study  at  best  can  only 
be  suggestive.  In  its  administration 
there  should  be  substantial  uniformity 
but  in  most  instances  the  teachers  must 
be  left  largely  to  their  own  resources 
in  working  out  these  details.  In  these 
the  head  of  the  system  should  lay  no 
clamp  upon  the  teachers.  He  has  been 
defined  as  "an  educational  expert  who 
does  not  waste  his  time  in  mechanical 
detail."  He  has  no  right  to  cramp  a 
teacher's  freedom  and  individuality. 
Free  inventiveness  and  originality  00 
the  part  of  teachers  is  always  appropriate. 
It  is  too  often  the  tendency  of  school 
systems  to  subordinate  individuals  and 
to  destroy  individuality.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  will  dampen  the  ardor  of  pro- 
gressive teachers  more  quickly  than  to 
require  them  to  do  their  work  with 
machine-like  precision,  while  exper- 
ience has  taught  us  that  teachers  will 
work  more  cheerfully  and  better  when 
allowed    to    have    reasonable    freedom. 

The  superintendent  should  be  a  model 
rather  than  a  critic.  This  means  that 
he  should  be  a  teacher  primarily.  Other 
things  being  equal,  that  superintednent 
is  best  who  has  worked  his  way  up  from 
the  ranks.  Enthusiasm  engenders  en- 
thusiasm. If  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  himself,  he  will  not  likely  be  dis- 
appointed in  his  teachers.  It  ill  be- 
,  comes  him  to  criticise  a  teacher's  me- 
thod unless  he  can  offer  something  bet- 
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ter  as  a  substitute.  When  cordial  re- 
lations exist  between  teachers  and  su- 
perintendent, they  always  manifest  a 
disposition  to  try  to  please  him.  Things 
which  he  does  not  approve  usually  van- 
ish without  direct  criticism.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  we  do  not  take  the  time 
to  praise  our  teachers  enough  for  the 
excellent  work  they  do.  If  they  teach 
certain  things  better  than  we  could 
teach  them,  why  should  we  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  that  fact?  Why  not  give 
them  full  credit  for  what  they  deserve? 
We  should  cause  them  to  feel  that  their 
good  work  is  appreciated  and  that  we 
trust  them.  We  should  urge  them  to 
stand  for  self-respect  and  encourage 
them  in  their  rights.  We  should  look 
for  their  aims,  ambitions,  and  merits, 
and  not  for  their  weaknesses  and  faults. 
An  ounce  of  commendation  from  us  is 
worth  more  to  them  than  a  pound  of 
criticism.  Their  efforts  flourish  in  the 
warm  sunshine  of  genial  approval.  The 
faultfinder  never  rings  true,  and  he 
never  rings  so  untrue  as  when  he  is  the 
one  who  ought  to  stand  as  a  model  for 
both  teachers  and  pupils. 

I  have  tried  to  emphasize  the  fol- 
lowing points:  that  the  success  of  any 
system  of  schools  depends  upon  the 
sympathetic  co-operation  of  all  con- 
cerned; that  the  condition  of  school- 
buildings,  text-books  and  various  ap- 
pliances, has  much  to  do  with  general 
results;  that  the  superintendent  should 
exercise  great  care  in  the  appointment 
of  teachers  and  give  constant  attention 
to  their  improvement;  that  the  teach- 
ers must  have  a  reasonable  degree  of 
freedom  in  the  application  of  the  course 
of  study;  and  that  the  superintendent 
should  be  a  model  teacher  offering  com- 
mendation rather  than  criticism.  If 
teachers  and  superintendents  combine 
their  efforts  under  such  conditions,  the 
crowning  result  will  be  a  more  har- 
monious development  of  the  pupils. 


QUANTITY     AND     QUALITY     IN 
.     HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

F.   B.   PEARSON. 

As  to  quantity  little  need  be  said  since 
this  is  determined  by  the  colleges  with 
complacent  finality.  True,  some  efforts 
have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  those 
who  do  not  expect  to  take  a  college 
course  but  the  results  have  not  been 
altogether  satisfactory.  So  that,  as  a 
general  proposition,  we  may  say  that 
high  schools  have  but  little  to  do  in 
determining  the  quantity  of  their,  own 
work;  Pupils  enter  high  school  labeled 
for  college  and  the  business  of  the 
school,  is  to  meet  the  conditions  which 
the  colleges  impose.  Nor,  indeed,  can 
any  one  reasonably  complain.  In  the 
rush  for  the  "big  stick"  the  colleges 
arrived  first  and  this  instrument  they 
wield  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  In  Minnesota 
and  Michigan  the  high  schools  secured 
this  "big  stick"  by  adopting  uniform  high 
school  courses  and  the  colleges  accept 
their  graduates  with  no  loss  of  poise 
or  temper.  On  the  principle  that  the 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth  the  high 
schools  of  Ohio  ought  to  be  large 
holders  of  real  estate  by  now,  for  they 
have  submitted  meekly  and  indeed,  al- 
most tamely  to  the  dictates  of  the  col- 
leges. "Ours  not  to  reason  why;  ours 
but  to  do  or  die."  However,  truth  com- 
pels the  statement  that  some  of  our 
Ohio  college^  do  not  prove  faithful  to 
their  own  entrance  requirements.  (This 
statement  will  be  verified  upon  appli- 
cation.) They  seem  to  have  a  side  en- 
trance for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  do  n©t  or  can  not  complete  the 
high  school  course.  On  this  point  Pre- 
sident Hyde  of  Bowdoin  says,  "Let  us 
understand  once  for  all  that  any  col- 
lege or  university  that  is  found  setting 
its  standard  lower  in  fact  than  it  sets 
it  on  paper,  or  in  its  tacit  agreements, 
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is  tl»ereby  guilty  of  the  same  act  as  the 
dry  goods  merchant  who  shortens  his 
yard-stick ;  as  the  grocer  who  shrinks 
his  measures ;  as  the  coal  dealer  who 
lightens  his  ton.  By  all  means  let  us 
have  competition  between  the  colleges. 
Let  us  have  competition  in  athletics ; 
competition  in  equipment ;  competition 
in  courses  offered ;  competition  in  eco- 
nomy; competition  in  character  of  stu- 
dents ; :  .  competition  in  the  standing 
and  record  of  graduates:  but  let  us 
remember  that  cutting  down  educational 
standards  is  not  competing;  it  is  cheat- 
ing —  cheating  the  student,  cheating  the 
schools,  cheating  the  public,  cheating  the 
State." 

This  is  putting  it  rather  more  strongly 
than  a  high  school  man  would  care  to 
put  it,  but  coming,  as  it  docs,  from 
a  college  president,  it  makes  a  good 
quotation.  Grant's  sale  of  the  horse 
aptly    illustrates   the   case. 

Coming  back  now  to  the  question  of 
quantity,  to  do  all  that  the  colleges  re- 
quire as  well  as  the  best  high  school 
teachers  wish  it  done  would  require 
nothing  short  of  five  years;  and  this 
menus  that  quality  in  high  school  work 
is  sacrificed  to  quantity,  and  this  be- 
cause of  the  demands  of  the  colleges. 
Education,  at  its  best,  is  a  question  of 
spirit,  but  the  attitude  of  the  colleges 
seems  to  put  the  emphasis  upon  the 
letter.  One  boy  with  one  oration  of 
Cicero  may  be  better  able  to  do  the 
college  work  than  another  with  six,  and 
no  one  knows  this  better  than  the 
teacher,  but  the  blanks  on  the  certificates 
must  be  properly  filled  out,  or  the  boy 
is  promptly  consigned  t^  outer  dark- 
ness  in   spite  of  his  teacher's  appeal. 

Quantity  can  be  measured  in  terms 
of  percents,  books,  chapters,  pages ; 
quality  can  not  be  thus  measured,  and, 
in  our  educational  processes,  we  still 
cling  to  the  notion  that  everything  is 
nii'aMir.ible.  A  college  diploma  and  a 
teacher's   certificate   are   still   considered 


incontrovertible  proofs   that  the  holder 
of   these   can   teach   school   in  spite  of 
examples   to    the    contrary.     Assuredly, 
we  must  have  the  quantity  but  we  have 
traveled  far  enough  between  these  fence- 
rows   of   quantity    and   ought   to  break 
through    these    now    and    revel   in   the 
green    fields   of   beauty   on   either  side. 
Some  one   has   said  that   "education  is 
an    organic    development    rightly    mea- 
surable   only    in    terms    of    power,   ex- 
pansion,  purpose."    A    college   diploma 
is    no    evidence   that    the    possesor   can 
work  out  to  the  limits  of  this  definition 
in    his   teaching.     Nor,    again,   will   the 
mere   process   of  preparing    for  college 
meet    the    requirements    of    this   defini- 
tion."   The    college    graduate    may   pre- 
pare the  boy  for  college  in  all  the  Eng- 
lish literary  studies  and  still  never  have 
touched   the   boy's    inner   self   with   the 
live  coal  from  off  the  altar  of  literature. 
It  is  just  possible  for  the  boy  to  con- 
sider  all   these   as   mere  pawns   on   the 
chess-board   in    the   game   of   preparing 
for  college,  whereas  he  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  they  are  the  food  and  drink 
that  nourish  him  into  a  broader,  deeper. 
saner,   better   life.     Instead   of   thinking 
that   he    is   getting   ready   to   do   things 
he  should  be  made  to^  feel    (not  think) 
that  he   is  doing  things  right  now  and 
that    the    doing   now    is    preparing   him 
for    what    the    future    holds    in    store, 
whether  college  work  or  something  else. 
Instead  of  detaching  a  part  of  his  real 
self    for    the    work    of    preparing    for 
college  the  whole  boy  ought  to  be   fo- 
cused upon  the  work  in  hand,  so  that 
he    may   feel   that   each    day's    work    is 
an  achievement   that   is  worth  while   in 
and  of   itself.    This,   in   large  measure, 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  teacher 
and  the  quality  of  the  teacher  determines 
the  quality  of  the  teaching,  and  neither 
a  college  diploma  nor  a  teacher's   cer- 
tificate can  discover  or  show  this  quality 
in  the  teacher.     Given  two  teachers  with 
diplomas  and  certificates  of  equal  g^rade. 
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one  may  have  this  quality  and  the  other 
lack  it.  Turning  pages  is  not  teaching, 
never  has  been,  and  never  will  be.  The 
process  is  far  more  vital  than  that.  The 
two  boys  who,  the  other  day,  exhibited 
as  their  commencement  exercise  a  com- 
plete and  eflFective  wireless  telegraphic 
mechanism,  illustrate  the  sort  of  teach- 
ing that  touches  life  in  relation  to  "ex- 
pansion, power,  purpose."  These  two 
boys  wound  by  hand  what  was  equiva- 
lent to  forty-five  miles  of  wire,  wind- 
ing fifteen  miles  of  wire  the  third  time, 
working  on  the  machine  hours  every 
day  for  three  months.  Their  college 
preparatory  work  was  well  done,  but 
during  those  three  months  it  was  alto- 
gether minor.  Their  power,  expansion, 
purpose  can  not  be  incorporated  in  their 
grade  in  physics.  The  teacher  or  the 
pupil' whose  spirit  and  work  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  limits  of  his  task  is 
missing  somewhat  of  the  joy  of  living. 
The  teacher  who  can  stimulate  boys 
to  this  sort  of  work  is  a  real  teacher  — 
one  who  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
this  preparatory  work  but  use?  this 
as  a  means  to  a  noble  end,  the  work  of 
producing  efficient  and  effective  men  and 
women. 

So  long  as  we  emphasize  quantity 
rather  than  quality  so  long  will  there 
be  a  demand  for  "ponies,"  "keys,"  books 
of  questions  and  answers — all  that  long 
train  of  pitiable  unpedagogical  calam- 
ities— and  cupidity  will  supply  the  de- 
mand. Our  present  quantitative  process 
permits  the  teaching  of  subjects  by  peo- 
ple who  are  not  even  students  of  those 
subjects.  In  United  States  history  we 
continue  to  ask  ten  little  questions  about 
the  X.  Y.  Z.  papers.  Mason  and  Slidell, 
and  the  like,  and  the  applicant  who  an- 
swers six  or  seven  of  these  questions  is 
certified  to  teach  the  subject  though  he 
may  never  have  read  a  book  of  real 
history.  Thus  this  teacher  is  encour' 
aged  to  perpetuate  the  traditional  re- 
gime.    A    young    man   wrote    forty-five 


minutes  upon  the  subject  "The  Result 
of  Alexander's  Conquest  on  the  Civil- 
ization of  Asia"  and  was  admitted  Jto- 
college  so  far  as  history  was  concerned. 
Some  day  we  shall  be  wise  enough  to 
give  some  such  test  as  that  to  applicants 
for  teachers'  certificates.  If  you  will 
stimulate  my  child  to  read  Motley's 
"The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic"  and 
Irving's  "The  Life  of  Washington"  I'll 
freely  forgive  you  the  best  half  dozen 
histories  you  may  name.  If  the  boy 
reads  these  two  great  works  I  shall 
know  that,  in  due  time,  he  will  read 
Green,  Mommsen,  Bancroft,  Rhodes 
and  the  others  and  that  because  he  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  history.  With  a 
taste  for  quality  the  quantity  will  read- 
ily care  for  itself. 

A  recent  book  uses  the  expression 
"wise  and  stupid"  and  I,  for  one,  would 
be  quite  willing  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  the  wisdom  if  by  that  means  we 
might  be  rid  of  the  stupidity,  by  which 
is  meant  that  the  high  schools  ought 
"to  seek  inner  activity  rather  than  for- 
mal objective  completeness"  The  best 
•teachers  are  doing  this  although  it  was 
not  so  "nominated  in  the  bond"  when 
they  graduated  from  college,  or  took 
their  examination.  They  have  risen 
superior  to  the  system.  They  have 
gone  from  the  low  grounds  of  quan- 
tity up  to  the  heights  of "  quality  and 
have  led  their  pupils  with  them,  and 
the  glorious  view  that  stretches  out 
from  this  vantage  place  brings  joy  to 
teacher  and  pupil  alike.  On  the  sunlit 
summit  the  pupil  bids  the  teacher  a 
grateful  and  affectionate  farewell  that 
he  may  hasten  on  to  possess  the  goodly 
heritage  that  invites  him;  and  the  teach- 
er is  thankful  that  he  has  been  able  to 
do  that  for  this  pupil  that  can  be  meas- 
ured only  in  terms  of  power,  expansion, 
purpose.  That  he  has  awakened  this 
boy,  the  whole  boy,  and  sees  him  now  in 
his  yearning  for  the  good  things  that 
lie  beyond.     The  teacher  in  his  joy  for- 
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gets  about  per  cents  and  college  cer- 
tificates, and  revels  in  the  belief  that 
this  boy,  his  boy,  is  safe.  Truly,  the 
letter,  quantity,  killeth,  but  the  spirit, 
quality,  maketh  alive. 

DISCUSSION. 

SUPT.  F.  W.  WARNER. 

When  the  committee  wrote  me  about 
this  paper  and  who  was  to  write  it  I 
readily  consented  because  I  knew  .it 
would  contain  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality.  I  can  only  •  emphasize  a  few 
of  the  facts  which  you  already  know. 
I  well  remember  some  of  the  subjects 
I  did  not  like.  I  remember  algebra 
and  I  remember  my  teacher  in  the  high 
school.  I  said  to  her  I  like  to  have 
facts,  there  is  nothing  in  a  supposition. 
I  remember  her  saying  to  me  you  are  too 
much  matter  of  fact.  I  remember  also 
how  I  did  hate  grammer.  We  had  to 
get  so  many  pages.  It  was  quantity  and 
not  quality.  Then  a  time  came  when 
I  began  to  understand  these  things 
and  to  get  the  real  quality  of  the  thing. 
Then  you  remember  how  you  enjoyed 
these  things  when  they  became  clear  to 
you.  I  thought  yesterday  as  L  stood  in 
Tiffin  and  saw  them  building  the  mon- 
ument to  Gen.  Gibson  of  how  he  read 
certain  books  over  and  over  again.  I 
remember  how  he  could  quote  from  the 
Bible.  He  seemed  to  know  it  by  heart. 
I  thought  as  I  stood  there  this  man 
knew  his  books  well  and  it  is  a  good 
example  for  us.  He  knew  these  books 
perfectly  and  would  say  he  had  a  better 
education  than  if  he  had  gone  into  a 
library  and  got  a  smattering  of  many 
books.  I  think  there  is  danger  of  read- 
ing too  much.  My  boys  get  too  many 
books.  I  would  rather  have  them  read 
a  few  books  and  read  ihem  well.  I 
sometimes  think  our  high  schools  make 
a  mistake  by  reading  too  many  books 
and  doirtg  too  many  things.  We  are 
after    (|uantity     rather    than  quality.     I 


say  to  my  teachers,  do  half  of  the  sched- 
uled work  and  do  it  right.  I  believe  if 
the  boy  does  his  work  thoroughly 
though  less  of  it  he  will  be  a  better  man 
and  better  prepared  to  enter  college  than 
if  he  skims  over  a  great  quantity  of 
work.  I  remember  once  in  Seneca 
county  of  an  applicant  for  a  teachers' 
certificate  who  did  not  answer  any  of 
the  questions  on  the  paper  but  answered 
ten  other  questions  that  he  said  he  con- 
sidered just  as  important.  I  often 
thought  about  this  case  and  I  do  not 
know  but  what  he  should  have  been 
granted  a  certificate.  This  examination 
is  a  good  deal  of  'a  lottery  anyhow. 
Out  of  a  possible  thousand  questions  a 
man  might  be  ignorant  of  990  and  yet 
know  the  ten  questions  that  you  would 
ask  and  thereby  receive  a  100  per  cent 
in  history,  I  remember  when  I  went 
into  the  high  schopl  I  was  the  only 
boy  in  the  class  and  I  said  I  will  not 
struggle  for  any  of  the  class  honors 
but  will  try  to  get  all  the  good  out  of 
the  coucse  that  I  can.  •  I  think  I  got 
twice  as  much  out  of  that  course  as 
any  girl  in  the  class.  I  was  in  the  class 
for  the  work  and  I  got  the  results.  I 
sometimes  said  I  did  not  know  when  I 
did  krow  because  I  wanted  to  be  gal- 
lant. I  put  a  large  emphasis  on  doing 
a  little  and  doing  it  well.  It  is  better 
to  get  3  problems  right  and  know  all 
about  them  than  to  work  out  twice  as 
many  and  not  thoroughly  understand 
them. 

I  think  we  should  pi:t  greater  empha- 
sis on  the  quality  of  the  work  rather 
than  the  quantity  of  it.  I  think  the  boy 
who  works  out  5  problems  carefully 
is  better  equipped  than  the  boy  who 
skims  over  10  problems  in  order  to  get 
the  per  cent.  I  hope  the  day  is  coming 
when  we  can  reduce  the  quantity  and 
raise  the  quality  of  our  work.  1  would 
rather  have  my  boys  do  a  few  things 
well  than  to  do  many  things  poorly.  I 
was  thinking  of  the  illustration  of  the 
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boys  in  the  paper  who  devised  the  wire- 
less telegraphy.  They  may  not  have  had 
a  high  per  cent  but  they  knew  how  to  do 
things  and  to  accomplish  things.  I 
think  the  quality  depends  largely  on  the 
teacher.  If  the  teacher  will  he  can 
make  the  work  thorough.  My  stu- 
dents used  to  call  me  Mr.  Why  because 
I  was  constantly  aksing  them  that  ques- 
tion. I  did  not  care  how  well  they 
could  recite  the  printed  matter.  I  want- 
ed to  know  the  reason  for  it.  I  always 
gave  my  pupils  to  understand  that  they 
must  get  the  quality  in  their  work  if 
they  did  not  get  the  quantity.  In  con- 
clusion - 1  want  to  emphasize  this  fact 
that  the  quantity  will  take  care  of  it- 
•self  if  the  quality  of  the  work  is  right. 

F.  B.  PYER. 

There  is  a  matter  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent to  this  association.       We  have  in 


this  association  an  old  committee  known 
as  the  committee  on  education.  Some 
years  ago  this  committee  made  a  report 
along  these  various  lines  and  I  think 
the  committee  should  be  revived  again. 
I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  have  a 
report  on  the  condition  of  education  in 
Ohio.  This  report  should  take  up  every 
phase  of  the  matter.  In  many  respects 
our  schools  are  20  years  behind  the 
times.  This  committee  should  be  required 
to  report  one  month  in  advance  so  that 
we  may  be  ready  to  discuss  its  features. 
I  move  that  the  committee  on  education 
be  revived  and  asked  to  report  one 
month  in  advance  of  the  next  annual 
meeting.     Seconded. 

SUPT.    MORRIS. 

I  move  this  motion  be  referred  to 
the  executive  committee  to  be  reported 
back  tomorrow.    Carried. 


WEDNESDAY,  9:30  A.  M. 
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TWENTY  -  THIRD  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  OHIO  TEACH- 
ERS' READING  CIRCLE  TO  THE 
OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

BY    THE    CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY,    J.    J. 
BURNS. 

It  is  fresh  in  your  memories  that  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  body, 
Mrs.  Williams,  the  noble  woman  who, 
for  over  two  decades,  had  been  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control,  handed 
in  her  resignation.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  a  successor  was 
elected,  Supt.  Charles  Haupert,  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  now  officially  given 
me  public  leave  to  speak  to  you. 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

A  balance  of  $1286.81  remained  from 
1904-'05;  paid  by  publishers  for  adver- 
tising, $203.00;  belated  fees  $36.21,  and 
membership  fees  for  the  year  1905-06, 
$1822.06,  —  aggregate  $3348.08 ;  outlay 
for  1905-'06,  $1698.65;  balance.  May  12, 
1906.  $1649.43. 

Outlay  from  May  12  to  June  26,  in- 
cluding salaries  of  Secretary  and  his 
assistant     $944.83;     balance,     June     26, 

$704.60. 

At  this  point  I  may  read  a  list  of  the 
enrollment  by  counties,  to  show  where 
the  O.  T.  R.  C.  has  been  in  the  last 
year  and  where  it  can  prove  an  alibi : 
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Adams   71 

Allen 135 

Ashland  51 

Ashtabula   0 

Athens   500 

Auglaize 89 

Belmont 180 

Brown    48 

Butler 47 

Carroll  96 

Champaign   138 

Clark    18 

Clermont  90 

Clinton 0 

Columbiana    2 

Coshocton  55 

Crawford    81 

Cuyahoga    56 

Darke 74 

Defiance 36 

Delaware    82 

Erie    69 

Fairfield 62 

Fayette    38 

Franklin    281 

Fulton    106 

Gallia  129 

Geauga    60 

Greene 176 

Guernsey  0 

Hamilton 884 

Cincinnati   727 

Hancock    0 

Hardin  106 

Harrison   73 

Henry    93 

Highland 0 

Hocking 2 

Holmes    30 

Huron    25 

Jackson   61 

Jefferson   132 

Knox    117 

Lake   0 

Lawrence    60 

Licking    133 

Logan    61 

Lorain    0 

Lucas   176 


Madison    142 

Mahoning   264 

Marion    22 

Medina    173 

Meigs  78 

Mercer  158 

Miami    166 

Monroe    127 

Montgomery    221 

Morgan    93 

Morrow  91 

Muskingum    183 

Noble  52 

Ottawa 47 

Paulding   58 

Perry   ; 157 

Pickaway    62 

Pike    61 

Portage   14 

Preble 82 

Putnam   129 

Richland 153 

Ross  96 

Sandusky    34 

Scioto    28 

Seneca   82 

Shelby   97 

Stark    94 

Summit    33 

Trumbull 67 

Tuscarawas    84 

Union  100 

Van   Wert    21 

Vinton   94 

Warren    54 

Washington    185 

Wayne  134 

Williams   ...• 59 

Wood  43 

Wyandot  45 

North   Carolina    1 

8,594 

i 
From  over  the  border  there  is  a  I 
few  names  in  the  county  records  of 
persons  living  in  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 
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TEACHERS    COURSE  —  TWENTY-FOURTH 
YEAR. 

[Adopted  May  11,  1906.] 

L  Pedagogy:  King's  "Rational  Liv- 
ing." 

II.  Literature:  (a)  Vincent's  "Amer- 
ican Literary  Masters."  (b)  Ma- 
caulay's  "Life  of  Johnson." 

III.  Nature  Study:  (a)  James's  "Prac- 
tical Agriculture."  (b)  Agricul- 
tural College  Extension  Bulle- 
tins —  free. 

These  monthly  bulletins,  beautiful  and 
interesting,  are  offered  to  our  members 
by  the  authorities  of  the  O.  S.  U.,  the 
members'  names  to  go  on  the  list  as 
individual  subscribers.  Over  eight 
thousand  of  these  names  have  been 
copied  from  our  rolls  by  the  assistant 
secretary  O.  T.  R.  C.  in  the  most  legible 
type-writer  hand. 

PUPILS  PRIMARY  COURSE. 

First  Year. 

1.  Three  Years  with  the  Poets 
(Teacher). 

2.  Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morn- 
ing Talks  (Teacher). 

3.  Palmer  and  Brown's  Brownie  Pri- 
mer. 

Second  Year. 

1.  Wiltse's  Folk  Stories. 

2.  The   Hiawatha   Primer. 

3.  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 

Third  Year. 

1.  Hans  Anderson's  Stories. 

2.  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for 
Little  Americans. 

3.  Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Fourth   Year. 

1.  Wilderness  Babies. 

2.  Severance's  David  Copperfield  and 
Oliver  Twist. 

3.  American  Hero  Stories. 


PUPILS     ELEMENTARY    COURSE. 

Fifth   Year, 

1.  Indian    Stories    Retold    from    St.. 
Nicholas. 

2.  Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know. 

3.  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 

Sixth    Year. 

1.  Spyri's  Heidi. 

2.  True's    The    Iron    Star. 

3.  Carpenter's   Europe. 

Seventh   Year. 

1.  Martineau's   Peasant   and    Prince. 

2.  Mowry's  First  Steps  in  the  His- 
tory of  England. 

3.  A  Watcher  in  the  Woods. 

Eighth   Year,  'i{^-^^ 

1.  Long's  American  Poems. 

2.  Lamb's   Tales   from   Shakespeare. 

3.  Treasure  Island. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    COURSE. 

First    Year. 

1.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

2.  Scott's   Ivanhoe. 

3.  (Goldsmith's    Vicar   of   Wakefield. 

Second    Year. 

1.  Shakespeare's  Julius  Csesar. 

2.  Kerst   and   Krehbiel's   Beethoven. 

3.  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Third   Year. 

1.  Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 

2.  Parkman's  La  Salle  and  Discovery 
of  the   Great  West. 

3.  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Fourth   Year. 

1.  *  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer^ 

2.  Milton's  Minor  Poems.    * 

3.  Hillis's  The  Quest  of  John. Chap- 
man. 
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As  the  pupils'  course  has  been  grad- 
ually extended  downwards,  the  Board 
now  issues  a  primary,  an  elementary, 
and  a  high  school  diploma.  The  pri- 
mary was  sent  out  for  the  first  time  this 
year  —  32  to  Toronto,  Jefferson  County. 
There  would  have  been  a  great  many 
others  if  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
document  were  generally  known.  There 
were  213  high  school  diplomas  called 
for,  695  elementary  diplomas  and  12,042 
certificates.  But  31  counties  are  repre- 
sented in  this  bit  of  statistics. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  our  Board 
some  matters  of  more  than  ordinary 
im^rtance  were  transacted.  There  had 
been  for  a  few  years  past  a  call  for 
"one  book"  in  each  branch  instead  of 
two  books,  notably  in  pedagogy,  between 
which  a  choice  was  to  be  made.  A 
convincing  statement  in  favor  of  either 
the  one-book  plan,  or  the  two-book  plan, 
can  be  made  in  the  absence  of  "'tother 
dear  charmer,"  and  the  Board  decided 
to  try  the  first  named,  with  a  slight 
modification. 

For  what  appear  sound  reasons  the 
Board  took  more  immediately  into  its 
own  control  the  important  matter  of 
adjusting  with  the  publishers  the  prices 
of  books  for  the  use  of  the  teachers' 
circle  and  the  pupils;  also  the  prices  at 
which  all  books  shall  be  sold;  the 
actual  handling  of  the  books  to  be  done 
by  a  business  manager;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Kershner  of  Columbus  being  selected  to 
fill  that  position.  The  business  manager 
is  to  be  paid  a  salary  of  $1200  from  the 
profits  of  the  sales.  The  books  of  the  two 
Circles  are,  by  agreement  of-  the  pub- 
lishers, to  be  furnished  rtiembers  only 
through  the  business  manager. 

To  give  a  potential  push  to  the  Pupils' 
Circle,  the  Board  has  for  some  years  ad- 
mitted an  imperative  duty;  although  it 
claims,  at  least  I  do,  that  the  success 
of  this  branch  of  our  wor!:  is  not  truly 
set  out  in  hypothetical  estimates  of  the 
yearly  sales  of  books. 


I  have  in  a  comfortable  place  in  one 
of  my  old  pine  book  shelves,  a  copy 
of  Virgil,  of  the  Delphini  brand.  It 
was  bought  once  by  my  older  brother; 
borrowed  permanently  and  read  per- 
sistently by  his  younger  brother,  toiled 
over  by  his  three  children,  loaned  to 
divers  and  sundry,  but  the  original  seller 
would  point  to  his  original  entry  and  say 
forsooth  that  all  of  the  tribe  but  one 
had  gone  Virgilless,  —  had  never  raided 
the  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets  — 
"Hyblaeis  apibus  florem  depasta  salicti." 
Excuse  this  personal  outbreak.  It 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  supplementary 
reading  books  may  serve  several  gen- 
erations of  readers. 

It  was  in  the  interest  of  that  "push,* 
additional  to  the  reason  already  given, 
that  the  Board  chose  a  business  man- 
ager, who  is  authorized  to  canvas  the 
institutes,  also  to  visit  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion and  speak  of  the  good  results  to 
accrue  from  the  annual  addition  of  a 
few  volumes  to  their  school  libraries. 

While  in  the  trimming  business  the 
Board,  when  it  came  to  the  list  of  twelve 
to  twenty  books  appended  to  each  year 
of  the  pupils*  course  which  it  recom- 
mended to  teachers,  parents,  or  other 
folk  who  might  be  in  search  of  the 
best  juvenile  reading,  or  some  of  it, 
did  not  follow  the  way  of  Scotland's, 
and  the  world's  greatest  song  writer, 
when,  in  reaping  his  barley  he  found 

"The  rough  burr-thistle,  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  turned  the  weeder-clips  aside 

An'  spared  the  symbol  dear." 

No,  it  was  deemed  best  that  the  wee- 
der-clips should  make  a  clean  swath, 
leaving  only  the  three  books  in  each 
year.  We  hope  it  will  simplify  certain 
matters  and  conduce  toward  the  gfood 
of  the  cause.  One  weak  place  it  should 
cure.  The  Board  allowed  the  substi- 
tution of  a  recommended  book  for  a  re- 
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quired  book,  though  these  were  some- 
times far  from  equivalent  either  in 
amount  of  matter  or  in  style. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
Board  of  Control  issues  four  grades  of 
diplomas  signed  by  its  president  and 
corresponding  secretary  and  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. These  diplomas  are  for  four  years, 
for  eight,  and  twelve  and  twenty.  Each 
•  of  these  is  worth  just  what  the  owner 
paid  for  it  in  honest,  faithful  work. 

Last  year  I  presented  in  my  report 
to  this  body  a  little  paper  which  for 
■convenience  I  called  a  "Reader's  State- 
ment." Duly  filled  out,  it  declares  that 
the  signer  has  paid  the  fees  and  has 
faithfully  read  the  Course  for  the  term 
named.  It  gives  his  address  at  the  date, 
the  latest  edition  of  her  name,  the  coun- 
ties wherein  the  membership  was.  These 
blanks  are  sent  directly  to  the  addresses 
given  in  the  County  Secretary's  report. 
The  number  of  diplomas  this  year  is  684. 

Every  person  whose  name  is  sent  in 
on  the  reports  from  the  counties  or  "from 
any  city  as  a  member  receives  a  cer- 
tificate; at  least,  an  effort  is  made  to 
luring  that  about.  Sometimes  the  pack- 
age sent  to  the  County  Secretary  fails  to 
get  itself  distributed.  It  may  fail  to 
find  him.  Sometimes  he  moves.  This 
year  there  were  five  secretaries  with 
plural    addresses. 

As  has  been  proclaimed  for  over 
twenty  years  in  every  known  mode  of 
proclamation  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
Circle  is  met  by  a  membership  fee  of 


twenty-five  cents  a  year.  In  other 
states,  we  are  told  there  is  no  member- 
ship fee  charged,  the  receipts  from  book 
sales  being  made  to  cover  all  expenses. 
We  have  had  no  such  receipts,  and  this 
potent  little  quarter  has  done  about 
all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

PRES.    THOMPSOIf. 

Before  beginning  the  program >,, this 
morning  I  desire  to  introduce  Supt. 
ElsQn,  of  Cleveland,  to  the  teachers  of 
Ohio. 

SUPT.    ELSON. 

It  is  very  kind  of  your  president  to 
give  me  this  opportunity  to  meet  you 
all  in  this  collective  fashion  and  per- 
haps I  ought  to  say  I  hope  a  little  later 
on  in  the  days  to  come  to  meet  you  all 
individually.  Perhaps  that  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  I  did  not  buy  a  return 
ticket  when  I  came  to  Ohio.  It  is  al- 
ways the  desire  of  every  one  to  see  the 
newest  and  latest  superintendent,  par- 
ticularly of  a  city  which  distinguishes 
itself  by  having  many  superintendents 
in  one  year.  It  is  said  there  that  thi-ee 
in  one  year  is  sufficient  and  they  ought 
to  know.  I  have  always  heard  good 
things  of  the  cordiality  and  splendid 
spirit  that  prevails  among  Ohio  school 
people  and  I  think  the  indication  at  this 
meeting  is  that  such  a  report -is  well 
founded.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  any 
of  your  time  and  I  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity   of  meeting   you. 


SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 


THE  COST  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  ED- 
UCATION AS  COMPARED  WITH 
EI^EMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

SUPT.    J.    M.    HAMILTON.     ^ 

There  have  been  three  dictinct  types 
of    secondary    schools    in    this    country, 


the  grammar  or  Latin  school  of  Colonial 
day  modeled  after  the  English  type,,  the 
academy,  and  the  public  high  scliool. 
The  public  high  school  is  of  compar- 
atively recent  development  but  has  be- 
come an  organic  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem in  every  state  in  the'tJnion. 
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"The  early  schools  of  this  type  arose 
with  the  growth  of  large  centers  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  with  the 
increasing  sense  of  the  importance  of 
^dupilion  in  the  welfare  of  the  state> 
'  and  '^^ith  the  expanding  interest  in  the 
development  and  administrati<m  of 
great,  public  educational  systems." 

The  English  classical  School  estab- 
lished in  Boston,  in  1821.  is  regarded 
9^^  ^he  pioneer  in  this  movement.  It 
was  intended  as  a  school  that  should 
complete  Boston's  system  by  offering 
finishing  courses  to  boys  intended  for 
mercantile  and  mechanical  occupations. 
It  gave  jnstmctian  in  advanced  Eng- 
•  Hsh  studio,  such  as  Mathematics,  Geog- 
raphy, the  Natural  Sciences,  History, 
Logic  and  Moral  and  Political  Philos- 
ophy. Such  a  course  could  only  be  ob- 
tained in  the  English  courses  of  distant 
academies  and  consequently  was  out  of 
reach  of  the  vast  majority  ^of  those 
most  in  need  of  it.  This  school  became 
successful  and  popular  from  the  start. 
The  example  of  Boston  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  other  Massachusetts  towns 
i  and  the  state  law  that  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  Latin  grammar  schools 
in  the  larger  towhs  was  so  modified  as 
to  provide  for  high  schools  in  place  of 
ichools  of  the  older  type. 

The  second  high  school  of  national 
importance,  was  established  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1838.  Others  followed  in 
rapid  succession,  the  movement  spread- 
ing from  the  cities  to  the  larger  towns, 
all  over  the  country,  until  the  public 
school  has  become  the  dominant  factor 
in  our  secondary  education. 

In  1850  there  were  about  28  high 
schools  in  the  United  Sutes;  in  1860 
the  number  had  increased  to  40 ;  in  1870 
to  160;  in  1880  to  800;  in  1890  to  2926; 
m  1«00  to  6005;  in  1902  to  8127.  In 
tbese  8127  public  high  schools,  24349 
teachers  instructed  625,804  pupils. 

This  brief  statement  of  the  rapid  de- 
velopment pf  the  high  school  idea,  in 


the  United  States,  will  serve  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  cost  of  such  schools. 

Out  of  the  28  high  schools  that  had 
been  organized  in  1850,  five  were  in 
Ohio;  Cleveland  1846,  Cincinnati  and 
Columbus  1847,  Toledo  1849,  and  Day- 
ton 1850. 

Two  or  three  incidents  in  the  history 
of  schools  in  Ohio  will  serve  to  show 
their  development  since  the  "good  old   . 
days"  of  our  grandfathers. 

In  1829,  the  friends  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  Cincinnati,  then  a  growing  city 
of  20,000,  took  advantage  of  the  re- 
vision of  their  charter  to  secure  an 
amendment  which  empowered  the  city 
council  to  levy  a  tax  for  building  school 
houses  and  supporting  schools.  Under 
this  stimulus,  by  1836,  they  had  an  en- 
rollment of  2400  pupils  and  employed 
43  teachers.  They  paid  men  principals 
$500  per  year  and  assistants  $300, 
Women  principals  received  $360  and  as- 
sistants $200. 

At -the  present  time,  high  school 
principals  get  as  much  as  $2600  and 
principals  in  the  elementary  schools 
$2100,  while  the  city  spends  on  each 
boy  and  girl  in  the  grades  $21,  and 
$38.65  for  high  school  pupils. 

From  a  report  made  to  the  city  coun- 
cil in  1842,  it  seems  that  Dayton  had 
four  schools  in  operation,  employing  16 
teachers.  Principals  received  $110  per 
quarter,  men  assistants  $80  and  women 
$50  or  $16  2-3  per  month. 

On  Feb.  8,  1847,  the  general  assembly 
of  Ohio  passed  "An  Act  for  the  support 
and  better  regulation  of  the  common 
schools  of  Akron." 

This  you  will  observe  was  in  the  days 
of  special  legislation. 

The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  this 
law  was  that  they  could  educate  500 
children  for  $1700  ptr  year  or  $3.40  per 
pupil.  The  system  worked  so  admirtLbty 
that  the  fifth  aimisal  report  showed  an 
average   cost   of  $2.00   per  pupil.     But 
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things  have  changed  in  the  'Tip  Top" 
<ity,  for  now  they  expend  $15.91  for 
•elementary  pupils  and  $40.31  for  high 
school  pupils. 

According  to  the  bulletin  issued  from 
-Commisioner  Jones'  office  in  December, 
1905,  there  are  892  public  high  schools 
in  the  state,  just  92  more  than  in  the 
United  States  in  1880. 

Of  these  892  high  schools.  277  are 
-of  the  first  grade,  as  classified  under  the 
Brumbaugh  law,  266  of  the  second 
/grade  and  349  of  the  third  grade. 

By  the  last  available  report  there  were 
employed  in  Ohio  2326  high  school 
teachers  and  24226  elementary  teachers 
at  an  annual  expense  of  $17,564,645.73. 

The  cost  for  elementary  and  high 
-school  pupils  of  the  different  classes  is 
^s  folows: 

In  189  1st  grade  schools; 

Elementary    $13.06 

High    31.65 

In  67  city  districts,  1st  grade; 

Elementary    $14.13 

High    31.41 

In  17  townships,  1st  grade; 

Elementary    $17.24 

High    33.29 

In  241  second  grade  schools; 

Elementary   $14.44 

High    29.89 

In  47  townships,  second  grade  schools ; 

Elementary    $16.09 

High   30.49 

In  246  third  grade  schools; 

Elementary    $12.42 

High    27.47 

In  80  out  of  119  third  grade  town- 
•ships ; 

Elementary    ....;.  $15.36 
High    28.89 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  in  all  the 
-schools  of  the  state,  irrespective  of  grade, 
-estimated  in  the  average  daily  attend- 
:ance,  in  1904  was  as  follows: 

Township ; 

Elementary    $15.69 

High    29.23 


Separate  districts; 

Elementary   $12.09 

High   ' 27.59 

By  separate  district  is  meant  all  other 
than  township,  that  is,  special,  village 
and  city. 

An  examination  of  the  table  given 
shows  that  township  schools  cost  more 
per  pupil  than  separate  districts  of  the 
same  grade. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  largely  on 
the  ground  that  township  high  schools 
have  a  small  enrollment  in  comparison 
with  village  and  city  districts. 

Some  very  interesting  things  appear 
when  we  examine,  in  detail,  the  cost  for 
elementary  and  high  school  pupils  in  this 
state.  Mentor,  a  village  district  in 
Lake  county,  maintains  a  second  grade 
high  school  in  which  the  cost  per  pupil 
is  reported  at  $115,  almost  four  times 
the  average  cost  of  pupils  in  similar 
schools  of  the  same  grade. 

Put  alongside  this  New  Haven,  a 
third  grade  township  high  school  in 
Huron  county.  In  1904,  they  paid  $1.70 
for  elementary  and  $1.90  for  high  school 
pupils. 

Four  third  grade  high  schools  report 
the  cost  for  elementary  pupils  more  than 
for  high  schools; 

Genntown  special  district,  in  Warren 
county,  $25.76  for  elementary  and  $18.76 
for  high;  Oregonia  special  district, 
Warren  county,  $20  for  elementary  and 
$19  for  high;  Lockington,  village  dis- 
trict, in  Shelby  county,  $27  for  elemen- 
tary and  $17.03  for  high;  Stree^sboro 
township  in  Portage  county,  $34  for  el- 
ementary and  $33  for  high. 

Four  schools  report  the  same  cost  for 
elementary  and  high  school  pupils; 
Brookville,  first  grade,  village  district 
in  Montgomery  county  $17;  Portage, 
third  grade,  village  district.  Wood 
county)  $17.32;  Rudolph,  third  grad« 
special,  Wood  county,  $15.00 ;  Liberty, 
third  grade,  township,  Trumbull  county, 
$21.98.    Wesley   township   in  Washing- 
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ton    county    and    Jackson    township    in  .   The   question   naturally   arises   as  to 

Preble  county  are  practically  the  same.  how 'the  cost  of  schools  in  Ohio  com- 

The  following  townships  have  an  un-  '     pared  with   the  cost  in  other   states. 

usually  high  rate  for  elementary  pupils,  Some   idea   of   the   relative   cost  can 

the  rate  for  the  whole  state  being  $15.67 :  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  average 

Riley  township,  Butler  county,  $28.00;  in  Ohio  cities  with  the  average  in  cities 

Sugarcreek    township,    Greene    county,  in    other    parts    of   the    United    States. 

$25.22;    Coverdale   township,    Hamilton  The   average    for   all    Ohio   city  dis- 

county,    $36.36;    Roundhead    township,  tricts  for  high  school  pupils  is  $31.41, 

Hardin  county,  $26.25 ;  Stokes  township,  and  the  highest,  $61.24. 

Madison   county,   $26.00 ;    Butler  town-  The  cost  of  pupils  in  similar  grades  in 

ship,      Montgomery      county,      $25.00;  the  leading  cities  of  the  country  is  as 

Streetsboro    township,    Portage   county,  following:    Boston,   $87.99;    Cambridge, 

$34.00 ;  Jackson  township,  Preble  county,  Mass.,    English    High    School,    $50.89, 

$25.76.  Latin   $52.45,   manual   training  $101.31; 

In  the  following  schools,  the  rate  for  Chicago    $85.62;    Denver,    high    $58.48, 

high   school  pupils  is  more  than  twice  manual  training  $96.76;  Detroit  $51.12; 

the  rate   for  such  pupils  when  all  the  Indianapolis  $34.10;  Los  Angeles  $38.20; 

schools  of  the  state  are  compared:  Louisville,  boys'  high  $69.14,  girls*  high 

.Sullivan    township,    Ashland    county,  $49.27,    manual    training   $130.12;    Mil- 

$66M ;   Madriver  township,  Champaign  waukee  $53.91 ;  New  York  $77.61 ;  New 
county,  $74.78 ;  Mayfield  township,  Cuya-  .    Orleans  $50.73;   Omaha  $46.98;    Provi- 

hoga     county,     $75.00;     Cuba,     Clinton  dence  $86.39;    St.   Louis,  white,  $62.28, 

county,  $64.00 ;  Versailles,  Darke  county,  colored,  $71.01;    San   Francisco  $97.00; 

$74.76;   College  Hill,  Hamilton  county,  St.     Paul     $42.23;     Springfield,     Mass., 

$67.40 ;     Gravelotte,     Hamilton    county,  $65.70 ;  Kansas  City,  high  $41.70,  manual 

$61.76;     Wyoming,     Hamilton     county,  training  $58.46. 

$74,50;    Mentor,   Lake   county,   $115.00;  It   is   a   matter   of  some   surprise  to 

Lena     and     Conover,     Miami     county,  note    that    the    average   cost    per    pupil 

$63.75;     Kinsman,     Trumbull     county,  in  these  25  schools  in  various  parts  of 

$63.68;    Roundhead    township,    Hardin  the   countr>%    is  $65.58,    which    is   $4.34 

county,  $79.36;  Fairport  township.  Lake  more    than    the    highest    rate    in    Ohio." 

county,    $64.45 ;     Springfield    township,  In  another  way,  the  average  cost  is  more 

Richland    county,    $64.00;     Sugarcreek  than  twice  the  average  cost  in  all  Ohio 

township,  Stark  county,  $66.66.  city  districts. 

In  all  there  are  forty  schools  in  the  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  are  the  only 

state  that  pay  more  than  $50  per  high  cities  in  Ohio  that  come  in  the  group 

school  pupil.                    .  of  sixteen   cities   in  the  United   States 

The   five   city   districts   that   pay   the  having    a    population    between    200,000 

highest  rate  for  high  school  pupils  are:  and    1,000,000.    The   average   salary    of 

Circleville                             $48  51  ^'^^  school  principals  in  this  group  is 

Norwood     52  29  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^*^^°^  teachers  $1230 ;,  of 

Youngstown ' .' '. .'       .' '.'.'.]     53  88  elementary    principals    $1455    and    elc- 

Columbus    54  24  mentary  teachers  $732.     Cleveland  pays 

Cleveland    61*^4  ^^^   ^^^^    school    principals   $41'6    more 

than  the  average,  while  Cincinnati  pays 

Cleveland  has  the  highest  rate  while  $152    less.     Cleveland    pays    her     high 

Wooster,  with  a  rate  of  $20.16,  has  the  school  teachers  $111  and  Cincinnati  $139 

lowest  for  a  city  district.  more  than  the  average,    Cincinnati  how- 
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ever,  pays  her  elementary  principals  and 
teachers  more  than  Cleveland  and  more 
than  the  average  for  the  group. 

Toldo  and  Columbus  belong  in  a  group 
of  20  cities  having  a  population  between 
100,000  and  200,000.  These  cities  pay 
an  average  salary,  for  high  school  prin- 
cipals and  teachers,  of  $1096,  while  To- 
ledo pays  $1084  and  Columbus  $1128. 
For  elementary  principals  and  teachers, 
the  average  for  the  group  is  $648;  for 
Toledo  $621;  for  Columbus  $590.  To- 
ledo pays  8%  of  her  total  school  ex- 
penditures for  high  schools  and  54.8% 
for  elementary  schools,  while  Columbus 
pays  19.3%  for  high  and  46.7%  for 
elementary. 

Dayton  is  the  only  Ohio  city  in  a 
group  of  38  ranging  in  population  from 
50,000  to  100,000.  The  average  salary 
of  high  school  principals  and  teachers, 
for  the  group,  is  $1057,  for  Dayton 
$1019;  average  salary  of  elementary 
principals  and  teachers  foi*  the  group, 
$619,  for  Dayton  $604. 

Youngstown  and  Canton  are  classed 
with  cities  ranging  in  population  from 
30,000  to  50,000.  Youngstown  is  above 
the  average  in  all  points  and  Canton 
above  in  salaries  for  elementary  prin- 
cipals and  teachers. 

Lima,  Zanesville  and  Sandusky  are  in 
a  group  of  74  cities  ranging  in  popula- 
tion from  20,000  to  30,000. 

Salaries  in  this  group  for  high  school 
principals  and  teachers  $877,  for  ele- 
mentary principals  and  teachers  $516. 

Lima  averages  for  high  school  teach- 
ers and  principals  $723,  for  elementary 
$423;  Zanesville  for  high  school  $717, 
for  elementary  $528 ;  Sandusky,  for  high 
school  $868,   for  elementary  $457. 

Lorain,  East  Liverpool,  Mansfield, 
Portsmouth  and  Newark,  out  of  a  group 
of  60  cities,  all  fall  below  the  average 
salaries  except  Portsmouth  which  is 
above  in  salaries  for  high  school  prin- 
cipals and  teachers. 

Out  of  110  cities  in  the  United  States 


with  a  population  between  10,000  and 
15,000,  Ohio  has  eight;  Marietta,  Steu- 
benville,  Ashtabula,  Chillicothe,  Marion, 
Massillon,  Ironton  and  Tiffin.  These 
all  fall  below  the  average  salaries  ex- 
cept Steubenville  and  Marietta  which  is 
below  only  in  high  school  principal's 
salary. 

Alliance,  Elyria,  Xenia,  Warren,  Fre- 
mont, Cambridge  and  Wellston  are  in 
a  group  of  87  cities  ranging  in  popu- 
lation between  8,000  and  10,000.  Of 
these  Warren  is  the  only  city  that  goes, 
above  the  average  at  all  points.  Al- 
liance is  above  in  elementary  salaries 
and  Xenia  in  high  school. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
that  salaries  for  high  school  principals 
and  teachers  in  most  of  the  Ohio  cities 
fall  below  the  average  for  cities  of  the 
same  size  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
•States. 

The  high  rate  for  some  of  the  smaller 
districts  and  townships,  as  has  been  said, 
is  largely  due  to  the  small  attendance 
in  such  schools,  and  suggest  that  a 
remedy  may  be  found  in  centralization. 
Even  in  districts  where  it  is  advisable 
to  retain  the  elementary  school,  pupils 
prepared  to  do  high  school  work  could, 
with  advantage  to  themselves  and  the  . 
community,  be  transported  at  public 
expense  to  a  first  grade  high '  school. 
In  Massachusetts,  this  is  required  by 
law  and  works  very  satisfactorily. 
However  in  sparsely  settled  communities 
some  objection  would  arise  to  this  plan. 

In  a  great  many  instances,  progress  in 
education  would  be  greatly  promoted  by 
abandoning  third  grade  high  schools 
when  there  is  a  good  first  grade  school 
in  reach. 

A  first  grade  high  school  whenever 
possible,  should  be  made  the  center  to 
which  all  high  school  pupils,  within  a 
reasonable  radius,  should  be  conveyed  at 
public  expense.  The  added  zeal  and 
stimulus  that  comes  with  larger  numbers 
and    better    equipment    will    more   than 
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compensate  for  the  possible  increase  in 
expense  and  the  inconvenience  of  dis- 
tance. 

The  movement  to  consolidate  school 
districts,  making  larger  units  for  tui- 
tion and  school  membership,  will  secure 
economy,  better  salaries,  fewer  and  bet- 
ter teachers  and  longer  terms  of  school, 
with  far  better  opportunities  for  the 
children  in  the  matter  of  classification 
and  instruction. 

DISCUSSION. 

RUBY   E.    C.    MASON^   WELLSVILLE. 

I  am  sure  I  am  merely  voicing  the 
sentiments  of  all  present  when  I  say 
that  we  feel  ourselves  under  special 
obligations  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  his 
able  and  fucid  statement  of  this  import- 
ant question.  The  statistics  which  he' 
has  so  carefully  presented  suffice  to  in- 
dicate the  salient  features  in  the  rela- 
tions of  these  two  important  spheres  of 
educational  activity. 

I  shall  therefore  devote  the  few  min- 
utes allotted  to  me  for  discussion,  to 
emphasizing  one  or  two  aspects  which 
I  deem  of  special  import  to  an  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  situation. 

I  fear  that  both  interest  and  inclination 
may  have  combined  to  render  me  some- 
'  what  partisan  in  my  views,  but  I  am  san- 
guine that  this  clear  and  concise  com- 
parison to  which  it  has  just  been  my 
privilege  to  listen,  will  serve  to  correct 
any  undue  partisanship. 

I  have  always  appreciated  and  have 
been  in  sympathy  with  a  unified  sys- 
tem of  education;  with  a  coherence  in 
studies  and  in  methods  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  but  I  feel  that 
for  the  healthy  development  of  each 
there  must  be  a  divorcement  of  man- 
agement and  decidedly  so  of  appropria- 
tion. 

As  in  the  departmental  store,  each  de- 


partment has  its  own  fund,  is  self-sus- 
tained and  self-sufficient,  yet  in  aim, 
purpose  and  method  is  a  part  of  the 
great  whole,  so  I  think,  should  each 
school  stand  to  the  other. 

The  plea  of  the  secondary  school  is 
not  on  behalf  of  a  novel  institution,  for, 
the  secondary  school  is  the  most  ancient 
of  existing  institutions.  If  the  Uni- 
versity can  plead  antiquity  in  behalf 
of  its  maintenance,  much  more  can  the 
secondary  school,  since  it  antedates  the 
University  by  several  centuries. 

By  the  side  of  the  secondary  school, 
the  elementary  school  seems  in  com- 
parison but  a  creature  of  yesterday. 

But  in  America,  a  new  country  with 
a  ready  made  civilization  it  was  natural 
that  the  elementary  school  should  be 
the  first  child  of  the  early  settler, 
and  as  the  country  grew  wealthy,  the 
pampered  child.  The  child  has  grown 
until  it  has  become  the  pride  of  the 
nation  and  rightly  so,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  parent,  the  country,  has  passed 
from  a  new  country  to  an  old  country,  it 
requires  the  competition  not  of  men  who 
can  merely  read  and  write,  but  of  men 
who  can  vie  with  each  other  with  all 
the  culture  and  learning  of  Europeans. 

The  American  and  French  revolutions 
<"  bowed  the  nations  participating  in  them 
that  the  stability  of  representing  gov- 
ernments must  rest  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  citizens  and  these  great 
movements  in  the  interest  of  free  gov- 
rnment  called  attention  to  popular  edu- 
cation with  a  force  never  before  equaled. 

The  modification  going  on  in  the  me- 
thod and  curriculum  of  education  is  as 
much  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
new  society  that  is  forming  as  are 
changes  in  industry  and  commerce. 

Truly  the  great  trend  of  the  edu- 
cational movement  of  the  country  has 
been  to  give  to  all  alike  opportunity 
for  the  broadest  culture  and  to  popu- 
larize learning. 

But  the  progress  in  practical  support 
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lias  not  kept  pace  with  the  develop- 
tnent  of  educational  idea. 

Those  who  hold  the  purse  strings  be- 
long  to    the    schools    of    last    century. 

The  log  school  house  has  passed  away 
with  the  pedagogue  who  wielded  tht  rod, 
and  who,  for  remuneration  received  $1 
^  week  and  his  board,  the  board  obtained 
by  living  a  week  each  with  the  families 
of  the  district,  and  whose  required 
■equipment  was  a  knowledge  of  the  three 
R's..  But  the  effect  of  the  environment 
is  with  us  yet 

We  have  learned  and  are  profiting 
from  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  a 
town  is  estimated  by  the  stability  and 
vnagnificence  of  its  school  buildings  and 
-everywhere  over  this  broad  Union  the 
traveler  sees  first  and  admires  the  splen- 
•did  public  school  buildings.  Educa- 
tional theories  have  so  far  broadened 
that  it  is  no  longer  claimed  that  the 
old  schools  were  the  best  schools,  where 
hard  benches,  poor  print,  plain  walls,  and 
bad  air  were  the  constant  companions 
of  the  pupils  while  they  studied. 

School  boards  have  become  alive  to 
wise  selection  of  site,  to  artistic  archi- 
tecture, to  consideration  of  sanitary  laws. 
The  .subjects  of  ventilation,  heating 
and  lighting  receive  careful  attention, 
even  decoration  both  inside  and  out 
has  been  most  bountifully  considered  but 
first,  last  and  always  for  the  child. 

Important  —  Oh  surely!  and  far  be  it 
from  me  ever  to  cry  halt  to  the  good 
work,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  look- 
ing forward  a  few  years,  when  the 
small  boy,  do  what  you  will,  has  grown 
out  of  short  pants.  We  are  compelled 
to  provide  notice  not  only  to  look  to  the 
needs,  but  to  foresee  the  needs  of  the 
youth. 

We  can  only  have  a  perfect  system  of 
education  by  being  true  to  the  full 
g^rowth  of  all  the  individuals  who  make 
it  up. 

The  secondary  school  must  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  youth,  of  the 


boy  and  girl  between  the  period  of  child- 
hood and  young  manhood  and  woman- 
hood- 

Thus  secondary  school  pupils  are  ado- 
lescents, their  tastes  and  capacities  are 
rapidly  forming  and  finding  expression. 
To  afford  opportunity  for  these  to  de- 
velop, to  encourage  them  to  develop 
along  the  best  and  most  effective  lines  in 
an  obvious  duty. 

To  lay  the  foundation  for  that  cul- 
tivation and  inspiration  that  mark  the 
truly  educated  man  by  instruction  and 
discipline,  is  surely  the  aim  of  every 
secondary  school. 

Every  high  school  is  and  must  be, 
a  preparatory  school  for  college. 

To  prove  that  it  is  worth  'while  to 
have  it  so  I  would  like  to  note  one 
statistical  fact  that  will  illustrate  how 
education  provides  society  with  men  who 
can  do  substantial  things.  An  investi- 
gation carried  on  some  time  ago  by 
President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve 
University  showed  that  one  out  of  every 
40  graduates  as  against  one  out  of  every 
10,000  non-graduates  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation reached  a  degree  of  distinction 
sufficient  to  give  them  a  place  in  Apple- 
ton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biography,  a  propor-* 
tion  in  favor  of  the  college  man  of  250 
to   1. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some 
are  left  to  discourage  with  the  argu- 
ment that  only  the  few  go  to  college, 
still  we  would  make  it  a  preparatory 
school.  Set  the  standard  high,  hold  up 
the  ideal,  and  the  community  will  re- 
spond. 

Recently  the  argument  was  brought 
to  me  that  a  certain  community  was  a 
working  community ;  that  the  people  did 
not  send  their  children  to  college,  and 
that  many  of  the  parents  did  not  wish 
the  children  to  study  Latin  and  that 
is  was  necessary  to  cater  to  the  people. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  regarding 
the  matter  the  wrong  way  round.  The 
uneducated  mass  cannot  make  the  stand- 
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ard  for  the  high  school ;  the  high  school 
must  make  the  standard  of  education  for 
the  mass. 

Until  one  has  tried  it,  one  cannot 
believe  how  quickly  the  tone  of  a  com- 
munity will  change;  how  eagerly  boys 
and  girls  will  seize  the  opportunity  when 
it  is  given  to  them.  Let  the  people 
know  that  the  University  is  no  longer 
for  tKe  few ;  that  opportunity  is  for 
every  son  and  daughter  who  so  desires 
and  the  60%  of  graduates  who  do  not 
go  on  to  a  higher  educational  institution 
will  rapidly  change  to  60%  who  do  go 
on. 

But  even  if  this  reversal  were  not 
true,  the  efficiency  of  the  high  school 
for  preparing  its  students  for  life  com- 
petition would  be  none  the  less  impaired 
by  adhering  to  a  college  preparatory 
course.  For,  as  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University 
so  ably  pointed  out  before  the  school- 
masters* association  of  New  York,  it 
is  profoundly  time  that  that  which  is  in- 
trinsically the  best  in  any  particular 
stage  of  development,  is  also  the  best 
preparation  for  that  which  comes  after. 

The  secondary  school  period  brings 
•  many  of  our  daughters  up  to  the  age 
of  wifehood  and  motherhood  and  our 
sons  to  the  vestibule  of  practical  life, 
to  the  portal  of  the  ballot-box,  to  the 
verge  of  citizenship. 

Can  any  amount  of  money  be  too  much 
that  is  spent  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  such  a  work. 

We  have  said  that  we  have  the  beau- 
tiful school  building,  —  but  it  is  the 
elementary  school. 

Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  believe 
that  in  nine  towns  out  of  ten  the  high 
school  is  housed  in  make  shift  rooms 
or  in  the  left-overs  of  the  grade  rooms. 

The  primary  school  is  necessarily  the 
first  school  built.  When  the  develop- 
'  ment  of  the  town  has  reached  a  suffi- 
cient stage  to  call  for  a  high  school,  a 
part    of    the    elementary    school    is    set 


aside  for  that  purpose,  and  the  elongated 
legs  of  the  youth  are  in  some  mysterious 
way  tucked  away  under  a  child's  desk. 
If  they  are,  more  often  than  not,  in  the 
aisle,  who  is  to  blame? 

Biology,  Geology,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Botany  and  Zoology  are  required  in  a 
sufficiently  broad  high  school  course 
and  they  require  laboratories,  but  unfor- 
tunately laboratories  are  unpremeditated 
luxuries. 

The  rapid  growth  of  knowledge  is 
forcing  us  into  expenditures  that  are 
absurd  to  the  unknowing  mind. 

Two  or  three  centuries  ago  the  very 
wisest  men  knew  even  less  about  geo- 
graphy than  the  school-boy  of  ten  years 
knows  to-day. 

A  little  more  than  300  years  ago  the 
ambitious  King  of  France  thought  that 
he  could  find  a  new  route  to  India  by 
following  the   St.   Lawrence   river. 

At  the  beginning  of  ^he  19th  century 
electritity  was  considered  the  toy  of 
scientific   men. 

In  the  20th  century  electricity  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  agcn-* 
cies  in  industrial  and  commercial  life. 
Tho  United  Slates  entered  Lhe  20th 
century  leading  the  world  in  application 
of  electricity  to  the  arts,  and  her  elec- 
trical inventions  are  rapidly  displacing 
those  of  other  nations. 

It  is  our  part  to  give  every  youth  a 
chance  to  compete  in  invention.  Many 
a  man  can  recall  with  reproach  the  long- 
ings and  possibilities  for  larger  things 
he  was  never  assisted  to  realize  Such 
a  reproach  is  the  bitterest  a  child  can 
feel  It  is  a  disregard  of  his  divine 
right. 

To  meet  this  demand  on  the  high 
school,  special  teachers  are  required  and 
specialized  labor  comes  high 

Much  and  expensive  apparatus  is  re- 
quired. 

Laboratory  work,  too,  is  individuaL 
A  community  is  slow  to  realize  that  a 
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teacher  of  this  work  is  earning  his  sal- 
ary if  he  has  less  than  30  in  a  class. 
Emerson  wrote  to  his  daughter  in 
college,  "It  matters  little  what  your  stu- 
dies are,,  it  all  lies  in  who  your  teacher 
is." 

Constructive  individuality  in  the 
teacher  is  the  greatest  thing  in  education, 
but  individuality  or  personality  is  rare 
and  costly.  Steel  trusts  and  great  cor- 
porations are  paying  fabulous  prices  for  . 
this  characteristic. 

But  even  individuality  and  specialized 
labor  are  futile  in  the  school-room  if 
they  are  not  in  the  hands  of  a  trained, 
experienced   teacher. 

Some  men  can  tickle  the  earth  with 
a  hoe  and.it  will  laugh  a  crop,  so  some 
teachers  can  get  results.  Surely  such 
are  worth  their  price. 

Boards  of  education  have  learned  thaj 
if  the  art  of  teaching  is  to  be  learned 
by  practice,  practice  or  experience  costs 
too  dear  to  the  child  and  the  course  is 
apt  to  be  too  long  and  tedious,  so  they 
have  come  to  demand  that  grade  school 
teachers  shall  be  graduates  of  normal 
schools. 

Perhaps  no  secondary  school  or  even 
college  in  America  can  show  teaching 
to  compare  in  mastery  of  scientific  me- 
thod and  in  technical  skill,  with  the 
best  teaching  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the 
public  elementary   schools. 

Consequently  pupils  fresh  from  the  . 
vigorous  intellectual  and  moral  growth 
of  a  well  conducted  elementsh-y  school 
turn  aside  with  disgust  froni  the  ma- 
chine methods  of  dull  uninspiring  class 
exercises  of  the  average  high  school 
teacher. 

No  fresh  college  graduate,  however 
well  grounded  he  may  be  in  the  sciences 
or  the  classics,  is  capable  of  teaching, 
until  he  has  received  pedagogical  train- 
ing and  until  he  has  learned  to  take  . 
a  genuine  and  intelligent  interest  in  edu- 
cation for  its  own  sake. 

Experience  can  not  take  the  place  of 


training.  The  relation  of  the  untrained 
experienced  teacher  to  education  is  just 
that  of  the  motorman  on  a  trolley  car 
to  the  service  of  electricity.  He  uses  it, 
but  of  its  nature,  principles  and  pro- 
cesses he  is  profoundly  ignorant. 

Again  the  mind  does  not'  live  in  the 
body  as  its  clay  cottage,  but  rather  it 
grows  in  the  body  as  a  plant  in  its  soil. 

A  poor  soil  means  arrested  growth, 
while  a  good  soil  conditions  full  fruition. 
It  behooves  us  then  to  consider  phy- 
sical education  even  before  mental  edu- 
cation, if  we  would  follow  nature*s  own 
leading,  and  to  put  the  education  of 
the  body  into  the  basic  place  that  is  its 
due. 

Hence  as  play  has  gained  a  place  in 
the  elementary  school,  athletics  and 
gymnastics  have  gained  a  permanent 
place  in  high  school  education ;  but  it 
has  gained  its  place  before  the  average 
town  school  has  the  equipment  to  meet 
the  need. 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  body,  mind 
and  soul  grow  contiguously.  We  have 
responsibility    for    the    soul    growth. 

Even  goodness  is  not  sufficient.  The 
Puritan  ideal  needs  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  Grecian  ideal  of  beauty. 

We're  made  so  that  wc  love 
First  ,when  we  see  them  painted,  things 

we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to 

see, 
And  so  they  are  better  painted,  —  better 

for  us, 
Which  is  the  same  thing.     Art  was  giv.n 

for  that; 
God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 
Lending  our  minds  out  .  .  . 

If  we  have  come  to  appreciate  what 
beautiful  pictures  can  do  for  the  child, 
how  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  may 
teach  the  street  urchin  that  the  world 
is  full  of  love  and  he  himself  is  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  it,  we  can  not  afford 
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to  be  slow  to  desire  for  our  high 
school  boys  and  girls  the  inspiration 
of  all  that  pertains  to  art  and  beauty. 

Now  to  summarize  the  situation. 
Heretofore  the  crying  evil  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question  has  been  not 
.  -disproportion  in  the  distribution  of 
funds  but,  in  effect,  a  "lack  of  propor- 
tion." We  would  not  disparage  the 
function  and  essential  attributes  of  the 
elementary  School;  for  its  present  ef- 
ficiency has  made  it  the  envy  of  other 
■nations.  But  surely  we  should  not  suf- 
fer prosperity  to  blind  us  to  claims  of 
other  co-ordinating  and  important  ag- 
encies. 

The  undue  prominence  which  the  el- 
ementary school  has  attained  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  not,  however,  to  be  rectified 
by  curtailing  its  resources.  This  would 
be  inconsistent  with  American  liberality. 
To  aggrandize  one  sphere  of  educational 
activity  at  thfe  expense  of  another  is  de- 
cidedly at  variance  with  the  commercial 
instincts  of  our  age.  What  we  are  in 
most  need  of  is  a  truer  perspective  both 
of  the  goal  to  which  we  aspire  and  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  it  must  be 
attained. 

If  our  Boards  of  Education  evince  a 
decided  propensity  to  unduly  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  elementary  schooj, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  teachers  to  cor- 
rect their  prejudices  bv  leading  them  to 
a  realization  of  the  great  role  which  the 
secondary  school  has  been  called  on  to 
play  in  our  national  development.  The 
machinery  for  giving  effect  to  this  idea 
is  already  to  hand;  it  merely  remains  for 
us  to  begin  the  work.  Other  countries 
have  sought  to  remedy  the  evil  by  di- 
vorcing the  authorities  in  charge  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  Un- 
der this  latter  system  it  is  claimed  that 
greater  efficiency  is  attained,  and  a  more 
adequate  distribution  of  support  en- 
sured, through  the  medium  of  compe- 
tition. 

Business    methods    have    been    called 


in  to  rehabilitate  those  parts  which 
either  through  neglect  or  undue  partial- 
ity had  been  suffered  to  lapse  into  des- 
uetude. In  these  countries  the  elemen- 
tary schools  have  been  intrusted  to  a 
Public  School  Board,  while  the  care  of 
Secondary  education  has  been  confided 
to  a  High  School  Board.  These  two 
bodies  are  co-ordinate  in  authority — 
though  entirely  independent  in  their 
respective  spheres.  Each  prepares  its 
own  budget;  each  makes  its  own  requis- 
itions from  the  municipality — for  its 
own  support. 

In  practice  each  body  is  found  to  vie 
with  the  other  in  securing  such  appro- 
priations as  are  considered  essential  to 
the  well  being  of  their  particular  depart- 
ments. The  result  has  proven  the  truth 
of  the  maxim :  Competition  is  the  life 
of  trade. 

It  is  found  that  neither  school  is 
stunted  in  its  growth  for  lack  of  ade- 
quate support.  There  is  no  pampering 
of  one  to  the  dwarfing  of  the  other's  ac- 
tivity. But  each  is  found  to  flourish  in 
healthy  co-operation,  being  parts  of  a 
well-balanced  organism. 

We  have  thus  referred  to  this  exper- 
iment in   other  countries  not     with     a 
view  to  pointing  out  a  needed  reform  in 
our  own  system,  but  rather  to  indicate 
how   our  present   organization   may    be 
utilized  to  attain  the  same  end.    In  the 
United    States   the    Superintendent    has 
been   instituted  as  the  bulwark  of   the 
weaker  part  of  our  system,  and  the  cus- 
todian of  a  thriving  and  well-balanced 
public  school  system.    It  is  his  function 
to  warn  the  Board  of  Education  against 
the  evils  which  are  sure  to  accrue  from 
any  undue  pampering  of  particular  parts. 
His  prime  interest  is  in  the  organism  as 
a  whole,  his  secondary  concern  is  with 
those  parts  whose  lack  of  efficiency    is 
found  to  redound  to  the  disability  of  the 
completed  body.    It     is    therefore     his 
special  prerogative  to  emphasize  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  secondary  edu- 
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cation,  in  the  general  scheme  of  public 
school  instruction;  to  urge  the  exped- 
iency of  increased  appropriations  as  a 
means  of  healthy  and  vigorous  devel- 
opment, and  to  educate  the  municipal- 
ity and  particularly  the  manipulators  of 
the  purse  strings. 

Nor  indeed  must  the  burden  be  wholly 
cast  upon  thesuperintendent.  His  ef- 
forts must  be  heartily  seconded  by  every 
teacher  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
high  school  for  under  such  an  aim  and 
under  such  leadership  the  Utopia  of  our 
educational  life — namely  a  unified  and 
well  balanced  system — will  not  remain 
far  distant. 

Let  it  not  be  that  the  education  of 
last  century  shall  have  the  restricting 
power  over  the  education  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

What  the  best  and  wisest  parent 
wants  for  his  child,  that  must  the  com- 
munity have  for  all  its  children. 

But  as  Shakespeare  makes  the  learned 
Portia  say: — If  to  do  were  as  easy,  as 
to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  chapels 
had  been  churches  and  poor  men's  cot- 
tages, princes'  palaces. 

DISCUSSION. 

PRES.  THOMPSON. 

I  will  ask  Miss  Sutherland  to  intro- 
duce the  next  speaker,  Miss  Tappan. 

MARGARET    W.    SUTHERLAND. 

When  I  first  started  to  school  I  was 
admitted  by  a  man  whom  I  thought 
then  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived 
next  to  my  father.  That  man  also  ad- 
mitted me  into  the  Ohio  State  Asso- 
ciation and  I  then  thought  he  was  the 
g^reatest  man  in  the  Association  and  I 
still  think  that  for  clear  intellectual 
power  and  Sense  of  honor  Dr.  Eli  T. 
Tappan  has  heycr  been  surpassed. 
"When  I  tdught  in  the  Steubenville  high 
school  there  Was  a  bright  young  girl 
there,  a  niece  of  the  same  man,  Dr.  Tap- 


pan.  When  you  hear  her  paper  I  trust 
you  will  think  of  her  neither  as  the 
neice  of  Dr.  Tappan  nor  the  pupil  of 
Margaret  Sutherland,  but  as  the  prim- 
ary supervisor  in  the  Steubenville 
schools. 


EFFICIENCY     THE     BASIS 
INCREASED  PAY. 

ISABELLE  TAPPAN. 


FOR 


On  a  summer  vacation,  spent  in  the 
south,  I  noticed  frequently  before  a  la- 
borer's cottage  a  boy  of  perhaps  six  or 
seven,  crawling  with  unbent  knees  and 
elbows,  upon  all  fours  At  first  glance^ 
the  position  might  have  been  mistaken  as 
one  of  play  —  but  a  second  glance  at  the 
misshapen  feet  and  limbs  brought  a 
surge  of  pity  to  my  heart. 

Poor  little  child,  he  must  spend  his 
life  crawling  about  toilsomely,  with  nar- 
rowed horizon,  measuring  the  span  of 
his  days  near  the  ground.  The  picture 
of  this  little  chap,  moving  slowly  here 
and  there  in  the  dirt,  with  face  ta 
earth  of  head  thrown  back  in  strained 
position  to  catch  occasional  glimpses  of 
sky,  and  a  higher  happier  world  than 
that  in  which  he  was  doomed  to  dwelU 
has  staid  with  me  through  the  months; 
probably  it  will  remain  with  me  through 
the  'years,  for  it  has  come  to  typify  to 
me  the  condition  of  many  of  our  teach- 
ers. 

For  a  comparatively  insignificant  sum 
that  little  child  could  walk  upright,  free 
of  limb  and  heart,  live  a  fuller,  broader 
life,  and  eventually  take  his  p/ace  as  a 
working  unit  for  the  ultimate  advance- 
ment of  his  race. 

Hundreds,  yea,  thousands  of  disci- 
ples, mark  you  of  poor  teachers  — 
waste  yearly  without  a  thought  of  re- 
spor^sibility,  the  sum  that  would  se- 
cure for  this  child  the  services  of  a 
specialist. 

How  many  of  our  teachers  enter  the 
profession   crippled   by   want   of   proper 
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preparation,  and  work  on  year  after  yea' » 
face  to  earth,  with  narrow  and  con- 
stantly narrowing  horizon,  on  a  salary 
that  makes  self-improvement  well  nigh 
impossible.  Some  of  th«se,  like  the  lit- 
tle lad,  are  content,  know  little  or  noth- 
ing of  a  higher  world  of  thought,  or  of 
an  opportunity  to  learn  and  gain  an 
ever  growing  power  to  inspire  others 
with  a  like  ambition.  That  art  is  an 
expression  of  man's  joy  in  his  work, 
possible  only  to  those  who  have  climb- 
ed high  enough  for  a  bird's  eye  view, 
with  resulting  knowledge  of  relations 
and  direections,  and  consequent  ability 
to  work  along  truer  lines  with  definite 
ends  in  view. 

No,  for  the  contented,  self-satisfied 
teachers,  I  make  no  plea.  These  are 
cases  for  kindly  elimination  from  the 
profession,  though  many  of  them 
might  have  quickened  to  some  life  form 
under   more   favorable  conditions. 

Our  cripple  in  turn  reminds  me  of 
the  class  of  teachers  aptly  illustrated  by 
the  Missouri  mule  of  which  Supt. 
Greenwood  tells.  He  met  two  boys  rid- 
ing a  very  big  mule.  He  asked  the  boys 
"How  old  is  your  mule?"  Promptly 
came  the  answer,  "Four  last  spring." 
He  next  inquired,  "Will  he  ever  be  any 
bigger?"  "Xo,  sir,  he  is  as  big  now  as 
he  will  ever  be  and  a  blamed  sight 
bigger."  So,  too,  some  teachers  show 
up  rather  brilliantly  for  a  fw  years  — 
then  the  period  of  deterioration  sets  in. 
In  connection  with  this  class,  I  recall 
two  young  women,  teachers  of  Latin 
in  a  city  high  school.  One,  having  a 
class  made  up  largely  of  pupils  (who 
had  entered  on  rc-cxamination)  search- 
ing for  some  way  of  simplifying  inflec- 
tion, finally  worked  out  a  little  plan 
with  colored  crayons,  whereby  to  ex- 
plain and  emphasize  roots  and  stems, 
fix  ihtMii.  and  so  go  on  to  terminations. 
The  other,  happening  in,  thought  the 
"kinderi^arten  sclieme"  made  a  good 
appearance    on     the    black    board,     and 


forthwith  returned  to  her  own  room 
to  decorate  her  walls  with  such  pieced- 
out,  methoidless  declensions  that  her 
class,  a  bright  one  beginning  to  grasp 
the  subject,  were  delayed  for  weeks  in 
gaining  a  clear  understanding  of  their 
work.  Yet  this  second  teacher  made 
a  more  brilliant  showing  and  for  a  few 
years  increased  in  bitlk  so  to  speak, 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  first.  The 
sooner  all  such  are  transferred  to  some 
other  field  of  activity  the  better. 

I  am  pleading  the  cause  of  those  who 
enter  the  profession  with  high  ideals, 
earnestness  of  purpose,  natural  aptness 
for  their  work,  and  fairly  good  prepa- 
ration for  it.    , 

How  many  of  these  find  themselves  at 
once  swamped  in  work  —  with  cfasses 
it  may  be  each  too  large  to  handle  suc- 
cessfully —  the  day  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  duties  —  evening  finds 
the  teacher  exhausted  and  a  few  years 
drain  the  greater  portion  of  her  teach- 
ing vitality.  And  this  because  the  peo- 
ples' representatives  believe  their  city 
can  afford  to  spend  no  more  on  her 
schools.  Yet  the  instance  of  a  city 
board  of  education  which  has  bought 
three  sites  for  a  new  high  school  build- 
ing at  exorbitant  figures  each,  in  turn 
to  be  declared  unsuitable,  has  many 
parallels.  No  town  or  city  can  afford 
not  to  expend  more  in  remunerating 
her  efficient  teachers,  thus  enabling  them 
to  become  more  efficient,  than  she  is  now 
expending. 

That  a  teacher's  profession  is  in  a 
few  years  stamped  upon  her  has  become 
a  byword,  and  is  no  complimentary 
'  sense.  Have  you  ever  considered  the 
whys  of  this?  Let  us  go  into  them  a 
little  way  together. 

Your  housemaid  or  cook  is  paid  from 
three  to  seven  dollars  a  week,  accord.- 
ing,  note,  to  her  effieciency.  Food,  heat, 
lights,  even  a  portion  of  her  clothings 
arc  furnished  her.  Her  employes,  too, 
supply    the    daily    newspaper,     together 
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-with  more  other  reading  matter  than 
she  will  ever  make  use  of.  Out  of  her 
twelve  to  thirty-one  or  two  dollars  a 
month,  then,  she  must  do  what?  Part- 
ly dress  and  amuse  herself  —  that  is  all. 
Neither  her  station  nor  her  own  meijtal 
development  demand  a  very  high  grade 
of  either.    Pretty  good  pay,  isn't  it  ? 

Your  grocery  or  dry  goods  clerk 
receives  from  four  to  twelve  dollars  a 
week,  again  according  to  efficiency  — 
with  the  privilege  of  buying  for  his 
needs  at  a  reduced  price,  any  line  of 
^oods  the  store  carries.  Telephone  and 
newspaper  are  at  his  disposal,  which  last 
is  his  principal  reading  matter.  The 
possible  magazine  or  book  he  cares  for 
are  not  high  priced,  and  a  cheaper  show 
and  suit  of  clothing  meet  both  his  needs 
and  his  desires.  In  addition  to  this,  dur- 
ing his  fortnight's  vacation  each  year 
there  is  no  cessation  of  wages.  How  do 
these  figures  which  are  conservative 
compare  with  the  four  to  six  hundred 
a  year  of  the  teacher?  Yet  that  same 
teacher  out  of  her  salary  must  secure 
food  suitable  to  nourish  both  body  and 
mind,  dress  fairly  well,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  refinement,  supply  herself 
with  books,  educational  papers,  maga- 
zines, attend  lecture  courses  with  per- 
liaps  an  occasional  good  play  or  opera. 
For  which  last  two,  by  the  way,  she  is 
always  thankful  to  afford  an  upstairs 
chair.  You  are  all  too  familiar  with 
the  prices  of  these  things  for  any  quota- 
tions of  them  to  be  necessary. 

Yet  all  this  the  teacher  must  pro- 
vide, mark  you,  for  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  drawing  an  exceedingly  modest 
salary  meantime  for  eight,  nine,  or  at 
most  ten.  Here  is  the  reason  why  the 
teacher  joins  clubs  to  buy  books,  maga- 
zines* lecture  course  tickets,  etc. ;  los- 
ing in  the  first  two  the  advantage  of 
marking  them  or  cutting  out  especially 
helpful  passages  —  in  her  own  way 
making  ttiem  her  own  —  in  the  latter 
perhaps    missing    the    very    lecture    or 


scries  of  lectures  that  would  have  most 
bearing  upon  her  highest  professional 
deevelopment. 

Of  course  if  one  can  not  own  and 
live  with  a  masterpiece,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  to  be  able  to  look  at  it,  and 
carry  away  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  but 
for  my  own  part,  I  'had  as  lief  borrow 
a  dress  as  be  compelled  to  rely  upon 
some  one  else's  book  or  magazine  along 
some  line  of  work  particularly  near 
and  dear  to  me. 

Here  is  your  reason,  too,  why  a  good 
many  teachers  cook  an  egg  over  a  Bun- 
sen  burner,  or  brew  a  cup  of  tea  in  the 
school  building  at  noon  time.  A  poor 
preparation  this,  for  the  afternoons 
work,  with  perhaps  algebra  or  the  stu- 
pidest class  in  reading  for  the  last 
period. 

On  the  salaries  teachers  receive  not 
only  the  strictest  economy  but  actual 
sacrifice  in  some  directions  is  necessary. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  women 
economize  in  food,  or  do  some  of  their 
own  sewing;  the  men  give  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  private  lessons,  lecture, 
act  as  agents,  etc.,  to  eke  out'  their 
slender  resources. 

A  high  school '  faculty  of  fourteen 
whom  I  know  have  a  cooked  luncheon 
sent  in  and  served  at  a  cost  of  about 
twenty-five  cents  a  piece  per  day.  One 
of  them,  a  splendid  teacher,  withdrew 
and  carried  a  sandwich  or  two  from 
home,  in  order  that  her  direct  profes- 
sional needs  might  not  suffer.  She  had 
excellent  carbon  photographs  of  Millet, 
Corot,  Raphael  upon  her  walls  —  the 
latest  authorities  on  her  subject  on  her 
table  for  the  students.  Had  I  say,  for 
she  is  in  Colorado  now,  seeking  health, 
resigned  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  In 
my  personal  experience  there  has  been 
no  greater  loss  in  this  fashion  to  the 
profession. 

Finally,  no  class  of  people,  not  even  the 
clergy  are  called  upon  so  often  for  as- 
sistance  in   what    may  be   very  broadly 
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designated  charitable  work.  Outside 
the  actual  pupils  to  be  helped — a  line  of 
work  of  which  most  teachers  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  can  afford  or  the 
general  public  begin  to  realize — there 
are  the  tickets  to  buy,  the  agents  of 
books  we  know  we  can  never  use,  to 
help  out  because  they  are  former  pupils, 
and  so  on  without  end. 

When  you  consider  all  these  indis- 
putable facts,  can  you  wonder  that 
many  of  our  teachers,  striving  so  ear- 
nestly in  the  face  of  such  heavy  odds,  to 
realize  their  ideals  and  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  their  high  calling,  acquire 
that  strained,  pained  attitude  toward 
life  that  makes  an  unthinking  public 
so  quickly  and  accurately  to  character- 
ize ihem  teachers? 

Some  with  greater  physical  strength, 
broader  personality,  or  slender  personal 
resources  to  eke  out  their  pittance,  es- 
cape. They  but  serve  to  emphasize  the 
rule.  Oh,  it  is  a  brave  fight,  a  hard 
fight,  and  it's  been  a  long  fight,  fellow 
teachers,  but  some  day  another  Tenny- 
son will  sing  the  successful  charge  of 
this  permanent  army,  for  we  are  bound 
to  win.  Or  is  it  not  rather  an  epic, 
that  will  call  forth  the  modern  Homer 
to  write  "The  Teachers'  Iliad?" 

It  is  the  general  judgment  that  the 
first  view  of  Niagara  Falls  is  disappoint- 
ing; that  for  anything  like  appreciation 
of  them,  one  must  live  for  weeks  or 
months  within  sound  of  their  waters. 
Visitors  to  Colorado,  attempting  to  de- 
scribe to  us  the  wonderful  depth  and 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mar- 
velous colors  of  hill  and  canon,  stammer 
and  grow  dumb  before  the  magnitude  of 
their  subject. 

Yet  most  children  must  obtain  their 
ideas  of  nature's  wonders  from  teach- 
ers whose  salaries  admit  of  no  journey- 
ings. 

E\^ry  teacher's  vacation  should  be 
spent  in  such  manner  as  to  increase 
vitality,  develop  power,  broaden  person- 


ality.   One  of  the  best   means  to  this- 
end  is  judiciously  planned  travel. 

All  affirm  that  the  efficient  teacher 
must  be  a  man  or  woman  of  culture. 
Culture  is  a  ripening  process  of  soul^ 
intellect  and  character;  and  all  ripenini^ 
processes  require  time  and  favorable 
conditions.  The  mahogany  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  finisher  is  capable  of  takin^^ 
on  such  beautiful  coloring,  has  in  its 
proper  environment  had  years  in  which 
to  attain  ripeness.  Ye  who  vaunt  your 
knowledge  of  horticulture  and  other  cul- 
tures— why  are  you  silent  when  the  cul- 
ture of  teachers  is  concerned?  Nature 
and  the  God  of  nature  are  great  enough 
to  accomplish  their  work  by  universal 
law,  and  so  this  with  all  the  rest,  re- 
quires the  time  and  favorable  condi- 
tions, only  purchasable  in  this  case  with 
money. 

Nor  will  all  the  Normal  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities  in  creation,  helf^ 
to  solve  our  problem;  we  are  talking 
about  how  to  remunerate  justly  the  ef- 
ficient teacher,  are  we  not?  The  one  - 
who  in  the  school  room  shows  natural 
aptness,  progressive  spirit  and  a  natur- 
ally sequent  tendency  to  grow,  to  ripen. 
Then  she  must  have  the  mental  food — 
the  opportunities  for  eating,  digestin^^ 
and  assimilating  it,  that  are  the  essen- 
tials of  true  ripening  and  development 
of  power.  As  well  expect  her  to  do  at 
one  sitting  the  eating  necessary  to  pro- 
duce and  maintain  a  sound  body  as  to 
demand  that  in  preliminary  training 
she  prepare  for  her  life  work.  Why,  if 
she  is  to  be  an  efficient  teacher,  at  this 
period,  part  of  her  professionally  is  in 
its  infancy,  more  is  yet  unborn. 

No  age,  no  nation,  can  be  greater 
than  its  teachers,  and  the  uttermost 
strides  taken  by  any  people  may  be 
measured,    may   be   bounded   by    them. 

In  proporti6n  as  our  teachers  are  effi- 
cient will  the  nation  be  educated. 

How  pitiably  few  of  bur  great  teach- 
ers,   masters    in    any    field,    hare    had 
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r.dequate  opportunity  to  produce  any- 
thing like  what  they  were  capable  of: 
Mozart,  Rembrandt,  Pestalozzi,  all 
struggling  much  of  the  time  for  the 
very  bread  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gether—  the  one  drawing  masterpieces 
with  chalk  upon  the  pavements,  the  other 
writing  them  upon  the  butcher's  paper 
from  around  the  unpaid  for  meat,  the 
third,  in  that  bare  little  school-room 
at  Stanz,  revolutionizing  educaitional 
ideals,  principles  and  methods.  Yet 
from  the  days  when  Rameses  spent 
thousand  upon  pyramids  and  Nero 
burned  a  city  for  pastime,  there  have 
always  been  fortunes  to  waste  upon  the 
amusement  of  those,  the  quality  of  whose 
pleasures  prove  the  inefficiency  of  their 
teachers. 

We  think  tenderly,  speak  reverently 
of  our  great  leaders.  What  Pestalozzi 
accomplished  weighted  down  with  the 
irons  of  adverse  circumstances  and  pop- 
ular lack  of  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy, has  been  at  once  the  comfort 
and  inspiration  of  overworked,  discour- 
aged teachers  ever  since.  But  ah,  given 
some  one  to  open  his  purse  and  say. 
Here,  do  what  you  will,  great  heart, 
great  mind,  work  but  your  plans  of 
education  imhampered,  unharmed  by 
this  daily,  hourly  need  of  money  where- 
with to  do  —  have  you  ever  tried  to 
imagine  what  practical  developments  his 
great  ideas,  ideals  and  purposes,  he 
must  have  been  able  to  bequeath  to  us? 
What  opportunities  missed  for  educa- 
tional methods  and  purposes  to  stride 
far  in  seven  leagued  boots,  lost  —  for 
the  lack  of  a  little  money!  The  paral- 
lels among  the  ranks  are  countless.  I 
recall  a  man,  educated  here  and  in  Eu- 
rope, who  for  years  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  his  chosen  work,  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  has  collaborated  with 
recogrnized  authorities  in  his  line,  who 
have  for  years  expected  him  to  present 
to  the  profession  some  decidedly  helpful, 
practical   suggestions,   improvements  he 


has  been  using  in  his  own  class-rooms. 
Two  years  ago,  pointing  to  his  white- 
ning locks,  I  asked  why  he  had  not  ful- 
filled the  expections  of  those  who  had 
watched  and  appreciated  his  work  and 
ability.  With  a  shrug  and  wave  of 
hand  at  the  boys  and  girls  about  his 
table,  he  replied.  How  could  I  provide 
bread  and  education  for  these,  and  save 
time  for  real  thought,  on  what  I  have 
V  been  able  to  earn  ?  There  are  too  many 
.  good  teachers  for  anything  but  my  best, 
to  be  acceptable;  and  that  means  time 
and  freedom  from  worry  concerning 
immediate  necessity.  Is  he  an  excep- 
tion? How  then  shall  we  provide  for 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs, 
guard  the  spring  of  youth  that  gives  to 
men  and  nations  an  ever  increasing 
vigor  and  vitality,  —  in  other  words, 
how  shall  we  take  care  of  our  efficient 
teachers  ? 

Pay  them  a  salary  that  will  provide  — 
first  good  food  and  comfortable  quar- 
ters fqr  their  bodies  —  then  the  books, 
professional  papers,  magazines  and  lec- 
tures, necessary  for  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  their  work;  next  such  special 
instruction,  summer  courses,  etc.,  as  their 
experiences  shall  prove  them  to  require; 
next,  traveling  that  rests,  invigorates 
and  broadens  —  that  gives  an  approxi- 
mately adequate  conception  of  nature's 
wonders  and  an  enthusiasm  that  results 
in  better  teaching  all  along  the  line; 
travelling  that  sends  back  to  her  school- 
room in  the  fall,  a  teacher  born  anew, 
rested  and  invigorated  physically  and 
mentally,  with  true,  an  additional 
knowledge  of  geography,  but  better  than 
that  with  a  bigger,  finer  grasp  on  life's 
problems,  a  mind  made  more  alert  by 
coming  in  touch  with  other  minds,  a 
heart  more  in  sympathy  with  problems  of 
the  day  and  with  the  men  and  women, 
the  boys  and  girls  who  must  meet  and 
solve  these  problems.  In  short  a 
broader  guage  teacher.    Finally,  rid  her, 
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so  far  as  possible,  of  those  petty  wor- 
ries so  fatal  to  the  best  teaching. 

Along  with  the  others  insure,  in  some 
fashion,  a  modest  competence  for  the 
old  age  which  comes  to  all  of  us,  when 
even  the  burdens  we  love  best  and  have 
borne  longest,  grow  heavier  ap&ce,  and 
we  long  to  sit  down  and  rest,  think- 
ing on  what  we  have  tried  to  do,  watch- 
ing those  who  in  turn  are  carrying  on 
our  work. 

Indeed,  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  so 
exacting,  the  subjects  entrusted  to  her 
are  so  sensitive  to  her  impress  —  the  re- 
sults, good  or  bad,  so  immeasurable,  the 
demands  of  society,  of  the  community 
so  exacting,  that  the  trifling  remuner- 
ation doled  out  to  him  or  her  in  dollars 
is  utterly  incommensurate  with  the  work 
done.  But,  when  we  enroll  in  the  list 
of  teachers,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use 
our  whole  best  self  for  the  betterment 
of  our  work.  And  whether  the  salary  be 
great  or  small  —  we  owe  to  the  children 
under  our  care  all  we  can  give  — 

'Work  thou  for  pleasure;  paint  or  sing 

or  carve 
The  thing  thou  lovest  though  the  body 

starve. 
Who   works    for   glory  misses   oft   the 

goal; 
Who  works  for  money  carves  his  very 

soul. 
Work  for  the  work's  sake  then;  and  it 

may  be. 
That  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 

thee." 

DISCUSSION. 

H.   C.   MUCKLEY. 

If  I  can  throw  in  a  sort  of  baritone 
accompaniment  to  the  fine  soprano  we 
have  enjoyed  in  the  paper  presented  I 
shall  be  content.  You  have  had  a  taste 
of  the  call  to  a  higher  life  on  the  part 
of  us  people  who  profess  to  be  teach- 
ers and  leaders  of  men,  women  and  chil- 


drne.     I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  unity  of  our  program.    On  yester- 
day  morning   we  had   the   pleasure  of 
listening  to  certain  suggestions  by  means 
of  which  more  revenues  might  be  se- 
cured for  our  schools.    To-day  we  have 
the  more  difficult  task  of  the  equitable 
distribution  of  these  revenues.    The  task 
is  a  difficult  one,  involving,  as  it  does, 
the   relation   between  the   work  of  the 
teacher  and  the  compensation  he  receives 
for  it.     You  all  remember  the  poem  of 
Jane  Taylor  entitled  The  Philosopher's 
Scales.    These  scales  were  devised  by  a 
monk  when   his  day's  work  was  com- 
pleted. These  scales  were  so  wonderfully 
constructed  that  they  were  not  made  to 
weigh  sugar  and  tea  but  the  finer  quali- 
ties, senses  and  feelings.    Every  time  I 
approach  a  subject  like  this,  namely  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher,  I  wish  for  these 
philosopher's    scales    in    order    that    I 
might  weigh  certain  things  against  cer- 
tain other  things.    You  will  remember 
our  philosopher  tested  the  value  of  the 
scales  by  pulling  in  the  head  of  Voltaire. 
It  is  said  to  have  retained  all  the  wit 
that  had  ever  been  there.    As  an  oppo- 
site weight   he  threw 'in   a  torn   scrap 
of   leaf   containing   the    prayer   of   the 
penitent  thief  and  the  result  was  that 
the    scale    containing   the   prayer    went 
down  while  the  head  of  Voltaire  rose 
and  escaped  at  the  roof.    So  significant 
are   these   apparently  trifling  things    in 
life   that   enter   into    the   teacher's    life 
that    we    do    not    take    them    into    the 
consideration  that  we   should.    I   quite 
agree  with  the  proposition  that  the  conn- 
pensation   for  any   work   should    be    in 
proportion  to  the  relation  of  that  work 
to  the  development  of  wealth  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  profession  stand- 
ing  so  closely  related  to  the  production 
of  wealth  as  our  profession.    Sometimes 
we  make  an  approximate  result  that  is 
sort    of    blinding.    We    are    discussing 
•  this  question  from  a  material  basis.     It 
is   the  teachers  of  America  who   have 
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quickened  the  pulse  of  trade.  -These 
great  ships  which  ply  the  waters  and 
carry  our  commerce  arc  manned  by  the 
school  boys  of  a  generation  ago.  They 
are  the  men  of  to-day  who  monopolize 
trade  and  develop  the  resources  of  this 
country.  They  are  able  to  do  these 
things  because  of  the  stimulus  given  to 
thera  by  the  teachers  of  twenty  years 
ago.  There  is  a  close  relation  between 
our  work  in  a  political  economic  sense 
and  the  development  of  our  country 
and  its  great  wealth.  Our  public  school 
teachers  have  made  it  possible  to  in- 
crease the  productiveness  of  our  com- 
monwealth because  of  the  knowledge 
gained  in  our  public  schools.  It  has 
increased  the  fertility  of  our  soil.  We 
have  been  able  to  unite  the  great  forces 
of  the  sun  and  the  rain  thereby  mul- 
tiplying the  producing  power  of  the 
earth.  This  knowledge  gives  rise  to 
wealth.  Not  only  does  the  teacher's 
work  contribute  to  the  material  wealth 
and  the  potentiality  of  the  machinery 
doing  the  work  of  the  country,  but  it 
actually  adds  to*  that  wealth  and  wealth 
is  the  relation  between  human  con- 
sciousness and  the  feelings,  tastes  and 
desires  in  our  environment  which  satisfy 
that  inner  craving.  The  moment  you 
create  a  new  desire  you  have  added  a 
source  of  wealth.  In  order  to  fill  these 
desires  there  springs  into  actual  exist- 
ence a  multitude  of  things  which  be- 
come wealth.  Well  can  the  people  af- 
ford to  pay  the  public  school  teachers, 
for  if  they  had  not  put  these  desires 
and  ideas  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  people,  we  should  not  have  these 
solirces  of  wealth.  We  create  a  con- 
dition which  makes  wealth  desirable. 
It  brings  it  into  existence  in  this  country. 
As  wealth  is  produced  by  our  efforts  and 
our  labors  we  are  entitled  to  a  larger 


remuneration.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
is  to  be  given  to  us,  but  we  are  to.  re- 
turn the  equivalent  for  it.  There  is  a 
burden  resting  upon  us  in  this  matter. 
I  saw  a  hundred  Italians  at  work  the 
other  day  on  the  street  railway.  A  man 
was  overseeing  them  and  if  a  man  did 
not  handle  his  shovel  dextrously  enough 
he  was  told  the  job  would  be  given  to 
some  one  else.  If  in  digging  he  was 
making  no  showing  as  to  the  pile  of 
earth  to  be  removed  it  was  given  to 
some  one  else  to  do.  In  this  case  the 
progress  of  the  work  could  be  seen. 
If  the  teacher's  profession  was  one  of 
cutting  and  clearing  wood  you  could 
see  the  progress  of  the  work.  In  such 
case  how  easy  it  is  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  work  done.  But  the  teach- 
er's process  and  the  teacher's  work  are 
invisible.  We  must  wait  for  the  results. 
We  have  certain  aims  which  are  to  be 
realized  later  in  life.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  coal  tar  there  is  a  by-product 
made  such  as  oil  which  is  very  valuable. 
So  in  the  work  of  the  teacher.  We 
sometimes  think  knowledge  a  great 
thing  and  perhaps  it  is.  We  need  to 
know  the  key  that  unlocks  the  secrets 
of  natuKe.  Knowledge  is  power  and 
along  with  that  power  which  the  teacher 
has  of  arousing  and  stimulating  the 
child  to  greater  activity  in  knowledge 
there  comes  that  something  so  hard  to 
define.  It  is  that  reach  and  that  grasp 
which  enables  the  child  in  later  life  to 
do  something.  It  is  that  reach  and  grasp 
which  enables  the  teacher  to  look  out 
into  the  future.  That  teacher  is  efficient 
who  has  the  reach  and  the  grasp  to  look 
out  into  the  future  life  of  the  pupils  and 
see  the  ideals  which  he  is  building  for 
the  men  and  women  of  the  future  who 
are  now  entrusted  to  his  care. 
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WEDNESDAY,  2  P.  M. 


THE  ETHICAL  PHASES  OF  EDUCATION. 


WHY  DO  WE  EDUCATE? 

SUPT.    C.    L.    CRONEBAUGH. 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question 
I  shall  assume  that  the  pronoun  we 
refers  to  the  people  taken  as  a  whole 
rather  than  to  this  body  of  educators; 
that  the  term  is  confined  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  that  reference  is  had 
to  the  pfesent  time.  Such  an  inquiry 
involves  a  knowledge  of  the  intents 
and  purposes  of  all  the  people  includinig 
in  its  scope  persons  of  all  ranks  of  so- 
ciety and  of  widely  varying  degrees  of 
intelligence.  No  attempt  has  ever  been 
made,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
to  gather  the  necessary  data  upon  this 
subject  to  give  an  exact  answer  to  the 
question.  The  conclusions  must  there- 
fore necessarily  be  based  purely  upon 
observation  within  a  very  limited  field 
and  must  be  wholly  empirical  in  their 
nature. 

If  the  desired  data  were  at  hand  a 
generalized  answer  might  be  given  de- 
rived in  a  manner  similar  to  the  method 
employed  in  finding  the  resultant  of  a 
number  of  forces  acting  upon  a  body  as 
is  done  in  physics.  To  make  such  a 
statement  valuable,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  all  the  components  be  known  from 
which  the  resultant  is  derived-  What 
^  complex  problem!  Yet  the  problem 
exists,  and  the  answer  is  being  given  in 
daily  life  in  that  which  we  do,  or  rather 
in  the  results  which  wc  obtain  in  the 
grent  scheme  of  public  education. 

The  forces  that  determine  the  trend 
of  public  education  may  all  be  included 
under  (a)  those  that,  are  inherent  in 
the  human  race  and  which  compel  pro- 
gression rather  than  retrogression,  of 
which  the  race  is  probably  wholly  uncon 


scious,.  and  (b)  those  by  which  indi- 
viduals put  forth  a  conscious  effort  to 
resist  the  downward  tendencies  of  un- 
fortunate hereditary  influences  and 
vicious  environment  or  to  make  an  ad- 
vance upon  present  conditions  and 
achievements.  With  the  first  of  these 
we  can  not  deal,  for  if  we  could  they 
would  fall  into  the  latter  class.  The 
second  class  at  once  suggests  (1)  those 
forces  which  are  incidental  and  are 
directed  to  ends  and  aims  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  purposes  of  education 
but  very  potent  for  all  that,  and  (2) 
those  which  are  formal  and  find  expres- 
sion in  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries, 
and  all  the  educational  processes  car- 
ried on  in  them.  The  end  and  aim  af 
these  institutions  and  processes  is  the 
problem  with  which  we  have  to.  deal. 

Two  distinct  views  are  held  upon  this 
subject  clearly  indicated  by  the  sub- 
ject matter  in  which  pupils  are  to  be 
trained,  one  class  placing  emphasis 
upon  the  so-called  culture  studies,  the 
other  emphasizing  what  are  called  prac- 
tical subjects.  There  is  an  insistance 
on  the  part  of  some  educational  ex- 
perts that  some  subjects  are  pre-emi- 
nently culture  studies.  Culture  as  un- 
derstood by  these  persons  and  indeed  as 
generally  accepted  by  all  persons  means 
a  cultivation  of  the  human  faculties  to 
develop  refinement  in  conduct  and  speech. 
These  culture  studies  correspond  to 
what  was  known  in  earlies  times  as  the 
humanities.  They  formed  the  major 
portion  of  every  formal  course  of  study 
of  those  times.  They  were  the  principal 
studies  of  those  who  did  not  expect  to 
enter  the  ministry,  the  latter  takingr  up 
additional  studies  known  as  divinity  stu- 
dies.    They  were,  in  brief,  the  studies 
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pursued  by  the  sons  of  gentlemen  of 
those  times  who  aspired  to  some  liter- 
ary and  intellectual  standing.  Whether  it 
was  supposed  at  that  time  that  they  pos- 
sessed some  peculiar  virtues  by  which 
they  inculcated  refinement  of  manners,  or 
whether  it  was  thought  that  the  educa- 
tive process  alone  ^produced  such  refine- 
mena  was  probably  not  celarly  defined. 
But  since  these  studies  contributed  so 
largely  to  every  gentleman's  education 
they  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  being 
peculiarly  adapted  to  making  a  gentle- 
man of  a  boy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at 
the  present  time  a  great  many  people 
attach  superior  value  to  a  training  in 
classic  language  and  literature.  To  the 
educated  man  or  woman  this  belief 
comes  as  an  inheritance.  The  people 
who  in  former  times  hoped  to  occupy 
positions  of  influence  socially  or  intel- 
lectually had  to  be  trained  in  these  sub- 
jects. The  positions  of  influence  de- 
manded such  training.  It  was  practical- 
ly the  only  list  of  subjects  except  mathe- 
matics in  which  training  was  given.  The 
common  people  were  ignorant  in  most 
instances  of  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion. The  industrial  life  of  the  people 
was  of  such  a  character  that  education 
for  the  workingman  was  not  a  necessity. 
What  need  was  there  a  century  ago  of  a 
knowledge  of  steam,  or  electrical,  or  me- 
chanical engineering?  What  call  was 
there  for  the  skilled  operator  at  the 
loom,  or  the  forge,  or  the  throttle? 
These  positions,  which  I  have  named, 
requiring  a  skilled  brain  as  well  as  a 
skilled  hand,  might  be  multiplied  many 
fold.  I  have  already  said  that  the  edu- 
cation offered  a  century  ago  was  intend- 
ed for  a  gentleman.  But  our  concep- 
tion of  a  gentleman  has  undergone  a 
radical  change.  Men  who  were  classed 
as  gentlemen  in  the  Virginia  colony 
three  hundred  years  ago  would  belong 
to  an  entirely  different  class  in  the  open- 
ing years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
There  is  therefore  every  reason  for  say- 
ing that  an  education  that  met  the  re- 


quirements of  the  people  a  century  or 
two  ago  is  not  adequate  to  meet  present 
requirements.  This  fact  has  been  recog- 
nized by  schools  and  colleges  every- 
where. New  departments  have  been  cre- 
ated in  colleges,  new  subjects  have  been 
introduced  into  the  public  schools,  new 
schools,  such  as  business  colleges, 
schools  of  technology,  and  so  on,  have 
been  organized.  All  of  this  has  come  in 
response  to  a  demand;  a  demand  that 
students  shall  be  able  to  do  some  things 
as  well  as  that  they  shall  know  some 
things.  This  is  an  age  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation rather  than  of  pedantic  disputa- 
tion. An  age  of  action,  not  of  inanition. 
An  age  of  achievement,  not  of  dream- 
ing. The  demand  made  of  the  schools 
is  that  they  shall  develop  men  and  wo- 
men of  power  and  not  make  them  re- 
ceptacles of  vast  stores  of  knowledge 
which  they  cannot  apply.  The  problem, 
therefore,  that  confronts  the  public 
schools  at  present  is  to  choose  such  sub- 
jects for  the  curriculum  of  study  as  shall 
have  a  direct  and  vital  relation  to  the  so- 
cial and  industrial  life  of  the  people  and 
to  teach  these  subjects  in  such  a  way  that 
that  relation  may  be  clearly  perceived 
so  that  the  school  training  may  be  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  process  of  living. 
This  must  not  be  taken  in  the  narrow 
.sense  of  providing  the  material  means 
of  living  only,  but  in  the  more  extensive 
conception  of  entering  immediately  and 
intimately  into  the  whole  fabric  of  the  • 
life  processes,  affecting  the  thoughts,  the 
feelings,  and  the  purposes  of  the  race.  I 
would  not  be  understood  as  entering  a 
protest  against  the  teaching  of  what  I 
have  called  the  humanities.  Undoubted- 
ly they  have  a  place  in  the  modern 
scheme  of  education.  They  belong  there 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  conribute  to 
this  broader  conception  of  trainong  for 
living.  I  do  enter  a  protest,  however, 
against  the  claim  that  they  possess  su- 
perior merit  in  developing  greater  re- 
finement of  speech  and  conduct,  or  in 
cultivating  in  a  higher  degree  the  gen- 
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tlemanly  virtues  and  instincts.  The 
highest  development  along  these  lines 
comes  from  an  honest  effort  in  any  de- 
partment of  human  activity  that  con- 
tributes to  the  well-being  of  society.  The 
special  subject  of  study  is  of  little  con- 
sequence so  long  as  it  falls  within  this 
category,  and  the  demand  made  by  the 
people  is  that  the  student  shall  so  mas- 
ter his  subjects  of  study  that  he  may  ap- 
ply them  directly  and  successfully  to 
this  end.  The  product  of  education  is 
not  to  be  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  leisure 
who  may  manifest  good  breeding  in 
squandering  time,  but  men  and  women 
who  labor  for  a  beneficent  purpose  and 
who  retain  the  dignity  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  doing  so. 

I  affirm,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
as  a  partial  answer  to  the  question  form- 
ing the  title  of  this  paper,  that  we  edu- 
cate for  service.  The  method  of  organi- 
zation, the  means  by  which  sustained, 
makes  the  school  stand  forth  as  the  in- 
strument through  which  the  state  and 
society  at  large  realize  that  they  can 
best  serve  their  own  highest  interests. 
The  idea  that  loving  care  and  devotion 
on  the  part  of  parents  or  state  demands 
loyal  service  from  children  or  citizens 
has  almost  been  forgotten  by  us.  The 
law  has  held  and  still  holds  that  chil- 
dren are  under  obligation  to  render  ser- 
vice and  obedience  to  parents  during  the 
period  of  their  minority.  The  same  rule 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  citizenswof 
a  state.  If  this  fact  were  more  clearly 
perceived  it  might  transform  many  of 
the  conditions  that  now  obtain. 

In  the  second  place  we  educate  for  the 
sake  of  truth.  Truth  is  "conformity  to 
fact  or  reality;  exact  accordance  to 
that  which  has  been,  or  is,  or  shall  be." 
The  love  of  truth  is  one  of  the  highest 
attributes  of  the  human  soul.  To  know 
the  truth  is  to  be  set  free  from  the  bond- 
age of  error  and  falsehood.  The  whole 
formal  process  of  education  consists 
largely  in  finding  truth.  Consider  the 
various  exercises  that  take  place  in  the 


school  room,  the  learning  of  lessons,  the 
recitation,  the  gradation  and  classifica- 
tion of  pupils,  and  you  will  find  that 
every  act  and  process  is  based  upon 
truth.  Every  text-book  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  truth.  Every  teacher  is  required 
to  possess  many  virtues  and  not  least 
among  these  is  the  virtue  of  truthfulness. 
Every  thing  in  the  way  of  sham,  or  pre- 
tense, or  hypocrisy  in  an  educational 
policy  is  met  with  severe  denunciation. 
The  love  of  truth  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  civilization.  It  has 
made  men  martyrs  or  heroes  or  both. 
Men  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  proving 
the  truth  or  fallacy  of  a  belief.  Truth 
holds  the  loftiest  place  in  history,  in  sci- 
ence, in  society,  and  in  religion.  The 
demands  of  truth  involve  every  faculty 
with  which  we  are  concerned  in  the  edu- 
cational process.  It  requires  the  most 
careful  training  of  the  intellect  in  order 
that  truth  may  be  distinguished  from 
falsehood.  It  compels  conduct  to  square 
itself  with  knowledge.  It  demands  in- 
tegrity in  action,  fairness  in  speech,  and 
candidness  in  thought.  It  touches  the 
entire  subject  matter  of  insruction,  every 
method  of  presentation,  and  the  whole 
moral  and  mental  nature  of  the  child. 
It  deals  not  only  with  his  school  life,  but 
extends  through  his  entire  present  life 
and  into  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  It 
exists  through  past,  present,  and  future; 
through  time  and  eternity.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  brings  finite  mind  into 
harmony  with  the  infinite.  A  love  for 
the  truth  is  a  pre-requisite  for  teaching 
and  for  learning.  A  mind  imbued  with 
a  love  for  truth  yields  itself  readily  and 
willingly  to  leader*ship  and  guidance. 
Such  a  condition  of  mind  must  precede 
the  possibility  of  attaining  the  highest 
success  in  the  education  of  any  being 
And  here  I  must  recur  again  to  a  for- 
mer statement  that  the  subject  matter  is 
not  of  as  much  importance  as  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  subject  is  pursued. 
The  things  that  are  usually  considered 
incidental   in  the  school  room   are  fre- 
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quently  of  more  vital  importance  Uian 
the  immediate  subjects  of  study  theirt- 
selves.  Regularity  and  punctuality  in 
attendance  upon  school  duties,  right  hab- 
its of  study  and  conduct,  cheerful  obe- 
dience to  correct  regulations  and  prop- 
erly constituted  authority,  courtesy  and 
refinement  in  speech  and  conduct  toward 
others,  these  are  the  things  that  enter 
most  vitally  into  the  life  of  the  learner 
and  determine  his  future  character  and 
career.  That  indefinable,  all-pervading 
influence  which  is  usually  called  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  school  room  is  a  pow- 
erful factor  in  determining  the  attitude 
of  the  learner  toward  his  work.  This 
influence  is  not  dependent  so  much  upon 
the  child's  surroundings  as  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher.  The  school 
room  may  be  fitted  up  with  the  most 
modern  equipment,  the  walls  may  be 
adorned  with  pictures,  refinement  and 
culture  may  pervade  the  home  life  of  the 
children,  but  in  the  school  they  may 
evidence  a  spirit  of  rebellion  and  sul- 
lenness,  or  of  disorder  and  abandon,  all 
because  the  teacher  has  failed  in  her  re- 
lation to  the  children  to  catch  the  true 
spirit  of  normal  child  growth.  Another 
teacher  goes  into  the  room  and  happi- 
ness and  quiet  orderliness  take  the  place 
of  sullenness  and  disorder.  The  change 
is  brought  about  by  her  clearer  percep- 
tion of  the  conditios  that  govern  child 
life.  Her  ideas,  her  manner,  her  meth- 
ods conform  to  the  truth.  Authority  is 
no  longer  based  upon  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  govern,  but  upon  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  govern  rightly,  to 
make  his  acts  conform  to  right  stand- 
ards. No  man  has  a  right  to  govern  me 
in  a  wrong  manner  whether  he  hold  his 
position  by  right  of  birth  or  whether  he 
be  chosen  by  the  people.  So  in  the 
school  room  no  teacher  can  ever  claim 
the  right  to  do  an  act  of  teaching  or  pf 
governing  upon  purely  personal  authori- 
ty. The  appeal  must  always  lie  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  justice.  It  took  the 
world  a  long  time  to  preceive  this  truth, 


but  it  has  entered  the  consciousness  of 
the  American  people  and,  though  no 
formal  statement  of  the  fact  could  be 
made  by  the  children  of  this  land,  they 
are  conscious  of  it.  It  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  violation  of  a  great  and 
fundamental  truth  that  caused- our  coun- 
try to  sever  the  ties  that  bound  it  to  the 
mother  country.  It  was  the  same  thing 
that  brought  about  the  Civil  war,  and 
again  the  war  with  Spain.  It  is  the  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  .also  that  is  produc- 
ing the  remarkable  agitation  which  is  de- 
manding of  officials  a  cleaner  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  a  "square  deal" 
on  the  part  of  great  corporations,  and  a 
proper  accounting  of  the  funds  belong- 
ing to  widows  and  orphans  entrusted  to 
the  large  life  insurance  companies.  And 
when  the  public  conscience  is  sufficiently 
aroused  it  will  be  this  influence  that  will 
eventually  purge  our  fair  land  of  the 
curse  of  intemperance  and  its  allied  vices 
and  free  our  young  men  and  women 
from  its  terrible  thralldom.  Yes,  we  are 
educating  our  boys  and  girls  beca\ise  we 
want  them  to  love  truth  for  truth's  sake. 
In  the  third  place  we  educate  because 
we  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
greatest  happiness.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  savage  does  not  want  to  be  civilized, 
that  the  drunkard  does  not  want  to  leave 
his  cup,  and  the  ignorant  man  often  re- 
sists the  effort  to  educate  his  children, 
this  does  not  prove  an  argument  against 
the  proposition  for  none  of  these  Cv^n 
know  what  change  in  experience  a 
change  of  state  would  bring  about.  Some 
few  writers  have  objected  to  civilizing 
the  savage  on  the  ground  that  he  is  hap- 
pier in  his  savage  condition.  So  the 
child  is  happy  in  its  childish  state,  but 
who  would  exchange  his  maturer  mental 
condition  of  later  years  for  his  mental 
condition  of  childhood  ?  Persons  in 
whom  bodily  development  has  taken 
place  without  corresponding  mental  de- 
velopment are  objects  of  pity  to  every- 
body. Education  is  not  the  only  requis- 
ite to  happiness,  but  it  is  one  of  them. 
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It  makes  man  the  heir  of  all  the  ages. 
It  makes  him  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  cold  senseless  clod  on  the  one 
Hand  and  the  divine  creative  mind  on 
the  other. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  man  should 
have  been  created  in  order  to  make  him 
spend  his  life  in  misery.  So,  too,  it  is 
abhorrent  to  every  sense  of  justice  that 
he  should  be  endowed  with  the  possi- 
bility of  progress  and  development  and 
that  its  unfolding  would  leave  him  in  an 
unhappier  state  than  before.  The  uni- 
verse without  man  would  be  foolish. 
Man  without  a  mind  capable  of  such  de- 
velopment that  it  will  add  to  the  joys 
of  existence  would  be  senseless. 

The  worM  is  seeking  happiness.  It  is 
seeking  is  along  many  lines  some  of 
which  spell  ruin  and  despair.  Education 
seeks  to  set  the  world  right  by  pointing 
out  the  fact  that  real  lasting  hapoiness 
can  only  be  attained  by  right  living.  I 
need  hardly  point  out  that  I  am  using 
the  term  education  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  usually  think  of  it  and  not  in  that 
broader  sense  in  which  it  ie  sometimes 
employed,  and  which  may  mean  neglecr 
as  well. 

Joyful  honest  service  to  God  and  man, 
right  living,  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
the  Divine  Creator  in  being  and  becom- 
ing in  our  physical,  mental,  moral  an<t 
spiritual  natures,  and  the  attainment  of 
the  greatest  happiness  possible  for  each 
individual  —  these  are  the  great  pur- 
poses that  we  have  in  view  in  the  work 
of  education. 

DISCUSSION. 

O.     W.     KURTZ. 

We  have  just  listened  to  a  most  ex- 
cellent paper.  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  Supt.  Crotiebaugh  has 
given  to  you  a  most  masterly  presen- 
tation of  the  subject.  In  answer  to  this 
question  he  has  set  forth  three  func- 
*ions    and   three    requisites.     First   that 


of  service  and  not  the  idea  of  a  wall 
flower  or  that  of  ornamentation.  How 
beautifully  John  Adams  illustrates  this 
when  he  says  fire  the  children  with  an 
ambition  to  be  useful.  Again  Milton 
voices  the  same  sentiment  when  he  says, 
I  call  that  a  generous  and  complete  edu- 
cation which  fits  a  man  to  perform  all 
his  duties  public  and  private.  As  to 
the  idea  of  service  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  very  essence  of  that  thought  is  given 
to  us  in  the  life  of  the  Galilean  who 
gave  to  the  world  the  most  noble  ex- 
ample of  noble  living.  In  the  second 
function  there  is  presented  the  idea  of 
truth,  the  seeking  of  which  is  one  of 
the  essential  elements  in  our  present  day 
education.  If  there  is  one  thing  wc 
need  to  emphasize,  it  is  the  idea  that  we 
should  all  be  seekers  after  truth.  Wc 
should  have  our  hearts  open  to  the 
truth  and  be  unbiased  seekers  after 
truth.  Again  we  must  remember  that 
the  growth  of  all  life  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  happiness  out  of  life. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  for  which  our 
government  was  established,  that  we 
might  enjoy  life  in  an  intelligent  way. 
If  we  carry  out  this  question,  if  we  ask 
the  commonwealth  why  do  we  educate, 
the  answer  will  be,  the  state  sets  this 
feast  before  us  and  invites  the  children 
to  sit  down  and  enjoy  it.  I  want  to 
say  in  behalf  of  the  state,  we  have 
reason  to  consider  why  we  educate  and 
the  answer  is  given  in  the  substance 
of  this  paper.  The  great  State  of  Ohio 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  we  take 
these  children  and  make  for  the  state 
a  good  citizenship.  Good  citizenship  can 
obtain  only  if  the  elements  laid  down 
in  this  paper  are  developed.  I  remem- 
ber reading  Mr.  Everett  on  the  subject 
of  education.  He  said  education  is  a 
greater  safeguard  to  liberty  than  a 
standing  army.  Horace  Mann  says  the 
school  houses  of  the  republic  form  a 
line  of  fortifications  for  the  safety  oi  , 
our  country.    We  can  not  have  a  safe        ' 
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government  unless  we  teach  the  ele- 
ments of  good  citizenship  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  more  point 
in  this  paper  and  I  think  we  all  voice 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  it.  I  be- 
lieve to-day  on  behalf  of  the  state  the 
best  thing  to  be  taught  is  a  greater  re- 
spect for  law  and  order.  I  believe  that 
an  education  should  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  obedience  to  authority.  I  de- 
plore the  fact  that  in  our  commonwealth 
we  find  high*  school  pupils  running  away 
with  the  machinery  of  the  school.  I 
think  we  should  train  in  obedience  to 
law  and  order.  I  feel  like  emphasizing 
this  element  because  I  consider  it  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  a  republic 
like  ours. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  PERSONAL- 
ITY  IN  THE  TEACHER. 

PRIN.  F.  E.  OSTRANDER. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out 
some  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
and  not  an  attempt  to  solve  it 

Quite  a  large  number  of  college  grad- 
uates were  recently  questioned  as  to 
what  study  in  their  college  courses  had 
been  of  the  most  value  to  them  since 
leaving  school.  The  men  and  women 
questioned  had  been  out  of  college  for 
some  time,  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
speak  intelligently  and  with  some  au- 
thority upon  the  subject.  Each  gave  an 
answer  independently  of  the  others. 
The  answers  were  in  substance  the  same. 
They  were  unable  to  see  that  one  sub- 
ject had  been  of  much  more  value  to 
them  than  another,  but  that  some  por- 
tions of  their  college  work  had  been 
of  more  value  than  others  because  of 
the  difference  in  personality  of  the  in- 
structors. The  value  appeared  to  be  in 
personality  rather  than  in  subject  or 
personality  gave  much  of  value  to  sub- 
jcct.     You  {lave  been  reading  during  the 


past  few  months  sketched  of  the  life 
of  that  great  teacher  who  recently  died 
at  Harvard,  Dr.  Shaler.  During  the 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion, thousands  of  young  men  were  in 
his  classes.  Some  came  to  his  classes 
through  other  than  the  highest  motives, 
few  left  them  without  having  received 
an  uplift  toward  better  things.  They 
went  out  from  his  classes  filled  with  a 
zeal  and  love  for  truth  wherever  found. 
His  pupils  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  in  almost  every  field  of  labor. 
They  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  unanimous 
in  placing  Dr.  Shaler  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  teachers  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived the  greatest  good  during  their 
stay*  at  Harvard.  Perhaps  no  man  con- 
nected with  that  institution  has  exerted 
a  wider  and  more  lasting  influence  over 
the  student  body  than  he.  Yet  if  the 
reports  are  correct  he  was  not  a  great 
scientist  as  men  measure  scientists. 
Neither  was  he  a  great  instructor  ac- 
cording to  the  accepted  standards  of 
pedagogy,  but  he  had  a  giant  personality 
and"  in  that  personality  was  the  secret 
of  his  power. 

Numberless  examples  might  be  given 
to  illustrate  the  truth  that  the  person- 
ality of  the  teacher  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  work  of  teaching,  and  it  has 
always  been  an  important  factor  if  the 
accounts  of  the  early  schools  are  to  be 
credited.  Then  as  now,  teachers  with 
strong  personalities  were  in  demand, 
but  the  strength  then  required  for  the 
school-room  is  now  used  in  another  de- 
partment of  education,  the  foot-ball 
field. 

The  term  personality  is  often  quite 
loosely  used.  It  is  made  to  stand  for 
vague  and  indefinite  notions.  I  think 
that  it  was  Henry  Ward  Beecher  who 
said  that  when  the  doctors  could  not 
tell  what  ailed  a  man  they  would  de- 
clare that  he  had  "malaria"  and  that 
none  of  them  knew  what  malaria  was. 
Some    one    has    suggested    that    in    the 
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educational  realm  men  make  about  the 
same  use  of  the  term  "personality." 

One  cause  of  confusion  in  the  use  of 
the  term  comes  from  our  sometimes  not 
having  in  mind  a  clear  notion  of  the 
relation  of  personality  to  the  science 
of  teaching  or  pedagogy.  As  most 
teachers  who  have  become  somewhat 
efficient  look  back  upon  their  early  at- 
tempts at  teaching  they  feel  that  this 
work  was  pretty  largely  a  failure.  Some 
of  them  do  ;iot  care  to  acknowledge 
it  however. 

I  presume  that  in  nearly  every  case 
the  failures  have  been,  by  some  one, 
attributed  to  a  lack  in  personality.  A 
few  years  ago,  without  seeing  her,  on 
the  recommendation  of  her  principal  an 
Ohio  school  board  hired  a  young  woman 
from  an  eastern  normal  school.-  She 
was  a  disappointment  to  the  board,  the 
superintendent  and  the  schools.  In  a 
few  weeks  she  returned  to  her  home 
branded  a  failure.  Why?  Because  she 
lacked  the  personality  necessary  to  be- 
come a  teacher.  This  was  the  verdict 
To-day  she  is  one  of  the  strongest  teach- 
ers in  an  eastern  city  where  the  re- 
quirements are  as  high  if  not  higher 
than  in  the  Ohio  city  in  which  she 
began  work.  What  is  it  that  takes  place 
in  these  cases  ?  At  one  time  they  are  said 
to  fail  because  of  lack  in  their  per- 
sonality, after  a  time  they  succeed. 
Have  their  personalities  changed?  Arc 
they  stronger  personalities  than  they 
were  at  first?  I  think  not.  I  think  that 
in  very  few  cases  has  their  been  any 
marked  change  of  personality.  What 
has  taken  place  is  this,  the  teacher 
through  study,  through  training,  and 
through  experience  has  acquired  knowl- 
edge of  and  skill  in  teaching,  and  has 
thus  become  a  more   efficient  teacher.. 

Some  one  may  at  once  conclude  that 
personality  is  then  a  secondary  factor 
in  the  make-up  of  a  teacher,  that  scho- 
larship, pedagogical  training  and  exper- 
ience are  the  determining  elements.    A 


college  president  in  speaking  of  what 
a  college  education  can  do  for  a  man 
said  multiply  a  cipher  by  whatever  num- 
ber you  choose,  it  will  remain  a  cipher 
still.  So  it  is  in  teaching,  the  size  of 
the  resultant  teacher  depends  upon  the 
multiplicand  of  personality.  A  large 
personality  will  become  a  large  teacher 
though  the  multiplier  of  scholarship  and 
training  may  be  small.  The  practical 
experience  of  every  employer  of  teach- 
ers will  bear  out  this  statement.  There 
is  probably  not  a  school  system  here 
represented  where,  during  the  past  year, 
there  has  not  been  one  or  more  in- 
stances of  men  and  women  of  good 
scholarship  and  of  good  training  Ruling 
as  teachers  because  of  a  lack  in  their 
personalities. 

On  the  other  hand  many  instances 
may  be  given  of  great  personalities  at- 
taining magnificent  results  almost  with- 
out scholarship,  without  the  training 
of  the  schools.  One  of  the  strongest 
teachers  of  certain  essential  fundamental 
truths  of  individual  and  social  life  that 
I  have  known  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

Many  men  who  have  risen  from  a 
lowly  place  to  one  of  emience  find  that 
their  impulse  toward  higher  things  came 
from  the  influence  of  the  personality  of 
some  humble  school  teacher. 

In  every  community  may  be  found 
teachers  who  with  small  scholarship, 
with  no  pedagogical  training,  who  by  the 
power  of  their  personality  are  able  to 
do  great  deeds  for  individuals  and  for 
the  world.  Such  personalities  are  not 
rare.  The  eflFort  of  this  paper,  thus  far, 
has  been  to  point  out  and  emphasixe 
the  importance  of  a  right  personality 
in  teaching.  It  is  not  the  intention  to 
in  any  way  minimize  the  importance  of 
broad,  deep,  accurate  scholarship  and 
sound  pedagogical  training.  By  means 
of  these  a  right  personality  is  enabled 
to  extend  its  influence  more  widely,  to 
exercise  its  powers  more  effectively,  with 
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less  resistance.  By  means  of  these  a 
right  personality  comes  nearer  to  a  real- 
ization of  its  highest  ideals.  Scholarship 
and  training  are  powerful  assistants  to 
but  they  can  never  be  substituted  for 
right  personality. 

When   we   study  the   lives   of   those 
teachers   who   are    worthy   to   be   con- 
sidered as  exemplary,  we  find  that  their 
individualities  have  contributed   largely 
to  their  success,  and  we  also  find  that  no 
side  of  the  teacher's  personality  is  more 
within   his   power  to   modify   than    his 
individuality.     However,     we     do    not 
find  their  individualities  entitled  to  the 
kind  of  credit  that  is  often  given  them. 
I     suppose    that    nearly    every    young 
teacher  has  had  held  up  to  him  the  un- 
paralleled    powers     of     some      "born 
teacher."    He  has  been   almost   fright- 
ened from  going  on  in  his  chosen  work 
because   he   fails   to   find   that   he   has 
many  if  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  so- 
called    bom    teacher.    Such    individuals 
seem  according  to  popular  report  to  pos- 
sess some  mysterious  powers,  a  subtle, 
indefinable  magnetism  that  make  him  su- 
perior to  all   others.     Such   a  one  can 
by   the  flash  of  his  eye,  by  the  lifting 
of  an  eye-brow  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
make  the  intellectually  blind  to  sec,  the 
intellectually    deaf    to    hear,    the    intel- 
lectually lame  and   dumb  to  walk  and 
talk.     Such  remarkable  individuals  can 
not  help  being  so,  they  were  born  that 
w^ay.     They  are  sort  of  freaks.    There 
may     be     such     marvelous     people     in 
school  work,  but  they  are  not  common. 
A    study  of  the  great   teachers   shows 
that  great  teaching  personalities  are  not 
determined    by    physical    qualities.    All 
educational  history  from  Socrates  to  the 
present  time  is  filled  with  examples  of 
grcsLt    teachers    who    achieved    success 
thougrh  their  bodies  may  have  been  frail, 
deformed  and  ugly. 

'While  a  right  teaching  personality 
may  not  be  determined  by  the  physical 
nature  it  has  its  determining  elements. 


The  one  that  appears  most  prominently 
and  the  one  that  probably  should  be  con 
sidered  the  dominant  element  of  person- 
ality is  character.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  at  length  the  importance  of 
this  side  of  a  teacher's  nature.  It  is  a 
sound  pedagogical  principle  that  the 
teacher  should  be  what  the  pupils  should 
become.  There  is  no  more  effective 
method  than  by  example.  If  we  would 
have  children  become  brave,  noble  and 
generous,  if  we  would  have  them  be- 
come broad,  strong,  cheerful,  patient> 
punctual  and  loving  men  and  women 
there  is  no  surer  way  than  to  give  them 
into  the  training  of  men  and  Women 
whose  characters  are  the  living  expres- 
sions of  these  qualities.  For  as  desire 
begets  desire,  hope  inspires  hope,  faith 
creates  faith,  so  high  chjiracter  develops 
high  character.  In  school  as  nowhere 
else  do  these  thoughts  hold  true.  "Be 
noble  and  the  nobleness  that  lies  in  oth- 
ers sleeping  but  never  dead  will  rise  in 
majesty  to  meet  thine  own."  But  a 
right  teaching  personality  needs  some- 
thing in  addition  to  a  strong  individu- 
ality and  a  sound  character.  You  know 
of  men  and  women  who  so  far  as  schol- 
arship, individuality  and  moral  charac- 
ter are  concerned  would  measure  up  to 
the  highest  standards,  yet  you  would 
no  more  put  them  in  the  schools  than 
you  would  put  yeast  germs  in  fruit 
juice  that  is  to  be  kept  sweet.  The 
trouble  with  such  people  is  that  some- 
how they  have  gotten  twisted  in  their 
attitude  toward   life. 

The  personality  of  him  who  would 
teach  must  stand  in  right  relation  to 
life,  to  the  world  and  to  God.  He 
must  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
progress  of  the  race  foreVer  upward 
and  onward.  He  must  feel  that  the 
work  of  teaching  is  to  help  on  this 
progress  and  that  as  he  helps  an  indi- 
vidual to  rise  a  little  higher  he  is  help- 
ing on  in  the  development  of  the  plan 
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of  the  Almighty.  He  must  possess  a 
spirit  that  will  enable  him  to  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  a  child  even  though  that 
child  may  be  the  poorest  and  meanest 
Qf  earth's  children.  'Some  one  has  said 
of  such  a  spirit  that  it  elevates  above 
everything  else  the  nature  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  human  soul,  it  trembles  ,un- 
der  the  responsibility  of  attempting  to 
be  its  educator,  it  looks  upon  gold  as 
the  contemptible  dross  of  earth  when 
compared  with  that  imperishable  gem 
which  is  to  be  polished,  it  recognizes 
and  reverences  the  handiwork  of  God 
in  every  child. 

Men  and  women  who  are  filled  with 
such  a  spirit  are  sure  to  become  efficient 
teachers  if  they  remain  in  the  work. 
If  they  lack  scholarship,  they  zvill  get 
it;  if  they  lack  the  necessary  skill  in 
teiching,  they  ivill  acquire  it;  if  they 
find  that  their  habits  of  living  and 
thinking  are  not  right,  they  will  change 
them,  because  they  know  that  only  by 
so  doing  can  they  come  near  to  a  reali- 
zation of  their  ideals. 

There  are  few  who  remain  long  in 
the  work  of  teaching  who  are  not,  at' 
least  in  part,  dominated  by  such  a  spirit 
or  whose  personalities  do  not  stand  in 
such  an  attitude  toward  life. 

For  those  who  are  trying  to  teach 
out-of- joint  with  the  world,  with  life 
and  with  childhood,  there  is  no  hope 
excepting  to  be  born  again.  There 
must  be  a  complete  changing  about  in 
their  attitude,  they  need  to  be  con- 
verted. I  say  it  reverently,  they  must 
come  to  love  the  things  they  once  hated 
and  to  hate  the  things  they  once  loved. 
When  they  have  this  changed  outlook 
they  will  be  glad  when  some  ignorantr 
undisciplined,  and  wa3rward  child  has 
been  assigned  to  their  room  because 
they  feel  it  an  opportunity  to  help  make 
the  world  better  by  making  this  indi- 
vidual better.  They  will  not  feel  that 
a  boy  is  hopeless  because  they  have  dis- 
covered that  he  has  lied,  cheated,  used 


profanity  or  stolen.  They  will  be 
pleased  when  they  find  that  he  has  done 
some  of  these  things.  They  will  be 
pleased  not  because  he  has  done  the 
thing  but  because  the  act  shows  them 
a  need  that  they  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  conscious  of.  .They  arc  thus 
able  to  help  him  strengthen  his  charac- 
ter at  one  of  its  weakest  places. 

As  was  said  at  the  beginning  the  aim 
of  this  paper  has  been  to  point  out  and 
emphasize  some  of  the  essential  con- 
ditions in  the  problem  of  personality  as 
the  problem  relates  itself  to  the  work 
.  of  the  teacher.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  attempt  at  a  solution.  That  work 
has  been  left  for  those  more  competent, 
those  who  are  to  follow  in  the  discus- 
sion.      ' 

The  effort  has  been  made  to  maintain 
1st  that  personality  is  the  most  essen- 
tial element  in  the  make-up  of  a  teacher, 
2d,  that  scholarship  and  pedagogical 
training  are  aids  to  but  cannot  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  right  personality,  3d,  that  in- 
dividuality, character  and  a  right  out- 
look upon  life  are  the  leading  factors  in 
a  right  teaching  personality. 

DISCUSSION. 

SUPT.    CHARLES    HAUPERT. 

I  will  talk  to  you  only  for  a  few  mo- 
ments on  this  question.  I  did  not  hear 
the  paper,  but  I  stand  for  two  things 
on  this  old  question  of  the  personality 
of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  most  difficult 
problem  to  handle.  It  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult thing  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
to  be  pronounced  upon  the  teacher  in 
the  question  of  personality.  I  want  to 
maintain  the  idea  without  any  question 
in  my  own  mind  that  personality  is  cap- 
able of  development.  It  is  the  teacher's 
highest  duty  to  develop  this  personality. 
This  development  is  the  price  of  success. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  the 
development  of  this  personality  it  is  the. 
unconscious   rather   than  the  conscious 
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tuition  that  flows  out  from  the  teacher, 
from  what  that  teacher  is  to  what  he 
does.  Then  there  is  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher.  This  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter. Let  me  caution  the  young  teacher 
on  this  point  of  attitude  to  the  profes-  . 
sion  and  to  the  child  and  one  of  the 
besetting  sins  of  the  teacher  is,  this 
abominable  egotism.  We  might  as  well 
confess  it  now.  Egotism  is  a  nuisance 
anywhere.  It  is  especially  a  nuisance  in 
the  school-room.  There  is  no  place  in 
any  community  for  the  teacher  who  is 
not  strictly  and  highly  professional.  We 
ought  to  be  optimistic.  We  ought  to 
have  great  faith  in  human  progress. 
We  ought  to  have  great  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  childhood.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  get  a  father's  viewpoint  on  this 
question  and  I  have  a  different  view 
of  it  from  what  I  had  20  years  ago. 
From  the  teacher's  personality  there 
must  emanate  intelligent  sympathy,  en- 
couragement and  hope.  Give  me  a 
teacher  who  can  look  at  things  from 
a  learner's  point  of  view.  Give  me 
a  teacher  who  can  encourage  right  do- 
ing in  the  right  way  and  who  can  in- 
spire hope  in  the  soul.  Give  mc  a 
teacher  who  can  inspire  in  the  child  that 
kind  of  hope  which  will  conquer  in  the 
end  and  I  am  satisfied.  Sympathy  is  a 
matter  of  patience  and  the  inventor  of 
devices.  There  is  something  that  is 
stronger  than  words,  deeper  than  tears, 
more  beautiful  than  wisdom,  it  is  hope. 
Never  give  up.  I  like  the  boy  that  has 
the  principle  of  initiative  in  him  and  a 
determination  to  attack  a  thing  and  stay 
with  it  until  he  conquers  it. 

The  matter  of  health  and  out-door 
life  has  much  to  do  with  personality. 
I  have  been  suggesting  gardens  and 
fruit-trees  for  out-door  life.  It  gives 
good  cheer  and  good  humor.  Let  us 
not  forget  to  count  our  blessings  and 
endeavor  always  to  keep  cheerful  and 
sweet.  Another  thing  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teacher  is  the  mingling  with 


all  classs  of  people.  I  attribute  what 
little  success  I  have  had  to  my  opportu- 
nities of  mingling  with  all  classes  of 
people.  Of  course  men  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  do  this  than  women.  By 
this  mingling  you  can  lead  people  to 
the  right  ideas  of  education.  We  must 
know  the  people  and  we  must  under- 
stand the  people.  We  must  look  at 
things  from  their  standpoint  and  then 
bring  them  to  our  standard  when  we 
know  we  are  right. 

The  resourceful  teacher  will  make  the 
boy  busy  and  happy  in  school.  A  boy 
would  better  be  out  of  school  than  to 
be  in  an  unhappy  state.  We  must  have 
a  strong  hold  upon  our  pupils  as  our 
country  grows.  There  are  other  things 
to  which  the  teacher  must  give  atten- 
tion. He  must  present  a  good  appear- 
ance, be  neat  in  dress,  correct  in  char- 
acter as  well  as  dress  and  have  good 
manners.  Our  children  want  model 
men  and  women  before  them  as  teach- 
ers. Then  there  is  the  question  of  sex 
and  there  have  been  many  foolish  things 
said  about  this  question.  I  notice  t|iat 
Mayor  McClellan  of  New  York  said 
he  would  rather  be  damned  for  doing 
something  than  for  doing  nothing.  I 
do  not  know  but  what  he  is  right  in 
that  and  my  last  point  is  that  when  we 
aim  at  professional  life  the  one  thing 
we  all  need  is  a  right  vision  of  the 
whole  eHucational  problem,  the  twen- 
tieth century  ideal,  the  power  to  look 
into  the  future  and  to  grasp  the  true 
American  ideal  and  know  the  rational 
life  of  the  people.  < 

HOW  SHALL  A  TEACHER  MEET 
HER  FULL  ETHICAL  RESPON- 
SIBILITIES? 

NETTIE    SHREVE    BAYMAN. 

Since  the  time  the  Great  Teacher 
dwelt  among  men  and  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  relationship,  one  to  each 
other,  the  world  is  more  and  more  com- 
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ing  to  realize  these  principles  and  fol- 
low them. 

Not  behind  in  this  movement  of  so- 
cial interest  is  the  teacher.  Nor  is  it 
a  recent  movement  in  our  profession, 
for  the  great  reformers  of  education 
realized  and  taught  the  responsibility, 
and  to-day  it  is  an  established  truth 
that  ethics,  defined  as  the  doctrine  of 
man's  duty  in  respect  to  himself  and 
the  rights  of  others  is  the  gravest  task 
of  the  teachers.  We  are  to  think  for 
a  little  time  to-day  how  we  shall  meet 
this  responsibility.  Since  it  is  to  the 
child  that  we  owe  the  duty,  we  first 
must  know  the  child  through  a  knowl- 
edge  of  physiology   and   psychology. 

In  every  possible  way  an  understand- 
ing of  the  child,  physically  should  be 
known. 

The  condition  of  his  health,  his'eii- 
vironment  at  home,  an  acquaintance  with 
his  parents  if  possible.  An  example, 
of  a  clean,  wholesome,  sound  body,  by 
tlie  teacher  should  be  before  the  child. 
The  school-room  should  daily  represent 
order  and  neatness,  that  such  ideals  be- 
come a  fixed  standard. 

The  psychological  study  gives  the 
teacher  a  true  insight  into  the  life  of  the 
child.  "It  ought  to  give  a  teacher  help," 
says  Prof.  James,  "but  it  is  only  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  psychology 
which  are  of  real  value  to  the  teacher." 
Psychology  is  a  science  and  teaching  is 
an  art,  therefore  to  know  psychology 
is  absolutely  no  guarantee  that  we  shall 
be  good  teachers.  We  must  have  an 
added  gift  to  know  what  to  do  when 
the  child  is  before  us.  We  must  care 
for  him  in  a  very  particular  way.  A 
way  that  covets  for  him  the  best  things, 
a  way  that  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
that  he  may  gain  the  best  things,  a  way 
that  will  mete  (out  to  him)  justice 
in   reward  or  punishment. 

Fortunately  for  the  teacher  who  has 
this  gift,  the  pupil  is  in  the  impres- 
sionable age,  the  habit  forming  period. 


And  when  we  use  the  word  habit,  let  us 
remember  that  virtues  are  habits  as 
much  as  vices.  It  should  therefore  be 
our  aim  to  supplant  every  vice  with 
a  virtue.  Children  can  be  taught  that 
the  mind  ought  to  be  stronger  than 
the  body,  that  if  a  physical  vice  seems 
to  preponderate  that  the  mind  oug^t 
to  say  to  the  body,  "Thou  shalt  not" 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  nervous 
energy  expended  by  the  American  child, 
for  they  are  in  miniature  what  the  aver- 
age adult  is  in  our  country  to-day.  Our 
nervous  system  must  be  made  our  allj 
instead  of  our  enemy.  Useful  actions 
must  become  automatic  and  habitual  as 
early  as  possible.  Hence  it  is  given  to 
us  as  teachers  to  direct  thi  energy  of 
the  chile!  toward  habitual  usefulness,  for 
we  want  him  to  become  a  useful  charac- 
ter and  a  character  writes  J.  S.  Mill, 
"is  a  completely  fashioned  will"  and 
a  will  is  a  multitude  of  tendencies  to 
act  firmly,  promptly  and  definitely  in 
life's  emergencies. 

The  effort  set  forth  to  obtain  this  re- 
sult must  be  continuous  and  faithful, 
and  unconsciously  the  child  fixes  the 
habit. 

But  the  value  of  relaxation  which 
too  is  needed  and  which  we  must  help 
to  bring  about,  how  can  it  be  reached? 
Not  by  talking  about  it  you  will  agree 
but  by  simply  being  a  living  exponent 
one's  self  of  the  now  much  talked  of 
theory. 

An  unperturbed  countenance,  a  gen- 
tle voice  and  a  quiet  manner  in  the 
teacher  will  give  confidence  to  the  child 
and  lend  him  aid  in  mastering  'himselL 
We  have  met  the  fussy  teacher  who  is 
never  entirely  sure  of  herself,  contrast 
her  work  with  the  teacher  who  is  a 
general  and  the  lifelong  impression  that 
is  made. 

Again,  we  must  not  take  our  work 
so  seriously  that  it  shows  itself  in  our 
faces.    It   is   not  a   sign   of  excellence 
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to  ever  talk  about  our  tasks  and  to  let 
ourselves    become    careworn    by    them. 

We  are  apt  to  do  this  if  our  lives 
are  too  narrowed.  The  teacher  who  has 
the  broadest  conceptions  and  who  will 
bring  the  most  into  the  lives  of  the 
pupils  is  one  whose  life  kself  is  in- 
terested in  other  things  outside  the 
daily  grind.  Understand  me  I  do  not 
mean  a  mere  social  existence  though  a 
goodly  share  of  it  is  needful,  but  (the 
teacher)  she  who  cares  for  music,  the 
drama,  classic  literature,  current  hap- 
penings, philanthropic  movements,  is  the 
one  who  will  find  in  the  life  of  the 
child  an  interest  worthy  of  her  great- 
est eflFort. 

Sadly  it  seems  is  the  current  taste 
for  entertainment  proof  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  class  of  our  population 
is  not  self-sufficient,  that  constantly  they 
seek  for  something  amusing. 

In  this  the  schools  are  lending  an  aid. 
That  children  should  care  more  for  a 
classic  picture  than  a  cheap  lithograph 
is  a  healthy  sign  that  an  artistic  sense 
has  been  created.  If  this  education  con- 
tinue along  all  lines  the  theater  that 
presents  the  startling  melo-drama  of 
to-day  will  not  be  the  patronized  thea- 
ter of  the  future  and  the  literature 
commonly  read  by  the  multitudes  of  our 
youth  will  be  cast  aside  for  a  cleaner 
fiction. 

Who  possesses  the  power  to  make 
this  change  more  than  do  you  and  I? 
Wc  who  plant  the  early  imp  regions  in 
the  child's  life  and  mind. 

£ut  the  thought  supreme  in  many 
of  us  is  the  conduct  of  our  pupils  when 
under  our  care  and  our  duty  to  them. 

Spencer  tells  us  not  to  expect  from 
a  child  any  great  amount  of  moral  good- 
ness because  he  passes  through  that 
phase  of  character  exhibited  by  the 
barbarous  race.  The  measures  taken 
to  obtain  moral  goodness  should  be 
xnoderate  and  we  should  be  satisfied 
with    moderate   results. 


Just  as  the  mind  is  slow  in  unfolding, 
so  too  the  imperfections  of  nature  will 
be  slow  in  being  supplanted  by  cor- 
responding virtues. 

Our  guiding  principle  of  moral  edu- 
cation should  be  nature's  method,  which 
is  always  just. 

In  h'fe  the  world  acts  similarly.  If 
a  man  be  slothful  in  business  he  loses 
his  place. 

Should  not  this  method  be  valuable 
throughout  youth? 

The  punishment  to  the  child  should 
not  be  a  punishment  to  the  teacher, 
as  when  Mary  destroys  her  book  her 
father  buys  her  a  new  one.  It  is  plain 
that  the  father  inflicts  the  punishment 
upon  himself.  Mary  should  be  obliged 
to  spend  her  own  pocket  money  to 
purchase  it.  So  many  of  the  inflictions 
for  offenses  in  the  school-room  are 
similar. 

A  rational  understanding  between 
teacher^  and  pupil  will  guarantee  better 
conduct  than  any  known  punishmet, 
but  to  educate  rightly  is  not  a  simple 
or  easy  thing,  but  an  extremely  difficult 
task,  and  because  it  is  so  difficult  we 
might  well  ask  ourselves  daily,  "Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things?"  It  means 
a  daily  study,  a  daily  ingenuity,  a  con- 
stant self-control.  But  it  means  more 
than  interest  in  child  life  and  study.  It 
means  a  larger  care,  a  great  interest. 
An  interest  in  maninkd.  A  love  and 
care  that  believes  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  in  the  truth  that  we  all  need  each 
other,  that  it  requires  the  many  to  make 
the  great  whole  and  that  we  are  a  part 
of  that  entirety  and  cannot  separate  oui- 
selves  from  it.  And  if  this  be  our  be- 
lief we  shall  say: 

"Is  there  for  honest  poverty 
That  hangs  its  head  and  a'  that. 
The  coward  slave  we  pass  him  by 
And  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 
Our  toils  obscure  and  a'  that. 
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The  rank  is  but  the  guineas'  stamp, 
The  mjn's  the  gowd  for  a*  that. 

"What  tho  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hodden  gray  and  a'  that.   , 

Gie   fools  their   silks  and  knaves  their 

wine, 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a  'that, 
Their  tinsel  show  and  a'  that, 
The  honest  man  tho  ne'er  sae  poor 
Is  king  o*  men  for  a'  that. 

**Ye  see  yon  birkie  ca'd  a  lord, 
Wha'  struts  and  stares  and  a*  that ; 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 
He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 
His  riband  star  and  a'  that. 
The  man  of  independent  mind 
He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 

"A  king  can  make  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke  and  a'  that. 

But  an  honest  man's  aboon  hiff  might, 

Guid  faith  he  mauna  fa'  that. 

For  a'  that  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities  and  a'  that, 

The  pith  o'  sense  ,the  pride  of  worth 

Are  higher  ranks  that  a'  that. 

"Then  let  us  pray  that  came  it  may 

As  come  it  will  for  a*  that, 

That  sense  and  worth  o'er  a'  the  earth 

Shall  bear  the  'gree  an'  a  that. 

For  a'  that  and  a'  that. 

It's  comin'  yet  for  a'  that. 

That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er  ^ 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

The  teacher  who  believes  in  the  com- 
mon brotherhood  recognizes  no  caste  in 
the  school  room,  but  sees  in  each  child 
the  possibility  of  a  developed  soul.  Each 
subject  when  rightly  presented  possesses 
the  means  of  ethical  teaching.  Music 
which  begins  the  day  has,  as  we  all  con- 
ceed.  a  splendid  influence.  Let  some 
of  the  be<;t  selections  be  memorized  and 


they  become  life-long  gems.  I  have 
watched  the  effect  of  certain  songs  on 
the  class  and  know  that  the  sentiment 
moved  their  better  natures.  So,  too,  in 
literature,  what  a  field  for  teaching  and 
what  lasting  influences  surround  that 
teaching.  A  child's  comprehension  of 
good  literature  is  much  greater  than  in 
former  times  it  was  supposed  to  be.  Wc 
know  today  that  children  appreciate 
many  of  the  classics,  that  in  former  days 
were  never  mentioned. 

Take  Longfellow's  Building  of  the 
Ship.  What  a  fine  thing  to  teach  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  Constitution. 
The  Shakespeare  plays  afford  valuable 
help  to  the  teac}ier  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  How  a  class  will  revel 
in  delight  at  the  development  of  the 
play  and  the  portrayal  of  the  different 
characters. 

As  for  instance,  Cassius,  the  wily  poli- 
tician, and  the  just  fate  that  came  upon 
him.  Macbeth  and  the  debt  he  paid  for 
dishonest  ambition.  King  Claudius,  the 
usurper,  and  the  price  he  paid  for  king- 
ship. Hamlet,  the  procrastinator,  and 
the  fatal  end  of  his  many  delays.  His- 
tory affords,  perhaps  most  unbounded 
because  it  is  real  life,  striking  examples 
for  ethical  teaching. 

And  glad  indeed  are  we  today  that  our 
histories  are  written  interestingly  and 
results  of  conduct  plainly  set  forth.  Some 
of  us  can  remember  another  day  when 
the  text  presented  but  barren  facts.  In- 
deed, all  the  conditions  of  today  are 
tending  toward  making  life  more  inter- 
esting and  helpful. 

What  loyal  patriotism  stirs  the  heart 
of  every  boy  when  he  hears  the  story  of 
Benedict  Arnold  the  traitor.  More  than 
once  in  my  class-room  have  the  tears 
stolen  down  the  cheek  of  the  listener  on 
hearing  of  his  disloyalty  and  the  awfol 
punishment  of  loneliness  that  he  suffered 
in  that  garret  in  London.  What  con- 
tempt stirs  the  young  blood  when  he 
learns  of  the  disobedience  of  Chas.  Lee 
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to  our  own  Washington.  What  love  and 
fidelity  for  right  awake  m  the  heart  of 
every  boy  and  girl  when  listening  to  the 
exalted  work  and  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. What  national  pride  sweeps  over 
us  all  when  we  think  of  our  country, 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  builded 
and  the  greatness  which  is  ours  today. 
So  with  every  subject  a  lesson  in  right 
thinking  and  right  doing  can  be  present- 
ed and  no  day  ought  to  pass  without 
such  a  lesson. 

And  yet  while  every  subject  carries 
with  it  its  message  of  truth,  a  greater 
influence  than  the  subject,  is  that  ex- 
erted by  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

Who  can  weigh  the  value  of  such  an 
influence?  Or  how  can  we  know  the 
tremendous  value  of  the  child's  life? 

"Not  only  around  our  infancy    - 
Doth  Heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie. 
Daily  with  souls  ^hat  cringe  and  plot 
We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not." 

We  have  today  in  our  country  a 
mighty  personality  (dominating  over 
us)  in  the  character  of  our  president, 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  How  he  is  sway- 
ing the  nation  by  his  influence  and  our 
little  republic,  the  school  room  is  swayed 
.by  our  personality  in  the  same  manner. 
We  hold  the  power  to  set  on  foot  the 
mighty  impulses  of  the  future,  to  pre- 
pare' for  leadership  boys  and  girls  who 
will  make  the  history  of  the  future. 
Again  the  question,  How  can  it  be  done? 

The  answer  has  already  been  given. 
It  is  first  and  last  and  always,  Love  for 
our  work. '  If  we  as  teachers  are  doing 
our  work  without  zeal  and  earnestness 
and  a  high  ideal  of  duty  and  attainment, 
we  have  failed  in  our  obligation.  No 
work  worthy  the  name  can  be  rightly  ac- 
complished unless  back  of  it  there  is  a 
sincere  interest  in  that  work.  And  the 
duty  of  the  teacher,  grave  as  we  have 
seen,  demands  most  of  all  this  love  and 
zest. 


The  results  of  our  teaching  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  zeal  we  ex- 
pend, as  John  D.  Rockefeller  said :  "Ac- 
cording as  you  put  something  in,  the 
greater  will  be  your  dividends."  We  be- 
lieve this  a  truth  and  particularly  with 
the  child  who  is  the  most  susceptible 
thing  in  the  world  to  influence  "  and 
vastly  more  sensitive  is  it  than  a 
sensitive  plant.  Children,  too  are 
naturally  imitators  and  unconscious- 
ly become  like  those  who  influence 
them.  The  ideals  of  the  teacher 
become  the  ideals  of  the  young  cit- 
izen. If,  for  example,  the  teacher  has 
a  talent  for  drawing  or  music  or  is  a 
good  reader,  that  talent  will  mold  the 
child's  ideals.  Self-control,  love  for 
justice,  orderliness,  cleanliness,  will 
stamp  themselves  indelibly. 

The  teacher  has  the  power  to  direct 
the  child,  to  read  the  best  things.  It  is 
not  in  these  days  that  children  do  not 
read;  some  read  too  much,  but  it  is 
what  they  read.  "This  practical  age  de- 
mands grace  of  fable  to  balance  fact,  the 
beauty  of  poetry  to  leaven  the  prose." 

The  child  should  know  folk-lore  and 
legendary  tales  to  stimulate  imagination 
and  stories  of  heroes  to  understand  his- 
tory. Have  you  not  noted  that  boys 
learn  history  far  more  readily  than  do 
girls  ^nd  does  it  not  seem  more  real  to 
the  boy  than  to  the  girl?  This  is  be- 
cause, in  part  at  least,  that  boys  read 
history  early,  girls  seldom  do.  Both 
should  know  of  the  men  who  have  made 
history.  Then  they  should  learn  to  like 
poetry,  for  poetry,  like  music,  appeals  to 
nature.  Coupled  with  literature  is  lan- 
guage. The  teacher  should  possess  a 
large  vocabulary  and  speak  the  language 
fluently  and  well. 

We  must  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  diction  and  call  forth  that 
beauty  whenever  possible.  Well  do  I 
*  remember  the  man  who  taught  me  to 
see  the  matchless  simplicity  and  yet  the 
grandeur  in  such  gems  of  our  literature 
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as  Lincoln's  Address  at  Gettysburg. 
Witliout  an  appreciation  of  that  beauty 
the  choicest  of  things,  not  only  in  lit- 
erature but  in  life,  are  lost.  He  who 
can  read  a  poem  feelingly  will  thrill 
with  delight  at  he  beauty  of  the  great 
out-doors.  He  will  not  go  through  life 
with  closed  eyes  to  the  wonderful  mya^ 
tcries  daily  going  on  in  nature.  We 
should  introduce  to  our  children  Na- 
tur  's  wonderful  ways,  for  inherently 
they  have  the  capability  of  loving  her 
and  many  times  only  need  a  guide  to 
direct  them  in  her  ways.  Being  acquaint- 
ed with  out-door  life  and  beauty  stimu- 
lates honesty,  frankness  and  right-mo- 
tive. 

What  the  teacher  can  do  by  her  own 
personality  is  to  make  every  child  feel 
that  he  is  worth  something  to  the  world, 
that  there  is  a  place  for  him  and  that  he 
must  get  ready  to  fill  that  place.  Nothing 
more  sad  can  present  itself  than  that 
anyone  should  feel  that  there  is  no  place 
for  him,  that  no  one  cares  for  him,  and 
when  that  thought,  born  by  the  parents 
of  many  of  our  boys  and  girls,  gets  into 
the  child's  life,  we  can  overbalance  it  by 
our  tender  care.  When  he  feels  that  he 
js  loved,  that  he  is  a  person  of  some  con- 
sequence, that  someone  is  interested  in 
what  he  is  doing,  his  task  becomes  easy. 
The  child's  world  for  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  is,  for  the  most  part, 
the  home  and  the  school.  It  is  in  the 
latter  place  that  he  gets  his  idea  of  re- 
lationship to  others.  His  attitude  to 
others  should  be  sympathetic  and  kind- 
ly. This  can  be  fostered  by  the  right 
thinking  teacher.  If  selfishness  prepon- 
derate, it  must  be  supplanted  by  the  vir- 
tue of  interest  in  others.  And  while  wc 
are  learning  and  teaching  these  princi- 
ples in  our  little  republic,  our  rights  and 
duties  to  each  others,  we  must  learn,  too, 
our  duty  to  Him  the  All-Father.  We 
should  teach  that  "God  rules  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men,"  and  that  each  life  gets  its 
just  reward  because  of  his  mighty  power. 


And,  lastly,  the  duty  the  teacher  owes 
herself  is  the  professional  spirft  that  she 
manifests,  the  spirit  that  should  demand 
and  give  professional  courtesy,  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  an  unresting  zeal,  an 
interest  not  satisfied  with  past  results^ 
but  a  pressing  forward  to  heights  not 
attained.     For, 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth. 
We  must  upward  still  and  onward; 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth. 
Lo!  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires 

We  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be, 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer 

Boldly  through  the  desperate  winter 
sea, 
Nor  attempt   the  Future's  portal   with 

The  Past's  blood  rusted  key." 

DISCUSSION. 

J.   E.    MORRIS. 

I  have  noticed  that  it  is  the  custom 
in  this  association  for  the  discusser  to 
compliment  the  paper.  I  do  s'o  because 
I  worried  a  good  deal  over  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  glad  the  writer  has  taken 
you  to  the  depth  of  the  subject.  I  want 
to  say  when  I  read  this  subject  I  thought 
of  the  ordinary  things  that  the  teacher 
ought  not  to  steal  or  lie  or  drink  or  be 
guilty  of  using  profanity.  I  hardly 
thought  the  subject  meant  that  and  I 
noticed  by  the  wording  on  the  program 
that  it  was  feminine  in  character  and 
now  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  men  out 
in  this  matter.  I  do  not  believe  the 
women  have  a  monopoly  on  ethical  re- 
sponsibility. Mark  Twain  tells  about 
a  woman  who  came  to  him  to  be  cured 
of  insomnia.  He  said,  madam,  you 
must  stop  the  use  of  drugs.  She  said, 
I  never  use  drugs.  Then  he  said,  yon 
must  quit  drinking,  but  she  said,  I  never 
drink.  Then  he  said  y,ou  must  quit 
tobacco,  but  she  said  I  never  used  it- 
Then  he  said  jf  you  do  none  of  these 
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things  you  are  a  hopeless  case  and  I 
can  not  cure  you.  I  am  proud  of  the 
men  and  women  who  make  up  this  pro- 
fession. My  experience  with  the  world 
has  taught  me  that  as  a  rule  we  stand 
well  in  ethics.  My  experience  is  that 
we  stand  well  in  morality.  I  believe 
there  are  some  things  we  can  learn  from 
a  discusion  of  this  question.  In  my  go- 
ing to  the  state  and  national  associa- 
tions and  mingling  with  men  I  hear 
them  talk  about  being  in  Chinatown  or 
ifi  the  various  slums  and  they  seem  to 
think  they  were  doing  right.  I  do  not 
think  any  teacher  or  superintendent  has 
any  right  to  patronize  those  low  resorts 
and  if  you  do  go  it  is  very  poor  oolicy  to 
talk  about  it  afterward.  I  find  that 
many  times  when  pupils  or  parents  come 
to  me  with  complaints  the  chief  com- 
plaint. I  have  to  meet  is  to  defend  the 
teacher  in  regard  to  truth  and*  fairness. 
I  can  reason  with  them  about  everything 
else  but  I  can  not  reason  them  out  of 
that.  I  think  one  of  the  things  to  be 
emphasized  is  that  one  should  be  fair 
with  the  boys  and  girls.  We  must 
deal  squarely  with  them.  I  heard  of 
a  superintendent  who  was  a  successful 
one  but  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
untruthful.  He  would  promise  things 
and  then  fail  to  do  them. 

Boys  and  girls  like  square  dealing.  I 
know  of  no  higher  compliment  that  a 
pupil  can  pay  a  teacher  than  to  say  she 
is  fair  in  her  dealings  with  her  pupils. 
We  shall  not  lose  power  or  dignity  by 
trying  to  be  square  in  our  dealing  with 
the  children.    I  think  the  teacher  should 


aim  to  develop  a  noble  character.  I 
know  of  nothing  higher  or  more  im- 
portant than  the  making  of  noble  char- 
acters. We  can  not  make  noble  charac- 
ters by  inactivity  but  by  activity.  We 
have  two  old  men  in  our  town,  one  ac- 
tive, the  other  inactive.  The  one  has  no 
enterprise  while  the  other  has  helped  to 
build  up  many  of  the  enterprises  of  our 
city.  He  sometimes  gets  mad  but  he 
does  things.  I  would  rather  be  the 
man  who  is  active. 

I  remember  three  men  in  a  town  in 
which  I  once  lived  and  one  was  a  retired 
banker.  He  was  grouchy  and  would 
go  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  from 
the  school  children.  He  was  a  man  ol 
wealth  and  could  have  been  of  great 
service  to  the  community  and  one  of 
the  other  men  who  was  growing  old 
had  constructed  a  bicycle  and  he  could 
ride  it.  He  attached  a  bass  drum  to 
his  bicycle  and  used  to  beat  time  on* 
it  to  the  amusement  of  many  people. 
I  would  rather  have  been  this  man  than 
the  banker.  The  third  man  was  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  who  retired  when  his 
services  were  no  longer  needed.  He 
made  a  special  study  of  astronomy  and 
made  lenses  for  telescopes  and  peddled 
them  about  the  country.  I  would  rather 
have  been  that  man  than  either  of  the 
others.  He  was  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity. I  think  we  should  live  for 
service.  I  believe  as  long  as  a  teacher 
is  in  the  business  he  should  advance.  I 
believe  a  glorious  crown  is  awaiting 
that  kind  of  a  man. 


THURSDAY,  9:30  A.  M. 
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J.   A.   SHAWAN. 

As  the  president  has  said  this  is  a 
^ery  solemn  hour  and  ought  to  be  a 
-very  interesting  occasion.    As  there  go 


out  from  us  those  who  have  been  with 
us  in  the  past,  we  hold  for  them  a 
reverence  which  is  at  the  same  time 
sweet  and  sad.  Perhaps  the  last  year 
shows  as  few  cases  of  this  kind  as  any 
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year  in  our  recent  history.  Only  two 
deaths  so  far  have  been  reported  to  the 
committee,  S.  S.  Rickley  of  Columbus 
and  W.  W.  Ross  of  Fremont.  I  might 
say  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Rickley  that  he 
was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  this 
association.  He  was  at  one  time  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Tiffin  and  was 
principal  of  the  Central  High  School 
of  Columbus.  He  gave  up  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  to  go  into  business. 
His  interest  in  the  profession  never 
abated.  While  I  was  treasurer  of  this 
association  he  handed  me  a  check  for 
ten  dollars.  He  said  he  wanted  to  keep 
up  his  connection  with  the  association 
and  he  was  afraid  he  might  forget  the 
annual  meetings.  As  you  may  remem- 
ber the  association  at  that  time  did  an 
unusual  thing,  they  made  him  a  life 
member,  so  when  he  fell  he  was  among 
the  active  members  of  this  association. 
1  have  called  upon  J.  H.  Snyder,  who 
was  formerly  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Tiffin,  to  say  a  few  words  in  his 
behalf. 

As  we  know  the  lamented  W.  W. 
Ross  has  beeii  connected  with  this  as- 
sociation as  long  as  any  one  present. 
He  was  serving  his  forty-second  year 
as  superintendent  of  schools  in  Fre- 
mont. I  have  asked  Superintendent  J. 
H.  Warner  to  give  us  a  brief  account 
at  this  time. 

J.   H.   SNYDER. 

I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon 
but  I  cannot  refuse  to  offer  a  word  to 
show  the  respect  of  the  people  in  the 
city  of  Tiffin  for  the  man  who  was 
once  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr. 
Rickley.  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  them  and  no  one  will  ever 
know  how  much  he  did  for  public  edu- 
cation not  only  in  that  city  but  what 
he  did  for  the  University  which  is  sit- 
uated there.  I  could  observe  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Rickley  among  the  older 


people  and  the  older  teachers  at  the 
time  I  was  employed  there.  His  picture 
adorns  the  walls  of  the  university  cha- 
pel which  he  built  and  which  bears  his 
name,  that  of  Rickley  chapel.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  before  I  went 
there  he  furnished  the  Orator  to  dc-' 
liM'er  the  annual  address  before  the 
University.  In  addition  to  this  he  fur- 
nished books  for  the  library  and*  a  piano 
for  one  of  tHe  societies.  Before  his 
death  he  placed  an  elegant  pipe-org^an 
in  the  chapel  and  contributed  in  various 
ways  to  the  needs  of  that  institution.  As 
I  understand  he  contributed  a  sum  of 
money  to  this  association  and  was  made 
a  life  member.  It  is  perfectly  rig^ht 
and  proper  that  we  should  reverence 
the  memory  of  this  grand  and  good 
man.  My  first  impression  of  him  was 
when  I  saw  his  picture  on  the  wall  of 
that  university  chapel.  Since  I  have 
been  in  Columbus  I  have  lived  near 
him.  Many  times  I  have  seen  him, 
blind  as  he  was,  walking  back  and 
forth  along  the  street  guiding  himself 
by  his  cane.  He  was  always  active  and 
energetic  and  showed  even  in  his  de- 
clining years  strength  of  character  and 
firmness  of  soul.  He  was  a  great 
hearted  man  and  known  in  the  city  of 
Columbus,  as  well  as  in  Tiffin,  as  a 
grand  good  man. 

E.    F.    WARNER. 

I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  brief  time 
alloted  to  this  topic  and  especially  the 
portion  given  me  that  I  can  say  the 
things  in  my  heart  concerning  this  noble 
man.  Ross  of  Fremont  was  a  commoa 
expression,  and  familiar  to  the  older 
members  of  this  association.  I  suppose 
the  connection  of  Ross  with  this  as- 
sociation goes  back  as  far  as  any 
member  present.  He  was  a  Scotchman 
and  the  first  of  his  name  came  to  this 
country  with  Wolfe  who  made  the  as- 
sault  on    Quebec   in   1759.     His    father 
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and  mother  came  to  Ohio  at  an  early 
day  and  he  was  born  in  Medina  County 
in  the   year    1834.    He   became    inter- 
ested in  education  and  after  working  a 
number  of  years  went  to  Clyde  where 
he   was    superintendent    from    1862    to 
1864.    In    1864    he    went    to    Fremont 
where  he  has  been  identified  with  that 
city  and  county   ever  since.    This  or- 
ganization  as  nearly  as  I   can  give  it 
was  founded  in  the  50's  and  he  became 
a    member    in   the   60's    and   has   been 
connected  with  it  ever  since.    He  has 
seen  the  development  of  the  school  sys- 
tem in  Ohio  and  was  himself  a  factor 
in  its  evolution.    He  was  a  modest  man, 
retiring  in  disposition  and  disliked  any- 
thing ostentatious  or  spectacular.    Those 
who  did  not  know  him  well  might  think 
him  austere.    Although  modest  and  re- 
tiring he  has  given  much  of  his  time, 
labor  and  money  to   the   state  and   to 
the  cause  of  education.    He  has  served 
on   all   of   the   committees   of   this   as- 
sociation and  has  helped  to  frame  some 
noble  reports  to  it.    I  have  in  mind  a 
report    on    free    text-books    which    had 
much  to  do  with  the  law  on  that  sub- 
ject.    He   was   president   of   this   asso- 
ciation, and  of  the  Tri-State  Associa- 
tion and  also  served  three  terms  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners.    He  was  also  a  candidate  of  his 
party    for    State   School    Commissioner. 
Not  only  in  the  State,  but  in  the  Na- 
tional Association,  he  has  held  promi- 
nent places.    While  thus  identified  with 
these    larger   organizations,   he   has   al- 
ways taken  an  active  interest  in  all  local 
associations.    He  has  found  time  during 
his    life  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
rural    teachers    and    took    great    inter- 
est in  their  work.    I  remember  on  the 
31at    of  last  January,   at  a   meeting  of 
the    four  counties  at   Bellevue,  he  was 
there   and   full   of  his   old   time  vigor. 
He    was  also  a  vigorous  and  versatile 
writer.     You   will   find   many  contribu- 
tions   from  W.  W.   Ross   in  the   Ohio 


Educational  Monthly;  some  of  his 
historical  writings  are  perfect  gems. 
He  has  contributed  not  a  little  iri  other 
forms  to  the  cause  of  education.  His 
mathematical  forms,  dissected  blocks 
are  used  in  many  schools  and  colleges. 
We  all  learned  to  love  Ross  and  to 
appreciate  his  work.  He  has  done  a 
noble  work.  He  was  a  modest  and  re- 
tiring man,  never  pushed  himself  for- 
ward, but  he  was  actuated  by  optimistic 
and  altruistic  motives.  He  mingled 
with  the  people  and  he  believed  in  the 
people.  He  believed  in  everything  which 
tended  to  the  betterment  of  the  schools. 
He  was  an  enemy  of  class  legislation. 
He  believed  in  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
people  and  that  they  could  be  made 
rulers  in  spirit  if  given  the  opportunity. 
He  was  a  kind-hearted  man  in  every 
sense  and  a  man  of  high  moral  standing. 
I  never  knew  him  to  indulge  in  or  ap- 
prove of  any  coarse  jests  which  men 
sometimes  engage  in.  Nothing  to  my 
knowledge  has  ever  escaped  his  lips 
which  would  not  be  suitable  for  this 
presence.  During  the  many  years  I  have 
been  in  Sandusky  County,  I  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  him,  and  I  know 
him  to  be  a  lover  of  his  fellowmen. 
His  heart  was  full  of  kindness  and 
we  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  regard 
in  which  he  has  held  his  community. 
Not  since  the  death  of  Pres.  Hayes, 
was  there  more  sorrow  in  Fremont. 
The  flags  were  at  half-mast,  the  school 
buildings  were  draped  and  business  hou- 
ses were  closed  during  the  funeral  in 
honor  of  the  man  who  had  shaped  the 
educational  policy  of  that  city  for  forty- 
two  years.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
was  in  Fremont  and  saw  additional  evi- 
dence of  this  respect  when  the  High 
School  Alumni  unveiled  a  tablet  to 
his  memory.  In  conclusion  I  will  say, 
as  we  transfer  his  name  from  the  list 
of  active  membership  to  the  lengthened 
roll  of  the  honored  dead,  we  will  re- 
member   him    as    a    grand,    good    and 
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worthy  man.    While  we  cherish  his  me- 
mory, let  us  emulate  his  example. 

r.    M.  CINN. 

Forty-two  years  ago  I.  was  a  teacher 
in  the  schools  of  Fremont.  Ross  came 
to  Fremont  in  September,  1864.  I  re- 
mained with  him  as  a  teacher  until  1870. 
With  his  assistance  I  secured  the  po- 
sition of  Superintendent  at  Qyde,  where 
I  served  for  twenty-four  years.  During 
all  these  years  from  the  time  I  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Ross  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  we  were  intimately 
associated  in  various  ways.  Time  will 
not  serve  for  me  to  express  my  sym- 
pathy and  my  respect  for  Mr.  Ross. 
As  a  teacher,  superintendent  and  school 
man,  he  demonstrated  his  abilities,  and 
you  all  know  what  he  was.  As  a  friend 
of  teachers  and  pupils  laboring  for  an 
education,  no  man  knows  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Ross  better  than  I  do.  I  am  safe 
in  saying,  he  always  had  a  helping  hand 
for  the  young  teacher,  or  the  pupil 
who  was  desirous  of  securing  an  edu- 
cation. I  attended  associations  with 
him,  and  for  nearly  25  years  often 
shared  his  room.  I  can  speak  truthfully 
when  I  say,  I  never  heard  Mr.  Ross 
utter  a  word  or  an  expression  that  I 
might  not  utter  here,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety. Some  have  said  there  is  no  suc- 
cess in  this  world  but  that  of  material 
or  financial  success.  Ross  might  have 
been  eminently  successful  along  finan- 
cial lines,  if  he  had  chosen  to  follow 
them,  but  along  the  lines  which  go  to 
make  up  a  perfect  man,  I  know  no  man 
who  is  his  superior.  Had  I  not  known 
him,  I  would  know  of  him  by  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  vil- 
lage in  which  I  have  lived  for  36  years. 
The  esteem  and  respect  in  which  he 
is  held  there,  would  convince  me  that 
he  was  as  nearly  a  perfect  man  as 
the  community  could  furnish. 


C.    W.    BENNETT. 

I   appreciate  the   opportunity  to  pay 
a  brief  tribute  of   respect  to  the  me- 
mory  of   W.    W.    Ross.    I    have  held 
him  in  the  highest  esteem  through  all 
the  years    I   have   known   him.    I  be- 
came   a    member    of    the    Ohio    State 
Teachers*     Association     in     1869.    Mr. 
Ross  was  then  among  the  active  work- 
ers of  this  association.    It  was  in  the 
days  of  Harvey  and  Hinkle  and  Cow- 
dery  and  many  others  who  have  passed 
away.    I  fotmd  Mr.  Ross  a  very  active 
man  then,  and  always  a  friend  to  the 
young  men  who  were  entering  the  as- 
sociation.    I  think  of  him  as  the  con- 
scientious  scholarly  man  that  he  was. 
I  think  of  him  as  a  cultured  Christian 
gentleman.    I  think  of  him  as   a  man 
who  had  convictions,  and   was  willing 
tp    assert   himself,    although    unpopular 
at  times  to  do  so.    Ross  had  the  inter- 
est of  this  association  at  heart  and  was 
one  of  its  most  valuable  members.    I  re- 
member   Ross    as    I    met    him    at    the 
institutes  in  this  state.    In  these  insti- 
tutes the   same   conscientious  zeal   and 
devotion   was    shown.    He   was    not   a 
time  server  but  came  prepared  for  his 
work.    He   left  with  the   institute,   the 
impression  of  a  cultured  Christian  gen- 
tleman.   I  remember  also  that  through 
all  these  years  he  prepared  himself  for 
the    silent    life,    the    immortal    life    be- 
yond the  skies  to  which  he  has  gone. 
I  am  glad  this  morning  to  have  this  op- 
portunity   to    pay    this    tribute,    and    I 
think  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  this  as- 
Fociation  when  I  say,  "blessings  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Ross." 

HON.    E.    A.    JONES. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  as  I  looked  upon 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Ross  at  this  session, 
as  if  he  was  present  and  would  par- 
ticipate in  these  exercises.  No  one  has 
greater  reason  for  the  respect  of  the  \ 
community   where   he   labors   than    the    j 
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earnest,  faithful  superintendent.  How 
true  was  this  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ross. 
In  the  city  of  Fremont,  at  the  time  of 
the  funeral,  flags  were  at  half-mast, 
the  schools  were  closed  until  after  the 
funeral,  business  houses  were  closed 
and  everywhere  upon  the  streets 
throughout  that  city  there  was  mani- 
festations of  universal  love  and  respect 
I  had  known  him  for  many  years.  He 
was  an  able  educator,  a  wise  counsel- 
lor, and  a  true  friend.  I  can  not  sit 
down  without  another  word.  I  have 
been  connected  with  this  association  for 
perhaps  35  years.  This  morning  my 
mind  goes  back  to  those  early  meet- 


ings at  the  old  Put-in-Bay  house.  I 
think  of  those  meetings  where  we  ex- 
changed experiences  and  talked  over 
the  problems  of  the  hour.  How  many 
of  those  men  and  women  are  with  us  no 
longer.  The  memory  of  these  meetings 
makes  this  a  sacred  hour  to  me.  I 
think  of  the  many  pleasant  hours  we 
spent  together.  We  no  longer  look  into 
their  faces,  but  the  influence  of  their 
pure  and  noble  lives  remain  with  us.  I 
esteem  it  the  highest  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  pay  to  these  men  and  women  a 
tribute  of  respect,  and  to  say  a  word 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  they  loved  so 
well. 


THE  ETHICAL  PHASES  OF  EDUCATION. 


WHAT  PROGRESS  ARE  WE  MAK- 
ING TOWARD  PROFESSION-  ' 
ALISM? 

SUFT.    H.    B.    WILLIAMS. 

The  statement  of  this  question  as  for- 
mulated by  the  Committee  implies  that 
teaching  does  not  yet  rank  as  a  profes- 
sion. With  this  idea  I  am  in  accord, 
and  my  purpose  in  this  paper  shall  be  to 
point  out,  as  I  see  it,  the  evidence  of  the 
evolution  which  our  vocation  is  making 
toward  professionalism. 

Professionalism  may  be  defined  as  the 
characteristics,  ideas,  or  methods  of  pro- 
fessional persons.  The  term  profession 
has  been  abused  almost  as  much  as  the 
title  professor.  It  formerly  included 
law,  theology,  and  medicine  —  the  so- 
called  learned  professions  or  "three  es- 
tates," "but  as  the  application  of  science 
and  learning  have  been  extended  to 
other  departments  of  affairs,  other  voca- 
tions received  the  name."  What,  then, 
is  the  test  of  a  true  profession? 

To  my  view  there  are  two  essential 
characteristics  of  the  true  professions 
which  differentiate  them  from  other  vo- 


cations: first,  there  is  a  collection  of 
principles  or  body  of  doctrine  recognized 
by  the  profession;  and  second,  the 
method  of  admitting  new  members  is  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  in  approved 
standing  in  the  professions.  When  we 
apply  these  tests  to  the  vocation  of 
teaching,  it  is  found  somewhat  lacking 
in  both  essentials. 

We  are  doubtless  approaching  a  body 
of  principles  which  are  pretty  well  es- 
tablished, and  yet  a  student  of  educa- 
tional philosophy  finds  wide  differences 
in  the  views  of  our  ablest  thinkers.  Ci- 
tations might  be  made  to  eminent  au- 
thorities in  support  of  this  position,  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  such  references 
before  this  body  of  teachers.  We  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  science 
of  education  is  still  in  an  experimental 
or  undeveloped  stage.  There  have  been 
seers  and  philosophers  who  have  brought 
order  and  system  out  of  the  educational 
chaos,  but  it  remains  for  future  thinkers 
to  reduce  educational  theory  to  a  com- 
plete scientific  basis. 

The  same  uncertainty  and  absence  of 
uniformity      characterizes      educational 
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practice.  Curricula  and  methods  of  in- 
struction are  greatly  at  variance  in  dif- 
ferent schools.  It  is  quite  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  province  of  the  common 
school,  so  far  as  mental  training  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of 
learning,  but  there  is  a  wide  range  be- 
tween the  practice  of  the  schools  which 
still  follow  the  traditional  course  of  stu- 
dy and  those  which  have  enriched  their 
intellectual  bill  of  fare.  There  is  a  wide 
gap  between  common  sense  mental  arith- 
metic, and  higher  mathematics  for  gram- 
mar grade  pupils.  A  more  marked  dif- 
ference in  practice  is  seen  in  the  high 
school.  Some  schools  still  adhere  to  the 
old  college  preparatory  studies,  while 
others  offer  technological  and  trade 
courses.  When  it  comes  to  the  matter 
of  standards  or  criteria  for  judging  the 
kind  and  amount  of  work  which  shou/d 
be  done  in  the  various  studies,  no  com- 
mon practice  exists.  To  my  knowlegc 
only  one  attempt  of  this  kind  has  been 
undertaken  in  this  country,  that  of  Dr. 
Rice  in  arithmetic  and  spelling,  and  it 
has  proven  fruitless  of  results  largely  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  agreement  among 
schoolmen.  Enough  has  been  said  on 
this  point  to  call  to  your  minds  the  fact, 
that  there  is  great  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  practice  of  the  schools.  We  must 
conclude,  then,  that  our  vocation  fails  to 
measure  up  to  the  standard  of  the  true 
profcs?ions  in  respect  to  both  doctrine 
and  practice. 

The  other  essential  feature  of  a  pro- 
fession relates  to  the  manner  of  ad- 
mitting new  members.  In  the  recognized 
professions,  applicants  are  admitted  by 
examiners  of  established  professional 
standing.  Certain  requirements  as  to 
technical  and  professional  preparation 
are  demanded  as  a  pre-requisite  of  ad- 
mission to  the  examination.  For  in- 
stance, an  applicant  for  a  medical  cer- 
tificate must  have  a  diploma  from  a  rec- 
ognized medical  college,  and  must  show 
academic    preparation    equivalent    to    a 


four  years'  high  school  course.  Similar 
requirements  are  exacted  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  bar.  The  important 
facts  to  be  noted  in  the  method  of  grant- 
ing licenses  by  the  two  professions  men- 
tioned are:  (1)  that  applicants  mosi 
show  evidence  of  certain  preparation  as 
a  condition  of  admission  to  the  examina- 
tion ;  (Z)  the  examiners  must  be  men  of 
recognized  professional  standing. 

When  we  examine  the  method  of  li- 
censing teachers  and  compare  it  with  the 
method  of  the  professions,  important  dif- 
ferences are  noted.  Instead  of  a  single 
board  of  examiners,  as  in  law  and  medi- 
cine, there  are  three  kinds  of  boards  em- 
powered to  grant  teachers*  certificates, 
only  one  of  which  can  be  said  to  be  dis- 
tinctly professional.  With  reference  to 
the  other  boards,  there  can  be  no  man- 
datory requirements  except  the  statutory 
provisions  regarding  the  age  of  appli- 
cants, and  the  experience  necessary  for 
the  higher  grade  certificates. 

It  would  seem  that  the  method  of  li- 
censing teachers  ought  to  afford  a  more 
satisfactory  showing'  in  the  direction  of 
professionalism.     To  establish  a  philos- 
ophy of  education  requires  years  of  ex- 
perimentation and  research,  but  to  de- 
termine a  method  of  guarding  the  doors 
of  the  vocation  so  as  to  safeguard  and 
dignify   it,   would   seem  a  much    easier 
task;   yet  more  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  great  end  of  working  out  a 
science  of  education  than  of  developing 
a   system   of   certificating  teachers    that 
will  tend  to  foster  the  professional  stand- 
ing of  the  teacher.    The  most  important 
advance  step  in  recent  years,  is  the  law 
providing      for      uniform     examination 
questions.     A    certain   amount   of    aca- 
demic work  and  professional    study   in 
schools  of  recognized  standing  as  a  re- 
quirement for  admission  to  the  examina- 
tion  would   be   another    important    step 
forward.     Reforms   must  come   slowly, 
and  we  must  abide  some  evils  until  the 
fulness  of  time,  but  the  fact  is,  the  jmI- 
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vancement  of  teaching  toward  profe*- 
sional  rank  has  been  less,  where  more 
should  have  been  expected. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  discuss  the  subject  of  licensing 
teachers  further  than  to  point  out  how 
far  it  conforms  to  professional  standards 
or  how  far  it  falls  short  of  such  stand- 
ards. 

I  have  thus  far  mentioned  what  seem 
to  me  the  two  essentials  of  a  profession, 
viz. :  a  recognized  body  of  doctrine,  and 
the  method  of  granting  licenses,  and  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  in  each  case  the 
status  of  teaching  as  fixed  by  these  tests. 
Besides  the  two  essentials  just  men- 
tioned, there  are  several  secondary  con- 
siderations which  have  a  significant  bear- 
ing upon  the  proper  ranking  of  teaching. 
It  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the  dignity 
of  a  profession  to  attempt  to  estimate 
its  rank  according  to  the  earning  capaci- 
ty of  its  members.  No  lawyer  speaks  of 
his  calling  as  the  "business  of  law,"  yet 
there  must  be  in  any  high  calling  suffi- 
cient compensation  in  the  way  of  salary 
or  fees  to  enable  its  members  to  enjoy  a 
reasonable  degree  of  prosperity — enough, 
at  least,  to  insure  such  a  living  as  would 
satisfy  the  tastes  of  cultivated  men  and 
women  during  the  productive  period  of 
their  lives  and  provide  a  competency  for 
old  age. 

There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  not- 
iceable advance  in  the  financial  compen- 
sation of  teaching  —  in  our  own  state 
amounting  in  the  better  positions  to  an 
average  of  20%,  but  the  cost  of  living 
within  the  last  decade  his  increased 
equally  as  much,  so  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  salaries  today  has  advanced  lit- 
tle, if  any.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
the  advancement  in  salaries  is  a  distinct 
professional  gain. 

In  32  cities  of  Ohio  reporting  to  the 
Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  on  Salaries, 
Tenure,  and  Pensions  of  Teachers,  the 
average  salary  of  elementary  teachers  in 
1903  was  $582;   of  high  school  teachers, 


$1,068.  In  the  same  report  for  the  rural 
schools  of  Ohio,  the  average  salary  for 
men  was  $286  and  for  women,  $264.  In 
the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  the  living  ex- 
penses of  an  individual,  belonging  to  a 
workingman's  family  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral States,  were  $155.24.  The  items  in- 
cluded cover  food,  rent,  fuel,  light,  cloth 
ing,  sundries.  For  the  teacher  there 
must  be  added  other  items  such  as 
books,  entertainment,  professional  lit- 
erature and  an  increased  amount  for 
clothing.  These  additional  items  at  the 
•lowest  possible  estimate  would  run  the 
teacher's  living  expenses  up  to  $175. 

An  interesting  comparison  might  be 
instituted  between  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers and  the  earnings  of  laborers.  The 
sajne  report  gives  the  earnings  of  street 
laborers  who  are  usually  paid  the  high- 
est wages  foj  unskilled  labor  at  $500 
when  they  are  employed  all  the  time. 
Molders  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
skilled  labor.  They  earn  $3  per  day  or 
$939  per  year  when  employed  all  the 
year.  The  average  annual  earning  of  the 
skilled  laborer  is  in  round  numbers  $900. 
The  average  salary  of  an  elementary 
teacher  in  467  cities  of  this  country  is 
$650.  These  figures  are  quoted  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  before  you  the  com- 
parative earning  capacity  of  the  educa- 
tional worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  voca- 
tion. 

In  our  own  state  the  salaries  of  school 
men  in  the  cities  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  other  states;  still  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  for  the  current  school 
year,  there  is  but  one  Ohio  superintend- 
ent receiving  $5,000  .per  year,  and  but 
one  high  school  principal  receiving 
$3,500  per  year.  The  average  salary 
of  superintendents  in  places  of  10  to 
20  thousand  inhabitants  is  about  $2,000 

In  every  city  of  10,000  people  there 
will  be  found  several  physicians  and 
lawyers  whose  annual  earnings  arc 
$5,000  each.    That  there  is  a  wider  op- 
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portunity  for  individual  effort  and  abil- 
ity to  add  to  one's  earnings  in  law  and 
medicine  than  is  possible  in  schiool 
work,  no  one  will  deny.  There  is  a 
great  tendency  to  measure  the  salary 
of  the  teacher  by  the  ability  of  the 
poorest  district  and  the  weakest  men 
of  the  vocation.  This  has  a  tendency 
to  level  down  to  the  standard  of  the 
lowest.  Then  again  the  lawyer  and  the 
physician  name  their  own  fees;  the 
teacher  must  accept  what  is  tendered 
him. 

The  compensation  of  'a  calling  has 
much  to  do  in  determining  whether  if 
shall  rank  high  or  low  in  the  scale  of 
vocations.  Good  salaries  will  attract  and 
hold  men  of  first  class  ability,  and  they 
in  turn  will  achieve  such  notable  re- 
sults that  the  calling  will  be  dignified 
in  the  estimation  of  all.  The  same  abil- 
ity, preparation  and  industry  that  are 
demanded  of  the  successful  school  man 
would  command  many  fold  more  finan- 
cial returns  in  the  professions. 

The  minimum  salary  law  recently  en- 
acted is  a  most  important  forward  step 
in  the  direction  of  profesional  advance- 
ment, provided  it  is  not  construed  by 
penurious  boards  of  education  as  the 
measure  of  the  value  of  the  best  teach- 
ers, and  thus  becomes  a  maximum  as 
well  as  a  minimum.  If  it  issues  in  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  school  boards 
for  a  higher  standard  of  preparation 
and  a  just  recognition  of  efficiency,  it 
will  prove  a  great  profesional  uplift 
all  along  the  line. 

Permanency  of  employment  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  any  calling.  Owing 
to  the  mistaken  idea  that  any  person 
with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
taught  is  qualified  to  teach,  our  vocatipn 
has  been  invaded  by  many  who  have  no 
intention  of  making  it  a  life  work.  This 
includes  many  young  men  who  are 
working  their  way  into  professions — a 
very  worthy  class  of  persons,  but  with- 
out any  special  preparation  for  teaching. 


Then  we  have  that  large  class,  which, 
according  to  the  statistics  gathered  from 
467  cities,  constitutes  91.6  per  cent  of 
all  the  teachers  employed  in  these  cities 
— the  women  teachers  of  the  nation. 
To  their  fitness,  especially  for  the  low- 
est grades,  and  their  devotion  to  their 
calling  while  they  remain  in  it,  we  must 
all  agree,  but  their  uncertain  time  tends 
to  reduce  the  average  length  of  service 
of  teachers.  Statistics  from  333  cities 
of  the  U.  S.  of  8,000  population  or  over 
show  that  of  the  whole  number  of  teach- 
ers whose  experience  was  less  than  five 
years,  17.1  per  cent  were  men  and  25 J> 
per  cent  were  women;  the  ratio  varies 
with  increased  length  of  service  in 
favor  of  the  men;  at  10  to  14  years 
experience  the  per  cents  are  18.2  for 
men  and  19.1  for  women;  from  this 
stage  on  the  disparity  increases  rapidly, 
and  at  40  years  or  over  the  ratio  stands 
3.5  per  cent  men  for  .6  per  cent  women, 
or  about  six  times  as  many  men  as 
women. 

I  do  not  desire  to  indulge  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  the  sex  of 
teachers  as  related  to  efficiency.  What  I 
am  attempting  is  to  show  its  relation 
to  our  progress  toward  professionalism. 
On  this  point  I  wish  to  quote  from  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  ah  Ohio 
paper  a  few  days  ago.  I  take  from  the 
article  the  following  excerpt  to  show 
how  a  layman  views  this  condition: 
"We  do  not  know  how  large  or  how 
small  a  percentage  of  women  teachers 
expect  to  make  that  a  profession,  bat 
observation  teaches  that  not  very  many 
of  them  enter  that  particular  branch  of 
work  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a  life 
work.  With  most  women  teachers  it 
is  simply  a  temporary  employment,  a 
sort  of  makeshift  preparation  to  ac- 
cepting the  right  man  when  he  comes 
along  and  says  he  is  willing.  Strictly 
speaking,  therefore,  outside  of  a 
paratively  few  women  and  more 
teaching  is  not  a  profession." 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  our  editorial 
friend's  observations  are  borne  out  by 
the  statistics  given   above.    Hence,   we 
may  pass  this  phase  of  the  question  by 
repeating   that   those   who*  enter    upon 
teaching   as    a   temporary    employment, 
be  they  man  or  woman,  tend  to  lower 
.  the  professional   status  of   the  calling. 
The  demand  today  for  normal  and  pro- 
fessional preparation  will  have  the  effect 
of  shutting  out  all  those  who  do  not 
expect  to   make  teaching   a   life   work. 
This  will  be  a  distinct  forward  move- 
ment toward  the  goal  of  professioijalism. 
Another    consideration    which    has    a 
vital  bearing  upon  the  teaching  vocation 
is  the  confidence  that  is  reposed  in  its 
followers  by  the  public  and   the  place 
that  is  accorded  them  in  the  community. 
The  average  school  man  does  not  as- 
pire to  admission  to  the  400  or  Bradley- 
Martin   set  of  his   community,   but   he 
wants  to   rank  as   a   man   among  men 
who  have  had  no  better  educational  and 
professional   preparation   than   he   him- 
self has  had.    When  I  was  more  inno- 
cent of  the  ways  of  men  than  I  now  am, 
I  ventured  to  say  once  to  a  man,  who 
had  spent  almost  his  entire  professional 
life  as  superintendent  of  one  of  the  most 
important  cities   of  this   state,  that  his 
position  among  his  people  must  be  ideal. 
His  early  graduates  were  then  the  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  his  community  and 
some  of  them  had  served  on  the  board 
of  education.    His  reply  caused  a  shiver 
to  run  down  my  professional  spine,  but 
I   have  since  suffered  so  many  similar 
chills  from  actual  experience  that  I  am 
no   longer  subject  to   frequent   changes 
"The    most    ignorant    man    in    my    city 
does  not  hesitate  to  advise  me  how  to 
run    the  schools,  and  in  all  my  exper- 
ience my  advice  has  rarely  been  sought 
by  persons  out  of  school  on  any  other 
subjects   than    those   relating  to  books, 
colleges,  etc."    How  is  it  with  the  other 
professions?    A  man  is  ill  or  a  mem- 
ber   of   his   family    is    ill.     He   calls   in 


l;is  physicians  aiid  swallows  his  medi- 
cine without  any  concern  as  to  whether 
it  is  a  deadly  poison  or  the  most  harm- 
less of  drugs;  or  he  needs  legal  advice 
and  goes  to  an  attorney.  He  is  told 
what  to  do,  and  does  it  without  a  ques- 
tion even  though  great  interests  are 
involved.  Why?  He  has  confidence 
in  his  medical  and  legal  advisers.  H« 
credits  them  with  knowing  something 
which  he  does  not.  But  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  argue  and  even  take  issue 
with  a  school  man  who  has  had  as  good 
preparation  and  a»  wide  experience  as 
the  lawyer  or  doctor.  Why?  Because 
he  does  not  look  upon  the  school  man 
as  knowing  something  which  he  does 
not.  A  gentleman  who  was  super- 
intendent of  a  city  school  for  many 
years  and  withdrew  to  enter  upon,  the 
practice  of  law  told  me  recently  that  a 
man  who  had  served  on  his  board  of 
education  became  one  of  his  first  clients. 
He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  entrusted 
his  entire  legal  work  to  the  beginner 
in  the  law.  While  the  aforetime  super- 
intendent was  managing  a  school  and 
knew  what  he  was  about,  his  judgment 
was  often  questioned  concerning  matters 
wholly  technical,  but  when  he  began 
as  a  lawyer  and  did  not  know  his  bus- 
iness, his  judgment  was  relied  upon  im- 
plicitly. 

This  illustration  is  no  exaggeration. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people.  We 
must  look  to  ourselves  and  the  traditions 
of  our  vocation  for  the  explanation  —  to 
the  Ichabod  Cranes  and  Squeers.  In 
Germany  and  some  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  the  schoolmaster  is  sec- 
ond in  influence  only  to  the  dominie. 
The  reason  is  that  candidates  for  teach- 
ing are  thoroughly  trained  both  academ- 
ically and  professionally.  They  are  about 
30  years  of  age  before  they  enter  upon 
their  work.  Such  equipment  and  ma- 
turity command  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  their  patrons. 

Then,  again,   I   sometimes  think  that 
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schoolmasters  are  too  ready  to  yield  to 
the  opinions  of  the  hoi  polloi.  They 
would  sometimes  sacrifice  their  rights  as 
citizens  for  fear  they  may  be  thought  to 
hold  sentiments  and  principles  contrary 
to  the  popular  view.  If  his  church  is  not 
the  popular  one,  he  hesitaes  to  go  to 
church  at  all.  If  his  political  pstrty  is  in 
the  minority,  he  stays  away  from  the 
caucus  or  away  from  the  polls.  The  man 
who  modestly  and  consistently  acts  the 
part  of  a  good  citizen  in  his  community 
will  command  the  respect  of  his  people 
in  his  official  relations.  The  man  wno 
lacks  courage  and  plays  the  part  of  a 
'ninny"  outside  the  schoolroom,  cannot 
hope  to  receive  the  professional  recogni- 
tion which  his  calling  merits. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  which 
this  subject  calls  for.  There  is  in  all 
the  professions  what  is  termed  profes- 
sional courtesy.  There  is  nothing  which 
will  make  for  professional  advancement 
more  than  the  conduct  of  teachers  to- 
ward each  other.  The  refusal  of  school- 
men to  allow  their  names  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  changes  until  a  vacancy 
is  formally  declared  has  elevated  the 
standing  of  teachers  in  a  marked  degree. 
In  this  connection  I  feel  that  something 
should  be  said  against  commercialism  in 
education — the  withdrawal  from  a  school 
for  no  other  reason  than  greed.  It  is  our 
duty  to  be  at  all  times  business-like.  We 
expect  boards  of  education  to  give  us 
long  term  elections  and  then  we  break 
our  engagements  sometimes  without 
proper  consideration  of  the  interests 
with  which  we  are  entrusted.  We  hear 
of  examples  %  of  such  action  in  high 
places,  but  that  only  makes  the  condition 
the  more  lamentable.  The  acceptance  of 
an  election  is  an  implied  contract,  and 
it  should  not  be  broken  without  the  full 
consent  of  both  parties.  When  a  vacancy 
is  caused  by  death,  the  ethics  of  the 
profession  ought  to  prevent  an  unseemly 
rush  of  applicants  before  the  funeral  of 
the  deceased.     Then  there  is  that  esprit 


de  corps  which  is  promoted,  by  a  spirit 
of  loyalty  to  our  calling.  I  knew  a 
teacher  once  who  was  making  a  visit  in 
a  city  distant  from  her  home.  She 
chanced  to  meet  there  some  people  from 
her  home  town.  She  begged  \h^  not 
to  tell  any  of  her  new  acquaintances  that 
she  was  a  teacher.  Thank  heaven,  there 
are  few  such  teachers  today  and  the  few 
that  are  left  deserve  *to  be  speedily  ostra- 
cized. 

In  this  paper  I  have  hurriedly  touch- 
ed upon  the  two  essentials  and  several 
secondary  considerations  bearing  upon 
the  status  of  teaching  as  a  profession. 
While  the  conditions  are  not  all  that  we 
could  wish,  there  are  hopeful  signs  of 
better  things  for  the  future.  The  nature 
of  the  topic  has  forced  me  to  deal  chiefly 
with  the  deficiencies  and  limitations  of 
our  calling.  I  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood. My  purpose  has  been  to  empha- 
size our  professional  advancement  rather 
than  our  failures.  I  am  thoroughly  op- 
timistic as  to  the  future  of  teaching  as  a 
profession.  I  believe  in  the  dignity  of 
teaching  and  confidently  look  forward  to 
the  day  of  our  professional  triumph.  In 
the  country  community  where  I  spent  my 
boyhood,  there  was  an  eccentric  old  gen- 
tleman long  since  gone  to  his  reward, 
who  never  let  pass  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  in  class  meeting.  His  "experi- 
ence" was  always  given  without  change 
of  word,  accent,  or  intonation.  It  was 
as  follows:  "Brethren  and  Sisters:  If 
I  know  anything  about  the  state  of  my 
mind,  I'm  still  a-gaining."  Paraphras- 
ing the  language  of  my  saintly  old  friend 
who,  I  doubt  not,  is  advancing  in  aU 
spiritual  things  in  the  heavenly  country, 
let  me  close  by  saying,  if  I  know  any- 
thing about  the  state  of  teaching,  we  arc 
still  a-gaining. 

DISCUSSION. 
DR.  c.  c.  Mnxnv 
I  believe  that  it  is  commonly  consid- 
ered that  the  law,  medicine  and  the  work 
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of  the  ministry  or  the  divinity  school  are 
to  be  accepted  as  the  so-called  profes- 
sions. According  to  this  belief  the  learn- 
ed professions  are  classed  as  law,  medi- 
cine and  ministry.  Today  as  teachers 
assembled  here  we  are  engaged  for  a 
short  time  in  a  discussion  along  the  line 
of  professional  standing,  or  a  right  to  a 
place  in  the  so-called  profession.  To 
my  mind  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  all 
its  phases  comes  as  near  the  line  of  pro- 
fessional work  as  either  of  the  so-called 
learned  professions.  For  the  advance- 
ment of  education,  all  civilized  nations 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present  have 
contributed  millions  of  their  treasur- 
and  much  of  their  time.  In  the  United 
States  alone  the  government  has  given 
vast  areas  of  the  public  domain  and  it 
has  yearly  applied  large  incomes  for  this 
purpose.  Prior  to  1876  the  United  States 
had  given  for  this  purpose  about  eign- 
teen  millions  acres  of  land.  In.  1830  con- 
gress gave  thirty  millions  dollars  to  the 
various  states  for  educational  purposes. 
To  no  other  calling  has  the  government 
of  our  country  given  so  lavishly  of  her 
time  and  her  means.  To  no  other  cause 
has  been  given  such  a  united  effort  to 
produce  a  thorotlgh  system  of  training 
for  professional  work.  In  1869  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education. was  established,  and 
its  function  was  declared  by  congress  to 
be  to  "collect  statistics  and  facts  show- 
•  ing  the  condition  and  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  the  several  states  and  territories, 
and  diffuse  such  information  respecting 
the  organization  and  management  of 
schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods 
of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenances  of  efficient  school  systems, 
and  otherwise  to  promote  the  cause  of 
education  through  the  country."  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  a  work  that 
has  enlisted  the  life  services  of  Horace 
Mann,  has  made  no  substantial  advance- 
ment toward  professionalism.  Who  will 
say  that  the  great  constructive  work  of 


Dr.  Harper  has  not  been  a  substantial 
professional  gain  ?  Is  there  any  one  who 
would  deny  a  professional  place  to  men 
who  wrought  such  works  as  Pres.  Eliot, 
Pres.  Wilson  or  Mark  Hopkins,  for  the 
work  they  have  done  in  higher  educa- 
tion? It  would  be  strange  if  the  work  of 
these  famous  men  has  not  earned  them  a 
place  in  the  so-called  learned  professions. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  great  army  of 
public  school  men  and  women,  if  all  the 
work  they  have  done  and  the  work  they 
are  doing  can  not  be  counted  for  pro- 
fessional advancement,  surely  no  other 
calling  is  entitled  to  do  so.  It  is  argued 
that  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  are  not 
equal  to  salaries  paid  for  professional 
services.  Teachers  are  not  paid  what 
they  ought  to  be  paid  for  their  work,  but 
if  there  were  as  many  professional  men 
employed  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, as  there  are  teachers,  their  sal- 
aries would  be  correspondingly  decreas- 
ed. The  lawyer  and  the  physician  who 
draw  large  fees  are  the  few  and  not  the 
many  in  these  professions.  How  many 
ministers  receive  more  than  $600  per 
year  and  their  living?  Only  a  few  go 
above  these  figures.  There  is  only  one 
minister  in  a  community  where  there 
may  be  eight  or  ten  teachers.  The  teach- 
er contributes  largely  to  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  enter  the  learned  profes- 
sions. The  lawyer,  the  physician  and  the 
minister  makes  his  preparation  and  lays 
his  foundations  under  the  guidance  of 
the  earnest  faithful  teacher.  It  would  be 
strange  if  we  take  into  consideration  all 
these  facts,  that  the  work  of  the  teacher 
does  not  stand  higher  and  stronger  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  than  that  of  any 
other  calling.  In  authorship  the  teacher 
holds  first  rank.  He  writes  the  splendid* 
articles  which  appear  in  our  books  and 
magazines.  From  him  comes  our  ency- 
clopedias and  all  our  books  of  reference. 
The  teacher  is  authority  in  the  text- 
books which  are  used  in  the  training  for 
the  learned  professions.     He  writes  the 
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books  which  guide  and  instruct  the  min- 
isters, the  lawyers  and  the  physicians  in 
the  preparation  for  their  work.  Who  is 
it  that  instructs  the  children  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  their  future  career? 
Is  it  the  minister,  the  lawyer,  the  phy- 
siciam?  No,  sir.  It  is  the  teacher  who 
is  there  from  the  beginning  of  the  source 
of  educational  power  and  professional 
training.  No  matter  in  what  realm  of 
the  world's  work  you  may  go  you  will 
find  the  work  of  the  teacher  as  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  you  must  build.  In 
whatever  domain  you  may  enter,  wheth- 
er literature,  science  or  art,  you  will  find 
that  the  leading  men  ^re  teachers.  In 
the  field  of  science  you  will  find  that 
Tyndall  and  Huxley  and  Spencer  are  the 
greatest  teachers  of  their  times.  They 
have  instructed  the  world  and  they  are 
the  very  sources  of  knowledge.  These 
men  were  great  scientists,  but  they  were 
also  great  teachers.  Some  one  may  say 
we  are  not  entitled  to  be  classed  with 
the  professions  as  much  as  these  men. 
If  we  take  the  work  done  by  the  teacher 
as  the  standard  there  is  scarcely  com- 
parison between  the  different  professions. 
Again,  it  has  been  said  that  we  are  not 
entitled  to  be  'classed  among  the  pro- 
fessions as  we  have  no  national  educa- 
tion system,  and  that  every  state  has  its 
one  educational  system.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  professions,  because  we 
have  no  national  system  of  law,  or  medi- 
cine, or  divinity.  In  this  respect  the 
educational  system  of  the  country  makes 
a  broader  appeal  to  the  people  than 
either  of  the  learned  professions.  In  our 
work  we  need  more  professional  train- 
ing and  we  are  going  to  get  it.  We  need 
more  state  normals  in  Ohio  and  we  are 
going  to  have  them.  We  have  two  Nor- 
mal schools  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  and  they  are  good  ones  and  doing 
a  great  work.  We  want  two  more  in  the 
north  part  of  the  state,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  them.  These  schools  are  needed 
♦o  take  care  of  the  training  of  our  teach- 


ers and  fit  them'  for  their  work.  In  the 
establishment  of  Normal  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers  by  the  state  is  there 
not  a  step  in  the  direction  of  profession- 
alism? My  answer  to  this  question  is* 
that  we  are  further  along  today  than  in 
any  previous  age,  and  the  teacher  is  rec- 
ognized today  as  a  more  potent  factor  in 
his  community  than  he  ever  was  before, 
fhe  recent  code  has  given  the  superin- 
tendent absolute  power  in  saying  who 
shall  teach,  and  the  demand  is  for  better  * 
and  stronger  teachers.  There  is  a  strong- 
er demand  for  good  teachers  today  in 
Ohio  than  there  ever  was  before,  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  prepare  for  it.  In  conclu- 
sion let  me  say,  that  we  can  increase  our 
idea  as  to  what  professional  standing  is. 
We  need  more  professional  training  in 
this  state  than  we  have  had  and  I  be- 
lieve we  are  going  to  get  it.  We  need 
a  higher  professional  spirit  among  our 
teachers,  and  I  believe  we  are  going  to 
have  it.  Let  us  stand  up  for  our  work, 
talk  of  it  and  demand  that  it  have  the 
place  and  rank  to  which  it  is  justly  en- 
titled. Mr.  Williams,  in  opening  this 
subject,  has  well  said  that  the  teacher 
should  be  a  man  among  men.  When 
there  is  a  business  meeting  called  in  the 
town  for  any  purpose,  in  regard  to  the 
progress  of  the  town,  the  teacher  should 
be  there  and  he  should  be  a  part  of  that 
meeting.  When  the  teacher  is  thus  rec- 
ognized it  will  go  a  long  way  toward, 
giving  him  the  proper  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  We  have  today 
a  better  outlook  for  the  professional 
standing  of  the  teacher  than  we  have 
ever  had,  and  we  are  entitled  to  it  I 
hope  it  will  continue  to  grow  better  and 
I  know  of  no  stae  in  which  there  is  a 
higher  professional  spirit  than  in  Ohio- 

GRAFT. 

C.  L.  VAN  CLEVX. 

I    count    it    rather   a    doubtful    com- 
pliment to  be  put  upon  this  place  in  the       | 
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program  to  speak  upon  this  subject 
I  am  not  altogether  sure  as  to  what 
the  basis  of  my  choice  was.  I  have 
a  brother  on  the  executive  committee 
and  therefore  I  have  some  rights  that 
the  rest  of  you  do  not.  When  the  com- 
mittee notified  me  that  I  was  selected 
to  speak  at  this  association  at  this 
time  and  on  this  end  of  the  program, 
I  protested  against  it.  I  finally  asked 
hi!h  upon  what  basis  I  was  chosen  and 
then  he  explained  to  me  the  scheme 
of  the  program.  I  think  you  will  all 
agree  that  there  is  no  more  important 
subject  than  the  discussion  of  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  profession.  I  am  not 
therefore  responsible  for  your  selection 
and  when  it  was  settled  that  the  proper 
theme  to  close  this  program  was  graft, 
they  said  unanimously  Charley  Van 
Cleve  is  the  proper  man  to  talk  upon 
that  subject.  I  was  not  sure  of  the 
compliment  and  I  could  not  see  why 
any  man  should  think  that  I  have  taught 
so  long  that  I  know  more  of  graft  than 
the  rest  of  you  or  that  I  was  so  innocent 
in  this  matter  that  I  would  be  the  pro- 
per man  to  discuss  the  various  forms 
of  graft  in  our  profession.  From  every 
aspect  that  I  view  it  I  can  not  con- 
sider my  choice  as  speaker,  a  compli- 
ment and  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  say 
some  things  that  may  be  helpful  to 
you. 

In  discussing  this  subject  I  want  to 
say  in  the  beginning  that  I  have  in  mind 
no  man,  no  person  or  group  of  men  nor 
any  intimate  friend  in  the  profession 
from  whom  I  have  deduced  my  con- 
victions. I  do  not  expect  to  define  what 
g^raft  is.  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that 
this  common  American  word  is  well 
enough  understood  by  those  who  listen 
to  me  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  resort 
to  definitions.  Neither  on  the  other 
hand  do  I  undertake  to  discuss  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  various  devices  and  forms 
in  which  graft  presents  itself.  I  shall 
confine  my  discussion  to  its  relation  to 


ourselves  and  the  few  forms  in  which 
I  have  noticed  it  annoy  teachers.  First 
of  all  I  think  I  may  say '  that  there* 
is  no  subject  which  has  a  wider  dis- 
cussion at  present  than  that  of  graft 
Some  writers  differentiate  in  graft,  call- 
ing one  kind  dishonest  graft  and  an- 
other kind  honest  graft.  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  prove  whether  that  dis- 
crimination is  wise  or  otherwise.  I 
shall  leave  the  things  I  present  to  you 
to  be  applied  in  your  own  experience 
from  which  you  may  judge.  So  uni- 
versal is  graft  that  I  quote  the  remark 
of  Ex-Representative  Thayer  of  Mas- 
sachusetts when  he  responded  in  a 
speech  in  the  City  of  Wooster  recently. 
In  speaking  of  the  corruption  in  civic 
life  he  said,  I  have  a  friend  who  is 
one  of  the  Senators.  I  would  not  dare 
say  his  name,  but  he  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  men  in  the  upper  house. 
He  said  to  me  Thayer,  when  they  call 
the  roll  in  the  Senate  I  have  to  stop 
and  think  whether  to  say  not  guilty 
or  present.  If  this  spirit  of  graft  be 
so  prevalent  in  civic  life  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  comes  in  some  forms 
in  our  profession.  I  speak  not  in  a 
pessimistic  tone  but  in  a  tone  of  wam- 
ipg,  I  do  not  want  to  weaken  your 
faith,  but  I  want  to  revive  your  faith. 
We  all  want  to  be  regarded  as  honest 
and  honorable  but  it  will  help  us  to  be 
both  honest  and  honorable  in  our  pro- 
fession if  we  think  of  the  dangers  into 
which  our  professional  experience  may 
take  us.  There  are  at  least  three  com- 
mon sources  of  graft  in  our  profession. 
First  there  is  the  graft  in  securing  po- 
sitions. I  do  not  speak  of  teacher's 
agencies  in  this  connection  though  I 
might  say  some  things  that  would  be 
helpful  to  the  young  teacher,  something 
about  the  practice  of  securing  the  names 
of  these  vacancies  in  positions.  I  wish 
to  speak  in  the  first  place  about  the 
commissions  that  are  paid  to  secure 
teachers.    I  have  never  known  that  such 
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assertions  were  all  founded  on  truth, 
but  I  have  heard  it  asserted  time  and 
'again  that  certain  prominent  school- 
masters held  their  positions  by  suffer- 
ance of  the  local  boss.  I  know  of  «  case 
where  an  honorable  young  man  refused 
to  accept  a  position  because  he  was  ap- 
proached by  a  middle  man  who  asked 
him  how  much  he  would  put  up  for  the 
place.  The  boss  had  said,  I  have  been 
through  a  very  costly  political  campaign 
and  I  lost  out.  I  am  out  $4000  and  I 
mean  to  get  some  of  the  money  back. 
This  young  man  said  to  me  what  shall  I 
do?  I  said  to  him  what  does  your 
honor  say  and  he  said  my  honor  prompts 
me  to  turn  that  man  down.  This  is  one 
of  the  sources  to  which  our  profession 
is  subject,  but  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
think  it  is  as  widespread  as  might  be 
supposed.  There  is  another  source  of 
graft  or  corruption  that  may  come  to 
our  profession'  and  that  is  the  com- 
missions which  are  paid  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  vacancies  which  are  to 
occur.  I  presume  it  is  legitimate  to 
notify  agencies  of  prospective  vacancies. 
I  have  been  asked  to  notify  these  agen- 
cies of  prospective  changes  in  my  own 
corps  and  they  would  pay  me  from  5 
to  15  dollars  for  such  notices.  I  fre- 
quently get  applications  for  vacancies 
not  yet  made  and  that  means  that  some- 
body is  notifying  these  agencies.  If  I 
who  am  the  appointing  power  under  the 
statutes  were  doing  this  I  would  con- 
sider that  I  would  be  acting  dishonestly, 
especially  if  I  should  receive  a  fee  for 
notifying  agencies  of  these  vacancies. 
The  second  form  of  graft  to  which  I 
call  your  attention  is  that  which  is 
known  as  the  school  masters*  relation  to 
the  book  publishers.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  too  critical  in  this  matter,  but  I  want 
to  say  now  and  here  in  the  presence 
of  many  of  the  agents  and  without  fear 
of  successful  contradiction  that  I  was 
never  corruptly  approached  by  any  book 
firm  or  its  agent  on  top  of  ground.   I  do 


not  believe  one-tenth  of  the  stories  that 
arc  told  about  the  corruption  of  book 
publishers.  I  want  to  say  what  I  said  to 
an  agent  here  yesterday,  when  you  come 
to  my  office  and  begin  to  talk  about  the 
corruption  of  another  firm  that  makes 
me  a  friend  to  that  firm.  You  arc  al- 
ways welcome  to  come  and  talk  with  me, 
but  if  you  talk  about  the  other  man  it 
weakens  my  faith  in  you.  As  I  said 
I  do  not  believe  one-tenth  of  the  stories 
about  the  corruptivon  of  book  firms, 
but  there  are  some  things  I  dp  believe 
and  I  vant  to  say  for  the  benefit  of 
young  teachers  to  be  extraordinarily 
careful  what  sort  of  courtesies  you  re- 
ceive from  book  publishers.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  my  reputation  besmirched 
by  having  it  said  that  book  agents  paid 
my  hotel  bills  as  has  been  said  of  cer- 
tain superintendents.  This  was  played 
on  me  once  and  I  know  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  charge.  I  make  it  a  prac- 
tice not  to  accept  even  an  invitation  to 
dinner  from  an  agent  unless  it  is  a  case 
where  it  would  save  his  time  for  me  to 
accept  or  work  a  hardship  on  him  if  I 
declined  to  go.  I  do  not  accept  any 
social  invitations  or  courtesies  from 
b-.iok  men  unless  I  can  return  them  just 
as  I  would  do  with  any  other  man. 
I  treat  them  just  as  I  would  treat  any 
other  member  of  the  community.  I  do 
not  accept  any  courtesies  from  them 
which  I  can  not  and  do  not  expect  to 
return.  They  are  welcome  to  come  to 
my  office  and  talk  over  book  matters 
with  me. 

There  is  another  form  of  graft  which 
is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  book  pub- 
lishers. Some  years  ago  it  was  charged 
openly  in  the  streets  of  a  certain  Ohio 
city  that  a  book  firm  spent  $700  to  elect 
a  man  to  the  school  board.  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it.  You  will  sec 
the  folly  of  such  a  statement  when  you 
think  over  the  matter  and  figure  out 
the  profit  that  any  one  firm  might  have 
and  see  how  long  it  would  take  to  get 
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that  money  back.  But  thefe  is  another 
form  of  corruption  to  which  teachers 
are  subject  in  relation  to  book  publish- 
ers. I  have  this  story  from  the  head 
of  a  book  firm  who  gave  me  the  circum- 
stances. The  form  of  graft  to  which 
I  refer  is  the  practice  of  securing  sam- 
ples of  school  books  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  them.  I  want  to  caution 
the  young  teacher  about  this  form  of 
graft.  You  can  become  a  petty  thief 
more  easily  through  that  means  than  any 
other  way.  This  book  man  said  that 
the  most  flagrant  case  he  ever  knew  was 
a  young  superintendent  in  Illinois  who 
wrote  asking  them  to  send  him  a  list 
of  books  covering  an  entire  page  of  the 
letter.  His  clerk  told  him  when  he 
came  that  as  the  man  was  in  a  village 
only  he  did  not  fill  the  order.  But  my 
informant  said  I  erred  on  the  side  which 
publishers  usually  err  and  sent  the 
books.  The  day  .after  the  books  were 
sent  I  went  into  the  second-hand  book 
store  of  Barnes  &  Co.  in  Chicago  and 
there  I  saw  a  package  of  books  bearing 
our  label.  That  petty  thief  had  taken 
the  package  as  soon  as  it  came  and  sold 
it.  This  practice  is  all  too  common  and 
I  desire  to  warn  the  young  teacher 
against  it.  In  regard  to  the  relation  of 
teachers  and  supply  houses  there  is  an 
inevitable  source  of  graft  to  the  man 
who  is  dishonest.  Let  me  illustrate. 
On  one  occasion  we  were  to  purchase 
$1500  worth  of  seats  and  one  of  the 
agents  called  me  out  of  the  committee 
meeting  and  said  they  will  buy  what- 
ever seat  you  say  and  there  is  $75  in  it 
for  you  if  you  recommend  my  seat.  I 
said  you  are  a  scoundrel  and  then  he 
began  to  beg  for  mercy  and  he  tried  to 
explain  it  on  the  theory  that  they  would 
appoint  me  as  their  local  agent.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  said  why 
did  you  not  take  it  and  we  could  have 
saved  $75.  The  shocking  thing  about 
it    was    that    this    board    member    was 


waiting  for  me  to  sell  my  honor  for 
a  price.  There  is  another  matter  to 
which  I  call  attention.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  some  teachers  to  go  out  and 
sell  books  during  the  summer.  That 
is  not  absolute  graft  but  I  think  it  is 
a  practice  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
man  with  a  delicate  sense  of  honor 
I  want  to  say  to  my  yOung  friends  that 
it  may  be  entirely  honest  to  go  out  and 
sell  books  during  the  sunmier,  receiving 
a  salary  for  your  labor  from  that  firm, 
but  it  robs  you  of  your  independent 
judgment  when  you  go  back  to  your 
school  work.  I  do  not  believe  I  could 
go  out  and  sell  school  books  during 
the  summer  and  then  go  back  to  my 
school  work  in  September  and  be  hon- 
est and  unbiased  in  my  judgment. 
There  is  a  pernicious  practice  among 
teachers  to  think  it  is  simply  right  to 
get  something  for  nothing  and  so  they 
accept  favors  at  the  hands  of  book 
publishers,  commissions  from  school 
supply  houses,  gratuities  in  the  form  of 
theater  tickets,  boat  rides  and  becloud 
themselves  with  a  false  philosophy  that 
to  the  ill  paid  profession  of  which  they 
are  members  these  favors  so  easily  won 
are  legitimately  secured  and  illustrate 
the  false  philosophy  that  in  life  we 
can  get  something  for  notfiing.  It  is 
not  so  and  I  commend  to  the  yoimg 
men  as  yet  untainted  with  the  microbe 
of  graft  this  philosophy  of  our  noblest 
American  poet. 

The  earth  gets  its  price  for  what  earth 

gives  us. 
The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  corner  to  die 

in. 
The  priest  gets  his  fee  who  comes  and 

shrives  us. 
We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in. 
At  the  devil's  booth  all  things  are  sold. 
Each    ounce    of    dross   costs    its    ounce 

of  gold. 
For    the    cap    and    bells    our    lives    we 

pay. 
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A  bubble  we  buy  for  the  whole  soul's       It  is  the  Son  of  God  that  may  be  got 

tasking  for  the  asking. 

It  is  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away. 


SECRETARY'S   MINUTES. 


TUESDAY  9:30  A.  M. 

Association  called  to  order  by  Dr. 
Thompson. 

America  was  sung  by  Prof.  Gant- 
voort 

Prayer — led  by  Dr.   Bennett. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Weaver,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee,  telegrams 
of  the  good  will  of  the  association 
were  ordered  sent  to  Dean  Williams 
of  Ohio  University  and  Supt.  Zeller 
of  Findlay  in  their  affliction.  Supt. 
Weaver,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, introduced  Dr.  Thompson,  pres- 
ident of  the  Association,  who  delivered 
the  inaugural  address,  specializing  on 
the  Revenues  Actual  and  Possible  in 
Ohio. 

Address : 

Paper,  History  of  Tax  Lands  in  Ohio, 
by  State  School  Commissioner  E.  A. 
Jones. 

Address : 

Taxation  of  Corporations  and  Fran- 
chise Values,  Hon.  S.  D.  Shankland, 
Willoughby. 

Address : 

School  Lands,  Supt.  E.  B.  Cox,  Xenia. 

Moved  by  Mr.  O.  T.  Corson  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  with  Mr. 
Shankland  at  the  head  of  the  committee 
to  investigate  the  matter  of  school  rev- 
enues.   Seconded  by  Dr.  Bennett. 

Dr.  Carr  of  Dayton  moved  to  amend 
to  refer  this  motion  to  the  executive 
committee  of  this  association  for  report 
at  this  session. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 
Paper : 

Do  We^  Teach  the  Fundamentals? 
Supt.  J.  K.  Baxter,  Canton. 

Paper : 

Supervision  and  Instruction,  Supt.  C. 
L.  Boyer,  Circleville. 

Discussed  by  Supt.  F.  P.  Geiger  of 
Canal   Dover. 

The  president  appointed  the  follow- 
ing to  confer  with  teachers  wanting  po- 
sitions and  school  officers  desiring 
teachers:  Supts.  J.  A.  Shawan.  W. 
McK.  Vance,  S.  P.  Humphrey,  C.  L. 
VanCleve,  E.  B.  Cox. 

Paper : 

Quantity  and  Quality  in  High  School 
Education,  Prin.  F.  B.  Pearson. 

Discussed   by   Supt.   F.   W.   Wenner. 

Report  of  executive  committee  on 
School  Support  and  Revenue  was  read 
by  Supt.  Weaver,  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Supt.  Vance  of  Delaware  moved  the 
amendment  that  other  associations  in 
the  state  be  asked  to  co-operate. 
Adopted. 

Moved  by  Supt.  Dyer  of  Cincin- 
nati that  the  committee  On  condition  of 
education  in  the  state  be  revived  and 
make  a  published  report  ta  the  next 
association.  Question  was  referred  to 
the  executive  committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  tomorrow. 

TUESDAY  EVENING. 
General  program. 


Secretary's  Minutes. 
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WEDNESDAY  A.   M.  JUNE  28. 

Session  opened  with  prayer  by  Pres. 
Thompson. 

Music  led  by  Mr.  Gantvoort. 

State  Reading  Circle  report  by  Dr. 
J.  J.  Burns,  its  secretary. 

Dr.  Qias.  Haupert,  chairman  O.  T.  R. 
C.  presiding. 

Supt.  Elson  of  Cleveland  was  intro- 
duced to  the  association  and  made  ap- 
propriate response. 

Paper : 

The  Relative  Cost  of  High  School 
Education  as  Compared  with  Elemen- 
tary Education,  Supt,  J.  M.  Hamilton, 
Lebanon. 

Discussed  by  Miss  Ruby  E.  C.  Mason, 
Wellsville,  Ohio. 

Paper : 

Efficiency  in  Teaching  as  a  Basis  for 
Increased    Pay,   Miss   Isabella   Tappan. 

Discussed  by  H.  C.  Muckley. 

Committee  on  Nominations:  Supt. 
N.  H.  Chaney,  Supt.  Arthur  Powell, 
Supt.  M.  E.  .Hard,  Supt.  C.  W.  Ben- 
nett, Supt.  Chas.  Haupert. 

Committee  on  Resolutions :  Supt.  J.  E. 
Morris,  Miss  Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Supt. 
F.  B.  Dyer,  Mr.  G.  W.  Brumbaugh, 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 

Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY  P.  M. 

Music,  led  by  Mr.  Gantvoort. 

Paper : 

Why  Do  We  Educate?  Supt.  C.  L. 
Cronebaugh. 

Discussed  by  Supt.  O.  W.  Kurtz. 

Paper : 

The  Problem  of  the  Personality  of 
the  Teacher,  Prin.  F.  E.  Ostrander. 

Discussed  by  Supt.  Chas.  Haupert, 

Paper  : 

How  Shall  a  Teacher  Meet  Her  Full 
£thical  Responsibility?  Nettie  Shreve 
Bay  man. 

Discussed  by  Supt.  John  E.   Morris. 

The  Excctitive  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Committee  on  the  Con- 


dition of  Education  be  reconstructed  and 
asked  to  make  a  report  one  month  be- 
fore the  next  annual  meeting,  providing 
money  can  be  secured  to  defray  expenses 
of  the  committee.  On  motion  the  re- 
port was  adopted. 

It  was  further  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  that  the  members 
of  the  Association  are  not  required  to 
obtain  membership  tickets  for  their  fam- 
ilies in  order  to  secure  reduced  rates  for 
them.  On  motion  this  resolution  was 
adopted. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

Music  led  by  Prof.  Gantvoort.  Annual 
address,  "The  Making  of  a  Teacher," 
Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

Music  led  by  Prof.  Gantvoort.  Prayer 
by  Pres.  Thompson.  Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Necrology  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Shaw- 
an,  followed  by  Supt.  E.  F.  Warner  giv- 
ing a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Supt.  W.  W. 
Ross,  of  Fremont,  deceased;  also  by 
Supt.  F.  M.  Ginn,  Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett, 
Hon.  E.  A.  Jones  and  J.  H.  Snyder  on 
the  life  of  S.  S.  Rickley,  of  Columbus, 
deceased. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  re- 
ported the  following  names  as  officers  of 
the  Association.  Report  was  on  motion 
of  Supt.  E.  B.  Cox  adopted  and  the  of- 
ficers declared  elected. 

OHIO  STAJE  TEACHERS'   ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Put-in-Bay,  O.,  June  28,  1906. 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON    NOMINATIONS. 

President  — C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  Mans- 
field. 

Vice-Presidents  —  Geo.  Buck,  Dayton ; 
W.  H.  Rice,  Chillicothe;  Miss  Myra 
Hanson,  Toledo:  J.  W.  Moore,  Lee- 
tonia. 

Secretary  —  S.  H.   Maharry,   Shelby. 
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Treasurer  —  Ira  C  Paihter,  Zanes- 
viUe. 

Executive  Committee  —  F.  E.  Reyn- 
olds, Defiance;  O.  P.  Voorhees,  Cincin- 
nati. 

Board  of  Cpntrol,  Reading  Circle  — 
Short  term:  Wm.  McK.  Vance,  Dela- 
ware. Full  Term,  Miss  Lura  B.  Kean, 
Wooster;    Supt.  C   E.   Carey,  Warren. 

Committee  on  Necrology — E.  F.  War- 
ner, Bellevue;    P.  C.  Zemer,  Napoleon. 

Legislative  Committee  —  H.  H.  Hcl- 
ter,  Wapakoneta;  S.  P.  Humphrey, 
I  ronton. 

Committee  on  Education  —  F.  B.  Dy- 
er, Cincinnati ;  John  Morris,  Alliance ;  3 
years.  J.  M.  H.  Frederick,  Cleveland; 
W.  W.  Boyd,  Columbus ;  2  years.  C  L. 
Boyer,  Circleville;  E.  A.  Jones,  Colum- 
bus, 1  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  H.  Chaney, 
Arthur  Powell, 
M.  E.  Hard, 
Chas.  Haupert, 
C.  W.  Bennett, 
Committee  on  Nominations. 

OFFICERS    MUSIC    SECTION. 

President  — C.  J.  Marshall,  10319  Ell^ 
Ave.,  Cleveland. 

Secretary  —  Mrs.  Evelyn  E.  Thomp- 
son, 2106  Grand  St.,  Cincinnati. 

Paper:  "What  Progress  Are  We 
Making  Toward  Professionalism,"  Supt 
H.   B.   Williams. 

Discussed  by  Pres.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Address:  "Graft,"  Supt.  C.  L.  Van 
Qeve. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Shankland  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  pay  expenses  of  Leg- 
islative Committee  on  their  approval  by 
Hon.  E.  A.  Jones,  State  School  Com- 
missioner. 

On  invitation  of  proprietor  of  Hotel 
Victory  to  hold  meeting  of  Association 
at  Put-in-Bay  next  year,  a  motion  to  that 
effect  was  adopted. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions 
is  as  follows: 
(See  resolutions  which  were  adopted.) 

Adjourned. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  at  the 
58th  aAnual  session  of  the  O.  S.  T.  A., 
held  at  Hotel  Victory,  June  26-28,  1906, 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port : 

Resolved  — 

1.  That  we  hereby  express  our  ap- 
proval of  the  time  and  place  of  this 
meeting. 

2.  That  we  appreciate  the  excellent 
work  done  by  our  Executive  Committee 
in  preparing  a  program  so  broad  in  its 
conception,  so  systematic  in  its  develop- 
ment, and  so  helpful  in  the  lessons 
brought  home  to  us  by  those  who  carried 
it  out  to  a  successful  completion. 

3.  That  we  further  express  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  making  all  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  success  of  this 
meeting,  the  largest  in  many  years. 

4.  That  we  put  the  seal  of  our  ap- 
proval on  our  vigorous  president.  Dr. 
W.  O.  Thompson,  for  his  business  and 
dispatch  in  carrying  out  the  program. 

6.  That  we  note  with  pleasure  that 
during  the  past  year  the  O.  T.  R.  C. 
had  the  largest  membership  of  any  year 
in  its  history. 

6.  That  we  thank,  most  heartily,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Gantvoort,  his  goslings,  and  other 
singers  who  have  contributed  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  meeting. 

7.  That  we  regard  the  effect  of  the 
recent  session  of  our  State  Legislature 
as  one  of  great  moral  uplift.  We  com- 
mend the  Legislature  for  such  legislation 
as  will  make  educational  progress  rapid 
and  sur*",  and  for  the  legislation  which 
has  increased  the  salary  of  the  State 
School  Commissioner  to  $4,000,  and 
which  has  put  the  department  of  educa- 
tion on  a  firm  and  effective  base. 

8.  That  we  hereby  give  expression  to 
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our  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Governor 
Fattison  and  that  we  tender  to  his  be- 
reaved^ family  our  profound  sympahy. 

9.  That  to  our  incoming  Governor 
Harris,  we  pledge  our  support,  and  our 
promise  to  so  teach  the  youth  of  our 
state  that  they  may  become  worthy  citi- 
zens of  our  great  commonwealth. 

10.  That  we  recommend  that  our 
President  and  Secretary  be  authorized  to 
send  to  Dr.  Wm.  T,  Harris,  the  retiring 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  a  let- 
ter expressing  our  pride  in  his  great 
ability,  our  satisfaction  with  his  labors 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  our  regret  that  the  press  of 
other  duties  will  no  longer  permit  him  to 
continue  in  the  office  which  he  has  hon- 
ored before  the  whole  world. 

11.  '  That  we  further  recommend  that 
our  President  and  Secretary  be  author- 
ized to  send  a  word  of  greeting  to  Dr. 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  California,  who  has 
been  appointed  by  Pres.  Roosevelt  to 
succeed  Dr.  Harris,  wishing  him  success 
and  promising  him  our  loyal  support. 

12.  That  we  cannot  close  these  reso- 
lutions without  a  sympathetic  reference 
to  the  great  calamity  which  has  over- 
come the  schools  of  San  Francisco.  We 
commend  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  or  that  will  be  made  by  the  schools 
of  Ohio,  to  afford,  by  collections  of 
money,  substantial  relief  for  personal 
loss  among  teachers  and  in  rebuilding 
the  schools  that  have  been  destroyed. 

Signed  by  the  Committee, 

John  E.  Morris^  Chairman, 
Bettie  a.  Dutton, 
G.  W.  Brumbaugh, 
Margaret  W.  Sutherland, 
F.  B.  Dyer. 

Put-in-Bay,  June  27,  1906. 

Having  considered  the  motions  of  O. 
T.  Corson  and  C  W.  Bennett  looking  to 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  and  the 
expressing  of  the  Association's  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  done  by  the  persons 


presenting  the  discussion  of  this  morn- 
ing on  School  Revenues,  which  motions 
were  referred  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee for  early  report,  we  recommend: 

1.  That,  desiring  to  provide  for  ef- 
fective agitation  of  the  question  of  how 
to  secure  increased  financial  support  of 
the  public  schools  and  to  utilize  the  work 
already  done,  the  Commission  of  the 
Western  Ohio  Superintendents*  Round 
Table,  consisting  of  Hon.  E.  A.  Jones, 
Supt.  E.  B.  Cox,  Dr.  W.O.  Thompson, 
Hon.  S.  D.  Shankland,  and  Dean  Henry 
G.  Williams,  be  requested  to  act  as  a 
Commission  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers' 
Association  to  make  investigation  and 
report  to  this  body  at  the  next  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  School  Revenues  and 
Their  Proper  Distribution. 

2.  That  Supt.  J.  W.  Carr,  of  Dayton, 
who  as  chairman  of  the  Indiana  com- 
niittee  which  did  such  effective  work  in 
this  direction,  be  added  to  the  member- 
ship of  this  commission. 

3.  That  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation appropriate  $200  to  add  to  the 
appropriation  of  he  Western  Ohio  Su- 
perintendents' Round  Table  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Commission  and  for 
the  publication  of  their  report  to  the  As- 
sociation, said  appropriation  to  be  dis- 
bursed as  the  Executive  Committee  may 
order. 

4.  That  the  report  of  this  Commission 
be  printed  and  distributed  to  members 
of  the  Association  one  month  before  the 
next  meeting. 

5.  That  the  Executive  Committee  be 
directed  to  set  apart  an  entire  morning 
session  at  the  next  meeting  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Commission's  report. 

The  Executive  Committee  believes 
that  the  time  is  propitious  for  making 
an  effective  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for 
adequate  support  of  public  schools,  but 
regards  it  as  necessary  that  there  shall 
be  authoritative  information  on  the  sub- 
ject and  a  scientific  basis  for  intelligent 
demands. 
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UFE  CERTIFICATES. 


High  School  — ChsLvles  M.  Agler,  El- 
dorado; G.  W.  Baumgardner,  Seville; 
A:  R.  Cecil,  Dayton;  Charles  M.  Cook- 
son,  Somerset;  Guy  S.  Dennison,  Mon- 
roe; Orris  E.  Duff,  Lafayette;  Frank 
E.  Elliott,  Ashtabula  Harbor;  J.  H. 
Finley,  Antwerp;  Finley  H.  Flickin- 
ger,  Cardington;  Ava  D.  Hannum, 
Frankfort;  F.  P.  Householder,  Utica; 
Otho  C.  Jackson,  Nelsonville;  George 
M.  Johnson,  Bellevue,  Pa.;  James  J. 
Martz,  Greenville;  George  C.  Maurer, 
New  Philadelphia;  Samuel  McArtor, 
Fultonham;  Alfred  I.  McVey,  Blan- 
chester;  Edwin  L.  Rickert,  Youngs- 
town  ;  Chris  D.  Steiner,  Pandora ;  Frank 
P.  Timmons,  Conover;  Wilbur  O.  Weir, 
Dunkirk;  Clarence  H.  Winans,  Shelby; 
Helen   R.   Burns,   Dayton. 

Common  School  —  William  H.  Alta- 
mer,  Middletown;  Charles  J.  Barckert, 
Wellington;  L.  Douglas  Brouse,  Cam- 
den; Asa  B.  Buroker,  St.  Paris;  Mil- 
ford  G.  Calhoun,  Crooksville;  Colin 
Campbell,  Unionville  Center;  Wesley 
Campbell,  Manchester;  Matthew  Duvall, 
Shandon;   Jay  A.  Feik,  McClure;  James 


H.  Fortney,  Williamsburg;  J.  H.  Grove, 
Nevada ; '  George  M.  Hamer,  Oldenburg, 
Ind. ;  Samuel  M.  Heitz,  Germantown; 
rienry  T.  Hughes,  Dowling ;  Ralph  Hus- 
ton, Oxford;  Orla  P.  Kimmel,  Eaton; 
Odell  Liggett,  Marysville;  Frank  G. 
Main,  Casstown ;  Fred  B.  Milhoan,  Ath- 
ens; Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  Martins  Fer- 
ry; John  W.  Moore,  Leetonia;  Samuel 
C.  Murphy,  Bethesda;  Fred  C.  Nydcg- 
ger,  Beach  City ;  George  H.  Porter,  San- 
dusky; Frank  E.  Rinehart,  West  Alex- 
andria ;  A.  R.  Ross,  Lebanon ;  John  A. 
Sherer,  Gal  ion ;  Clyde  V.  Snider,  Rock- 
ford;  John  L.  Steiner,  Beaver  Dam; 
William  T.  Thompson,  Jackson  Center; 
John  W.  Witmer,  Waterville;  Joseph 
H.  Young,  Rising  Sun;  Lulu  M.  Ash- 
ton,  Nelsonville;  Martha  E.  Cald- 
well, Hamilton;  Effie  M.  McKinney, 
Mechanicsburg ;  Louisa  Pringle,  Mi- 
amisburg ;  Elizabeth  Ross,  Lebanon ;  Jo- 
sephine Snively,  Seven  Mile;  Clara  E. 
Steeb,  Medina;  Olive  Woodward,  Oak 
Harbor. 

Special    Music  —  M.    Lewis    Mohlcr, 
Van  Wert. 
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Adams  —  H.    E.    Denig,    Manchester. 

Allen  —  J.  L.  Steiner,  Seaverdam;  T. 
W.  Shimp,  Inez  Baldwin,  Dora  Bald- 
win, Delphos ;  John  Davison,  Mrs.  Qara 
Davison,  C.  C.  Miller,  Anna  L.  Conrath, 
Mary  O.  Conrath,  Jennie  Christopher, 
Lima. 

Ashland  — E.  P.  Dean,  Ashland;  C. 
W.  Hopper,  Sullivan. 

Ashtabula— R.  P.  Qark,  J.  H.  Craig, 
Ashtabula;  F.  E.  Elliott,  Ashtabula 
Harbor;  Amy  Parker,  Irene  Tyrrell, 
Kingsville. 

Athens— ZtWsi  Foster,  H.  G.  Wil- 
liams, Athens. 

Auglaise  —  0.  M.  Bailey,  St.  Johns;  J. 
H.  Spohn.  E.  A.  Hotchkiss,  St.  Marys; 


H.  H.  Helter,  Sarah  Howell,  Laura  Dic- 
ker, E.  Jane  Bailey,  Edith  Hettle,  Wapa- 
koneta. 

Belmont — Laura  Chappell,  Lucy  Chap- 
pell,  Stella  McConnell,  Bessie  Snyder, 
Anna  Snyder,  Blanche  Fowler,  Mar- 
garet W.  Fulton,  Katherine  Falton, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Naylor,  L.  E.  York, 
Jessie  R.  Reed,  Barnesville;  J.  R.  An- 
derson, Bellaire;  S.  A.  Gillett,  Bridge- 
port; May  Fortney,  Grace  LeSeur,  Em- 
ma Gillespie,  F.  W,  Wenner,  Gertrtidc 
Gow,  Martins  Ferry;  W.  R.  Butcher,  Sl 
Clairsville. 

Brown  —  A.  F.  Waters,  Georgetown; 
E.  W.  Stephan,  Mt  Orab. 

Butler  —  Darrell  Joyce,  Gertrude   Sil- 
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ver,  Elizabeth  Schwarz,  Hamilton;  Ar- 
thur Powell,  George  G.  Stahl,  Middle- 
town:  Guy  Potter  Benton,  H.  C.  Min- 
nich,  Anna  E.  Logan,  Oxford. 

Champaign  —  Erne  M.  McKinney,  Me- 
chanicsburg ;  D.  C.  Bryant,  St  .Paris : 
J.  C.  Neer,  Urbana;  M.  A.  Brown, 
Woodstock. 

Clark --C.  C.  Patterson,  J.  S.  Weaver, 
Carey  Boggess,  Bertha  Stewart,  Ella  R. 
Bartholomew,  Ella  L.  Geiger,  Spring- 
field. 
Clermont  —  H.  W.  Paxton,  Loveland. 
Clinton  — A.  I.  McVey,  Elizabeth  Cha- 
ney,  Blanchester;  Margaret  Kaufman, 
Melvin ;  Zora  Hunt,  Hanora  Haley,  M. 
J.  Flannery,  W.  H.  Mustard,  Sabina. 

Columbiana  —  R.  E.  Rayman,  F.  D. 
Cockins,  Carrie  Gaver,  Angie  Moore, 
East  Liverpool;  L.  L.  Snyder,  Columbi- 
ana; J.  W.  Moore,  Leetonia;  W.  O. 
Lambert.  W.  C.  Dyer,  Lisbon;  B.  F. 
Stanton,  Olga  Solberg,  Ella  Snyder,  J. 
S.  Johnson,  Salem ;  Mary  L.  McDonald, 
J.  L.  McDonald,  Wellsville. 

Coshocton  —  J.  M.  Yarnell,  Coshoc- 
ton. 

Crawford  —  ^.  J.  Bliss,  Edna  T.  Birk, 
Bucyrus:  Charles  F.  Limbach,  H.  D. 
Clark,  Ethel  Martin,  Nellie  Culley, 
Crestline;  Kate  Mitchell,  Clara  Barker, 
Belle  Monroe,  Louise  John,  Doris  John, 
Galion. 

Cuyhhoga  —  D..C.  Meek,  Joseph  Krug, 
M.  L.  Dart,  W.  H.  Elson,  C  E.  Brown, 
D.  B.  Albert,  B.  E.  Richardson,  H.  C. 
Muckley,   Bettie   A.    Dutton,   Susan   A. 
Dill  in,  Mary  L.  Peterson,  Ada  E.  Laird, 
•Julia  A.  Wilmot,  Lucia  Stickney,  Clara 
Mayer.   Alice  Carothers,  Nette  Carothers, 
Sara  Morley,  Miss  B.Perley,  W.E.  Hicks, 
Chrissie  Quayle,  Anna  Roteck,  Harriet 
A.    Hills,  Julia   A.    Mulroone,   Hannah 
Handler,  L.  M.  Leick,  L.  L.  Campbell, 
W.  A.  Putt,  Mabel  A.  Payne,  Edwin  C. 
Runciman,  Ella  D.  Deike,  Marie  E.  Bee- 
man.  John  H.  Jones,  Carl  E.  Bacon,  F. 
A4.    Churchill,    Lois    Ellett,    Charles    F. 
Dutton.    Jri,    Henry    C.    Quigley,    Julia 
Kenn,  H.  H.  Cully,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Cully, 
H.  O.  Merriman,  Mary  I.  Walker,  Min- 
nie D.  Johnson,  Margaret  O' Conner,  I 
F.  Patterson,  Emma  C.  Davis,  Jennie  D. 
I^ullen,  Caroh'ne  P.  Sked.  Lucia  B.  Cole, 
Estella   M    Pinhard,   Nellie  L   Weiden- 
Icoph.  Harriet  E.  Terrel,  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Gorey,  Stuart  Eagleson,  Edith  F.  Brink, 
Ida   h    Prall,    Belle    Sunderland,    Ethel 
Sunderland,  C.  J.  Marshall',  E.  F.  Moul- 
toti,  Annie  Shepard,  W.  T.  Howe,  J.  E. 
CTrabbe,  E.  F.  Eldredge,  Clara  W.  Shef- 


field, Cleveland;  J.  E.  Pettit,  Bedford; 
Harriet  A.  Wright,  Effie  Loewe,  Brecks- 
ville;  F.  P.  Whitney,  Collin  wood;  W. 
H.  Kirk,  J.  J.  Rogers,  East  Cleveland ;  J. 
B.  Mohler,  Berea ;  H.  W.  Kennedy,  Miss 
L  Lilly,  F.  F.  Musrush,  Carrie  E.  Mar- 
tin, Emily  Cain,  J.  M.  H.  Frederick, 
Ethel  Hunter,  Lakewood;  H  A.  Red- 
field,  Nottingham. 

Darke  —  G.  H.  Garrison,  Ansonia ;  W. 
L.  Prince,  W.  S.  Rowe,  Dorothy  Mc- 
Kinney,  Mary  Lemaster,  Greenville. 

Defiance—?,  E.  Reynolds,  J.  J.  Bums, 
Defiance. 

Delaware  —  R.  H.  Allison,  Ashley ; 
Alice  Swisher,  Eugene  S.  Heath,  W. 
McK.  Vance,  Delaware;  H.  W.  Brad- 
shaw,  Eugene  Wilson,  Sunbury. 

Erie  —  Charles  M.  Davis,  Berlin 
,  Heights;  A.  C.  Alleshouse,  Kelleys 
Island;  J.  W.  Brown,  Milan;  Etta  Sut- 
ton, Elizabeth  Koegle,  George  C.  Diet- 
rich, H.  B.  Williams,  Sandusky;  S.  M. 
Glenn,  Jr.,  Huron;  J.  C.  Seemann,  Ver- 
milion. 

Franklin  —  Mary  Deni>ison,  Briggs- 
dale ;  Mrs.  F.  B.  Pearson,  Humphrey  W. 
Pearson,  F.  B.  Pearson,  O.  P.  Cockerill, 
Minona  Schwier,  Edith  C.  Rees,  George 
P.  Harmount,  Mabel  E.  Marsh,  Lilian 
Behren,  W.  B.  Skimming,  Jennie  C.  Da- 
vies,  Louise  Stewart,  Helen  Gallen,  Cora 

B.  Crane,  Lillian  Colgan,  J.  C.  Hamble- 
ton,  Jane  M.  Doren,  Mary  E.  Ferrell, 
Juliette  Sessions,  J.  D.  Harlor,  Otto  H. 
Magly,  Anna  Finn,  George  W.  Leahy, 
Abram  Brown,  O.  T.  Corson,  Mrs.  O. 
T.  Corson,  Alice  D.  Hare,  Jane  D.  Sul- 
livant,  J.  A.  Shawan,  Helen  Millay,  An- 
na E.  Sims,  Edna  Perrill,  Julia  Lyde 
Mytinger,  May  Evans,  Katherine 
Wirschinger,  Rennetta  Monmouth,  Os- 
car K.  Rowland,  Albertine  Smith,  Ber- 
tha Jacobs,  Myra  Taylor,  Florence  B. 
Hayden,  Alice  A.  Fassig,  Kate  Drake, 
Harriet  E.  Bancroft,  Mabel  Kutz,  Mar- 
garet Mulligan,  Madge  Perrill,  Caroline 
Wendt,  Harriet  Thompson,  Alice  Good- 
ell,  E.  A.  Jones,  W.  O.  Thompson,  J.  H. 
Snyder,  Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  Linnie 
S.  Woods,  E.  E.  Richards,  C.  S.  Barrett, 
Edgar  A.  Kolb,  Edna  Armstrong,  Ida 
Feiel,  Maud  Flynn,  Clara  Maetzel,  Caro- 
lyn Scott,  Anna  Pfeiffer,  John  S.  Royer, 
Katherine  Ritson,  O.  G.  Thomas,  W.  E. 
Kershner,  Blanche  Hicks,  J.  A.  Harlor, 

C.  P.  Parkhurst,  Jennie  E.  Phillips, 
Mary  Esper,  Elizabeth  Jung,  R.  L.  Babb, 
J.  H.  Rowland,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Row- 
land, W.  H.  Scott,  Bessie  Herrman, 
Ida   K.    Galbreath,    W.    M.    Townsend, 
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Mabel  Lilley,  Harriet  Lazarus,  Mar- 
garet Haskell,  Myra  Neunherz,  Mary 
Eisenbeis,  Augusta  Becker,  Stella 
S.  Wilson,  B.  B.  Hiatt,  W.  W.  Boyd, 
L.  D.  Bonebrake,  Lillian  Gallen,  Helen 
Greenwood,  S.  C.  Dobson,  Harry  P. 
Harrison,  W.  V.  Harrison,  Columbus; 
Arthur  L.  Gantz,  Reynoldsburg ;  Francis 
W.  Dickey,  Clintonville. 

Fairfield  — M^hel  E.  Curtis,  H.  V. 
Merrick,  Lancaster. 

Fayette  —  James  T.  Tuttle,  Susan 
Cockerill,  Washington  C.  H. 

Fulton  —  Endora  Bishop,  Mrs  F.  R. 
Bishop,  Jessie  Wolcott,  G.  R.  Anderson, 
Delta ;  A.  M.  Barber,  C  D.  Perry,  Fay- 
ette;   Grace  Robinson,  Pcttisville. 

Geauga  —  L.  Virgil  Mills,  Burton;  W. 
R.  Davis,  Chardon. 

Greene  —  Winifred  Creamer,  A.  F. 
Darby,  Osborne;  E.  B.  Cox,  Ralph  W. 
Buck,  G.  J.  Graham,  Xenia. 

Guernsey  —  H.  Z.  Hobson,  Hugh  R. 
Smith,  Cambridge. 

Hamilton  —  H.  C.  Aultman,  Clifton, 
Sarah  A.  Ridenour,  Brunhild  Jenerh, 
Alice  McDonough,  C.  F.  Rapp,  Anna 
Griese,  Carolyn  L.  Strasser,  Mary  C. 
Strasser,  A.  J.  Gantvoort,  E.  D.  Lyon 
(Madisonville),  Isaac  Roose,  Frank  R. 
Ellis,  F.  B.  Dyer,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Dyer,  E.  A. 
Porter,  Miss  H.  V.  Creel,  A.  H.  Stead- 
man,  O.  P.  Voorhees,'  Anna  Reilly,  E. 
W.  Wilkinson,  J.  R.  Fortney,  William 
Kaefer,  J.  H.  I^cke,  G.  B.  Bolenbaugh, 
F.  W.  Dearness,  Edward  D.  Roberts,  C. 
A.  Wilson,  O.  M.  Patton,  F.  E.  Crane, 
C.  J.  Brooks,  J.  P.  Cummins,  E.  W. 
McCoy,  S.  T.  L9gan,  Thomas  P.  Pierce, 
W.  A.  Curl,  W.  S.  Flinn,  John  Cronin, 
John  A.  Heizer,  Alice  Paddock,  J.  B. 
Johnston,  E.  M.  Benedict,  Lafayette 
Bloom.  M.  F.  Andrew,  Mrs.  Evelyn  E. 
Thompson,  Cincinnati :  Mabelle  Brown, 
Alice  Wild,  College  Hill;  Thomas  P. 
Pierce,  Harrison;  S.  T.  Dial,  Lockland; 
Ida  T.  Smith,  Nellie  W.  Kelly,  Flora  E. 
Miller.  Lillie  Shumard,  Edna  H.  Fick, 
Madisonville ;  G.  W.  Clemens,  Mt.  Sum- 
mit: W.  S.  Cadman,  W.  W.  Mclntire, 
Norwood. 

Hancock  — J.  F.  Smith,  W.  J.  Smith, 
J.  W.  Zeller,  Findlay;  S.  E.  Weaver, 
McComb. 

Hardin  — A.  Edwin  Smith.  H.  S. 
Lehr,  Ada ;  Ella  McClurg,  E.  S.  Monce, 
Forest :  E.  E.  Bush,  N.  E.  Hutchinson, 
Charles  G.  Britton,  Kenton ;  E.  L.  Byrns, 
Mt.  Victory. 

Harrison  —  Leroy  Patton,  Hopedalc ; 
Charles  F.  Barnes,  Scio. 


Henry  —  H.  S.  Armstrong,  Holgate; 
Jay  Allen  Feik,  McClure;   P.  C.  Zemer, 

F.  W.  Leist,  Napoleon. 

Highland  —  Mrs.  A.  I.  McVcy,  Green- 
field ;  Ann  Hughes  Marks,  Hillsboro. 

Hocking  —  H.  T.  Silverthom,  Logan; 
H.  B.  Schaal,  Murray  City. 

Huron  —  E.  F.  Warner,  Bellevue ;  Ed. 
A.  Evans,  Mary  E.  Locke,  Chicago;  L. 
W.  Bedford,  Fitchville;  J.  H.  Diebcl, 
Greenwich;  A.  C.  Burrell,  Monroevillc; 
W.  H.  Mitchell,  New  London;  A.  D. 
Beechy,  W.  G.  Scroggs,  Norwalk;  F.  J. 
Stinchcomb,  Paulding;  C.  M.  Carrick, 
Plymouth. 

Jefferson — Ella  Holliday,  Mary  A.  Per- 
kins, Lois  A.  Grove,  Caroline  R.  Dohr- 
man,  Lucy  McCracken,  Lora  B.  Childs, 
Emma  Moncrieff,  Mary  C.  Fielding,  Cora 
Thornburg,  Edna  Christie,  Georgia 
Herbst,  Louise  Hazlett,  Josephine  Ham- 
mond, Esther  C.  Ward,  Grace  Sharp, 
Ida  Dougherty,  Evelyn  MacNeal,  Lola 
M.  Allison,  Fanny  A.  Ryan,  D.  W.  Mat- 
lack,  Lenore  Kell,  Daisy  Yocom,  Eliza- 
beth J.  Hukill,  Edna  Buchhagen,  Dora 
E.  Williams,  Jean  L  Munn,  Gracia 
Spencer,  Phoebe  C.  Hart,  Isabella  Tap- 
pan,  Nannie  Schellert,  Anna  A.  Bustard, 
Margaret  Hill,  Nell  Cox,  Edith  M. 
Gunn,  Ida  V.  Fickes,  Jessie  L.  Irwin, 
Mai  lie  Clemens,  Mary  J.  Myers,  Harriet 
Smurthwaite,  Lyla  Lee,  Ella  M.  Schlup- 
pe,  Marian  Murphy,  Millie  Buchhasen, 
W.  H.  Maurer.  Elizabeth  Kinney,  Mar- 
garet Wintringer,  W.  W.  Parmcnter, 
Ida  Odell,  Mary  K.  Prentiss,  Edward  M. 
VanCleve,  Dora  J.  Evans,  Minnie  Bar- 
tels,  G.  W.  Walker.  Martha  Marion, 
Blanche  Gillespie,  Mary  Tappan,  Jane 
Adrian,  Martha  Smurthwaite.  Steubcn- 
ville ;  Wilson  Hawkins,  Anna  Brcttell, 
Nellie  Bosman,  Mingo  Junction ;  Lillian 
Vermilion,  Annette  Higgins,  Smith- 
field;    S.   K.   Mardis,  Toronto. 

Jackson  —  M.  A.  Henson,  J.  E.  Kin- 
nison,  Jackson. 

/C«ojr— Nellie  Hicks.  Belle  Hicks, 
Centerburg;    J.  G.  Leland,  Mt.  Verpon. 

Lake— A.  J.  Frye,  Fairport  Harbor; 

G.  C.  Von  Beseler,  Madison ;  C.  F- 
Stearns,  F.  H.  Kendall,  Julia  B.  WolflF, 
R.  W.  Henderson,  Painesville;  S.  D. 
Shankland.  H.  A.  Hepfinger,  Willongh- 
by.  ^ 

Lawrence  —  S.  P.  Humphrey,  T.  How- 
ard Winter,  Ironton. 

Licking  —  L.  W.  MacKinnon,  Flora 
Hoover,  Ella  t>.  Howe,  Granville:  E.  P. 
Childs.  C.  M.  Bookman,  W.  W.  Nus- 
baum.  J.  D.  Simkins,  Newark. 


Membership  Roll. 
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Logan  —  Nellie  Huston,  J.  W.  Mac- 
Kinnon, Bellefontaine. 

Lorain  —  W.  E.  Crandall,  Amherst; 
Horace  M.  Ebert,  Charles  M.  Williams, 
J.  J.  Vaup^hn,  W.  R.  Comings,  Lucy 
Kirk,  Louise  Biggs,  Alma  Starr,  Lil- 
lian Sears,  Florence  Terry,  Ruth  Ellis, 
Elizabeth  Jackson,  Nellie  Lewis,  Elyria ; 
A.  C.  Eldredge,  J.  O.  Welday,  D.  J. 
Boone,  C.  S.  Kelser,  H.  C.  Marshall, 
Belle  Warner,  Lilian  Reynolds,  Lorain; 
Ward  H.  Nye,  Oberlin;  R.  H.  KinniSon, 
Wellington. 

Lucas  —  C.  M.  Lehr,  Monclova ;  Helen 
Wolcott  Dimick,  M.  Louise  Ford,  Doro- 
thea Klag,  Hannah  Murphy,  Luella  Mar- 
tin, Sybil  Johnson,  Mrs.  Eloise  Lynch, 
Emily  Strachan,  Cordelia  Hopkins, 
Adah  Burchfield,  Janet  Humphrey,  Ag- 
nes Smith,  Carrie  E.  Weaver,  Edytne 
Campbell,  Isabel  Morrow,  Grace  Dates- 
man,  G.  K.  Lyons,  H.  J.  Eberth,  Fannie 
M.  Perkins,  Jennie  McKesson,  Anna  M. 
Graether,  Harriet  Hinman,  Maud  Caniff, 
Myra  H.  Hanson,  Toledo;  J.  W.  Whit- 
mer,  Waterville;  J.  J.  Bruehlman, 
Whitehouse. 

Madison — H.  S.  Thompson,  W.  Mc- 
Clain,  London;  G.  E.  Bricker,  Mt.  Stor- 
linjf ;   L.  C.  Dick,  West  Jefferson. 

Mahoning — Margaret  A.  Boggs„  West 
Austintown;  C.  M.  L.  Altdoerfer,  G.  P. 
Chatterton,  N.  H.  Chaney,  J.  M.  Dick- 
son, H.  K.  Rayen,  E.  L.  Rickert,  E.  M. 
Faust,  G.  W.  Alloway,  C.  J.  Tyler,  E.  A. 
Gilmore,  E.  F.  Thorn,  Anna  L.  Henry, 
Harriet  B.  Lyons,  Lyde  J  McGown,  - 
Maude  Weimer,  Maggie  Robbins,  Anne 
M.  Thomas,  Jennie  L.  Walker,  Alta 
Strickland,  Mary  C.  Palmer,  Youngs- 
town. 

Marion  —  H.  L.  Frank,  Marion. 

Medina  —  Frances  E.  Thomson,  J.  S. 
Speelman,  Granger;  Dora  Johnson,  J. 
F.  Smith,  Lodi;  Marie  Randall,  J.  R. 
Kennan,  Qare  E.  Steeb,  Medina;'  W. 
T.  Miller,  Spencer;  Frank  L.  Lytle, 
Wadsworth- 

Meigs — Emma  J.  Rowley,  Lillie  J. 
Huber,  Middleport;  Priscilla  Barnes, 
Pomeroy. 

Mercer — W.  A.  Bair,  Celina;  Estelle 
Ashwell,  Edison;  Florence  Anthony, 
Zema  Roop,  James  Ross,  Ft.  Recovery. 

Miami — L.  J.  Bennett,  Covington;  I 
L.  Parker,  Fletcher;  C.  W.  Bennett, 
Piqua ;  Orville  Christ,  Tippecanoe  City ; 
E.  C  Myers,  Ralph  M.  Brown,  W.  W. 
Coultrap,  Troy. 

Montgomery —  Amelia  Sandmeier,  Ida 
M.   Sauer,  Lilia  Gaul,  Anna  Christman, 


Blanche  Clark,  Julia  Meyers,  Edith  Cel- 
larius,  Cinnie  Clark,  Anna  Rentzsch, 
John  M.  Mulford.  R.  P.  Mercer,  J.  R. 
Fenstermaker,  G.  W.  Brumbaugh,  Eflith 
McCoy,  Matilda  Neeb,  Charles  Lw  Loos, 
Jr.,  George  Buck,  J.  W.  Carr,  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Carr,  Ella  Beistle,  A.  J.  Willoughby, 
O.  E.  Wright,  S.  A.  Minnick,  Aurora  B. 
Horn,  G.  Lillian  Horn,  Mary  M.  Guth- 
ridge,  Dayton;  W.  U.  Young,  Farmers- 
ville ;  C.  M.  Austin,  West  CarroUton. 

Morgan  —  J.  B.  Conard,  Malta. 

Morrow — F.  H.  Flickinger,  Carding- 
ton;  Eva  Gardner,  Mt.  Gilead;  L.  K. 
Wornstaff,  Shauck. 

Muskingum  —  E.  E.  Smock  Dresden ; 
Nettie  Strate,  J.  B.  Phillips,  W.  D.  Lash, 
Helen  Prints.  Mrs.  L.  P.  Bodner,  Maud 
Hughes,  Littie  Casner,  Zanesville 

Noble  —  ].  E.  Clark,  Caldwell. 

Ottawa  — Uts.  Sarah  R.  Gill,  Olive 
Woodward,  George  F.  Aschbacher,  Lou- 
ise Scheuerman,  H.  H.  Hoffman,  Oak 
Harbor;  C  S.  Wheaton,  Port  Clinton; 
J.  C  Oldt,  Put-in-Bay. 

Paulding  —  J.  H.  Finley,  Antwerp. 

Pickaway  —  C.  M.  Matheny,  C.  L. 
Boyer,  T.  O.  Williams,  Circleville;  J. 
M.  Davis,  Williamsport. 

Portage  —  Amy  S.  Heriff,  A.  B.  Stutz- 
man,  Kent :   T.  D.  Douthitt,  Mrs.  T.  D. 
Douthitt,   E.  O.   Trescott,   G.  F.   Dout-   ' 
hitt,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Douthitt,  Ravenna;    C. 
B.    Hempstead,   Streetsboro. 

Preble  —  J.  L.  Fortney,  Camden;  J. 
R.  Beachler,  O.  P.  Kimmel,  Eaton;  F. 
E.  Rinehart,  West  Alexandria;  L.  D. 
Brouse,  W.  Elkton. 

Putnam  — G.  J.  Keinath,  Ottawa;  P. 
D.  .Amstutz.  Pandora. 

Richland  — V^.  I.  Allgire,  C.  C.  Koch- 
heizer,  Belleville;  C.  L.  Van  Qeve, 
Bertha  Ruess,  Sophie  Ruess,  Margaret 
K.  Feldner,  Caroline  Lampert,  Laura  B. 
Horn.  Anna  E.  Miller,  Austin  K.  Allen, 
Miss  Frank  Jameson.  D.  F.  Shafer, 
Mansfield;  Wilhelmina  Gibert,  Estelle 
Wyandt,  Plymouth;  Myrtle  C.  Young, 
S.  H.  Maharry,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Maharry,  • 
Stella  Converse,  Shelby. 
^Ross—W.  H.  Rice,  Edwin  M.  Lip- 
pitt,  M.  E.  Hard,  E.  A.  Sanders,  J.  S. 
Mason.  Chillicothe;  E.  C.  Hedrick, 
Clarksburg. 

Sandusky— F.  M.  Ginn,  Qyde;  J.  E. 
Collins,  Harvey  Brugger,  E.  A.  Seibert,     • 
Fremont;    E.  W.  Roush,  Lindsey;   J.  E. 
Ockerman.  Woodville. 

Seneca  —  S.  H.  Layton,  E.  L.  Jackson, 
W.  S.  Robinson,  Fostoria;  L.  S.  Foght, 
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Melmore;    C.  A.  Krout,  Mary  A.  Hart- 
man,  Tiffin. 

Shelby  —  Lee  A.  Dollinger,  Ira  C. 
Painter,  H.  R.  McVey,  Sidney. 

Stark  —  B.  F.  Yanney,  J.  B.  Bowman, 
Ida  R.  Buck,  Martha  Richards,  L.  L. 
Weaver,  Francis  Richards,  Lillie  Berlin, 
J.  E.  Morris,  Alliance;  J.  H.  Focht,  Ca- 
nal Fulton ;  Jessie  Uaniels,  Amelia 
Schoeninger,  W.  W.  Wager,  E.  A.  Stew- 
art, A.  J.  DeHoff,  Maud  Moore,  J.  K. 
Baxter,  W.  C.  Faust,  C.  A.  Armstrong, 
Etha  Lind,  Cora  Hamilton,  Mary  King, 
Margaret  Derrick,  Lina  Ritterspaugh, 
Madge  Youtz,  Victoria  Boyer,  Adline 
Hahn,  Tillie  Walinsky,  Emma  Mumaw, 
Anna  Seesholtz,  Clara  Schneider,  Frank 
N.  Sweitzer,  Lilian  Turnbull,  Canton; 
E.  A.  Yost,  E.  A.  Wheeler,  Charlotte  E. 
Smith,  Mary  Friederich,  Luella  Sibila, 
Grace  McBride,  Florence  Crone,  C.  L. 
Cronebaugh,  Nellie  Evans,  Ruth  Hous- 
ler,  C.  M.  Smith,  Christian  Erwin,  Mary 
Crone,  Dessie  Graybill,  Clara  Stover, 
Lula  Simpson,  Sarah  Sibson,  Clara  Mor- 
ris, Massillon;  O.  W.  Kurtz,  Minerva; 
William  H.  Geiger,  Wajmesburg. 

Summit — Florence  A.  McNeal,  H.  V. 
Hotchkiss,  Nell  L.  Campbell,  D.  C.  Ry- 
boltf  Ada  Stutzman,  Mame  Knapp,  N.  L. 
Glover,  Akron;  J.  M.  Carr,  Barberton; 
Fred  Schnee.  Minnie  Rothig,  Cuyahoga 
Falls. 

Trumbull  — L.  T.  McCartney,  Bristol- 
ville;  W.  S.  Bliss,  Kinsman;  George 
S.  Pierce,  Newton  Falls;  F.  J.  Roller, 
Niles;  C  E.  Carey.  F.  E.  Ostrander, 
Flora  B.  Herr,  Warren. 

Tuscarawas— ¥.  P.  Geiger,  S.  E. 
Forney,  C.  E.  Teeters,  Clara  A.  Mon- 
tag,  Emma  L.  Lind,  Canal  Dover;  W. 
H.  Angel,  Dennison ;  G.  A.  Wyley,  G.  C. 
Maurer,  New  Philadelphia ;  J.  W.  Jones, 
Newcomerstown ;  H.  A.  Lind,  Stras- 
burg;  L.  E.  Everett,  H.  B.  Galbraith, 
Uhrichsville. 

C/fiioti  —  Odell  Liggett,  L.  B.  Dem- 
orest,  Marysville;    O.  J.  Dodge,  Milford 


Center ;  J.  C.  Hartshorn,  Pharisburg  ;  F. 
B.  Bryant,  Rich  wood. 

Van  IVert  —  J.  I.  Miller,  Delphos;  J. 
P.  Sharkey,  Van  Wert. 

Warren  — J.  M.  Hamilton,  Rea  Mc- 
Cain, Lebanon ;  Jennie  Tribley,  Morrow ; 
Celestia   Austin,    Waynesville. 

Washington — J.  V.  McMillan,  George 
M.  Plumer,  Emma  J.  Arnold,  Miss  A.  V. 
Pixley,  Mary  E.  Brown,  Carrie  F. 
Strieker  Emma  Best,  Elizabeth  Nep- 
tune, Mary  L.  Dabele,  Grace  Qogstan, 
Frank  P.  Wheeler,  Marietta. 

Wayne  —  E.  E.  Adair,  Doylestown ; 
A.  H.  Etling,  Jennie  Adair,  Orrvillc; 
John  C  Boyd,  Lura  B.  Kean,  Olla  F. 
Kieffer,  Bertha  B.  Cunningham,  Mar- 
garet C.  King,  Elizabeth  Towncy, 
Charles  Haupert,  Claudia  G.  Myers, 
Bertha  Correlf  •  Wooster. 

Williams  — J.  W.  Wyandts,  Bryan;  T. 
G.  Pasco,  Montpelier  . 

Wood  —  l^.  D.  O.  Wilson,  H.  Gaudc 
Dieterich,  Bowling  Green ;  B.  C.  Martin, 
North  Baltimore ;  Jean  Hollenbeck,  Per- 
rysburg. 

Outside  of  the  5'/a/^  — Seth  H.  Til- 
den,  C.  Victor  Campbell,  P.  H.  Vemcr, 
W.  D.  Parsons,  T.  E.  Madson,  A.  J. 
Chaney,  H.  C.  Butler,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Colby, 
E  E.  Wheeler,  F.  O.  Perkins.  E.  A. 
Schultze,  W.  E.  Stout,  A.  M.  Highlcy, 
Chicago.  ly.;  W.  R.  Snyder,  O.  L 
Woollev,  Indianpolis,  Ind. ;  A.  E.  Rus- 
sell, Martinsville,  Ind.;  T.  A.  Edwards, 
Berea,  Ky. ;  J.  K  Dorrand,  Louisville, 
Ky.:  E.  F.  Phillips,  Boston.  Mass.; 
George  W.  Holden,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
O.  W.  Nottingham,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.-   M.  P.  Fuller,  Glenville.  Minn.; 

D.  H.  Painter,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  J. 
A.  Drushel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  W.  Lease, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  George  W.  Dial, 
Frank  W.  Lilley,  New  York  City:     A, 

E.  Evans,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  F.  H.  Perry, 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  J.  W.  Swartz,  Parkers- 
burg.  W.  Va,;  R.  W.  Kittrell,  H.  W. 
Asbury.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;.Ruby  E.  C 
Mason,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Can. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

-^Supt.  J.  E.  Fitzgerald,  of 
Geneva,  has  been  re-elected  for  a 
term  of  years  at  an  increased  sal- 
ary. 

—  Supt.  F.  P.  Geiger  and  Prin. 
Chas.  E.  Teeters  graduated  a  class 
of  nine  June  i.  Supt.  L.  E.  York, 
of  Bamesville,  delivered  the  ad- 
dress. 

—  Supt.  P.  E.  Wa^-d,  of  West 
Mentor,  has  been  re-elected  and 
salary  increased. 


—  Supt.  Ed.  A.  Evans,  of  Chi- 
cago, graduated  a  class  of  eighteen 
June  I.  Music  was  furnished  by 
the  school. 

—  Supt.  J.  R.  Lehmann,  of 
Cadiz,  and  Supt.  C.  E.  Jenks,  of 
Middlefield,  have  been  re-elected 
and  neither  has  filed  a  demurrer  up 
to  date. 

—  I-akewood  has  just  completed 
an  $8,500  high  school  building,  but 
will  vote  soon  on  another  bond  is- 
sue for  $100,000  to  further  increase 
the  school  facilities. 

—  Supt.  W.  R.  Comings,  of  Ely- 
ria,  has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years. 

—  Miss  Ruth  Bogardus  will  have 
charge  of  Prof.  Notestein's  classes 
in  Latin  in  the  University  of  Woos- 
ter  next  year  during  his  absence  in 
Europe. 

—  Miss  Mabel  Kurtz,  of  Colum- 
bus, has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
high  school  at  East  Palestine. 

—  Supt.  J,  G.  Leland,  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  has  been  re-elected  and 
salary  increased  to  $2,000. 

—  Supt.  F.  B.  Bryant,  of  Rich- 
wood,  graduated  a  class  of  eight 
June  I.  Supt.  J.  W.  Carr,  of  Day- 
ton delivered  the  address. 

—  G.  J.  Fuller,  of  West  Liberty, 
succeeds  Prin.  H.  -E.  Beatley  of  the 
Central  Ward  School  at  Urbana. 

—  Miss  Mary  Van  Brunt,  the 
very  successful  supervisor  of  mu- 
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sii  and  drawing  in  the  Richwood 
schools,  has  resigned  in  order  to 
become  supervisor  of  music  at 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


THE  CARE  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  READ- 
ERS AND  OTHER  FREE 
TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  large  enterprises  of  our 
country  are  conducted  on  a  rigid 
system  to  obtain  the  best  financial 
results. 

That  the  preservation  of  Free 
Text  Books  is  a  large  enough  busi- 
ness to  be  conducted  by  a  System, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there 
.are  in  the  United  States^  13 
states  with  Compulsory  Free  Text 
Book  Laws,  and  over  30  Million 
Free  Text  Books  Costing  Over 
12  Million  Dollars. 

That  a  very  large  proportion  of 
these  30  million  books  are  cared 
for  by  the  "Holden  System  for 
Preserving  Books"  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  tljat  one  state  only  of  the 
thirteen  states  having  arbitrary, 
free  book  laws  —  used  last  year 
over  1,500,000  of  the  Holden  Book 
Covers  and  thousands  of  dozens  of 
Holden  Self  Binders  for  fastening 
loose  leaves,  etc.,  and  Holden 
Transparent  Paper  for  repairing 
torn  leaves. 

This  System  takes  perfect  care 
of  the  outside  by  a  waterproof, 
germproof  book  cover  made  of  ab- 
solutely pure  (unfinished)  leather- 
ette (which  wears  like  leather,  too). 
The  inside   damages   are   repaired 


instantly   and   easily   by   the    Self 
Binders  and  Transparent  Paper. 

This  allows  of  transferring  the 
books  at  beginning  of  new  school 
year,  in  neat,  clean  covers,  remov- 
ing the  chief  objection  to  the  law, 
the  transferring  of  unsanitary 
books. 

$1,000  worth  of  Free  Books  de- 
crease in  value  $30.00  every  month 
of  school  use.  That  same  $30  will 
supply  this  System  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  life  of  the  books. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Cox,  Ex- Vice  Pres. 
Nat.  Supt.  Asociation,  Xenia,  O., 
recently  made  this  statement: 

"Our  aty  entered  into  the  Tree 
Text  Book'  plan  of  providing 
school  books  for  ^1  children  below 
the  High  School  in  the  fall  of  1896; 
some  of  the  books  have  been  in  use 
Ten  Years  and  are  still  suitable 
for  further  use. 

"This  is  because  of  the  care  taken 
and  the  use  of  the  'Holden  System 
FOR  Preserving  Books.^  Every- 
body that  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  free  text  books  of  our  schools  j 
strongly  endorses  the  Holden  Sys- 
tem. The  Covers  are  a  great  econ- 
omy in  the  way  of  saving  text 
books." 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  very  wil- 
lingly furnishes  full  information 
and  samples  to  those  desiring  such 
aids  in  School  Work  and  have  only 
One  Price  to  every  School  Board. 

They  have  the  contract  for  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  many 
other  large  cities. 
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Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules ; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas.  ; 

The  good  mate  said:    "Now  must  we  pray, 

For  lo!  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Admiral,  speak,  what  shall  I  say?" 

"Why,  say  'Sail  on !  sail  on !  and  on !'  " 

"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day; 

My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;  a  spray 

Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
"What  shall  I  say,  brave  Admiral,  say. 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
"Why,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day, 

'Sail  on !  sail  on !  sail  on !  and  on  !*  " 

They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might'  blow, 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said: 
"Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 

Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way, 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  Admiral,  speak  and  say" 

He  said:     "Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

They  sailed.    They  sailed.    Then  spake  the  mate : 

"This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  to-night. 
He  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait, 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 
Brave  Admiral,  say  but  one  good  word : 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?" 
The  words  leapt  like  a  leaping  sword: 

"Sail  on !  sail  on !  sail  on !  and  on !" 

Then  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck, 

And  peered  through  darkness.    Ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nis^tsl    And  then  a  speek  — 

A  light!    A  light!    A  light!    A  light! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled ! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world;  he  gave  that  w:orld 

Its  grandest  lesson :    "On !  sail  on."  — Joaquin  MUUn 
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THE  BEST  MEANS  AND  METHODS  OF.  IMPROVING 
TEACHERS  ALREADY  IN  THE  SERVICE. 


BY  WILLIAM  M'K.  VANCE,  DELAWARE. 


It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  most 
teachers  are  made,  not  born,  else 
most  of  us  would  have  to  bd  bom 
again ;  and  regeneration  for  some 
people  is  impossible,  as  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser,  in  Adam  Bede,  realized  when 
she  said   it   was   a   pity   that   Mr. 
Craig^  the  gardener,  "could-na  be 
hatched  o'er  again,  and  hatched  dif- 
ferent,*^    The  born  teacher  is  not 
an  extinct  species,  and  happy  is  he 
whose  commission  is  heaven-attest- 
ed ami  heaven-sent ;    but  the  born 
teacher  is  so  rare  that,  while  he  is 
not  yet  classed  with  the  dodo  and 
the  apteryx,  he  is  quite  as  seldom 
seen  as  those  other  rara^  aves,  the 
born;  orator,  the  born  musician,  and 
the  bom  painter.    Whatever  debt  of 
gratitude  and  of  admiration  we  may 
©we  those  souls  that  burn  with  Pro- 
methean fire,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  world's  work  is  not  now  being 
done  by  geniuses,  but  it  is  being 
done  by  ordinary  people  who  have 
devoted  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence 
and  a  high  degree  of  conscience, 
and  stich  humbler  virtues  as  cour- 
age and"  persistence,   to  rendering 
themselves   efficient.      Indeed,    the 
bom  teacher  who  does  not  exhibit 
tn  his  work  the  evidence  of  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  technique  of 
bis  art,  will  hardly  succeed  in  get- 
ting it  to  be  known  that  he  ever  was 


born.  And  the  mastery  of  tech- 
nique, whether  of  the  piano  or  of 
preaching,  of  pugilism  or  of  teach- 
ing, is  not  a  matter  of  long  hair, 
nor  of  voice,  nor  of  muscle,  nor  of 
memory,  nor  even  of  so-called  apti- 
tude, nor  of  any  other  accident  of 
heredity;  but  it  is  a  matter  —  and 
the  truth,  though  a  platitude,  needs 
an  occasional  restatement,  it  is  a 
.  matter  of  practice.  The  mastery  of 
the  working  details  of  any  art  can 
be  gained  only  in  this  way. 

The  statement  of  the  topic  implies 
two  things :  first,  that  many  of  our 
teachers  are  a  more  or  less  ineffi- 
cient lot;  and,  second,  that  their 
improvement  is  conditioned  on  a  set 
of  reactions  due  to  external  stimuli. 

In  this  discussion  I  shall  take  for 
granted  that  the  teacher  already  in 
service  was  possessed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  career  of  average  capa- 
city and  attainments.  Of  course  the 
teacher  who  has  passed  the  period 
of  probation  without  exhibiting 
promise,  who  has  shown  that  she  is 
possessed  of  a  positive  genius  for 
missing  the  point,  is  impossible,  and 
ought  to  be  cut  off  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  To  be  sure  her  official 
translation  should  be  done  with  a 
due  regard  for  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  executive  entrusted 
with   this   sad   duty   may  well  —  I 
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think  he  usually  does  —  pay  ,to  the 
memory  of  her  well-intentioned  but 
misapplied  efforts  the  tribute  of  a 
£igh,  if  not  a  tear.  This  discussion 
is  not  for  her.  l>ut  it  is  for  her 
who  is  capable  of  good  work, 
against  whom  is  brought  the  indict- 
ment of  unrealized  or  lessened  ef- 
ficiency. 

Upon  the  superintendent  more 
tlian  upon  any  other  agency  de- 
pends the  improvement  of  teachers 
after  they  have  become  members  of 
his  corps.  And  to  this  work  he 
may  well  devote  his  supreme  pow- 
ers, for,  next  to  the  selection  of 
teachers  in  the  first  place,  no  func- 
tion of  his  office  is  of  higher  con- 
cern than  the  training  of  his  corps 
to  higher  efficiency.  On  these  two 
things,  the  selection  and  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  hang  all  the  law 
(and  the  prophets)  of  school  pro- 
gress. There  are  no  good  schools 
where  there  are  no  good  teachers, 
and  the  presence  of  even  one  or  two 
poor  teachers  in  a  building  greatly 
reduces  the  quality  of  the  school's 
educational  output. 

In  a  small  city  the  superintendent 
finds  it  feasible  to  meet  his  teachers 
with  such  frequency,  and  to  know 
them  so  well,  that  he  may  become  a 
real  minister,  pedagogically  speak- 
ing, to  their  spiritual  needs.  The 
first  condition  of  helpfulness  to  his 
corps  is  the  establishing  of  cordial 
relations  on  the  basis  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  appreciation.  When  a 
superintendent  loses  the  regard  of 
"his  teachers  for  any  cause  whatso- 
ever, just  or  unjust,  though  he  be 


an  educational  expert  of  the  first 
rank,  he  loses  likewise  the  oppor- 
tunity and  power  to  help  them.  In 
order  that  he  may  have  this  power 
he  must  needs  be  a  man  of  broad 
and  generous  scholarship,  of  clear 
insight  and  wide  vision,  of  technical 
proficiency  in  the  teaching  art,  of 
abounding  but  well-tempered  en- 
thusiasm, of  genuine  sympathy,  of 
transparent  honesty,  of  a  certain 
degree  of  personal  magnetism,  of  a 
culture  which  "is  to  mere  knowl- 
edge what  manners  are  to  a  gentle- 
man,'* and  of  a  character  like  that 
of  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 

His  teachers'  meetings  will  be 
frequent  and  of  many  kinds.  Some- 
times the  meeting  will  be  a  table- 
round  where  each  shall  take  his 
part,  and  none  shall  be  heart-sore 
because  of  precedency;  sometimes 
it  will  be  the  lists  where  he  who 
will  may  shiver  a  lance ;  sometimes, 
a  forum  for  the  full  and  formal  dis- 
cussion of  educational  creeds  and 
doctrine ;  sometimes,  a  field  of  tac- 
tical review  and  maneuver ;  at  other 
times,  and  oftenest,  it  will  be  the 
olive  groye  of  Academus  where  all, 
superintendent  and  principals  and 
teachers,  go  to  school  together. 

However,  this  ought  not  to  be 
the  place,  in  spite  of  my  figure, 
where  things  academic  are  learned. 
Not  infrequently  .superintendents, 
either  from  a  spirit  of  mistaken  al- 
truism, or  because  they  are  unable 
to  conduct  a  better  kind  of  teach- 
ers' meeting,  form  classes  for  the 
review  of  common  branches  to  en- 
able their  teachers  to  pass   forth- 
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coming  examinations,  or  to  win  cer- 
tificates of  a  higher  grade.  If  this 
be  not  an  actual  perversion  of  the 
superintendent's  office,  it  is,  in  my 
judgment,  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion. 

The  same  objection,  however, 
cannot  be  urged  against  his  con- 
ducting classes  of  teachers  in  pro- 
fessional study,  psychology,  peda- 
gogy, and  history  of  education.  In- 
deed, such  classes  are,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  best  means  at  his 
command,  not  only  for  the  mental 
enrichment  of  his  teachers  in  edu- 
cational theory  and  history,  but 
also  for  training  in  sound  thinking. 
Certain  teachers  there  are  in  every 
corps  who  lack  the  scientific  spirit. 
This  spirit  signifies  the  capacity  for 
investigation,  the  love  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  its  acceptance  with  joy 
and  thanksgiving  when  found,  and 
its  immediate  adoption  as  a  rule  of 
action.  Now  a  teacher  of  this  sort 
is  usually  willing  enough  to  accept 
truth  when  she  sees  it,  but  usually 
it  must  be  labeled  and  counter- 
signed by  her  superintendent,  who, 
in  her  estimation  perchance,  is  its 
very  apotheosis;  or,  she  must  find 
it  in  the  columns  of  the  monthly  de- 
vice instructor  for  which  she  sub- 
scribed at  the  annual  institute;  or, 
possibly  she  may  stumble  across  it 
in  a  book.  She  has  also  been  ready, 
even  eager,  to  adopt  what  she  con- 
ceives to  be  truth  as  a  rule  of  action, 
and  her  efforts  to  present  it  unal- 
loyed and  unabridged  to  her  pupils 
in  a  shuttle-like  rush  of  the  daily 
program  frequently  results  in  peda- 


gogical strabismus.  Her  sense  of 
.  values  is  imperfect ;  perspective  is 
wanting;  her  whole  picture  of  edu- 
cational work  lacks  depth.  The 
training  class  affords  opportunity 
to  the  superintendent  to  pursue  with 
his  teachers  lines  of  investigation 
which  will  develop  in  them  the 
power  of  consructive  thinking.  He 
may  develop  in  them  an  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  the  dicta  of  their 
calling  from  superintendent,  or 
principal,  or  critic  teacher,  in  any 
merely  docile,  unreasoning,  or  un- 
reflective  way ;  and  this  he  'can  do 
without  risk  to  the  loyalty  of  his 
corps  to  their  supervisors,  for  the 
last  thing  that  any  truth-loving  su- 
perintendent wants  is  allegiance 
based  on  a  czar-like  domination. 
To  us  who  are  engaged  in  element- 
ary and  secondary  education  the 
word  of  all  words  should  be  the 
same  word  that  is  the  open  sesame 
of  higher  education,  and  that  word 
is  "truth."  "Veritas^'  is  the  motto 
of  Harvard;  "Lux  et  Veritas^'  is 
the  motto  of  Yale.  On  one  of  the 
Harvard  gates  is  inscribed  the  com- 
mand from  the  song  of  Isaiah, 
"Open  ye  the  gates  that  the  right- 
eous nation 'which  keepeth  the  truth 
may  enter  in;"  and  no  better  text 
can  be  taken  by  superintendent  and 
teachers,  as  they  study  educational 
problems  together,  than  "Ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free." 

In  this  connection  du^  acknowl- 
edgment should  be  made  of  the 
great  value  of  the  state  teachers' 
reading  circles  in  the  preparation 
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and  improvement  of  teachers.  Al- 
though these  courses  offer  at  times 
pretty  strong  meat  for  the  babes  in 
our  calling,  and,  at  other  times,  only 
a  gruel-like  decoction  for  those  who 
have  cut  a  full  set  of  eye-teeth  and 
molars ;  and,  although  the  suspicion 
is  not  wanting  that  occasionally  cer- 
tain books  have  gotten  on  the  list  in 
queer  fashion;  yet,  the  movement 
as  a  whole  has  resulted  in  conspicu- 
ous benefit  to  teachers  generally.  It 
is  worthy  of  confidence  and  accepta- 
tion. Superintendents  commonly 
welcome  it,  wholly  or  in  part,  as  a 
ready  and  valuable  adjunct  of 
teacher  training. 

Usually  the  superintendent's  best 
work  is  done  in  meetings  where  the 
teachers  of  a  single  grade  only  are 
present;  or,  at  most,  the  teachers 
of  three  consecutive  grades  when 
the  special  object  is  to  have  the 
teachers  of  one  g^ade  come  into  a 
fuller  appreciation  x>i  the  setting 
and  sequence  of  their  own  work  as 
related  to  the  work  of  the  grade 
above  and  the  grade  below.  The 
grade  meeting  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  conference  marked  by  free  in- 
terchange of  thought,  by  recital  of 
experience,  and  by  courteous  sug- 
gestion of  better  plans  and  meth- 
ods. Here  the  superintendent  cor- 
relates educational  doctrine  with 
educational  practice.  Here  he  grants 
the  largest  liberty  consistent  with  a 
logical  plan  of  work;  and  thus, 
from  a  considerable  number  of 
teachers,  temperamentally  different, 
and  hence  differing  in  plans  and 
methods,  he  secures  not  over-exact. 


but  essential  uniformity.  Here  the 
course  of  study  is  discussed,  and 
teachers  are  encouraged  to  make 
their  contributions  thereto;  for  a 
course  of  study  is  a  composite  thing 
which  should  be  built  up  according 
to  the  principle  of  eclecticism  from 
the  best  things  which  superintend- 
ent and  principals  and  teachers 
alike  may  have  to  offer.  A  course 
of  study  thus  constructed  is  a  hu- 
man document  which  may  be  in- 
scribed with  the  utterance  of  Ulys- 
ses, as  put  in  Tennyson's  verse :  "I 
am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met." 
The  teacher  who  feels  a  kinship  to 
this  human  document  because  of 
her  own  contribution  to  its  exist- 
ence, will  experience  a  marvelously 
vitalizing  influence  in  her  own  ef- 
forts to  interpret  it  into  the  life  of 
the  school  room. 

The  superintendent  may  be  of 
very  great  aid  to  his  teachers  by 
class  visitation  and  inspection.  The 
negative  of  this  proposition  is  also 
true.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  man- 
ner. It  has  been  said  that  an  ex- 
perienced observer  could  tell  in  par- 
liament which  way  the  ministerial 
wind  blew  by  noticing  how  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  threjv  open  the  collar  of 
his  coat.  A  teacher  needs  not  be 
very  old  nor  very  experienced  to 
tell  which  way  the  executive  wind 
IS  blowing  when  the  superintendent 
visits  her  school.  Woe  betide  her 
if  it  blows  strongly  and  continuous- 
ly from  the  east! 

In  a  small  city  the  superintendent 
is  able  to  observe  class  room  work 
so  frequently  as  to  gather  an  inti- 
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mate  knowledge  of  the  scholarship 
and  working  power  of  his  teachers ; 
here  he  notes  those  personal  traits 
and  habits  which  are  the  unerring 
indices  of  character;  he  discovers 
in  the  management  of  the  school 
the  presence  or  absence  of  right 
ideals  and  of  correc  t  educational 
philosophy ;  he  makes  a  mental  rec- 
ord of  economic  and  of  wasteful 
methods.  And,  in.  conference  with 
the  teacher  afterwards,  with  pa- 
tience and  tactfulness  he  endeavors 
to  correct  whatever  of  faulty  man- 
ner or  method  he  may  have  ob- 
served. Of  course  he  never  crit- 
icizes her  before  the  school;  but 
the  meed  of  praise  which  is  her  due, 
he  may  once  in  a  while  very  proper- 
ly utter  in  the  presence  of  her  pu- 
pils. His  approval  of  good  work  is 
a  powerful  stimulus  both  to  teacher 
and  school.  Often  such  a  word  of 
praise  has  created  for  the  teacher 
a  favorable  sentiment  when  some 
antagonisms  have  arisen,  and  has 
enabled  her  to  regain  her  lost  hold. 
Often,  by  a  judicious  setting  forth 
of  her  good  qualities,  he  is  able  to 
turn  from  her  the  fire  of  adverse 
criticism  from  a  hostile  patron.  But, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  superin- 
tendent's comment,  if  his  praise  be 
without  fulsomeness  and  his  criti- 
cism without  carping,  the  teacher 
will  respond  with  cordiality  and 
gratitude. 

The  private  interview,  the  so- 
called  heart-to-heart  talk,  usually  is 
a  means  of  helpfulness  to  the  per- 
plexed   or    unenlightened    teacher. 

^metimes  it  isn't.     Sometimes  she 


is  past  help ;  sometimes  she  is  help^ 
lessly  inept ;  and  sometimes  the  su- 
perintendent is  incapable  of  giving 
the  help  needed.  But  where  normal 
conditions  of  stimulus  and  reaction 
exist,  the  applicant  for  counsel  and 
guidance  ordinarily  leaves  the  office 
with  clearer  vision,  stronger  pur- 
pose, renewed  courage,  and  increas- 
ed devotion.  Here  the  superintend- 
ent, oftener  than  anywhere  else,  re- 
veals himself  to  his  teachers  as 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  Once 
in  a  while,  there  is  a  bit  of  peda- 
gogical surgery  to  do.  The  wise 
superintendent  renders  all  the  con- 
ditions beforehand  as  aseptic  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  performs  the  opera- 
tion with  neatness  and  dispatch. 
Despite  careful  treatment  after- 
wards, the  unofficial  records  show 
that  the  fatalities  are  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  survivals. 

There  are  other. ways  in  which 
the  superintendent  may  help  his 
teachers  to  a  larger  and  more  ef- 
fective experience.  Illustrative 
teaching  is  one  —  done  either  by 
himself,  or  by  some  skillful  teacher 
before  her  associates  of  the  same 
grade.  The  visiting  of  schools  is 
another.  Occasionally  the  principal 
of  the  building  may  take  her  roem 
for  an  hour  and  allow  her  to  slip 
into  a  room  presided  over  by  one  of 
real  teaching  power.  Once  or  twice 
a  year,  perhaps  oftener  in  special  in- 
stances, the  superintendent  ought  to 
give  her  and  her  associates  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  high  grade  schools 
in  other  cities :  and  this  should  be 
done  without  loss  of  pay.     Tn  Ohio 
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it  is  no  infrequent  occurrence  for  a 
superintendent  to  take  his  entire 
corps  to  Chicago  for  a  two  or  three 
days'  visit  to  the  best  schools  of  that 
city.  Within  recent  years  the  Cen- 
tral Ohio  Teachers'  Association, 
having  a  membership  of  almost 
three  thousand,  has  held  three  an- 
nual meetings  ouside  of  its  own 
boundaries  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enabling  the  teachers  of  Central 
Ohio,  particularly  the  rank  and  file, 
to  visit  the  schools  of  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis  and  Cleveland.  The  ex- 
perience is  heartening.  Teachers 
gain  new  ideals  by  seeing  them  ap- 
plied. They  come  home  after  such 
a  pilgrimage  with  something  of  the 
exaltation  of  a  returned  worshiper 
from  a  shrine.  They  may  be  slight- 
ly poorer  in  purse,  but  they  are  im- 
measurably richer  in  the  things  of 
the  spirit. 

The  community  also  has  its  part 
in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  its 
teachers.  The  methods  which  it 
may  employ  are,  chiefly,  two :  First, 
the  community  may  stand  positively 
and  aggressively  for  the  highest 
ideals  of  education,  and  it  may  de- 
mand that  those  ideals  be  worked 
out  in  a  highly  effective  way.  It 
will  insist  upon  competency  in  the 
teaching  force,  and,  to  this  end,  it 
will  entrust  to  the  educational  ex- 
pert at  the  head  of  the  system  all 
needed  powers  of  appointment  and 
removal.  Teachers  must  grow ;  else 
they  will  not  be  tolerated.  This  is 
a  fine  example  of  the  aygumentum 
ad  hominem. 

Second.     The  community  should 


put  a  higher  premium  upon  the  life 
and  service  of  the  true  teacher  — 
the  generous  award  of  profound  ap- 
preciation. Teaching  needs  more 
of  abounding  enthusiasm  and  more 
of  the  joy  of  living.  But  enthusi- 
asm and  joy  are  not  engendered  by 
the  fear  of  dismissal,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  poverty,  nor  the  conscious- 
ness of  social  inferiority.  The  mar- 
vel is  that  so  much  of  sweetness 
and  light  are  found  in  our  schools 
at  forty  dollars  a  month,  and  that 
so  many  teachers  keep  sunny- tem- 
pered all  their  lives. 

Of  course  the  measure  of  a  teach- 
er's service  cannot  be  made  in  dol- 
lars and  cents;  it  transcends  ordi- 
nary considerations  of  recompense. 
Teaching  is  indeed  "the  poorest  of 
vocations  but  the  noblest  of  arts;** 
and  it  is  the  nobleness  of  our  call- 
ing that  dignifies  the  contumely,  the 
drudgery,  and  the  sacrifice,  and 
draws  to  it  many  of  the  finest  na- 
tures that  dwell  below  the  skies. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  if  the  wage 
were  less  meager,  the  tenure  more 
certain,  and  the  social  position  of 
greater  prestige,  the  new  dignity, 
and  the  new  joy,  and  the  new  op- 
portunities which  would  be  experi- 
enced by  every  teacher,  would  be 
speedily  transmuted  into  superior 
service.  The  policy  of  the  commu- 
nity towards  its  teachers  ought  to 
be  one  of  such  liberality  as  to  en- 
couraefe  them  to  improve  themselves 
in  a  broad  way.  There  is  no  class 
of  workers  who  can  turn  to  such 
good  account  the  results  of  travel, 
and  good  books,  and  lectures,  anfl 
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concerts,  as  does  the  teacher;  be- 
cause everything  which  she  assimi- 
lates in  this  way,  she  transmits  to 
her  pupils.  A  generous  policy 
would  also  save  her  from  the  nerv- 
ous strain  due  to  over-crowded 
rooms,  and  from  the  brain-fag  of 
countless  reports  and  papers. 

But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
final  agency  to  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  teacher's  improvement,  is  the 
teacher  herself.  The  superintendent 
has  rendered  his  best  service  to  her 
when  he  has  helped  her  find  herself. 
He  may  disclose  to  her  sources  of 
power,  but  she  must  appropriate 
ihem ;  he  may  reveal  to  her  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  child,  but  she  must  bow 
to  it;  he  may  inspire  her  with  a 
love  of  truth,  but  she  must  enter 
upon  its  quest.  Then,  after  she  has 
come  into  a  consciousness  of  larger 
Bfe  and  power,  when  teaching  has 
hecome  an  abiding  joy,  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  the  sputtering  enthusi- 
asm of  earlier  years,  she,  with  every 
other  sincere  worker  in  whatever 
field  of  human  endeavor,  may  find 
in  Henry  Van  Dyke's  lines  a  voice 
of  yearning  and  content : 


Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day 

to  day 
In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or 

loom. 
In  roaring  market  place  or  tran- 
quil room; 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to 

say, 
When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  mc 

astray, 
"This  is  my  work ;   my  blessing, 

not  riiy  doom. 
Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  only  one 

by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the 

right  way." 

Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great, 

nor  small. 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my 

powers ; 
Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the 

laboring  hours, 
And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long 

shadows  fall 
At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and 

rest. 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is 

best. 


FRANCIS  BACON. 


No  attempt  is  made  in  this  ar- 
ticle to  write  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Bacon.  Such  sketches  are  avail- 
able on  every  hand.  The  purpose 
here  is  to  inquire  into  the  influence 
which  the  works  of  Bacon  have  had 
vpon  the  proq^ress  of  science. 


Bacon  lived  a  double  life;  that 
is,  while  he  occupied  high  political 
position  he  was  at  the  same  time 
working  out  a  grand  plan,  as  he 
thought,  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  for  making  scientific 
research  more  profitable. 


Francis  Bacon. 
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The  busiest  men  in  public  and 
professional  life  often  voluntarily 
assume  additional  work  in  a  line 
which  seems  to  be  foreign  to  their 
life's  work.  At  first  thought  this 
would  appear  to  be  a  dissipation  of 
effort,  but  experience  shows  that  in 
most  cases  one  line  of  work  is  a 
rest  from  the  other  and  both  are 
better  done. 

Busy  men  have  often  wished  they 
had  all  their  time  to  devote  to  some 
pet  investigation,  but  when  such 
wish  has  been  granted  their  effort 
has  relaxed  and  what  they  have  pro- 
duced has  not  been  commensurate 
with  their  promises.  It  was  while 
Bacon  was  at  the  height  of  his  po- 
litical power  that  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  novum  organum  —  the 
new  plan. 

Bacon  had  in  his  early  years  at- 
tended school  at  Cambridge  and 
was  very  much  displeased  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  attempted  to 
arrive  at  new  truth.  The  system  of 
philosophy  then  in  use  was  that  of 
the  philosopher  Aristotle.  It  is 
known  as  the  deductive  system.  It 
consisted  of  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, argument  and  speculation, 
but  made  practically  no  effort  to 
verify  a  truth  by  experiment. 
Truths  of  nature  were  settled  by 
force  of  argument  and  logic  rather 
than  by  an  appeal  to  nature  herself. 
If  they  wished,  for  example,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  ice  would 
preserve  meat,  instead  of  put- 
ting some  meat  into  a  refrigerator 
and  noting  the  result,  they  would 
think  the  matter  over  or  meet  and 


discuss  the  subject  until'  they  had 
arrived  at  some  conclusion.  Such 
a  method  of  inquiry  would  certain- 
ly never  be  fruitful  of  results. 

The  Baconian  or  inductive  sys- 
tem, on  the  other  hand,  pays  little 
attention  to  opinions  and  specula- 
tions, and  bases  all  scientific  facts 
upon  the  most  careful  experimental 
tests. 

Bacon,  no  doubt,  deserve^  to  be 
called  the  father  of  the  inductive 
philosophy,  though  this  method  was 
in  use  before  and  during  Bacon's 
time  —  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century.  Many  careful  scientists 
were  then  working  in  accordance 
with  the  inductive  system,  but  no 
one  had  as  yet  announced  it  as  a 
system.  Bacon  expressed  what 
many  already  felt  and  believed.  He 
formulated  a  grand  principle  and 
announced  it  "from  the  hill-tops." 

What  Bacon  meant  to  do,  and 
what  he  did  do,  are  two  very  differ- 
ent things.  He  aimed  to  build  up 
a  mechanical  system  which  any  man 
could  use  as  a  means  of  discovering 
great  truths  of  science.  He  assumes 
that  the  method  is  everything  and, 
if  it  is  correct,  one  man  can  be  a 
great  discoverer  as  well  as  another. 
In  this  he  made  a  great  mistake  and 
his  plan  is-  a  complete  failure.  He 
was  correct  in  his  contention  that 
man  must  come  in  close  touch  with 
nature  to  find  out  her  truths,  but 
he  was  entirely  wrong  in  the  meth- 
od by  which  he  would  interrogate 
nature. 

He  would  simply  collect  a  num- 
ber of  similar  phenomena,  then  find 
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the  causes  which  were  always  pres- 
ent when  the  phenomena  were  ob- 
served, those  apparent  causes  which 
were  present  in  some  instances  but 
absent  in  others  being  eliminated. 
Thus  by  a  process  of  selection  and 
elimination  he  would  deduce  the 
true  cause. 

In  fact,  however,  no  great  scien- 
tific discovery  has  ever  been  made 
in  that  way.  The  scientist  is  bound 
by  no  set  rules  or  methods.  Only  a 
few  men  have  ever  made  great  dis- 
coveries in  science,  because  only  a 
few  have  had  a  keen  scientific  .vis- 
ion. Thy  have  been  able  to  see  and 
to  act  on  hints  which  to  others  have 
seemed  trivial. 

Hacon   himself  never  made  any 


discoveries  in  science.  In  fact  he 
himself  says  that  he  only  sounded 
the  clarion  and  did  not  enter  the 
battle.  That  Bacon  did  not  ccmh- 
prehend  the  subject  about  which  he 
wrote  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  even  acquaint  himself  with  • 
the  scientific  knowledge  which  was 
established  in  his  day,  and  did  not 
appear  to  believe  that  mathematics 
was  essential  to  the  progress  of 
science. 

While  the  Baconian  method  has 
been  doomed  to  complete  failure,  the 
Baconian  idea  —  that  of  coming  in- 
to close  touch  with  nature  and  of 
submitting  theories  to  rigid  tests  in 
the  laboratory  —  has  been  a  great 
boon  to  mankind. 


Editorial  Department. 
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Now  THAT  the  state  meeting  was 
made  such  a  signal  success,  let  us 
do  equally  well  for  the  institute  and 
the  Reading  Circle. 
*     *     * 

There  were  860  paid  member- 
ships at  Put-in-Bay,  as  compered 
with  564  last  year.  That  is  a  noble 
record  and  we  are  all  glad. 

*        *        rll^ 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  they 
sit  up  in  front  because  they  are  the 
leaders  or  become  leaders  by  sitting 


up  in   front.     This  is  wojrth  con- 
sidering. 

*  *     * 

Work  is  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  world  of  matter  and  the 
world  of  spirit  and  blessed  the  man 
or  v'oman  who  connects  these  two 
worlds. 

*  Hf      * 

Had  the  teachers  who  are  attend- 
ing summer  school  heard  the  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Brunlbaugh  at  Put-in- 
Bay,  they  would  have  had  occasion 
to  congratulate  themselves. 

3|c       4c       « 

The  scolding,  rasping  teacher 
should  rinse  the  mouth  with  oil  and 
tiien  count  ten  before  speaking  — 
providing    the    counting    is    done 

slowly. 

*  *     * 

If  the  teachers  of  Ohio  who  do 
not  subscribe  for  any  educational 
paper  in  the  state  will  try  the 
Monthly  for  a  year  they'll  feel 
better. 

^       iic       nn 

An  increase  of  300  members  in 
one  year  at  the  state  meeting  speaks 
eloquently  for  the  officers  of  the 
Association  and  for  Ohio  teachers 
as  well. 

*  *     * 

"Rational  Living,"  "American 
Literary  Masters,"  and  "Practical 
Agriculture"  are  the  next  items  on 
the  Ohio  pedagogical  bill  of  fare 
and  they  are  all  very  palatable. 

*  *     *     ' 

Let  us  all  try  to  help  Brother 
Kershner   along   in   his   efforts   to 
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make  far  more  of  the  Pupils'  Read- 
ing Course  in  Ohio.  The  institute 
instructors  can  do  much  if  they  will, 
and  the  teachers  will  readily  re- 
spond to  the  call  to  duty. 
*'   *     * 

Carl  Schurz  once  said,  "Ideals 
are  like  stars ;  you  will  not  succeed 
in  touching  them  with  your  hands." 
Could  they  be  touched  with  the 
hands  they  would  be  too  near  the 

ground  for  ideals. 

*  ♦     * 

Ashtabula^  Clinton,  Guernsey, 
Hancock,  Highland,  Lake  and  Lo- 
rain counties  had  no  members  of 
the  Reading  Circle  last  year.  There 
were  in  all  8,594  members  and  it  is 
too  bad  that  these  seven  counties 
had  no  part  in  this  good  work. 

*  4c       * 

The  young  teacher  who  will  take 
the  time  to  read  carefully  the 
Monthly  for  July  will  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  educational  spirit 
of  Ohio  that  may  have  been  un- 
known to  him.  It  may  seem  dry 
but  even  dry  stuff  is  used  in  produc- 
ing heat  and  light. 

*  *     * 

The  heartiest  cpngratuUtions  of 
the  Monthly  are  extended  to  all 
those  who  merited  and  received  a 
state  certificate  .at  the  recent  exam- 
ination. The  glory  of  this  achieve- 
ment lies  not  in  the  possession  of 
this  Valuable  document,  but  in  the 
work  of  preparation. 

4c       *       4t 

The  largely  increased  revenues 
of  the  State  Association  makes  it 
possible  for  this  body  to  enlarge  its 


sphere  of  activity  looking  toward 
the  betterment  of  school  conditions 
throughout  our  borders,  and  each 
membership  fee  helps  this  cause 
along. 

♦       4c       4c 

Dr.  Brumbaugh,  in  order  to 
make  more  clear  his  emphasis  upon 
thorough  preparation  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  promotion,  related 
his  own  experience  in  resigning  a 
$1400  position  to  go  to  college. 
Many  people  think  they  have  reach- 
ed the  top  when  they  are  able  to 
command  such  a  salary.    He  didn't 

4c       4c       ♦ 

The  Monthly  is  not  as  cheap 
as  some  other  educational  papers 
» and  we  do  not  want  it  to  be.  If 
teachers  want  cheap  papers  there 
are  plenty  to  be  had.  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  is  not  as  cheap  as  the 
Black  Cat,  either.  Every  one  is  en- 
titled to  his  choice. 

4c       «       « 

The  annual  institute  ought  to  do 
much  for  the  teacher  in  helping  him 
to  see  how  he  may  best  help  him- 
self and  his  school.  It  ought  to 
give  him  a  broader  outlook  upon 
professional  life  and  stimulate  him 
to  greater  and  better  service  in  his 
sphere  of  activity. 

4c       4c       4c 

The  young  teacher  will  do  well 
to  get  the  educational  leaders  of 
his  county  and  of  the  state  acquaint- 
ed with  him  and  his  work.  He  will 
want  these  leaders  to  recommend 
him  for  promotion  some  time  and 
they  can  not  do  this  unless  they 
know  him  and  his  work. 
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Toronto  received  thirty-two  pri- 
mary diplomas,  the  first  and  only 
ones  ever  issued  in  the  Pupils' 
Reading  Course.  This  goes  to 
show  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  school  if  the  superintendent  has 
the  qualities  of  leadership.  The  ex- 
ample of  Supt.  Mardis  is  worthy  of 
imitation. 

*  *     ¥ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  the  Put-in-Bay  meeting  was 
the  best  ever  held  in  many  import- 
ant respects.  The  spirit  of  progress 
was  manifest  and  the  teachers  of 
Ohio  are  evidently  coming  to  reali- 
ize  the  value  to  themselves  and  to 

the  cause  of  this  meeting. 
4c     «      * 

Columbiana  and  Hocking  coun- 
ties each  had  two  members  in  the 
Reading  Circle  last  year.  We  should 
like  to  know  the  names  of  these 
four  persons  who  thus  heroically 
saved  the  good  name  of  their  coun- 
ties and  did  the  work  of  the  Circle 
in  the  face  of  such  adverse  circum- 
stances. They  are  worthy  a  place 
on  the  honor  roll. 

♦  4c       « 

Treasurer  L.  E.  York  thinks 
that  very  likely  several  names  were 
omitted  from  the  membership  roll 
at  Put-in-Bay.  However,  member- 
ships cards  were  given  to  all  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  any  whose 
names  were  omitted  report  the  fact 
to  the  Monthly  and  we  shall  see 

that  their  names  are  added. 

«    «     « 

We  shall  have  an  agent  at  each 
of  the  county  institutes  and  we  be- 


speak for  them  the  same  courteous 
treatment  that  has  always  been  ac- 
corded the  representatives  of  the 
Monthly.  We  shall  be  grateful, 
also,  for  any  assistance  that  may  be 
given  these  agents  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  a  long  list  of  subscribers. 

He       4c       4( 

The  prospective  teacher  has  a 
pleasant  week  in  store  at  the  county 
institute  if  he  comes  with  an  open 
mind  and  a  real  burning  desire  to 
get  the  most  out  of  it.  He  will  find 
many  kind  people  round  about  him 
who  will  be  glad  to  give  any  infor- 
mation he  may  seek.  These  Ohio 
teachers  are  a  goodly  company  and 
are  glad  to  lend  a  helping  hand. ' 

4e       4c        4c 

The  suggestion  of  President 
Thompson  that  a  definite  per  cent 
of  the  total  revenues  of  the  state  be 
set  apart  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  is  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration. It  is  possible  that  he  is  the 
Moses  who  will  thus  lead  us  out 
of  the  present  wilderness  into  the 
promised  land. 

*      4c      * 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
the  leaders,  in  the  seven  counties 
that  had  no  members  in  the  Read- 
ing Circle  last  year,  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  redeem  the  situation. 
The  cause  is  a  worthy  one  and  will 
certainly  appeal  to  the  progressive 
teachers  in  these  localities.  Let  us 
all  pull  together  and  reach  the  ten 
thousand  mark. 

4c       41       4c 

The  law  of  compensation  is  al- 
ways in  force.    He  who  expects  to 
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get  something  for  nothing  is  doom- 
ed to  disappointment.  If  our  sal- 
aries have  been  increased  we  shall 
be  expected  to  give  more  and  bet- 
ter service,  and  rightly  so.  To  «ic- 
cept  the  salary  without  an  adequate 
return  would  be  manifest  dishon- 
esty. 

*  *     * 

Dk.  Brl'mbau(;h  says  a  teacher 
in  order  to  do  his  work  well  should 
be  a  good  eater,  a  good  sleeper,  a 
good  laugher,  and  a  good  story- 
teller, and  there  is  a  deal  of  good 
sense  in  this  characterization.  Let 
no  one  suppose,  however,  that  the 
teacher  should  be  a  gourmand,  a 
sluggard,  or  a  buffoon.  The  teacher 
should   be   human   and   natural   in 

order  to  secure  Xh%  highest  success. 

*  *     * 

Some  people  claim  that  they  are 
too-  busy  to  do  this  or  that,  little 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  those  who 
have  the  most  regular  work  to  do 
are  the  very  ones  who  are  most 
often  called  upon  for  extra  work. 
Moreover,  these  are  the  people  who 
get  most  out  of  life  and  that  for  the 
very  go(xi  reason  that  they  put 
most  into  life.  The  horse  that  trots 
all  day  under  a  tree  don't  get  to  see 

much  of  the  country. 

*  *     * 

We  need  1,406  more  members  of 
the  Reading  Circle  in  order  to  reach 
the  ten  thousand  mark  for  which 
the  F5oard  of  Control  has  been  striv- 
ing. The  books  will  cost  but  a  pit- 
tance and  if  all  the  leaders  in  each 
county  will  only  put  their  shoulders 
♦o  the  wheel  the  work  will  be  done 


so  easily  that  it  will  cause  us  to 
wonder  why  it  hadn't  been  done  be- 
fore. 

*  *     * 

Abolt  the  middle  of  June  a 
prominent  superintendent  sent  us 
twenty-three  names  for  our  sub- 
bcription  books  and  now  his  entire 
corps  of  teachers  is  enrolled  as  sub- 
scribers of  the  Monthly.  We  like 
to  have  it  made  unanimous  in  this 
style  and  mention  this  case  as  an 
illustration  of  what  may  be  done, 
without  giving  offence,  in  the  way 
of  encouraging  teachers  to  take  a 

broader  view  of  their  wOrk. 

*  *     * 

A  TEACHER  can  be  judged  by  his 
choices  and  people  are  thus  judging 
us  all  the  while.  They  judge  us  by 
the  book  we  have  in  our  hands,  by 
the  periodical  we  are  reading,  by 
the  language  we  use,  by  our  topics 
of  conversation,  by  the  tone  of  voice 
we  use,  by  our  manner  of  sitting  or 
walking,  by  our  attitude  toward  our 
neighbors,  and  by  our  attitude  to- 
ward our  own  work.  We  are  on 
the  witness  stand  for  or  against 
ourselves  all  the  while  whether  we 

are  conscious  of  it  or  not. 

*  *     * 

The  Ohio  teacher,  upon  his  re- 
turn home  from  summer  school, 
will  hold  himself  erect  and  mani- 
fest an  exuberance  of  spirit  that  can 
come  to  those  only  who  are  con- 
scious of  having  done  something 
worthy.  Of  course  there  has  been 
an  outlay  of  money,  but  not  one  of 
these  teachers  would  exchange  the 
experience  for  the  sum  spent.  They 
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have  made  a  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and'progress  will  become  their 
law  of  life. 

Hew  TIRED  some  people  must  be- 
come of  resting !  To  fold  the  hands 
and  rock  back  and  forth  for  a  whole 
summer,  with  no  interests  beyond 
mere  creature  comforts  —  well,  this 
is  beautiful  in  the  aged  who  have 
done  their  full  assignment  of  work; 
but  for  young  people  it  seems  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  being.  Some 
means  ought  to  be  devised  by  which 
they  can  be  jarred  loOse  from  their 
moorings  to  become  a  part  of  tne 

pulsing  rife  about  them. 

♦  *     * 

Miss  Bettie  A.  Button,  of 
Qeveland,  could  not  attend  the  Put- 
in-Bay meeting  last  year  but,  this 
year,  she  paid  last  year's  member- 
ship and  also  this  year's  which  gives 
her  credit  for  twenty  consecutive 
membership  fees.  This  is  a  record 
that  reflects  great  credit  upon  her 
and  reveals  a  loyalty  and  profes- 
sional zeal  that  are  worthy  of  all 
praise  and  of  imitation.  Such  pro- 
fessional spirit  will  manifest  itself 

in  all  the  teacher's  work. 

♦  *     * 

A  TOWNSHIP  superintendent  com- 
plains of  his  trouble  in  inducing  his 
teachers  to  become  readers  of  good 
literature.  He  says  that  text-books 
cxmstitute  the  end  and  aim  of  their 
lucubrations.  How  these  people  ex- 
pect to  rise  in  the  profession  is  past 
ccMnprehension.  If  some  one  will 
propose  a  remedy  for  this  malady 
Mre  shall  be  glad  to  publish  it  for 


the  comfort  of  the  superintendent 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers 
themselves. 

*  *     *    ^ 

It  can  be  done  without  many 
words,  but  none  the  less  effectively 
tor  the  lack  of  words.  Here  is  a 
description  of  the  effect :  **She  never 
scolds ;  but  the  thermometer  simply 
drops  to  freezing-point,  and  you 
feel  like  a  poor  little  shivering  cro- 
cus that  has  come  up  too  soon,  by 
mistake,  to  find  the  world  covered 
with  snow,  and  no  hope  of  squeez- 
ing back  into  its  own  cosy  warm 
bulb  again." 

*  *  3»t 

Two  YEARS  ago  an  institute  in- 
structor watched  the  bearing  of  a 
young  man  during  the  whole  week 
and  came  to  believe  in  him  implicit- 
ly. In  addition  to  this  he  made 
diligent  inquiry  and  had  his  own 
good  opinion  confirmed  by  the  peo- 
ple who  were  conversant  with  the 
young  man's  work.  A  few  weeks 
ago  this  same  instructor  assisted  the 
same  young  man  in  his  efforts  for 
a  better  place.    The  young  man  will 

receive  $250  more  salary  next  year. 

*  *     * 

Some  one,  suffering  from  en- 
largement of  the  imagination,  re- 
ported not  long  since  that  the 
Monthly  had  been  sold  or  absorb- 
ed or  eclipsed  or  something  else. 
We  beg  to  say  that  none  of  these 
things  has  happened  and  we  shall 
continue  to  do  buisiness  at  the  old 
stand.  There  are  plenty  of  pur- 
chasers, but  the  Monthly  is  not 
for  sale,  or  trade,  or  rent.    We  shall 
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continue  our  efforts  to  have  it 
worthily  represent  the  highest  and 
best  educational  interests  of  Ohio. 

r¥        *        * 

Her  voice  is  like  rich  cream,  her 
laugh  is  like  velvet,  her  movements 
are  a  poem,  and  her  life  is  a  bene- 
diction. She  lives  and  works  for 
others  and  she  has  due  respect  to 
herself  that  she  may  be  and  do  what 
will  be  best  for  them.  To  her,  cul- 
tivation of  her  own  powers  is  a  duty 
she  owes  to  those  about  her  as  well 
as  herself.  She  trains  her  body, 
her  mind,  and  her  spirit,  that  they 
may  effectively  and  worthily  ex- 
press herself.    This  is  her  faith  and 

this  her  practice. 

«     ♦     ♦ 

The  teacher  who  aspires  to  make 
the  world  better  ought  to  work  at 
the  task  in  sections.  The  boy  on  the 
front  seat  in  the  school  is  one  of 
these  sections  and  a  beginning  may 
as  well  be  made  on  him.  If  success 
attends  the  efforts  here  the  sphere 
of  activity  can  be  safely  enlarged. 
The  work  to  be  done  first  is  the 
work  lying  nearest  our  hand  and 
the  salvation  of  the  world  can  well 
wait  while  we  are  doing  our  best 

for  the  boy  in  the  front  seat. 

*     *     * 

An  observant  school  man  re- 
marked that  he  dropped  in  at  a 
county  examination  recently  while 
the  examiner  was  prcmouncing  the 
list  in  spelling  and  noticed  that  five 
or  six  of  the  words  were  flagrantly 
mispronounced.  This  is  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  present  sys- 
tem.    No  time  is  given  the  exam- 


iner to  look  up  pronunciations  and 
it  is  really  too  much  to  expect  the 
examiner  to  go  over  all  the  wards 

in  the  dictionary  the  night  before. 

*  *     * 

Here  is  a  sentence  from  the  pa- 
per read  at  Put-in-Bay  by  Supt.  Q 
L.  Cronebaugh  which  is  worthy  of 
being  repeated  many  times :  "Rq^ 
larity  and  punctuality  in  attendance 
upon  school  duties,  right  habits  of 
study  and  conduct,  cheerful  obedi- 
ence to  correct  regulations  and 
properly  constituted  authority,  cour- 
tesy and  refinement  in  speech  and 
conduct  toward  others  —  these  arc 
the  things  that  enter  mosf  vitally 
into  the  life  of  the  learner  and  de- 
termine his  future  character  and 
career." 

*  *     * 

SuPT.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  delivers  a  solar  plexus 
blow  as  follows:  "Teachers  don't 
read.  Teachers  seldom  look  at  anjr- 
thing  except  text-books.  Teachers 
don't  know  very  much.  Teachers 
don't  want  to  know  about  anything 
except  the  particular  things  they 
happen  to  be  teaching.  The  nar- 
rowing effect  of  school  teaching  is 
something  terrible  to  behold.  No, 
sir,  teachers  who  are  in  tovina  ait 
not  doing  hard  work  at  all  on  their 
books.  They  seldom  go  near  the 
library." 

*  ♦     ♦ 

It  was  evident  at  Put-in-Bay  that 
superintendents  who  were 
about  for  teachers  laid  some 
phasis  upon  personality.  The  cer- 
tificate, of  course,  was  taken    far 
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granted.  One  superintendent  re- 
marked that  the  certificate  counts 
about  one-sixth.  Ichabod  Crane 
even  with  a  state  certificate  could 
not  easily  secure  a  position  in  these 
latter  days.  Some  people  still  fond- 
ly imagine  that  the  certificate  tells 
the  whole  story,  but  it  doesn't.  Our 
practice  has  outrun  our  theory.  The 
school  men  want  teachers  with 
style,  with  personality  either  with 

ar  without  a  high-grade  certificate. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  SuPERii^TENDENT  *.  It  is  Cur- 
rently  reported  that  some  of  the 
teachers  of  your  corps  do  not  sub- 
scribe for  any  educational  periodi- 
cal published  in  Ohio.     If  this  re- 
port is  true,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  fact?    Are  they  indifferent 
to  the  trend  of  educational  affairs  in 
their  own  state?     Don't  they  care 
about  the  movements  that  are  on 
foot  for  bettering  school  conditions  ? 
If  you  were  to  suggest  the  matter 
to   them,    would   they   consider   it 
an   unwarrantable  interference,  or 
-would  they  accept  it  gracefully  and 
act  upon  the  suggestion  ?    How  do 
you   feel  toward  the  teachers  who 
do  not  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of      school      matters      in      Ohio? 
Wouldn't  they  do  even  better  work 
for  an  acquaintance  with  these  mat- 
ters?    Can  you  not  suggest  some 
^way  of  attaching  these  teachers  to 

the  "Ohio  idea?" 

♦  *     ♦ 

The  resignation  of  Commissioner 
of  Education  William  T.  Harris  re- 
rnoves  from  the  sphere  of  active 
-work  a  man,  whose  name  will  be 


revered  for  the  great  good  he  has 
accomplished  for  the  schools  of 
America.  A  profound  scholar,  he 
has  ever  been  a  leader  of  educa- 
tional thought  and  progress.  In- 
deed, he  has  for  years  been  the  edu- 
cational Nestor  in  our  country  and 
his  wise  counsels  have  wrought  a 
potent  influence  across  the  seas. 
His  work  constitutes  a  monument 
more  enduring  than  brass  pr  mar- 
ble. Our  school  system  will  con- 
tinue to  reveal  the  wisdom  of  his 
building  and  generations  yet  to 
come  will  have  abundant  occasion 
to  call  down  benedictions  upon  him. 
We  hope  that  many  more  years  may 
be  given  him  in  which  to  enjoy  the 
fruition  of  his  hopes  and  unremit- 
ting labors. 

*     *     * 

There  were  213  high  school  di- 
plomas and  695  elementary  diplo- 
mas issued  in  connection  with  the 
Pupils'  Reading  course  last  year 
and  only  31  counties  represented. 
If  the  other  57  counties  will  only 
do  as  well  next  year  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  pupils'  reading  will  have  been 
placed  upon  a  better  basis.  It  will 
pay  every  teacher  in  Ohio  to  look 
over  the  list  of  pupils'  books  again 
just  to  see  how  well  selected  they 
are,  A  careful  survey  of  this  list 
will  give  an  impulse  to  every  wide- 
awake teacher  to  set  about  organ- 
izing a  pupils'  circle  in  connection 
with  school  work.  The  reading  it- 
self will  be  valuable  and,  besides, 
this  incidental  feature  will  add  to 
the  interest  of  all  school  work  and 
certainly  redound  to  the  teacher's 
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credit.      With    a   pupils'    circle    in 
good  working  order  the  people  will 

know  that  the  teacher  is  alive. 

*  *     * 

One  of  the  choicest  books  that 
has  ever  been  adopted  for  the  Read- 
ing Circle  is  Vincent's  "American 
Literary  Masters."  It  concerns  it- 
self with  literature  and  the  masters 
in  literature,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  book  itself  is  literature.  There 
is  a  charm  and  finish  inherent  in 
whatever  Mr.  Vincent  writes  that 
gives  joy  to  the  book-lover,  and  this 
latest  book  is  no  exception.  The 
teacher  who  does  not  become  fasci- 
nated in  the  first  dozen  pages  must 
have  been  feeding  on  a  strange  lit- 
erary diet.  Here  we  have  given 
something  of  the  life,  .writings,  and 
literary  style  of  nineteen  of  the 
greatest  among  American  writers. 
By  the  close  of  the  next  school  year 
every  teacher  in  Ohio  ought  to  be 
well  acquainted  not  only  with  this 
book  but  also  with  nineteen  other 
books  representing  the  best  that 
have  come  to  us  from  these  Ameri- 
can masters. 

*  *     * 

There  seems  to  be  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  boards  of  education 
to  eliminate  the  "dead  ones"  in  the 
teaching  forces,  and  we  now  take 
occasion  to  sound  a  note  of  warn- 
ing. They  will  not  see  these  words, 
for  they  do  not  read  professional 
journals,  but  we  hope  some  emissary 
of  light  win  call  attention  to  this 
paragraph  that  they  may  not  be  able 
to  say  they  were  not  warned.  They 
don't  read   professional   literature; 


they  know  nothing  of  Reading  Cir- 
cle work;  they  never  attend  sum- 
mer school ;  they  never  go  to  Put- 
m-Bay  ;  they  never  attend  teachers'" 
meetings;  they  never  attended  the 
institute  till  they  were  paid  for  do- 
mg  so.  Still,  they  have  never  raised 
a  note  of  objection  to  more  salary 
or  a  lengthened  school  year.  Boards 
of  education  and  superintendents 
take  note  of  these  things,  and  these 
are  the  very  people  whom  they  are 
beginning  to  style  "dead  timber"  in 
connection  with  the  suggestive  ex- 
pression, "lopping  off." 


Miss  Margaret  Waiters,  of. 
Columbus,  first  graduated  from 
high  school,  then  from  the  Colum- 
bus Normal  School,  and  then  began 
teaching.  While  teaching  she  did 
advanced  work  in  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, history,  and  the  like.  In 
course  of  time  she  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  college  work  and,  in 
June,  graduated  from  Ohio  State 
University.  In  connection  with  her 
graduation  she  was  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  so- 
ciety, a  most  conspicuous  honor. 
This  record  of  work  is  given  to 
show  what  is  possible  to  a  teacher 
who  has  clear  vision  and  well-de- 
fined purpose,  coupled  with  indus- 
try and  perseverance.  During  these 
years  of  work  other  teachers  quite 
as  fortunately  situated  have  not  ad- 
vanced a  single  inch.  If  they  have 
moved  at  all  the  movement  has  been 
backward.  Miss  Watters'  experi- 
ence ought  to  prove  instructive   to 
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the  self-satisfied  person  who  draws 

a  salary  from  school  funds. 

*  *     * 

We  hope  none  of  the  teachers  in 
city  schools  will  "shy"  at  the  title 
of  one  of  the  books  on  the  Reading 
Circle  this  year,  "Practical  Agri- 
culture." Here  is  a  book  that  gath- 
ers in  concrete  form  much  that  we 
have  been  doing  for  several  years 
under  the  head  of  "Nature  Study" 
in  our  schools  and  no  teacher  in  the 
city  can  afford  to  treat  this  book 
with  indifference,  unless  she  would 
discount  her  own  nature  study  work 
in  the  past.  We  all  need  this  kind 
of  book  and  this  is  a  good  one  of 
the  kind.  Time  was  when  the  coun- 
try was  looking  toward  the  city; 
but,  now,  the  city  looks  toward  the 
country.  We  now  have  a  practical 
farmer  in  the  governor's  chair  and 
another  as  head  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. In  order  that  the  children 
may  do  the  right  sort  of  nature  stu- 
dy work  the  teachers  must  be  in- 
formed on  the  subject  and  this  book 
affords  the  best  opportunity  in  this 

line  the  teachers  have  ever  had. 

*  *     * 

The  institute  will  furnish  some 
information,  to  be  sure,  but  that  is 
not  its  chief  function.  That  feature 
will  be  but  incidental.  The  infor- 
mation is  taken  for  granted  by  the 
instructors,  since  they  naturally  in- 
fer that  the  county  e;caminers  have 
tested  that  side  of  the  teacher's  fit- 
ness for  the  work.  The  institute 
strives  to  make  teachers  glad  they 
have  espoused  the  work  of  teaching 
as  their  profession  and  also  to  make 


them  eager  to  adorn  the  profession 
of  their  choice.  The  instructors 
strive  all  the  while  to  stimulate  the 
teachers  to  increased  activity  and 
zeal  in  their  work  and  try  to  incul- 
cate true  professional  spirit.  They 
want  to  encourage  every  teacher  to 
see  to  it  that  the  school  of  tomor- 
row shall  be  better  than  the  school 
of  today.  These  instructors  are  in 
dead  earnest  even  if  they  tell  a  story 
now  and  then.  These  sfories  serve 
to  prepare  the  soil  that  the  seed 
sown  may  take  deeper  root  and 
spring  up  into  more  abundant  Hfe. 
The  institute  should  be  and  is  one 
of  the  most  helpful  agencies  for  the 

schools. 

*     *     * 

Those  who  attended  the  Put-in- 
Bay  meeting  for  the  first  time  thif 
year  have  now'  had  time  to  think 
it  over  and  we  dare  say  not  one  of 
them  has  a  pang  of  regret.  They 
have  entered  into,  a  larger  concep- 
tion of  their  duties  as  well  as  their 
privileges ;  they  feel  that  they  are  a 
part  of  the  influence  that  is  making 
for  better  school  conditions  all  over 
Ohio ;  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  have  made  a 
contribution  to  the  fund  that  sup- 
ports, in  part,  the  educational  ma- 
chinery of  Ohio ;  they  heard  the  an- 
nual address  by  a  man  who  has 
more  than  a  national  reputation  and 
they  know  that  they  are  bigger  and 
better  for  hearing  it;  they  have 
seen  and  become  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  leaders  in  school  af- 
fairs, both  men  and  women;  and 
they  still  feel  the  inspiration  that 
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follows  a  worthy  course  of  action. 
Of  course,  they  don't  regret  going. 
They  will  go  again. 

:|(        ]|c         *' 

President  Henry  Churchill 
King,  of  Oberlin  College,  has  de- 
veloped rapidly  as  a  thinker  and 
writer  and  now  occupies  an  exalted 
position  among  the  college  presi- 
*dents  of  America.  Whenever  he 
speaks  he  faces  an  audience  that  is 
measured  by  the  capacity  of  the 
building,  and  whenever  a  new  book 
issues  from  his  pen  it  finds  hosts  of 
eager  readers.  His  great  book, 
"Rational  Living,"  has  been  adopt- 
ed as  one  of  the  books  on  the  Read- 
ing Circle  and  a  dareful  reading  of 
this  book  will  lead  to  a  broader  con- 
ception of  the  things  we  call  life. 
It  cannot  be  read  at  a  single  sitting 
and  that  is  well.  It  is  far  too  full 
of  meat  for  that.  It  deserves  not 
only  a  careful  reading  but  also  care- 
ful study.  The  young  teacher  who 
reads  it  with  care  will  find  himself 
carried  into  more  spacious  realms 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  action  and 
will  gain  a  larger  view  of  himself 
and  his  work. 

SUPT.  J.  W.  MACKINNON. 

Supt.  J.  W.  MacKinnon,  of  Belle- 
fontaine,  has  always  lived  out  in 
the  light  of  day  and  the  sunlight 
snd  pure  air  have  kept  his  heart 
young  and  his  hand  steady.  His 
"boyhood  was  passed  on  a  farm  in 
Logan  county,  and  he  ran  the  usual 
^amut  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
country  boy,  fitting  himself  for  col- 


lege in  between  crops.  In  1874  he 
did  three  notable  things :  He  grad- 
uated from  *  Wittenberg  College, 
was  married  to  Miss  Clara  E.  Wal- 
lace, a  teacher,  and  began  teaching 
school,  and  is  still  in  good  and  regu- 
lar standing  in  all  three  lines.  For 
three  years  he  was  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  Bellefontaine  and  in 
1877  he  became  superintendent  of 
schools  at  London,  remaining  in 
that  position  just  twenty  years.  In 
1897  he  became  Guperintendent  at 
Middletown,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  and  was  elected  for  two 
years  more,  but  resigned  to  accept 
the  superintendency  at  Bellefon- 
taine. Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that 
for  twenty-nine  years  he  has  devot- 
ed his  energies  to  the  schools  of 
two  towns,  Bellefontaine  and  Lon- 
don. He  has  served  as  county  ex- 
aminer twenty  years  and  city  exam- 
iner twenty-nine.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  State  Association  28 
years  and  has  very  rarely  missed  a 
meeting,  and  ha^  not  missed  ^a  meet- 
ing of  the  Central  Ohio  Association 
since  1877.  Last  year  he  served  as 
President  of  the  Central  -Ohio 
Schoolmasters'  Club,  and  is  now 
President  of  the  Wittenberg  Alum- 
ni Association  and  also  of  the  Lo- 
gan County  Chautauqua  Associa- 
tion. His  son,  Lee  W.  MacKinnon, 
is  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Granville.  The  father  and  son  have 
always  been  good  friends  —  which 
is  a  great  thing  to  say  of  both  of 
them.  Supt.  MacKinnon  is  a  Pres- 
byterian, a  Mason,  and  a  Knight 
Templar.     In    whatever    field    he 
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'works  the  high  school  becomes  a 
promineht  element,  as  he  has  the 
faculty  of  holding  the  young  people 
in  school.  He  is  not  spectacular, 
but  he  "knows  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw," no  matter  how  the  wind  is 
blowing. 


Supt.  MacKinnon  is  a  thorough 
student  of  current  affairs  and  there 
is  no  school  man  in  Ohio  more  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  statecraft. 
Whatever  he  does  he  does  well  and 
every  one  who  knows  him  knows 
him  to  be  absolutely  free  from  sham 


J.  W.  MACKINNON 


His  home  life  is  as  nearly  ideal  as 
can  be  'imagined.  A  little  daugh- 
ter, Helen,  died  some  years  ago  at 
the  age  of  four,  but  the  child  spirit 
seems  to  hover  about  that  home 
chastening  and  brightening. 


and  pretense.  He  is  genuine 
through  and  through  and  no  one 
has  ever  applied  the  terms,  smooth, 
foxy,  sleek,  and  the  like  to  him. 
His  upright  downright  manhood 
constitutes  his  strength  and  Ohio  is 
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the  gainer  by  his  presence.  He  was 
catalogued  years  ago  and  time  only 
serves  to  make  the  label  clearer. 
Happy  the  child  that  comes  within 
the  circle  of  his  influence. 


perintendent  of  schools  of  Cleve- 
land. Supt.  Elson  is  an  Ohioan  by 
birth  and  hence  his  advent  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  home  coming.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Indiana 


\V.    H.    ELSON 


SUPT.  W.  H.  ELSaN. 

We  esteem  it  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  extend  cordial  greetings 
to  Supt.  W.  H.  Elson.  the  new  su- 


in  1871.  His  first  work  asa  super- 
intendent was  done  at  Laporte, 
Ind.,  and  later  he  was  district  su- 
perintendent in  Indianapolis.  After 
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serving  the  State  Normal.  School  at 
Superior,  Wisconsin,  he  was  chosen 
superintendent  at  Grand  Rapids,' 
Mich.  He  is  a  man  of  positive  con- 
victions in  school  matters  as  well  as 
others  and  has  abundant  courage 
behind  his  convictions.  Mastery 
has  become  a  habit  with  him,  and 
he  gives  every  promise  of  large 
success  in  his  new  position.     The 


benches  made  of  slabs  and  punch- 
eons. In  one  of  these  Supt.  Stutz- 
man  obtained  the  beginning  of  that 
which  has  developed  and  ripened 
into  scholarship.  With  character- 
istic pluck  and  perseverance  hfe 
worked  his  way  through  Mount 
Union  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1871,  and  later  received  his  de- 
gree of  A.  M.     In  his  sophomore 


\.  B.  STUTZMAN 


Monthly  extends  to  him  a  hearty 
welcome  back  to  his  native  state 
and  voices  the  sentiments  of  teach- 
ers all  over  Ohio  in  wishing  for  him 
a  long  and  successful  administra- 
tion. *       *       3»t 

SUPT.  A.  B  STUTZMAN. 
Once  upon  a  time  Wayne  county, 
Ohio,  had  school-houses  seated  with 


year  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the 
Civil  War  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  He  has  now  a  certificate 
of  thanks  for  his  patriotic  service  in 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  and 
at  the  battles  of  Monocacy  and  Ft. 
Stevens.  This  certificate  bears  the 
signatures  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.    During  his 
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military  experience  he  kept  up  his 
studies  at  leisure  times,  especially 
in  the  languages,  and  among  other 
achievements  made  a  translation  of 
the  New  Testament. 

After  graduation  he  took  up  the 
work  of  teaching,  spending  some 
time  in  the  country  schools.  Then 
he  taught  in  Sraithville  Academy, 
in  the  schools  of  Dalton,  was  super- 
intendent at  Doylestown  and  then 
at  Wadsworth.  While  located  at 
Wadsworth  he  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  examiners  of  Medina 
county. 

In  1878  he  accepted  the  superin- 
tendency  at  Kent  and  has  held  this 
position  for  twenty-eight  years  with 
two  years  more  to  serve.  In  1877 
he  was  granted  a  high  school  life 
certificate.  In  addition  to  his  work 
in  the  schools  he  took  post-gradu- 
ate work  in  the  course  provided  by 
the  University  of  Wooster  and  in 
1888  was  honored  by  that  institu- 
tion with  the  degree  .of  Ph.  D.  He 
served  as  county  examiner  for  fif- 
teen years.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  and  is  frequently  drafted 
into  service  for  memorial  addresses. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  the 
educational  career  of  a  man  who 
has  stood  at  his  post  of  duty  now 
for  twenty-eight  years  and  seems 
good  for  as  many  more.  In  such 
a  record  there  must  be  much  read- 
ing between  the  lines  in  order  to  a 
full  understanding:  of  what  it 
means.  His  face  has  ever  been  to 
the  front,  his  heart  has  ever  been 
full  of  sympathy  for  mankind  and 
courage  for  duty,  and  his  life  has 


ever  been  a  witness  to  the  truth  that 
uprightness  is  worth  while. 

^     *     * 
SUPT.  F.  S.  COULTRAP. 

When,  in   1875,  Supt.  Coultrap 
graduated  from  Ohio  University,  he 
little  thought  that  he  would  return 
in  a  few  years  to  become  superin- 
tendent of  the  Athens  schools.  This 
event  was  an  honor  not  to  be  lightly 
esteemed  in  that  it  showed  that  the 
people  of  Athens  had  watched  the 
progress   of  the   college  graduate 
and  had  taken  note  of  his  success. 
After  teaching  two  years  at  Whecl- 
ersburg  he  was  elected  superintend- 
ent at  Nelsonville  and  in  this  posi- 
tion served  the  people  with  fidelity 
and  consequent  success  until  1898,. 
when  he  was  elected  to  his  present 
position.     He  is  now  serving  his 
eleventh  term  as  county  school  ex- 
aminer and,  as  such,  is  the  educa- 
tional  father  of  almost  all  the  teach- 
ers in  Athens  county.     For  several 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board    of    Control    of    the    Ohio- 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  and  for 
years  Athens  county  took  preced- 
ence of  all  other  counties  in   the 
state  in  the  number  of  members  m 
this  organization.    This  was  accom- 
plished through  the  superb  leader- 
ship and  enthusiastic  work  of  Supt. 
Coultrap.     Last  year  the  member- 
ship of  the  Circle  in  Athens  county- 
was  exactly  500  and  this  is  more- 
than  twice  the  number  of  teachers 
required  for  all  the  schools  of  the- 
county.    This  is  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  he  enlisted  the  co-opera- 
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tion  of  many  people  outside  the 
teaching  profession.  While  he  has 
been  doing  this  noble  service  for  the 
Reading  Circle  he  has  modestly  kept 
himself  in  the  back-ground  and  has 
often  expressed  the  wish  that  every 
other  county  in  the  state  would  sur- 
pass the  record  of  Athens. 

He  has  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  people  in  a  remarkable  de- 


tion  and  the  teachers  all  the  credit. 
A  new  $60,000  school  building  is 
being  erected  on  the  old  site,  a  beau- 
ful  hill  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city,  and  when  completed  will  be 
one  of  the  most  imposing  in  Ohio, 
Upon  occasion  Supt.  Coultrap  is 
an  eloquent  speaker,  and  never  fails- 
to  win  his  audience  by  his  earnest- 
ness.    He  is  never  obtrusive,  but 


F.  S.    COULTRAP 


gree  and  that  because  he  has  been 
tested  over  and  over  again  and 
never  gave  out  a  false  note.  School 
matters  move  forward  with  great 
smoothness,  but  the  point  to  be  not- 
ed is  that  they  move  forward,  and 
for  this  forward  movement  Supt. 
Coultrap  gives  the  Board  of  Educa- 


even  when  he  is  silent  you  are  con- 
scious that  he  is  present.  He  is  a 
man  of  ideas  and  ideals.  He  "plans 
his  work  and  works  his  plans,"  and, 
altogether,  he  is  a  man  who  inspires 
the  younger  teachers  to  do  more 
and  be  more.  Such  a  man  is  a: 
blessing  to  any  community. 
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PUT-IN-BAY  BREEZES. 

—  The  unusually  large  attend- 
ance was  enough  to  surprise  "the 
oldest  inhabitant"  —  Manager  Mc- 
Creary. 

—  As  a  presiding  officer  Dr. 
Thompson  was  ne  pliis  ultra,  e  plu- 
ribus  unum,  and  several  other  ex- 
pressions in  English. 

—  Supt.  L.  C.  Dick  had  experi- 
ence with  the  figure  8  that  he  will 
not  forget.  The  trip  was  made  vi 
^t  armis  on  the  part  of  friends. 

—  Uncle  John  Weaver  rose  to 
the  occasion  nobly  as  a  second  edi- 
tion of  Hebe,  cup-bearer  of  the 
gods.  They  don't  lose  your  Uncle 
John. 

—  Miss  Emma  Rowley  and  Miss 
Priscilla  Barnes  came  all  the  way 
from  Pomeroy  just  to  see  to  it  that 
Meigs  was  well  represented. 

—  Supt.  L,  E.  York  was  kept 
l)usy  writing  cards  and  caring  for 
the  dollars.  Mrs.  York  nobly  as- 
sisted in  this  work. 

—  Supt.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve  in  his 
speech  on  "Graft"  furnished  the 
colored  lights  before  the  curtain 
fell. 

—  Miss  Lura  B.  Kean  has  attend- 
ed the  meetings  faithfully  for  years. 
No  wonder  she  was  elected  to  office. 

—  Cincinnati  did  herself  proud. 
Those  are  enterprising  people  down 
that  way.  They  believe  in  the  State 
Association  and  bring  a  large  dele- 
gation. 


—  Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  of 
Steubenville,  brought  over  fifty  dol- 
lars in  membei'ship  fees  from  his 
teachers.    He'll  do. 

—  Supts.  Wm.  McClain,  of  Lon- 
don, and  J.  G.  Leland,  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non, attended  for  the  first  time,  and 
are  now  thoroughly  inoculated. 

. — The  membership  was  practical- 
ly 300  more  than  last  year.  Only 
144  more  for  next  year  and  the  one 
thousand  mark  will  be  reached. 

—  And  Gantvoort !  The  unique, 
the  inimitable,  the  whole-souled,  the 
musical  Gantvoort !  May  he  live  a 
thousand  years ! 

—  The  portrait  of  Supt.  W.  W. 
Ross  on  the  stage  exerted  a  benign 
influence  upon  the  meeting  and 
caused  many  to  think  if  not  to 
speak. 

—  Hon.  L.  D.  Bonebrake  was 
present  a  part  of  the  time  to  quaff 
again  the  cup  of  joy  as  of  yore. 

—  The  address  of  Dr.  Brum- 
baugh was  the  piece  de  resistance. 
It  was  worth  more  than  the  trip 
cost  and  will  bear  rich  fruit  for 
many  a  day  in  Ohio. 

—  The  dining-room  represented 
a  continuous  performance,  but  the 
crowd  was  always  good-natured 
and  the  tips  quite  generous. 

—  The  man  in  the  moon  was 
present  as  usual  and  smiled  down 
benignly  upon  the  pedagogic  hosts 
from  his  exalted  place  in  the  dining- 
room. 
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—  Everybody  was  eager  to  learn 
^hat  those  packages  were  that  Supt. 
Hard  carried  so  gingerly  in  their- 
casings  of  fluted  brown  paper. 

—  The  ladies  had  snch  a  delight- 
ful time !  And  the  book  men  were 
so  attentive!  Ah,  the  beauty  and 
•chivalry  that  responded  to  the  mu- 
sic! 

—  Supt.  H,  W,  Elson,  of  Cleve- 
land acquitted  himself  well  in  run- 
ning the  gauntlet.  He's  now  a  full 
■member  in  good  and  regular  stand- 
ing. 

—  Mr.  Arthur  Bellingham,  of 
Mansfield,  won  honors  galore  with 
Tiis  singing  and  everybody  hopes  to 
hear  him  again  next  year. 

— The  twins,  Wilkinson  and 
Dick,  of  District  Xo.  13,  made  a 
:great  hit.  In  size  they  average 
well,  and  in  forensic  ability  they 
loom  luminously, 

—  Manager  McCreary  was  sim- 
ply paralyzed.  He  didn't  know  that 
there  were  so  many  teachers  in 
Ohio.    He'll  know  better  next  year. 

—  Baxter's  Hen  was  a  bird.  Can- 
ton now  has  something  to  crow 
sibout.  That  essay  will  be  traveling 
■up  and  down  the  state  all  summer. 

—  Faust  can  draw  other  things 
tesides  his  breath  and  his  salary. 
IHe's  destined  to  make  a  name  for 
Ji^mself  and  for  District  13. 

—  Those  who  couldn't  get  a  room 
^with  bath  just  took  a  slide  down  the 
•chute  into  the  swimming  pool  and 
ciid  their  kicking  there. 


—  The  Goslings  sing  better  as 
they  shed  their  pin  feathers  and  ap- 
proach the  age  of  dignified  Geese. 
The  music  was  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

— -'When  Frank  R.  Ellis  was 
rendering  his  anthem  Dr.  Burns 
kept  time  with  his  whole  being.  He 
evidently  enjoys  good  music. 

—  Prof.  Glover)  of  Akron,  and 
Miss  Seubert,  of  Toledo,  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
lovers  of  artistic  music. 

—  Spewing  of  music,  Supt.  P. 
D.  Amstutz,  alibis  "Pete,"  did  him- 
self proud  in  his  yodling.  That  was 
a  brand-new  feature  and  won  the 
crowd. 

—  The  science  people  had  a  glori- 
ous  time   botanizing,    geologizing, 

.  ornithologizing,  and  fraternizing. 

— Employing  teachers  was  one  of 
the  side-issues  that  proved*  very  at- 
tractive. There  were  many  vacan- 
cies filled  between  sessions. 

—  Dr.  Brumbaugh's  problem :  "If 
it  takes  two  men  to  start  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman  talking,  how  many 
will  it  take  to  stop  him  ?" 

— When  we  finally  got  order  the 
gasoline  was  turned  on  and  the 
smoke  went  up  the  chimney  just  the 
same. 

—  Ira  Painter  will  need  to  prac- 
tice rapid  writing  in  order  to  re- 
cord the  members  next  year.  But 
possibly  the  superintendents  will 
collect  in  advance. 
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—  The  progress  we  are  making 
latterly  in  attendance  illustrates  the 
principle  of  uniformly  accelerated 
motion.    Let  it  accelerate. 

—  Mrs.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve  must 
have  suggested  the  caption  for  the 
program  of  exercises  on  Tuesday 
evening,  "Sweetness  and  Light." 

—  Leon  and  Robert  Miller  came 
over  from  Lima  to  act  as  a  body- 
guard to  their  father,  Dr.  C.  C,  and 
help  with  the  luggage. 

—  Some  who  went  out  boat- 
ing came  back  with  the  solemn  re- 
port that  the  whole  country  had 
gone  wet. 

—  Supt.  J.  G.  Leland  was  mis- 
taken for  President  Thwing  sev- 
eral times.  That  is  a  good  joke  on 
somebody. 

—  Next  year  we  ought  to  have  a 
game  of  ball.  The  line-up  on  one 
side  would  be  Dyer,  Humphrey, 
Wilkinson,  Moore,  Carr  (J.  M.), 
Frederick,  Shroyer,  Kinnison  and 
Harlor;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
Shawan,  Lyons,  Vance>  Eagleson, 
Silverthorn,  Avery,  Carr  (J.  W.), 
Porter,  and  Cox.  Simkins  and 
Dick  can*  carry  water. 

—  All  the  counties  were  there 
this  time  but  Carroll,  Gallia, 
Plohnes,  Monroe,  Perry,  Pike,  Sci- 
oto, Vinton,  and  Wyandot.  This  is 
a  gain  of  seven  counties  over  last 
year  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that 
we  are  getting  on.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  read  again  the  membership 
roll    in    the   July    number    of    the 


Monthly  just  to  see  what  counties 
sent  the  large  delegations. 

—  The  lone  stars  this  year  were 
Supt.  H.  E.  Denig  from  Adams^ 
Supt.  H.  W.  Paxton  from  Cler- 
mont, Supt.  H.  L.  Frank  from 
Marion,  Supt.  J.  B.  Conard,  Mor- 
gan; Supt.  J.  E.  Clark,  Noble; 
Supt.  J.  H.  Finley,  Paulding,  and 
J.  M.  Yarnell,  Coshocton.  We  have 
not  counted,  but  indications  seem 
to  point  to  Franklin  as  the  banner 
county.  Well,  Supt.  Shawan  is  able 
to  carry  a  banner  and  would  enjoy 
it,  too. 

—  The  double-headers  were  Ash- 
land, represented  by  Supt.  E.  P. 
Dean  and  Supt.  C.  W.  Hopper; 
Athens,  by  Dean  Williams  and  Miss 
Zella  Foster;  Brown,  by  Supt.  A. 
F.  Waters  and  Supt.  E.  W.  Steph- 
an ;  Defiance,  by  Supt.  F.  E.  Reyn- 
olds and  Dr.  J.  J.  Burns ;  Fairfield, 
by  Miss  Mabel  Curtis  and  Supt.  H. 
V.  Merrick;  Fayette,  by  Supt.  J. 
T.  Tuttle  and  Miss  Susan  Cocker-- 
ill;  Geauga,  by  Supt.  L.  Virgil 
Mills  and  Supt.  W.  R.  Davis; 
Guernsey,  by  Supt.  H.  Z.  Hobson 
and  Hugh  R.  Smith ;  Harrison,  by 
Leroy  Patton  and  Charles  F. 
Barnes ;  Highland  by  Mrs.  A.  I, 
McVey  (wonder  how  she  got  lost 
from  her  husband)  and  Mrs.  Ann 
Hughes  Marks  (who  never  gets 
lost  though  her  trunk  does)  ;  Hock- 
mg:,  Supt.  H.  T.  Silverthorn  anrf 
Supt.  H.  B.  Shaal;  Jackson,  by 
Supt.  J.  E.  Kinnison  and  Prin.  M. 
A.  Henson ;  Lawrence,  by  Supt.  S. 
P.  Humphrey  and  Prin.  T.  H.  Win- 
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ters;  Logan,  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Mac- 
Kinnon and  Miss  Nellie  Huston; 
Morrow,  by  Supt.  F.  H.  Flickinger 
.and  Supt.  L.  K.  WornstafF;  Put- 
nam, by  Supt.  G.  J.  Keinath  and 
Supt.  P.  D.  Amstutz;  Van  Wert, 
by  Supt.  J.  P.'Sharkey  and  Prin.  J. 
I.  Miller ;  Williams,  by  Supt.  J.  W. 
Wyandt  and  Supt.  T.  G.  Pasco. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—  The  vacancy  caused  by  Supt. 
^.  H.  Elson  at  Grand  Rapids  has 
been  filled  by  the  election  of  Wm. 
H.  Greeson,  Dean  of  Lewis  Insti- 

-tite,  Chicago. 

—  Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Mrs. 
"Van  Cleve,  and  their  little  daugh- 
ter made  an  extended  trip  around 
the  lake  country  after  the  meeting 
-at  Put-in-Bay. 

— Supt.  R.  E.  Rayman  sent  out 
-8,000  programs  of  the  Put-in-Bay 
meeting  and  very  logically  infers 
that  this  plan  helped  very  materi- 
ally to  increase  the  attendance. 

—  Supt.  John  E.  Morris,  of  Alli- 
ance, has  served  his  people  well  and 
faithfully  for  fourteen  years  and 
has  two  more  years  to  serve.  He 
has  just  issued  a  new  course  of 
study  for  the  high  school  and  we 
are  glad  to  note  that  he  has  algebra 
in  the  business  course.  Last  year 
the  high  school  enrolled  204  and 
the  total  enrollment  exceeded  that 

-of  the  previous  year  by  about  500. 
Supt.  Morris  is  always  sane  and 
right  and,  therefore,  always  safe. 


—  After  a  very  successful  ex- 
perience as  principal  of  the  Camden 
high  school,  L.  D.  Brouse  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a  better  salary  as 
principal  of  the  West  Elkton 
schools. 

—  Dr.  Edwin  Earle  Sparks,  Prin. 
Harlan  E.  Hall  of  Mansfield,  Supt. 
J.  W.  MacKinnon  of  Bellefontaine, 
and  Supt.  L  N.  Keyser  of  Urbana 
are  a  few  of  the  instructors  in  the 
summer  term  of  Lima  College. 

—  At  the  close  of  the  Put-in-Bay 
meeting  the  new  executive  commit- 
tee organized  by  the  choice  of  Supt. 
J.  V.  McMillan  to  be  chairman,  and 
Supt.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  secre- 
tary. 

—  Miss  Irma  Wilson,  who  is  now 
studying  at  Wooster,  was  chosen  to 
a  position  in  the  Lakewood  schools 
July  4,  and  will  make  a  strong  addi- 
tion to  a  strong  corps. 

—  M.  L.  Fluckey,  last  year  teach- 
er of  science  in  the  Bowling  Green 
high  school,  has  been  elected  to  a 
similar  position  in  the  Wooster 
schools  for  the  coming  year. 

—  Supt.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve  gave  a 
delightful  lecture  June  30  before 
the  Wooster  Summer  School  on 
The  Growing  Boy. 

—  Miss  Carrie  Shriber,  Wooster, 
'06,  was  the  successful  applicant  for 
the  principalship  at  CarroUton  at 
$70. 

—  The  summer  term  at  the  Na- 
tional Normal  University  witnessed 
an  increase    of   170  students  over 
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and  above  the  number  already  in  at- 
tendance. The  entire  enrollment 
exceeds  400  students. 

—  Prin.  Geo.  C.  Dietrich,  of  the 
Sandusky  high  school,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  membership  on  the  board 
of  county  examiners  in  Erie  county. 

—  J.  H.  Snyder,  of  the  School 
Commissioner's  office,  delivered  the 
address  before  the  88  Patterson 
graduates  in  Madison  county,  June 

30. 

^-  Supt.  L.  E.  York,  of  Barnes- 
ville,  attended  the  summer  school  at 
Ohio  State  for  a  few  weeks  after 
his  strenuous  work  at  Put-in-Bay. 

—  August  15th  has  been  marked 
in  red  ink  as  indicating  the  date  of 
the  annual  ^'doings'*  in  connection 
with  the  institute  in  Madison  coun- 
ty- 

—  Supt.  F.  E.  Reynolds,  of  De- 
fiance, -^nd  Prin.  O.  P.  Voorhees,  of 


Cincinnati,  the  new  members  of  the 
executive   committee  of   the   State 


r.    E.    REYNOLDS 


O.   p.  VOORHEES 

Association,  are  the  right  sort  and 
will  work  continuously  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Association. 

— A.  L.  Gebhard,  formerly  su- 
perintendent at  Ottawa,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  June,  wnll  teach 
in  East  High  School,  Columbus, 
next  year. 

— Miss  Ina  Ockerman,  daughter 
of  Supt.  J.  E.  Ockerman,  of  Lake- 
side, has  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  of  English  and  literature  in 
the  Shelby  high  school  at  a  salary 
of  $60  per  month. 

—  L.  O.  Lantis  has  resigned  his 
position  in  Miami  University  to  be- 
come head  of  the  department  of 
history  in  N^orth  High  School,  Co- 
lumbus. 

—  Miss    Laura.  Tressel    has  re- 
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signed  her  position  in  the  high 
school  in  Parkersburg  to  accept  a 
position  in  Columbus  so  as  to  be 
with  her  mother. 

—  Edmund  Vance  Cooke  says  it 
thus: 

Here's  a  motto,  just  your  fit  — 

Laugh  a  little  bit; 

Keep  your  face  with  sunshine  lit. 

Laugh  a  little  bit. 

Little  ills  will  sure  betide  you,  . 

Fortune  may  not  sit  beside  you, 

Men  may  mock  and  fame  deride 

you. 
But  you'll  mind  them  not  a  whit 
If  you  have  the  grit  and  wit 
Just  to  laugh  a  little  bit. 

— Ohio  University  summer  school 
had  enrolled  636  students  July  2, 
and  the  number  has  reached  nearly 
if  not  quite  the  700  mark  . 

—  Miss  Jennie  F.  Dowd,  of  Mc- 
Arthur,  has  been  appointed  to  mem- 
bership on  the  board  of  county  ex- 
aminers for  the  full  term  of  three 
years  as  the  successor  of  M.  F. 
Stnirh. 

—  Orrin  E.  Pore,  a  graduate  of 
Wooster,  has  been  elected  to  the  su- 
perintendency  of  Milford  Center. 

—  E.  A.  Seibert  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Fre- 
mont and  Harvey  Brugger  teacher 
of  science. 

—  W.  D.  Ross  has  been  appoint- 
ed county  examiner  in  Sandusky 
county  to  succeed  his  father,  and 
W.  O.  Smith  to  succeed  Miss  E.  L. 
Otis. 


—  Salaries  have  been  raised  in 
Newark  pretty  generally.  Supt. 
J.  D.  Simkins  will  receive  $2,200 
next  year. 

—  Supt.  W.  N.  Beetham,  of  Car- 
rollton,  is  teaching  in  the  Wooster 
summer  school,  as  he  has  oone  for 
several  vacations. 

—  Prin.  J.  M.  Gordon  has  been 
promoted  to  the  superintendency  of 
schools  at  New  Lexington. 

-^  Miss  Zella  Foster,  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Athens,  is  spend- 
ing her  vacation  at  Point  Rock, 
Meigs  county. 

—  Clinton  Laughlin,  of  Wooster^ 
has  been  elected  teacher  of  Latin  in 
the  Cadiz  high  school. 

—  Supt.  A.  B.  Gates,  of  Welsh- 
field,  who  is  teaching  in  Wooster 
summer  school,  has  just  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  Lakewood 
high  school.  Supt.  Frederick  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  securing  such  . 
a  man. 

—  Charles  A.  Helm,  last  year  in 
the  high  school  at  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
was  elected  July  3  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Bellville  schools  at  $70. 

—  A.  B.  Lynn,  of  Flushing,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  at  Som- 
erton.  He  is  one  of  the  coming 
young  men  in  eastern  Ohio. 

—  Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins,  of  New 
ark,   delivered  the  address   at  th< 
Fairfield  county  commencement  a: 
the  Lancaster  grounds  June  30  and, 
of  course,  did  justice  to  the  fine  din- 
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ner  the  ladies  always  serve,  bless 
'em! 

—  Prof.  W.  W.  Boyd,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  has  written  "The 
Government  and  Civil  Institutions 
of  Ohio,"  which  is  published  by 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  The  book  is 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  is  written  in 
good  style,  and  will  be  found  a 
valuable  book  for  the  home  as  well 
as  the  school. 

—  Western  Reserve  University 
has  received  $100,000  as  the  me- 
morial fund  to  perpetuate  the  name 
of  the  late  M.  A.  Hanna. 

—  Supt.  D.  L.  Hines,  of  Madi- 
son Tp.,  Pickaway  Co.  schools,  re- 
joices in  the  fact  that  his  high 
school  has  been  placed  on  the  rec- 
ognized list  by  O.  S.  U.  He  is  at- 
tending school  at  Ohio  University 
to  fit  himself  better  for  the  new  con- 
ditions. 

—  E.  W.  Struggles,  teacher  of 
Latin  in  the  Middletown  high 
school,  was  given  his  A.  M.  degree 
by  Ohio  Wesleyan  in  June  for  work 
done  in  course  in  history  and  soci- 
ology. 

— Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh  as- 
sumed control  as  superintendent  of 
the  Philadelphia  schools  July  2.  His 
salary  is  $7,500. 

—  Miss  Ella  D.  How-e,  of  Gran- 
ville, has  been  elected  to  do  work  in 
third  grade  at  Mt.  Vernon  at  $500. 

—  Prin.  Ira  C.  Painter,  of  Sid- 
ney, has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  Zanesville  high  school  at  $1,450. 


—  F.  D.  Cockins,  who  has  been 
teaching  in  the  high  school  at 
Painesville,  has  been  elected  science 
teacher  in  the  East  Liverpool  high 
school  at  $100  a  month. 

-  —  Harry  L.  Bland,  of  Galion,  has 
been  elected  teacher  of  music  in  the 
Barnesville  schools  at  $80  a  month. 

—  Supt.  Frank  Timmons,  of  Con- 
over,  has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent at  Batavia  at  $1,100. 

—  Gary  Heath,  of  East  Liberty, 
has  been  elected  to  a  position  in 
grammar  grade  work  at  Bellefon- 
taine. 

—  Lee  A.  DoUinger  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  principalship  of  the 
Sidney  high  school  and  will  prove  a 
worthy  successor  to  Prin.  Ira  Pain- 
ter. 

—  Fred  Smith,  of  Piqua,  has 
been  elected  to  a  position  in  the 
high  school  at  Zanesville. 

— The  new  teachers  in  the  grades 
at  Bellefontaine  are  Misses  Annie 
Aikin,  Inez  Richeson,  Lulu  Morgan 
and  Effie  Notestine. 

—  W.  F.-Baird,  of  the  Hillsboro 
high  school,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  principalship  of  that  school  at 
$1,000. 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Swartz,  of  Park- 
ersburg,  was  the  recipient  of  a  large 
and  beautiful  floral  piece  at  com- 
mencement in  recognition  of  his 
great  work  for  the  schools. 

—  Geo.  E.  Wulfing,  of  BluflFton, 
has  been  elected  manual  training 
teacher  at  Parkersburg  at  $1,200. 
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—  Prin.  Harry  Paxton,  o|  Mar- 
tins Ferry  high  school,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  at  South 
Charleston.  He  served  two  terms 
in  the  legislature  from  Clermont 
county. 

—  H.  L.  Eby,  who  has  been  at- 
tending school  at  Lebanon  the  past . 
year,  has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent at  Bellevue,  Ky. 

—  Prin.  O.  C.  Hursch,  of  the 
Cardington  high  school,  has  been 

.  elected  to  a  similar  position  at  Mar- 
tins Ferry. 

—  Miss  Matilda  McCoy,  of  the 
Sidney  high  school,  was  elected  at 
Lima  and  then  the  Sidney  board  of 
education  increased  her  salary.  So 
she  remains  at  Sidney. 

—  Supt.  F.  W,  Wenner,  of  Mar- 
tins Ferry,  and  family  are  spending 
the  vacation  with  his  two  brothers 
in  Oklahoma. 

— Miss  Bessie  Thompson,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  has 
been  elected  teacher  of  domestic  sci- 
ence at  Dayton.  She  graduated 
from  Ohio  State  University  in 
June. 

—  Prin.  H.  F.  Vallance,  of  the 
Plain  City  high  school,  has  declined 
a  re-election  and  has  removed  to 
Columbus  in  order  to  study  at  Ohio 
State  University  the  coming  year. 

—  Miss  Gertrude  Laughlin, 
Wooster,  '03,  of  the  Cumberland, 
W.  Va.  high  school,  has  just  been 
elected  teacher  of  English  in  the 
East  Liverpool  schools. 


—  Lewis  A.  Herdle,  of  Clifton, 
Summit  Co.,  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  No.  2  School  at  Alliance  at 
$650.  He  has  had  five  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  and  recently 
graduated  in  the  classical  course  at 
Mount  Union  College. 

.  — Lima  College  enrolled  325  in 
the  summer  term,  including  many 
superintendents,  12  who  hold  State 
certificates,  10  county  examiners,. 
Of  these  students  O.  E.  Duff,  S.  T. 
McArtor,  J.  H.  Calhoun,  Clyde  V. 
Snyder,  C.  D.  Steiner  and  J.  L. 
Steiner  were  granted  life  certificates 
at  the  recent  examination  at  San- 
dusky. 

—  Ohio  University  celebrated  the 
Fourth  in  the  good  old  way.  There 
was  good  music,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, and  addresses  by  Hon. 
Albert  Douglass,  Hon.  E.  A.  Jones, 
Hon.  Carmi  Thompson,  and  Hon. 
Nelson  Williams. 

—  Miss  Augusta  Connolley,  of 
Columbus,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State 
University,  who  has  been  teaching 
in  Iowa  for  three  years,  goes  into 
the  Steubenville  high  school  to  teach 
German  and  English.  She  secured 
the  position  by  going  to  Put-in-Bay.. 

—  From  the  recent  graduating 
class  at  Wooster  J.  O.  Warner  will 
go  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  teach- 
in  a  boys'  school  on  Hilo;  Miss. 
Edith  Sloane  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  principal  in  a  mission  school^ 
in  Porto  Rico;  Miss  Grace  Lucas, 
will  teach  in  a  school  in^  northern 
China;    Charles  Rice  has  accepted! 
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a  position  on  the  faculty  in  the 
Christian  college  in  Lahore,  India; 
Miss  Annie  Dinsmore  has  accepted 
a  position  in  a  boys'  school  in  As- 
suit,  Egypt,  and  will  sail  July  24th. 

—  Prin.  H.  E.  Giles,  of  Kenton, 
has  resigned  his  work  there  to  ac- 
cept the  superintendency  at  Kewa- 
nee,  111.,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200,  with 
an  increase  of  $100  each  year  for 
a  term  of  years.  Mr.  Giles  is  teach- 
ing this  summer  at  Wooster  . 

— Supt.  J.  E.  Clark,  of  Scio,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  at  Cald- 
well. 

—  The  Martins  Ferry  board  of 
education  increased  the  salaries  of 
teachers  five  dollars  a  month  all 
along  the  line. 

—  Prin.  J.  H.  Bowen,  of  the  Me- 
chanicsburg  high  school,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  superintendency  to 
succeed  Supt.  C.  C.  Kohl,  who  goes 
to  the  University  of  New  York  to 
complete  his  college  work. 

—  Supt.  and  Mrs.  A.  L  McVey, 
of  Blanchester,  have  been  making 
an  extended  trip  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  celebrate  the  State  certificate. 

—  Mrs.  McCullough,  of  Mus- 
kingum, will  have  the  work  in  gen- 
eral history  in  the  East  Liverpool 
high  school  next  year  vice  Miss  El- 
ma  G.  Martin,  who  takes  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  for  special  work. 

—  E.  J.  Rodeheffer,  of  New 
Knoxville,  has  been  elected  assist- 
ant in  the  high  school  at  New  Bre- 
men. 


—  Miss  Nora  Campbell,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Ohio  State  University,  has 
been  elected  teacher  of  domestic 
science  at  Parkersburg  at  $75  a 
month. 

—  E.  L.  Dumaree,  of  Athens,  has 
been  elected  to  a  ward  principalship 
at  Martins  Ferry. 

—  The  increase  in  salaries  wl 
Parkersburg  will  increase  the  pay^ 
roll  next  year  about  $6,000.  Some 
teachers  will  receive  $150  increase. 

—  Supt.  W.  H.  Richardson,  of 
Mineral  City,  has  been  elected  su- 
perintendent at  Columbiana. 

—  W.  H.  Altamer,  Middletown, 
re-elected  at  increased  salary;  re- 
ceived A.  M.  degree  from  Miami 
University  June  14 ;  state  certificate 
in  June;  doing  advanced  work  in 
Columbia.    Fine  record ! 

—  Dr.  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  filled  a  week's  en- 
gagement at  Wooster,  July  4-7, 
with  his  old-time  vigor.  This  is  a 
recall  from  his  last  summer's  en- 
gagement there. 

—  O.  L.  Carter,  a  WQOster  stu- 
dent, has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  East  Mecca. 

—  Miss  Kate  Jameson  goes  from 
Perrysburg  to  the  Akron  high 
school  to  teach  German.  She  has 
been  studying  in  Europe  for  more 
than  a  year. 

—  Valparaiso  University  is  mak- 
ing great  strides  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement this  year.  It  has  chang- 
ed the  length  of  the  terms  from  ten 
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to  twelve  weeks  each.  This,  we 
think,  is  a  splendid  movement  and 
will  add  to  the  strength  of  all  the 
departments  of  the  school,  and  also 
to  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the 
school  for  doing  the  highest  grade 
of  work.  The  increasing  attend- 
ance has  created  a  demand  for  more 
room.  The  school  already  has  splen- 
did buildings  and  equipments,  but 
it  is  erecting  this  summer  a  new 
building  for  the  medical  depart- 
ment, which  will  also  contain  addi- 
tional rooms  for  science  work.  Then' 
the  new  music  hall  wiU  have  twice 
the  capacity  of  the  former  building 
and  the  hew  dormitory  will  be  an 
up-to-date  building  in  every  re- 
spect. It  will  contain  132  rooms. 
It  will  be  heated  by  steam,  lighted 
by  gas  and  electricity  and  will  have 
hot  and  cold  water  in  every  room. 
This  together  with  the  new  dining 
hall  already  completed  will  put  the 
school  in  splendid  shape  for  accom- 
modating the  students  the  coming 
year.  This  institution  deserves  its 
patronage,  because  it  gives  to  young 
people  the  advantages  of  the  high- 
priced  schools  at  an  expense  that 
can  be  met  by  all.  The  autumn 
term  will  open  September  4th. 

—  Supt.  C.  H.  Lake  has  declined 
a  re-election  at  Alexandria  with  an 
increase  of  $200  to  the  salary  in 
order  to  complete  his  college  course 
at  Denison  University.  Verily,  such 
a  spirit  will  receive  due  reward. 

—  Grover  Kreglow  is  spending 
the  summer  at  Chicago  University 
and  at  the  opening  of  next  term 


will  be  duly  installed  as  professor 
of  Natural  Science  at  Ohio  North- 
ern University,  Ada. 

—  Wooster  Summer  School  op- 
ened with  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  one  hundred  more  than  on 
the  opening  day  last  year.  The  to- 
tal attendance  promises  to  pass  the 
700  mark  by  a  good  margin.  Among 
the  new  departments  proving  popu- 
lar is  the  work  in  domestic  science 
under  direction  of  Prof.  F.  A. 
Schell;  the  laboratory  is  taxed  to 
its  capacity. 

—  Charles  F.  Limbach,  principal 
of  the  Crestline  schools,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  at  New  Bre- 
men at  a  salary  of  $1,000.  He 
graduated  from  Wooster  in  1905. 

—  Supt.  A.  C.  AUeshouse,  of 
Kelley's  Island,  has  been  making 
the  acquaintance  of  his  little  daugh- 
ter, Lucile  Margaret,  during  vaca- 
tion, teaching  her  the  elements  of 
English  and  explaining  to  her  the 
virtues  of  a  rattle-box. 

—  The  following  teachers  have 
been  added  to  the  corps  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  at  Akron:  Louise 
Schuereman,  Port  Clinton,  O. ;  Ber- 
tha Shannon,  Franklin,  Pa.;  Elma 
Hills,  Huron,  O. ;  Mabelle  Earle, 
Bessemer,  Mich. ;  Cora  Covey, 
Chagrin  Falls,  O. ;  Evelyn  Clark, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. ;  Cora  M.  Car- 
ter, Uniontown,  O. ;  May  Fuller,' 
Calumet,  Mich. ;  Ethel  Henderson, 
Salineville,  O.;  Corinne  Johnson, 
Brooksville,  Pa.;  Clare  Vaughan, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
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—  Dr.  E.  M.  Craig,  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  Miami  Medical  Col- 
lege, Cincinnati,  June  i,  has  been 
highly  honored  by  receiving  an  in- 
vitation to  become  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  that  institution.  He  will 
teach  osteology  and  be  demonstra- 
tor of  anatomy.    In  practice  he  will 


—  Misses  Alice  Hare,  Maud 
Flynn,  Ida  Feiel,  and  Anna  Karger, 
of  Columbus,  spent  several  weeks 
of 'Vacation  in  a  trip  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  country,  visiting  Que- 
bec, Boston  and  other  large  cities 
as  well  as  the  New  England  moun- 
tains. 


DR.   i:.    M.  CRAIG. 


be  associated  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Dr.  Cadwallader,  at  Norwood. 

•  —  E.  B.  Stevens,  Ohio  State 
University  Editor,  will  have  charge 
of  the  work  in  English  at  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  evening  school,  Columbus, 
the  coming  year. 


—  Miss  Luella  Correll,  of  Woos- 
ter,  has  been  elected  to  a  good  posi- 
tion in  the  high  school  in  Owens- 
boro,  Ky.,  to  succeed  Miss  Carne 
Crowl,  who  resigns  for  a  year's 
rest. 

—  W.   R.  Kersey  and  Geo.   W. 
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Tooill  conducted  a  summer  term  at 
North  High  School,  Columbus,  for 
six  weeks,  "just  to  pass  the  time 
away." 

—  Supt.  Lewis  F.  Hale,  of  West 
Liberty,  has  been  re-elected  for  two 
years  at  a  salary  of  $100  per  month. 

—  Supt.  S.  H.  Layton,  of  Fosto- 
ria,  delivered  an  excellent  address 
at  the  Patterson  commencement  of 
Seneca  county  at  Tiffin,  June  16. 

—  Supt.  C.  A.  Wilson,  of  Carth- 
*igc,  gave  his  people  a  noble  list  of 
school  affairs  during  the  week  of 
June  II,  culminating  in  commence- 
ment June  15,  when  Dr.  Guy  P. 
Benton  gave  the  address.  Supt.  J. 
W.  Jones,  of  Columbus,  gave  the 
address  at  Parents'  Day,  June  14. 
There  was  a  very  elaborate  and  ex- 
cellent exhibit  of  school  work  which 
attracted  Supt.  S.  T.  Dial  and  all 
his  teachers  over  from  Lockland. 

—  Prin.  E.  A.  Bell,  of  the  West 
Liberty  high  school,  has  been  re- 
elected and  his  salary  increased 
from  $55  to  $65  per  month. 

—  Dr.  'Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  of 
Chicago,  delivered  one  of  his  noble 
addresses  at  the  commencement  of 
Lima  College,  June  8. 

—  A  publishing  house  that  has 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  on  its 
list  recently  received  a  letter  ad- 
dressed "Dear  Mr.  Bunyan,"  and 
asking  for  a  copy  of  Pilgrim's  pro- 
gress for  examination  with  a  view 
to  introduction. 

—  Dr.  Alston  Ellis  delivered  tne 


Patterson  address  before  the  gradu- 
ates of  Morgan  county  at  McCon- 
nelsville  on  the  afternoon  of  July 
14- 

—  Supt.  J.  L  Hatfield,  of  Mil- 
ford,  has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent at  Oxford. 

—  Wm.  Phebus,  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  Miami  University,  enters  the 
Piqua  high  school  as  teacher  of 
science.  He  is  assistant  in  physics 
in  the  Miami  summer  school. 

—  Miss  Edith  C.  Williams,  who 
has  been  elected  to  a  position  in 
the  Steubenville  schools,  was  edu- 
cated in  Nebraska  through  high 
school  and  normal  training  school. 

—  Miss  Mary  Doherty  has  start- 
ed a  new  private  school  in  Cincin- 
nati. It  is  to  be  called  The  College 
Preparatory  School  for  Girls.  Miss 
Doherty's  long  connection  with  the 
Collegiate  School  for  Girls  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  joint  principalship  with 
Miss  Maria  Collins,  insures  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  school.  Miss  Col- 
lins will  now  be  sole  principal  of 
the  Collegiate  School  for  Girls. 

—  Supt.  Simeon  H.  Bing,  of  Bid- 
well,  has  been  re-elected  with  a 
handsome  increase  in  salary.  He  is 
one  of  the  instructors  in  the  sum- 
mer, term  at  Rio  Grande  College. 

—  Rio  Grande  College  has  enjoy- 
ed one  of  the  best  years  of  its  his- 
tory. The  summer  term  now  in 
progress  has  a  larger  enrollment 
than  last  year  and  the  school  spirit 
is  high. 
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—  Mr.  J.  B.  Davis,  who  recently 
graduated  from  Rio  Grande  Col- 
lege, has  been  elected  to  a  position 
in  that  institution.  Miss  Edith 
Ward,  of  the  same  class,  goes  to 
East  Liverpool  to  fill  a  position  in 
the  grade  work. 

—  Supt.  S.  M.  Sark,  of  Derby, 
has  been  re-elected  and  his  salary 
increased,  as  was  natural. 

— The  following  teachers  of  West 
Liberty  have  been  re-elected:  Ar- 
thur Woodard,  .  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Boutrager,  Miss  Blanche  Thomas 
and  Miss  Amelia  Taylor. 

—  The  Dayton  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  increased  the  salary  of 
Supt.  J.  W.  Carr  to  $4,500  —  and 
not  a  dissenting  vote. 

—  Franklin  county  graduated  157 
Boxwell  pupils  June  21.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Judge  S.  L.  Black 
and  O.  T.  Corson  and  Dr.  Dar- 
lington J.  Snyder  presented  the 
diplomas. 

—  The  '  Elyria  graduating  class 
gave  a  representation  of  a  session 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  one  feature  of  commencement 
exercise.  Miss  Sears  and  Miss 
Naylor  trained  the  boys  and  did  it 
most  successfully. 

^— Dr.  Theo.  B.  Noss,  president 
of  the  California  (Pa.)  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  his  family  will 
spend  the  coming  year  in  Europe 
and  Dr.  Charles  McMurry  will  be 
acting  principal.  Dr.  Noss  will  de- 
vote the  time  to  studying  school 
conditions  in  France  and  Germany. 


—  The  following  rtew  teachers 
have  been  elected  in  Steubenville : 
Miss  Helen  Cox,  Miss  Florence 
Taylor,  Miss  Edith  C.  Williams, 
Miss  Mary  Spencer,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Godfrey,  Mrs.  Minnie  W.  Gardy, 
Miss  Bertha  Egan,  and  G.  L.  Ely,, 
principal  in  Middletown. 

—  Prof.  P.  M.  Pearson,  editor  of 
Talentj  has  republished  his  delight- 
ful article  on  Paul  Laurence  Dun- 
bar in  the  form  of  an  elegant  book- 
let, handsomely  printed,  and  con- 
taining a  picture  of  Dunbar  and  six 
of  his  choice  poems.  The  proceeds 
will  be  devoted  to  a  Dunbar  me- 
morial at  Dayton.  For  full  infor- 
mation address  Talent,  29  S  7th  St.,. 
Philadelphia. 

—  Mrs.  Minnie  W.  Gardy,  who 
has  taught  for  several  years  in  Har- 
rison county  and  Uhrichsville,  has 
been  elected  to  a  position  in  Steu- 
benville. 

—  Of  the  1 1  N.  N.  U.  men  who 
entered  senior  year  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity last  fall,  ten  have  made 
honor  standing.  •  Messrs.  A.  L. 
Gebhard,  of  Ottawa;  Ei  P.  Tice 
and  John  W.  Richards,  of  New  Vi- 
enna, O.,  were  among  these.  John 
W.  Richards  was  elected  to  an  in- 
structorship  in  English  at  Hotch- 
kiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,600.00. 

—  F.  E.  Kirk,  a  former  teacher 
and  now  merchant  and  Township 
Clerk,  conducted  the  Patterson 
commencement  of  Union  township,. 
Licking  county,  in  a  most  success- 
ful manner  at  Hebron,  July  5. 
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—  Supt.  J.  E.  Ockerman,  after 
a  successful  term  of  seven  years  as 
superintendent  of  schools  ai  Lake- 
side, has  accepted  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  Woodville,  O.,  schools 
at  a  salary  of  $900.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the 
teachers  of  Ottawa  county  hold 
Supt.  Ockerman,  he  is  serving  his 
fourth  year  as  the  president  of  the 
Ottawa  Co.  Teachers'  Institute. 
Under  the  supervision  of  Supt. 
Ockerman,  the  Lakeside  high 
school  has  advanced  to  a  school  of 
the  first  grade,  and  has  been  put 
on  the  "accredited"  list  by  the  Ohio 
State  University.  Woodville  has 
certainly  made  no  mistake  in  calling 
him  to  her  schools. 

'  — J.  M.  Carf,  formerly  superin- 
tendent at  Cambridge,  has  been 
elected  to  the  superintendency  at 
Barberton. 

—  Supt.  Philip  E.  Ward,  of  Men- 
tor, has  been  re-elected  and  the  sal- 
ary substantially  increased. 

—  Supt.  W.  T.  Trump,  of  South 
Charleston,  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent at  Miamisburg  and  he  is 
a  worthy  successor  of  Supt.  Vance, 
who  goes  to  Delaware. 

—  Supt.  Geo.  C.  Maurer  and 
Prin.  Geo.  A.  Wyley,  of  New  Phil- 
adelphia, have  been  re-elected  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

—  Supt.  A.  H.  Vernon,  of  Rose- 
ville,  has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent at  Shawnee  at  a  salary  of  $900. 

—  The  Mt.  Vernon  Board  of 
Education  have  increased  the  sal- 


aries of  the  teachers  all  along  the 
line  $100  a  year,  and  everybody  is 
satisfied. 

—  Supt.  L.  E.  York,  of  Barnes- 
ville,  delivered  commencement  ad- 
dresses at  Beallsville,  Powhatan, 
Canal  Dover,  Washington  and 
Somerton. 

—  Prin.  E.  F.  Crites,  of  the  Ken- 
more  high  school,  after  three  years 
of  excellent  service  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  People's 
Savings  Bank  of  Barberton. 

—  Miss  Mabel  Curtis  has  been 
re-elected  to  her  position  in  the 
Lancaster  high  school  with  a  good 
increase  of  salary. 

—  C.  H.  Teach,  of  New  Carlisle, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
the  Wayne  township.  Champaign 
Co.,  schools  at  $80  per  month. 

—  Miss  Mary  Grennan,  teacher 
in  the  Miamisburg  high  school,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Oxford. 

—  Recent  movements  in  behalf  of 
the  National  Normal  University 
have  succeeded  in  entirely  freeing 
the  institution  from  debt,  and  pur- 
chasing a  site  of  40  acres  of  land 
on  the  northeast  of  Lebanon  for  a 
new  site.  The  school  is  to  be  re- 
located out  of  the  center  of  town, 
suitable  campus  laid  out,  and  new 
buildings  erected.  It  is  significant 
of  the  spirit  that  prevails,  that  the 
student  body,  at  a  recent  mass- 
meeting,  raised  $1,200  as  their  con-* 
tribution  to  the  good  work  that  is 
going  on. 
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—  Miss  Helena  Cox,  a  successful 
teacher  of  New  Cumberland,  W. 
Va.,  will  teach  the  new  grammar 
school  in  the  new  high  school  build- 
ing at  Steubenville. 

—  C.  A.  Argenbright,  who  re- 
cently graduated  from  Miami  Uni- 
versity, has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent at  Bluffton. 

—  Supt.  W.  C.  Coleman,  of  Rose- 
wood, has  been  re-elected  and  the 
salary  increased  to  $75  per  month. 
.He  is  proving  himself  a  pronounced 
success. 

—  Supt.  D.  C.  Bryant,  of  St.  Pa- 
ris, graduated  a  class  of  five  and 
promoted  a  very  large  class  from 
the  eighth  grade  to  the  high  school. 

—  M.  M.  Brown,  of  Athens,  has 
been  elected  to  the  principalship  of 
the  Kenmore  high  school  at  %7y  per 
month  for  nine  months. 

—  Supt.  S.  S.  Simpson,  of  Cale- 
donia, graduated  a  class  of  ten, 
making  fifty-two  in  all  during  his 
six  years'  work.  Needless  to  say, 
he  has  been  re-elected. 

—  Supt.  E.  H.  Baldridge,  of  Pee- 
bles, attended  the  Put-in-Bay  meet- 
ing last  year,  representing  Adams 
Co.,^  and  should  have  been  named 
among  the  heroes  in  our  issue  for 
June.  Hope  he*ll  forgive  the  omis- 
sion. 

—  Supt.  A.  L.  Gantz,  of  Reyn- 
oldsburg,  graduated  a  fine  class  of 
eighteen  June  7  —  an  unusually 
large  class  for  a  town  of  the  size. 
The  class  poem  by  Miss  Etheldine 


Powell  was  a  rare  piece  of  work 
lor  a  high  school  girl.  Supt.  Gantz 
is  a  man  of  fine  qualities  and  knows 
how  to  get  good  work  done. 

—  Supt.  S.  H.  Ewing,  of  Frank- 
fort, has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent at  Richmondale. 

— Supt.  E.  C.  Hedrick,  of  Clarks- 
burg, has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years  with  an  increase  in 
salary. 

—  Supt.  R.  H.  Kinnison,  of  Wel- 
lington, keeps  doing  things.  He 
graduated  a  class  of  31  June  14, 
about  half  of  whom  have  certifi- 
cates to  teach.  The  Wellington 
township  schools  will  be  centralized 
next  year  and  will  be  enrolled  in 
the  Wellington  schools. 

—  Miss  Estella  Digel  will  begin 
her  work  as  teacher  the  coming 
year  at  Wapakoneta. 

—  Charles  W.  Clouse  has  been 
elected  superintendent  at  Apple- 
creek  to  succeed  Supt.  Jacot.  who 
resigned  to  complete  his  course  at 
Wooster. 

—  In  the  three  years  in  which 
Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Steubenville 
schools  the  number  of  teachers  has 
increased  from  55  to  70. 

—  President  J.  O.  Creager  will 
continue  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Normal  University,  reports  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

—  Prin.  J.  S.  Mason,  of  the  Han- 
over high  school,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  at  Etna. 
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—  A.  A-  Burkey  has  been  elected 
supefintendent  at  Holmesville. 

—  Prin.  J.  L.  McDonald,  of  the 
Worthington  high  school,  received 
a  high  school  diploma  at  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Ash- 
ley, his  old  home,  at  the  recent 
commencement  in  recognition  of 
the  honor  he  is  bringing  to  the 
home  town  by  his  success  in  pro- 
fessional life, 

—  Miss  Ruth  Kinnison,  daughter 
of^Supt.  R.  H.  Kinnison,  of  Wel- 
lington, graduated  from  the  high 
school  this  year.  In  the  entire 
twelve  years  she  was  never  absent 
or  tardy,  never  missed  a  roll  call 
or  a  recitation  and  is  in  perfect 
health. 

—  Roy  C.  Mahoney,  a  colored 
boy  in  the  eighth  grade  at  East 
Liverpool,  has  written  a  poem  on 
his  days  in  the  grammar  school- 
which  shows  that  he  has  music  in 
his  souL 

—  Mrs.  S.  A,  Godfrey,  who  will 
teach  commercial  subjects  in  the 
Steuben ville  high  school,  graduated 
at  Chicago  University  and  then  at 
the  Chicago  Business  College.  She 
has  had  eight  years*  experience  in 
high  school  work. 

—  Fred  Huston,  a  graduate  of 
Miami  University,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  at  Corninsf. 

—  Supt.  R.  E.  Rayman,  of  East 
Liverpool,  has  seen  his  corps  of 
teachers  increase  from  51  to  95,  and 
the  high  school  from  145  to  284. 
Four  or  five  new  teachers  will  be 


required  next  year.  Four  rooms 
will  be  added  to  the  Sixth  Street 
building  this  summer,  and  very 
soon  a  fine  new  high  school  build- 
ing will  be  erected. 

—  Supt.  C.  L.  Williams,  of 
Shawnee,  has  been  elected  to  a  like 
position  at  Thornville. 

—  W.  C.  Brashares  has  been 
elected  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Lancaster  high  school,  where  he  has 
been  teaching  for  two  years. 

—  Supt.  O.  E.  DuflF,  of  Lafay- 
ette, has  been  elected  to  the  super- 
intendency  at  Sedalia. 

—  On  May  24th  Supt.  E.  W. 
Green,  of  Belle  Center,  graduated  a 
fine  class  of. seventeen.  Each  mem- 
ber delivered  an  oration  or  reading 
in  a  very  forceful  and  pleasing  man- 
ner. The  Ziegler-Howe  Concert 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  O.,  furnished 
music.  After  the  president  of  the 
board  of  education  had  presented 
the  diplomas,  he  stated  that  he  had 
a  message  which  the  class  wished 
him  to  read.  The  message  stated 
that  the  original  number  of  the  class 
was  seventeen,  but  on  this  day  a 
junior  member  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance and  that'  the  class  had 
unanimously  elected  Master  Green 
honorary  member  of  the  class,  thus 
making  their  number  eighteen.  In 
the  past  year  Belle  Center  schools 
had  52  foreign  pupils,  necessitating 
the  addition  of  another  teacher, 
making  eight  teachers  in  the  facul- 
ty. We  congratulate  Supt.  Green 
and  wife  as  the  parents  of  the 
youngest  graduate  in  the  world. 
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—  Our  little  friend  Dominic  Luc- 
ci  with  the  sunshine  of  Italy  in  his 
veins  has  again  taken  his  pen  in 
hand.  This  time  he  writes  on  the 
subject,  "The  Cow's  Teeth"  and  we 
reproduce  his  essay  from  the  Woos- 
ter  Republican  as  follows :  A  man 
hot  a  cow.  He  had  never  a  cow,  so 
he  drove  his  cow  home.  He  was 
feeding  and  his  wife  was  milking. 
The  man  noticed  she  did  not  chu 
well,  so  he  thout  she  must  be  sick. 
He  looked  into  its  mouth  and  seen 
she  had  no  teeth,  and  they  was  its 
upper  teeth,  too.  She  is  not  a  good 
cow,  he  told  his  wife,  I  will  drive 
her  back  to  the  farm.  So  he  said 
to  the  farmer :  My  dear  friend,  you 
have  re-com-end  me  a  poor  cow,  she 
has  no  teeth  in  front.  Then  the 
farmer  said,  "No  cows  has  upper 
front  teeth."  Then  they  both  laugh. 
The  man  drove  his  cow  home  and 
told  his  wife.  How  his  wife  laugh- 
ed. "You  foolish  fellow,"  his  wife 
cried. 

A  cow  IS  good  for  milk,  butter 
and  shoe  leather,  and  for  caffs. 

—  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  address- 
ed the  205  graduates  of  Ohio 
Northern  University  at  Ada,  July 
19. 

—  E.  W.  Patterson,  formerly  su- 
perintendent at  Wellston,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  at  Greenfield. 

—  An  applicant  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  recently  stated  in  writing 
that  "Shakespeare  was  born  at 
Stratford-on-a-Farm." 

—  Supt.    D.    L.    Hines,    of    the 


Madison  township?  Pickaway  Co., 
schools,  has  been  re-elected  and 
salary  increased  to  $80  per  month. 
The  salaries  of  all  teachers  in  the 
township  have  been  increased.  A 
class  of  nine  graduated  May  21. 

—  Supt.  J.  C.  Seemann,  of  Ver- 
milion, has  been  re-elected  and  sal- 
ary increased  from  $900  to  $1,000. 
Prin.  A.  L.  Irey  was  also  re-elected 
and  salary  increased  from  $60  to 
$67.50.  The  salar>'  of  grade  teach- 
ers was  increased  from  $40  to  $45, 
"And  they  lived  happy  ever  after." 

—  Prin.  T.  Otto  Williams,  of  the 
Circleville  high  school,  has  been  re- 
elected and  salary  advanced  to 
$1,330. 

—  O.  G.  Thomas,  agent  for  Al- 
lyn  &  Bacon,  is  developing  great 
musical  powers  owing  to  constant 

'  practice  in  singing  lullabys. 

— Prin.  H.  Claude  Dieterich,  of 
the  Bowling  Green  high  school,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  place  in  the  To- 
ledo high  school  at  a  higher  salary. 

—  Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins,  of  New- 
ark, has  appointed  C.  L.  Scott. and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Thornton,  of  Gran- 
ville, as  teachers  in  the  Ne%vark 
schools. 

—  C.  E.  Craig  has  been  induced 
to  remain  in  the  Marietta  high 
school  for  another  year.  Hfs  sal- 
ary is  $700. 

—  Miss  Lillian  Patterson  has  re- 
signed the  principalship  of  the  Wal- 
bridge  school,  Toledo,  by  reason  of 
her  marriage  in  June. 
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—  The  Cincinnati  board  of  edu-i 
caticm  have  five  buildings  in  course 
of  construction,  two  of  which  will 
cost  $200,000  each.  Fourteen  more 
kindergartens  will  be  organized 
next  year.  Manual  training  and 
domestic  science  will  be  placed  in 
all  grammar  school  buildings  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000.  The  present  corps 
of  eight  teachers  will  be  increased 
to  twelve.  The  two  evening  high 
schools  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
state  that  rank  as  first  grade.  Uni- 
versity graduates  with  pedagogical 
training  are  placed  on  the  preferred 
list.  As  the  supply  is  greater  than 
the  demand,  it  is  probable  that  only 
university  graduates  need  apply. 
Salaries  range  from  $450  to  $850, 
and  of  principals  from  $1,500  to 
$2,000. 

—  The  Coventry  Tp.  (Summit 
Co.)  board  of  education  have  elect-- 
ed  the  following  teachers :  Princi- 
pal M.  Brown,  Miss  Blanche  Jobe, 
Miss  Lida  Botzum,  Miss  Dora  Sem- 
ler.  Miss  Effie  Jobe,  Miss  Margaret 
Keenan,  Miss  Edna  Porter,  J.  W. 
Kline,  Henry  Dice,  H.  E.  Cormany, 
Ray  Sellars,  and  Miss  Julia  Witner. 
Miss  Witner  will  teach  the  music. 
The  length  of  term  is  nine  months. 
The  minimum  salary  is  $46  and  the 
maximum  $77, 

—  W.  C.  Brashares  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  principalship  of  the 
Lancaster  high  school  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Prin.  Seth  Hayes,  who 
goes  into  the  new  Dayton  high 
school. 

—  Supt.  J.  E.   Clark  completed 


his  eleventh  and  final  year  at  Scio 
by  graduating  a  class  of  eight  boys 
and  five  girls.  He  now  goes  tO' 
Caldwell  and  will  be  heard  from. 
in  that  field  very  soon. 

—  John  D.  Harlor,  of  East  High. 
School,  Columbus,  will  have  charge 
of  the  work  in  mathematics  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  night  school  next  year. 

—  The  Barnesville  board  of  edu- 
cation increased  salaries  of  all  the 
teachers.  The  following  were  re- 
elected to  their  positions  in  the  high 
school:  Prin.  A.  J.  Gerber,  Mrs. 
M.  O.  Yarnell,  Assistant  Principal, 
Miss  Verna  Kennon,  mathematics, 
and  Miss  Emma  Laughlin,  English, 
and  science. 

—  F.  L.  Berger  has  been  re-elect-' 
ed  assistant  in  the  high  school  at 
Johnstown  with  an  increase  in  sal- 
ary of  ten  dollars  a  month. 

—  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Brown  has  been, 
re-elected  superintendent  of  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  Columbus- 
foi-  the  full  term  of  four  years. 

—  Supt.  Wm.  Beachler,  of  New 
Bremen,  has  accepted  a  position  in: 
the  schools  of  Decatur,  Ind. 

—  Supt.  E.  O.  McCowen  has  re- 
signed his  two  years'  contract  at. 
Proctorville  to  accept  the  superin- 
tendency  at  Wheelersburg  on  a  like 
contract. 

—  Inspector  Hughes,  of  Toron- 
to, Canada,  gave  the  Miami  Uni- 
versity summer  school  students  a 
feast  of  good  things  during  the 
week  he  was  present. 
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—  Hon,  Scott  Bonham,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, addressed  the  students  at 
Miami  July  4th,  and  School  Com- 
missioner Jones  gave  an  address 
July  16. 

—  R.  W.  HiU,  of  Dunkirk,  has 
been  elected  to  teach  in  the  gram- 
mar department  at  Johnstown. 

—  C.  M.  Layton  has  been,  elected 
assistant  in  the  high  school  at  Han- 
over and  will  also  have  charge  of 
music  in  the  schools. 

—  The  Miami  University  sum- 
mer school  had  ■606  students  en- 
rolled July  6  —  with  more  on  the 
way.  The  classes  were  reduced  to 
moderate  size  so  as  to  have  regular 
class  work  done. 

—  Dr.  T.  S.  Lowden,  of  Clark 
University,  delivered  a  series  of 
Jectures  on  Child-Pedagogy  before 
the  students  of  Marietta  College 
summer  school. 

—  After  hearing  Dr.  Brumbaugh 
all  who  were  at  the  Put-in-Bay 
meeting  will  want  to  read  his  "Sto- 
ries of  Pennsylvania,"  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

—  S.  J.  Lafferty,  formerly  super- 
intendent at  Johnsville,  who  has 
been  attending  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity the  past  year,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  at  Alexandria. 

—  Miss  Mabel  Holt,  of  Colum- 
Tdus,  who  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  University  a  year  ago,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Porto  Rico. 


—  The  Marietta  College  summer 
school  had  140  enrolled  July  6,  and 
this  nurnber  was  largely  increased 
by  those  who  attended  the  Sunday 
School  Institute,  which  opened  July 

— Mrs.  Elva  Pennell,  Miss  Grace 
Hart,  and  Miss  Florence  Nickels 
have  been  appointed  ward  teachers 
in  Toledo,  Miss  Emma  Glaser 
manual  training,  and  Miss  Isabel 
Wheeler  and  H.  C.  -Dieterich  high 
school  teachers. 

—  Prin.  H.  E.  Giles,  of  the  Ken- 
ton high  school,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  like  place  at  Kenawee,  111. 

—  A  very  keen  and  philosophical 
school  man  of  Ohio  says  that  for 
young  teachers  to  rely  upon  bodes 
of  questions  and  answers  is  about 
the  same  as  trying  to  get  an  educa- 
tion at  a  pawn  shop. 

—  Charles  Brooks,  of  Mineral 
Ridge,  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  new  grammar  school  building  at 
Girard  at  $60  per  month. 

—  H.  E.  Weaver  has  been  elect- 
ed teacher  of  writing  in  the  schools 
of  Girard,  and  Miss  Mary  Frack 
and  Miss  Lillian  Wormer  as  regu- 
lar teachers.  The  ladies  receive  $35 
per  month  —  which  is  five  dollars 
less  than  the  law  allpws. 

—  Supt.  C.  T.  Coates,  of  Pom- 
eroy,  had  18  graduates  of  his  school 
in  college  work  the  past  year.  Otic 
of  these,  Norman  Geyer,  graduated 
at  Delaware  and  was  honored  with 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  the  same 
time. 
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—  Wade  Ely  has  been  elected  su- 
perintendent at  Racine  for  a  term 
of  three  years. 

—  Raymond  Kleinhen  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Columbus 
Avenue  School  at  Fostoria,  suc- 
ceeding L.  J.  Holzworth,  who  be- 
comes principal  of  the  Crocker 
Street  building. 

—  Supt.  D.  D.  Jackson,  of  Mala- 
ga, has  been  re-elected  and  his  sal- 
ary comfortably  increased. 

—  Supt.  S.  V.  Cox,  of  Claring- 
ton,  has  been  re-elected,  which 
^hows  that  they  secured  the  right 
man. 

—  Miss  Caroline  Scott,  of  South 
High  School,  Columbus,  is  reveling 
in  the  delights  of  Lakeside  during 
the  heated  term. 

—  The  July  number  of  the 
Monthly  is  certainly  worth  a  big 
round  dollar  to  every  teacher  who 
will  read  it  from  cover  to  cover 
and  try  to  catch  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress that  is  shown. 

—  The  following  teachers  have 
been  selected  for  the  new  high 
school  at  Dayton  over  which  Prin. 
George  Buck  will  preside:  J.  C. 
Boldt,  from  Anderson  (Ind.)  high 
school,  a  graduate  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity; Seth  Hayes,  Lancaster 
high  school,  a  graduate  of  O.  S.  U., 
will  have  charge  of  science;  Chas. 
B.  5ayre,  of  Zanesville  high  school, 
a  graduate  of  O.  S;  U.,  Latin  and 
history;  W.  C.  Sayrs,  graduate  of 
Haverford    College,    will    do   lan- 


guage work;  S.  J.  Brandenberg,  a 
graduate  of  Miami,  will  teach  his- 
tory; Miss  Efl&e  McKinney,  of 
Greenville  high  school,  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  will  teach  Latin ; 
Miss  Clara  Pagenstecher,  of  Akron 
high  school,  a  graduate  of  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  will  teach  Ger- 
man; Miss  Winifred  Ryder,  of 
Middletown  high  school,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Oberlin,  will  have  charge  of 
work  in  English.  All  these  teach- 
ers have  been  selected  because  of 
well  attested  proficiency  in  their 
special  lines  and  Prin.  Buck  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  strength 
of  his  corps. 

— Supt.  C.  S.  McVey,  of  Woods- 
field,  has  been  re-elected  and  his 
salary  substantially  increased. 

—  The  teachers  of  Jackson  Tp., 
Monroe  Co.,  have  been  elected  on 
the  following  salary  schedule: 
Holders  of  five  or  eight  years'  cer- 
tificate, $50  per  month ;  three  years' 
certificate,  $45;  less  than  three 
years*  certificate,  $42.50.  This  is  a 
good  way  of  putting  a  premium 
upon  good  preparation. 

—  Miss  Daisy  Charters.  Miss 
Carrie  Shoemaker,  and  Miss  Ida 
Clark,  of  the  Columbus  schools,  are 
touring  Europe  together  this  sum- 
mer. 

—  W.  E.  Kershtier  holds  a  mem- 
bership card  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion this  year,  but  his  name  did  not 
appear  on  the  roll.  Supt.  York  re- 
ports more  dollars  than  names. 
There  are  possibly  28  or  30  who 
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will  not  find  their  names  on  the 
roll.  Let  these  report  and  we  shall 
.see  to  it  that  they  are  recorded. 

—  Supt.   O.   H.   Magly,   of  the 
Lakeside    Assembly,    is    having    a 

.good  season.  Teachers  find  this  a 
delightful  place  for  pleasure  and 
profit  and  the  management  of  Supt. 
Magly  is  such  as  to  inspire  the 
greatest  confidence.  He  is  furnish- 
ing high  grade  attractions  and 
many  of  them. 

—  It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  deliver  the  commence- 
ment address  at  the  North  Carolina 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, located  at  Greensboro,  May 
29.  The  president  of  this  splendid 
institution,  with  its  faculty  of  forty 
members  and  a  student  body  of  five 
hundred  is  Charles  D.  Mclver, 
^hose  efficient  service  in  the  cause 
of  education  in  "The  Old  North 
State"  has  given  him  a  national 
reputation.  The  standard  of  schol- 
arship is  high  and  the  influence  of 
this  college  for  women  is  a  power- 
ful factor  in  the  rapidly  developing 
educational  sentiment  of  the  state. 
Twenty-two  young  women  received 
their  diplomas  and,  following  a 
beautiful  custom,  each  graduate 
was  also  presented  with  a  hand- 
somely bound  Bible  and  a  volume 
containing  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  arid  of  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  —  their  moral  and 
civic  guides  through  life.  The 
graduating  essays,  six  of  whidi 
were  presented  to  a  large  audience 
on  the  evening  preceding  the  com- 


mencement day  exercises,  were  re- 
markable in  two  particulars  —  the 
subjects  were  of  such  a  character 
as  to  be  comprehended  by  the  writ- 
ers and  the  language  used  was  such 
as  could  be  understood  by  the  audi- 
ence. 

—  R.  W.  Mitchell  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  principalship  of  the 
high  school  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  and 
has  had  a  substantial  increase  in 
his  salary.  He  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  recognition. 

—  The  Miami  Valley  Chautau- 
qua opens  July  20  and  closes  Au- 
gust 6.  It  is  remarkably  successful 
under  the  wise  management  of  Gen- 
eral Manager  F.  Gillum  CrcHner. 
The  O.  T.  R.  C.  and  County  Insti- 
tute Departments  are  among  the 
numerous  excellent  features. 

—  Commencement  week  at  Car- 
thage was  a  great  success  and  all 
the  pupils  and  patrons  are  loud  in 
their  praises  of  Supt.  Charles  A. 
Wilson,  who  has  stirred  the  com- 
munity to  a  high  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm in  educational  affairs. 

—  H.  C.  Dollison  is  now  the 
manager  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  Keystone  View  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.  From  every  source  come 
strong  endorsements  of  their  stere- 
opticon  views,  which  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  invaluable  helps  in 
the  study  of  industrial  and  social 
geography. 

—  The  recent  death  of  Attorney 
S.  A.  Dickson,  of  Dayton,  brought 
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-deep  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  all 
who  knew  him.  Many  will  remem- 
ber him  as  superintendent  of  the  O. 
S.  &  S.  O.  Home  schools.    He  was 


Board  of  Control  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  are  Miss 
Lura  B.  Kean,  Wooster;  Supt.  C. 
E.  Carey,  Warren,  and  Supt.  Wm. 


C.    E.    CAREY 


^  manly  man  in  every  particular  and 
was  successful  in  all  that  he  under- 
-took  to  do. 

—  The  three  new  members  of  the 


McK.  Vance,  Delaware,  and  they 
are  all  admirably  fitted  for  the 
work. 

—  Miss  Clara  Maetzel,  of  South 
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High  School,  Columbus,  and  Miss 
Ada  and  Nellie  Skinner,  of  North 
High  School,  are  spending  their  va- 
cation together  in  Europe. 

—  Supt.  W.  A.  Hiscox,  of  La 
Grange,  has  been  elected  to  the  su- 
perintendency  at  Hudson,  a  distinct 
promotion. 

—  The  Schoolmasters'  Confer- 
ence at  the  Ohio  University  summer 
school  during  the  week  of  July  23 
discussed  the  following  topics:,  i. 
Recent  and  Prospective  School  Leg- 
islation. 2.  The  Rural  School 
Problem.  3.  The  State  Normal 
Schools.  4.  The  Certification  of 
Teachers.  5.  State  and  Local  Sup- 
port for  Schools.  6.  The  High 
School  Course  of  Study.  7.  A 
State  System  of  Education.  8.  The 
Teachers*  Institute  as  a  Means  of 
Professional  Advancement. 

—  Supt.  W.  O.  Lambert  and  the 
entire  corps  of  teachers  have  been 
re-elected  at  Lisbon  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

—  F.  S.  Blue,  of  Cleveland,  will 
have  charge  of  the  commercial  work 
in  South  High  School,  Columbus, 
next  year. 

—  Arthur  Leonard,  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College,  comes  out  from 
Vermont  to  take  a  place  in  Central 
High  School,  Columbus. 

—  Of  the  303  graduates  at  Yale 
in  Tune  eleven  were  prepared  at 
Lebanon,  and  of  these  ten  had  hon- 
ors. Ten  members  of  the  class  were 
elected  members  of  the  Phi  Beta 


Kappa   society   and   of   these   ten 
three  are  Lebanon  men. 

—  Supt.  \V.  A.  Matheny,  of  Sar- 
dis,  has  been  re-elected  at  an  in- 
creased salary.  He  and  all  his  teach- 
ers are  attending  summer  school  at 
Ohio  University. 

—  R.  R.  Robinson,  a  graduate  of 
the  National  Normal  University  at 
Lebanon,  has  been  elected  principal 
at  Stafford. 

—  Supt.  C.  L.  Martzolff,  of  New 
Lexington,  gave  the  county  Patter- 
son address  at  Woodsfield,  July  14. 

—  Jay  Taggart  has  been  elected 
principal  at  Jerusalem  at  a  good 
salary.  He'll  have  to  learn  to  sing 
'The  Holy  City.'' 

—  Miss  Gertrude  Sprague,  of 
Baltimore,  O.,  will  do  third  grade 
work  in  Massillon  next  year. 

—  Horace  A.  Stokes,  formerly 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Dela- 
ware, and  Miss  Mary  Clingan, 
teacher  of  Latin  in  the  high  school, 
were  united  in  marriage,  July  4th. 

—  James  Collin  has  resigned  his 
position  in  the  Massillon  high 
school  to  accept  a  similar  place  at 
Lake  wood. 

—  Prin.  M.  A.  Henson,  of  the 
Gallipolis  high  school,  has  accepted 
the  principalship  of  the  high  school 
at  Jackson. 

—  Miss  Esther  Treudley,  of  Ath- 
ens, will  have  charge  of  the  work 
in  history  in  the  Massillon  high 
school  next  vear,  and  Miss  Emraa 
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S.  Lowe,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  the 
rhetoricals  and  part  of  the  English. 
Miss  Treudley  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  Miss 
Lowe  of  RadcliflFe. 

—  B.  E.  Richardson,  of  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  and  Mrs.  Richardson 
went  to  Put-in-Bay  accompanied 
by  a  new  trunk.  Upon  their  arrival 
they  found  the  new  trunk  decked 
out  in  ribbons  and  placards,  stating 
that  they  had  been  recently  and  hap- 
pily married.  The  word  "happily" 
is  good,  but  "recently"  is  rather 
anachronistic. 

—  Prin.  Charles  Kime,  of  the 
Lincoln  School  in  Mingo  Junction, 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
high  school  to  succeed  Prin.  Max 
Roth,  who  has  resigned  to  complete 
his  course  in  Ohio  State  University. 
The  position  pays  $90  per  month. 

—  Prin.  Ora  K.  Probasco,  of  the 
Versailles  high  school,  has  been  re- 
elected. He  will  devote  the  vaca- 
tion to  study  at  Ada,  where  he  com- 
pleted two  courses  last  summer. 

—  Ten  teachers  in  the  schools  of 
Mingo  Junction  had  their  salaries 
increased.  The  average  of  the  sal- 
aries now  is  $56.00,  not  including 
salaries  of  superintendent  and  prin- 
cipals. 

—  Supt.  1.  N.  Keyser,  of  Urbana, 
has  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  One  element  of 
strength  in  Supt.  Keyser's  adminis- 
tration is  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
fail  to  commend  good  work  and 
the  teachers  appreciate  it. 


-^  The  new  teachers  in  the  corps 
at  Mingo  Junction  are  W.  D.  Mes- 
"serly,  Clarington ;  Julia  A.  Weaver, 
Woodsfield ;  Julia  Baer,  Greentown, 
and  Katharine  Pierce,  Newton 
Falls. 

—  Prin.  Seth  Hayes,  of  the  Lan- 
caster high  school,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  new  Dayton  high 
school  with  Principal  George  Buck. 

—  Supt.  Wilson  Hawkins,  of 
Mingo  Junction>  is  rejoicing  in  the 
prospect  of  a  new  $60,000  building 
in  the  near  future.  His  salary  has 
been  increased  from  $1,500  to 
$1,800,  and  this  fact  may  be  cred- 
ited to  his  good  work  and  noble 
spirit. 

—  Miss  Edith  Bell,  of  Central 
High  School,  Columbus,  has  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
and  will  take  a  much  needed  rest. 

—  Under  the  benign  influence  of 
Supt.  N.  E.  Hutchinson,  the  board 
of  education  of  Kenton  has  added 
$1,500  to  the  salaries  of  teachers. 
The  average  salary  of  grade  teach- 
ers will  be  $44.30  next  year.  The 
lady  assistants  in  the  high  school 
will  receive  $65,  as  against  $40  to 
$55  two  years  ago.  The  salary  of 
T.  C.  Ferguson  was  increased  to 
$100  per  month  and  that  of  Prin. 
Ellis  was  increased  from  $70  to. 
$80.  Miss  Bess  Stevenson,  of  Ken- 
ton, was  elected  to  a  vacancy. 

—  Supt.  Alva  B.  Hall,  of  Byes- 
ville,  has  been  elected  to  the  super- 
intendency  at  Williamsport  at  $i00i 
per  month. 
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—  Supt.  J.  F.  Henderson,  of  Mc- 
Arthur,has  been  elected  at  Waverly 
at  $i,ooo.  He  received  two  elec- 
tions the  same  evening  at  the  same 
salary,  but  accepted  Waverly  before 
notice  of  the  other  election  reached 
him. 

—  Miss  Mabel  Kutz,  of  Colum- 
tus,  will  teach  in  the  high  school 
at  East  Palestine  the  coming  year. 

—  C.  R.  Weinland,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Otterbein  in  June,  has 
been  elected  to  a  position  in  the 
Newark  high  school  at  $800. 

—  Supt.  Earl  T.  Osbom,  of  Sum- 
mit, has  been  re-elected  and  his  sal- 
ary increased  to  $75  per  month. 
During  the  year  there  has  been  a 
marvelous  growth  of  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  good  schools. 

—  Supt.  Chauncey  Lawrence,  of 
Waverly.  has  been  elected  to  th# 
superintendency  at  Hilliard .  at 
$1,000.  He  is  one  of  the  promis- 
ing young  school  men  of  Ohio. 

—  Prin.  John  S.  Alan,  of  the  Mt. 
Vernon  high  school,  has  been  re- 
elected and  $300  added  to  his  sal- 
ary.   They  like  him. 

—  Supt.  S.  M.  Glenn,  Jr.,  of  Hu- 
ron, rejoices  in  an  advance  in  sal- 
aries all  along  the  line  for  his  teach- 
ers and  is  grateful  for  the  passage 
of  the  minimum  salary  law.  First 
and  eighth  grade  teachers  will  re- 
ceive $47.50  and  other  grade  teach- 
ers $42.50.  He  graduated  four 
June  15,  and  Supt.  H.  B.  Williams 
gave  the  address. 


—  Supt.  E.  B.  Cox,  of  Xenia,  ad- 
dressed the  seven  graduates  at  the 
Woodstock  commencement  and  won 
strong  words  of  praise.  Supt.  M. 
A.  Brown  is  spending  his  vacation 
at  New  Madison. 

—  Supt.  R.  J.  Kiefer,  of  Upper 
Sandusky,  is  spending  the  summer 
at  Chicago  University,  taking  work 
under  Professors  Butler,  Jackman, 
Van  Sickle  and  Sisson.  In  addition 
to  other  lines  of  work  he  is  making 
a  study  of  the  history  of  'education 
in  the  United  States,  England  and 
Germany.  He  is  the  sort  of  pro- 
gressive man  that  honors  Ohio. 

—  The  following  teachers  of  the 
Kent  schools  have  been  re-elected 
at  the  salary  given.  These  salaries 
are  higher  than  those  of  last  year, 
the  increases  ranging  from  $50  to 
$100:  Central  School  —  Amy  I. 
Herriff,  high  school  principal,  $900; 
Grace  Stambaugh,  assistant  princi- 
pal, $650;  Leona  Reed,  assistant 
principal ,  $575 ;  Sophie  Sawyer, 
first  year  high  school,  $650;  Cora 
E.  Myers,  A  grammar,  $500;  E. 
Lou  Warner,  B  and  C  grammar, 
$500;  Myrtle  Johnson,  C  and  D 
grammar,  $500;  Carrie  B.  Saw- 
yer, A  and  B  primary,  $475 ;  Myrtle 
Beckwith,  B  and  C  primary,  $400; 
Bessie  Creager,  B  primary,  $450. 
DTeyster  School  —  C.  S.  Jenkins, 
principal  and  B  and  C  grammar, 
$750;  Mrs.  Adda  Garrison,  D 
grammar  and  A  primary,  $500; 
Mary  Donaha,  B  and  C  primary, 
$450 ;  Metta  Olin,  D  primary,  $400. 
South  School — E.  E.  Carrier,  prin-      | 
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cipal,  $850;  Rose  Green,  A  and  C 
grammar,  $500;  Belle  M.  Holden, 
D  grammar  and  A  primary,  $500; 
Julia  F.  McMahon,  A  and  B  pri- 
mary, $450;  Georgie  Davis,  C  and 
D  primary,  $425 ;  Hattie  Garrison, 
D  primary,  $400.  Special  —  F.  B. 
Jagger,  music,  two  days  per  week, 
$450. 

—  Supt.  Van  Cleve  and  Principal 
Maurer  wore  their  best  clothes, 
their  white  neckties,  and  flowers  in 
their  lapels  June  7  —  for  on  that 
date  the  auditorium  of  the  new 
Wells  High  School  was  used  for  the 
first  time.  The  twenty-two  young 
people  who  graduated  no  doubt  feel 
honored  in  thus  dedicating  this  part 
of  their  elegant  new  building. 

—  Supt.  A.  B.  Stutzman,  of 
Kent,  wa6  the  orator  at  the  Me- 
morial Day  exercises  and  delivered 
an  address  that  was  eloquent,  patri- 
otic, and  replete  with  fine  literary 
touches. 

—  The  Lorain  high  school  gradu- 
ates scored  a  marked  success  at 
commencement  June  6,  in  conduct- 
ing a  mock  national  convention.  As 
a  commencement  exercise  it  was  de- 
cidedly unique  and  was  carried 
through  without  a  hitch,  thus  re- 
flecting great  credit  upon  the  class 
and  also  upon  the  teachers,  Prin.  D. 
I,  Boone  and  his  assistants. 

— The  Journal  of  Jamestown  de- 
voted a  full  page  to  the  commence- 
xnent  exercises,  giving  the  orations 
of  the  nine  graduates.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  occasion  must  have 
been  grateful  to  Supt.  Geo.  Eckerle. 


—  Supt.  F.  Linton  ana  Frin.  W. 
M.  Hannum,  of  Salineville,  gradu- 
ated four  girls  and  two  boys  June 
I.  Prof.  Frank  S.  Fox,  of  Colum- 
bus, delivered  the  address.  Supt. 
and  Mrs.  Linton  gave  a  delightful 
reception  to  the  graduates  and  Ju- 
niors and  the  entire  commencement 
season  was  full  of  good  things.  The 
local  paper  contained  a  full  account 
with  good  cuts  of  the  superintend- 
ent, principal,  assistant  principal, 
speaker,  and  class. 

—  Supt.  F.  E.  Reynolds,  of  De- 
fiance, has  been  re-elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years  and  the  local 
press  gives  him  unstinted  praise  for 
his  excellent  conduct  of  the  schools. 
He  was  engaged  by  Defiance  Col- 
lege to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  summer  term. 

—  Miss  Katherine  Bums,  of 
Wellston,  has  been  elected  to  a 
place  in  Central  High  School,  Co- 
lumbus. 

—  Supt.  E.  B.  Cox  and  Prin.  G. 
J.  Graham,  of  Xenia,  started  in  on 
commencement  exercises  at  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  12. 
There  were  twenty-eight  orations 
and  we  infer  that  the  program  has 
beeit  concluded  by  this  time. 

—  Supt.  F.  W.  Wenner,  of  Mar- 
tins Ferry,  graduated  four  boys  and 
ten  girls  May  31st. 

—  Supt.  D.  E.  Black,  of  Prairie 
Depot,  had  the  pleasure  of  graduat- 
ing  his  son,  Dale  W.,  May  16.  This 
son  was  fifteen  years  of  age  at  that 
time. 
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—  Miss  Sabina  E.  Cherrington, 
principal  of  the  Coal  ton  high 
school,  is  spending  her  vacation  do- 
ing advanced  work  in  Ohio  Univer- 
sity. 

—  Supt.  John  Davison,  of  Lima, 
had  a  most  successful  year.  The 
high  school  was  larger  by  about 
ICG  than  ever  before  and  will  be 
still  larger  next  year.  A  class  of, 
55  graduated,  and  all  is  well  at 
Lima. 

—  Miss  Macra  E.  Palm,  one  of 
Coshocton's  most  successful  pri- 
mary teachers,  has  been  employed 
as  teacher  in  the  Model  School  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Miss  Palm  is  untiring  in  her  efforts 
and  the  future  promises  her  a  lead- 
ing place  in  the  state  in  her  line  of 
work. 

—  Supt.  J.  Reuben  Beachler,  of 
Eaton,  has  had  honors  showered 
upon  him  this  summer.  He  was 
given  his  A.  B.  degree  by  Earlham 
College  in  June  and  re-elected 
unanimously  for  three  years  about 
the  same  time.  He  is  devoting  his 
vacation  to  advanced  study  at  Har- 
vard. 

— The  Sentinel  of  South  Charles- 
ton has  this  to  say:  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  Supt.  W. 
T.  Trump  and  his  staff  of  excellent 
teachers.  They  have  labored  earn- 
estly and  well,  and  we  assure  them 
that  the  patrons  of  the  school  rec- 
oernize  it  and  that  their  efforts  are 
appreciated.  The  entire  year  has 
-passed   without  the   least   sign   of 


friction,  while  the  public  confident- 
ly feels  that  the  coming  year  will 
turn  out  well. 

—  Supt.  W.  M.  Henderson,  of 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  has  been  re- 
elected for  the  fourth  year.  His 
salary  is  $1,200  and  he  earns  it  by 
his  faithful  and  efficient  work. 

— A  shoe  store  in  Dayton  has  this 
sign :  "Our  grand  and  intelligently 
selected  stock  is  superbly  and  enor- 
mously large."  Supt.  Carr  is  evi- 
dently wielding  influence. 

—  C.  M.  Bookman,  of  the  New- 
ark high  school,  has  been  elected  to 
a  position  in  Central  High  School, 
Columbus. 

—  Miss  Anna  Jenkins  and  Miss 
Helen  Griffiths,  of  the  Coalton 
schools,  have  been  attending  Rio 
Grande  College  during  a  part  of  the 
spring  and  all  of  the  summer  term. 
This  is  the  sort  of  progress  that 
will  receive  recognition. 

—  W.  W.  Wager,  of  the  Canton 
high  school,  will  teach  the  cora'- 
ing  year  in  Central  High  School, 
Columbus. 

—  Miss  Carrie  E.  Shriber,  of 
Barberton,  has  been  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school  at  Carrollton 
to  succeed  Prin.  J.  R.  Kail,  who 
goes  to  Dell  Roy  as  superintendent. 

—  Supt.  W.  A.  Forsythe  has  been 
re-elected  at  Malvern.  The  high 
school  has  been  advanced  to  second 
grade  through  his  efforts. 

—  Orange  township,  Carroll  Co.. 
is    erecting   a    $5,000   buildings    at 
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Lecsville.  Supt  J.  G.  Herron  has 
been  in  charge  of  these  schools  for 
three  years  and  has  been  re-elected. 

—  C  C.  Sheward  has  been  elected 
principfal  of  the  Goldsboro  schools. 
He  is  devoting  his  vacation  to  work 
in  Ohio  University. 

—  A.  C.  D.  Metzger,  who  was 
teaching  in  the  Kenyon  Military 
Academy  at  the  time  of  the  fire, 
will  teach  next  year  in  South  High 
School,  Columbus. 

—  Supt.  R  E.  Tope,  of  Oak  Hill, 
has  been  elected  to  a  desirable  po- 
sition in  Oklahoma.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  examiners 
of  Jackson  county  for  three  years 
past.  The  best  wishes  of  his  many 
Ohio  friends  go  with  him  to  his 
new  field. 

— Supt.  I.  B.  Wagner,  of  Sher- 
odsville,  has  been  re-elected  for  the 
fourth  year  and  his  salary  in- 
creased. 

— Miss  Ella  Ketter  and  Miss 
Edith  Brohard,  two  of  the  very  ef- 
ficient teachers  of  Coalton,  are  at- 
tending the  summer  term  at  Ohio 
Universiy. 

—Supt.  O.  O.  Fisher,  of  Millers- 
burg,  has  been  re-elected  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  his  good  work. 

—  Frank  Maple  will  have  charge 
of  the  high  school  at  Fairview 
again  next  year. 

— A.  A.  Burkey  has  been  elected 
principal  at  Holmesville  to  succeed 
Prin.  L.  H.  Kaser,  who  has  re- 
signed. 


—  Miss  Warden,  of  Wooster, 
will  succeed  Miss  Myers  as  teacher 
of  language  at  Millersburg. 

—  Hon.  John  A.  McDowell  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
teachers  in  the  Wooster  summer 
school. 

—  Supt.  E.  L.  Mendenhall,  of 
the  "Home"  school,  Xenia,  gradu- 
ated a  class  of  52  June  20  . 

— Delphos  teachers  rejoice  be- 
cause all  were  re-elected  and  their 
salaries  increased.  The  average, 
not  including  principals,  is  $45.30; 
including  principals,  $51.20;  and 
for  high  school,  $73.30.  The  high 
school  last  year  enrolled  1 10,  an  in- 
crease of  42  per  cent,  over  preced- 
ing year.  Teachers  are  attending 
summer  schools  at  Harvard,  Lima 
College,  Miami  and  one  in  the 
South. 

—  Holmes  county  teachers  im- 
prove every  opportunity  to  make 
themselves  more  proficient  in  their 
work.  Almost  one-third  of  them 
are  attending  the  Wooster  summer 
school. 

—  D.  W.  Williams  has  "made 
good"  as  superintendent  at  Syra- 
cuse, as  shown  by  a  re-election. 

—  Herbert  O.  Williams,  formerly 
a  teacher  in  Columbus,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the 
high  school  at  Redlands,  California. 
He  will  soon  take  a  place  among 
the  Benedicts,  also. 

—  J.  A.  Harlor,  agent  for  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  underwent  an  op- 
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eration  for  appendicitis  July  lo, 
and,  at  this  writing,  is  progressing 
favorably.  He  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  many  kindnesses  at  the  hands 
of  the  book  men  of  all  companies. 

—  The  following  teachers  of  the 
Wauseon  public  schools  have  been 
employed:  Superintendent,  C.  J. 
Biery ;  principal,  H.  O.  Hannah ;  as- 
sistant. Miss  Orille  Eastman;  mu- 
sic, F.  A.  Tubbs;  Harry  Lenhart, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Bartlett,  Miss  Carrie. 
Van  Schoick,  Miss  Flora  Ames, 
Miss  Florine  Files,  Miss  DoUie 
Boon,  Miss  Stella  Bayes,  Miss  Em- 
ma Edgar,  Miss  Adda  De  Merritt, 
Miss  Bessie  Tedrow  and  Miss  Inez 
Barrett. 

— Miss  Mary  McDonald  has  been . 
added  to  the  corps  of  grade  teach- 
ers in  the  schools  of  Uhrichsville. 

—  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New 
York,  have  just  published  "The 
School  and  Its  Life,"  by  Dr.  Chas. 
B.  Gilbert,  formerly  superintendent 
at  Rochester.  Topics  that  to  all 
teachers  are  of  live,  daily  concern 
are  given  consideration  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters:  "The  Gradation 
and  Promotion  of  Pupils;"  "The 
Place  of  the  Teacher;"  "The  Free- 
dom of  the  Teacher ;"  "The  Devel- 
opment of  the  Teacher;"  "The 
Course  of  Study;"  "Teachers' 
Meetings."  No  less  valuable  are 
the  comprehensive  chapters  devoted 
to  the  attitude  and  functions  of  the 
superintendent  —  in  his  official  re- 
lationships with  boards  and  teach- 
ers and  in  his  social  position  in  the 
community.     The    supervisor,   the 


principal,  the  "special"  teacher  — 
all  these  are  timely  subjects,  treated 
in  the  light  of  common  sense  and 
varied  experience. 

—  Miss  Mary  Treudley,  of  Ath- 
ens, has  been  elected  teacher  of  La- 
tin and  German  in  the  high  school 
at  Uhrichsville  in  place  of  Miss 
Emily  Abbott,  resigned. 

—  Prin.  M.  Mulholland,  of  the 
Upper  Sandusky  high  school,  has 
been  elected  to  a  similar  position 
at  Defiance. 

— Hugh  R.  Smith,  who  taught  at 
Cambridge,  last  year,  has  been 
elected  to  the  principalship  of  the 
high  school  at  Barnesville. 

—  W.  L.  Guthrie  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  principalship  of  the 
Trenton  Avenue  building  at 
Uhrichsville  to  succeed  Prin.  R.  KL 
Furberg,  who  has  resigned. 

—  Prin.  W.  N.  Davis,  of  the  Oak 
Hill  High  School,  has  a  position 
with  the  Jackson  Sun  Publishing 
Co.  —  and,  as  yet,  has  no  definite 
plans  for  next  year. 

—  All  communications  regarding 
books  for  the  Reading  Circle  should 
be  addressed  to  W.  E.  Kershner, 
Business  Manager,  139  West  9th 
Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

—  Eugene  S.  Heath,  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  has  been  elected  teacher  of 
science  at  Bowling  Green.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Delaware. 

—  The  Bethel  Tp.  (Miami  Co.) 
high  school  will  conduct  a  $200 
lecture  course  the  coming  year. 
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—  Prin.  D.  H.  Sellars,  of  the 
Covington  high  school,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  Steele  High  School, 
Dayton. 

—  L.  L.  Johnson  goes  from  his 
work  as  a  student  in  Rio  Grande 
College  into  the  superintendency  at 
Proctorville  and  his  friends  prophe- 
sy success. 

—  The  Andover  board  of  educa- 
tion have  elected  the  following :  T. 
J.  Boyd,  P.  T.  Nelson,  Miss  Kate 
Pickett,  Miss  Retta  French  and 
Miss  Bernice  Tuttle. 

—  Improvement  is  the  order  of 
the  day  at  Tippecanoe  City.  The 
entire  building  is  being  made  to 
look  as  good  as  new. 

—  W.  F.  Shaw  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  principalship  of  the 
Bowling  Green  high  school  at  a 
salary  of  $900. 

—  The  Lorain  boiard  of  educa- 
tion h^ve  placed  an  order  for  sup- 
plies for  the  chemical  department 
to  the  amount  of  about  $400. 

—Miss  Anna  Fite  and  Miss  Etta 
Jacoby  have  been  elected  to  posi- 
tions in  the  high  school  at  Marion, 
which  is  their  home. 

—  The  board  of  Defiance  town- 
ship. Defiance  Co.,  have  elected  the 
following  teachers:  Lou  Bayliss, 
Mildred  Rock,  Chas.  Kintner,  Ber- 
tha Smith,  Clara  Garver,  Anna 
CConner,  Bessie  Miller,  Ora  Leh- 
man, George  Whetstone. 


—  Supt.  L.  J.  Bennett,  of  Cov- 
ington, and  Miss  Harwood,  a 
teacher,  were  married  in  )une  and 
the  world  is  bright. 

—  J.  D.  Marshall  has  been  re- 
elected assistant  principal  of  the 
Tippecai^oe  high  school  and  salary 
increased  $90. 

—  Miss  Odlin,  of  the  Coving- 
ton high  school,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  similar  position  at  Green- 
ville. 

—  A.  E.  Pollock,  a  graduate  of 
Wooster,  has  been  electd  to  a  posir 
tion  in  the  Bowling  Green  high 
school. 

— Supt;  S.  E.  Pearson  has  charge 
of  the  schools  of  Elizabeth,  Mon- 
roe, and  Staunton  townships,  Mi- 
ami county,  and  has  been  re-elected 
in  all  three. 

—  Supt.  M.  E.  Wilson,  of  Bain- 
bridge,  has  been  elected  to  the  su- 
perintendency at  Jeffersonville. 

—  Prof.  D.  A.  Ward,  of  Rio 
Grande  College,  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition as  teacher  of  physics  in  Mich- 
igan Military  Academy  at  Orchard 
Lake,  Mich.,  and  his  many  Ohio 
friends  wish  him  the  greatest  meas- 
ure of  success. 

—  Hon.  E.  A.  Jones,  Supt.  Dar- 
rell  Joyce  of  Hamilton,  Supt.  H.  R. 
McVay  of  Sidney,  and  Supt.  H.  H. 
Helter  of  Wapakoneta  led  the  dis- 
cussions on  various  topics  at  the 
Superintendents'  Conference  at  Mi- 
ami during  the  week  July  16-21. 
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—  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  puts  it  in 
this  wise: 

"God,  what  a  world!  if  meix  in 
street  and  mart 

Felt  that  same  kinship  of  the  hu- 
man heart 

Which  makes  them,  in  the  face  of 
flame  and  flood, 

Rise  to  the  meaning  of  true  broth- 
erhood." 

■ — Louis  A.  Weinland,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Otterbein,  has  been  elected, 
science  teacher  in  the  high  school 
at  Lancaster  and  Miss  Kate  Lowrie 
teacher  of  English. 

—  Supt.  C.  E.  Oliver,  of  East 
Palestine,  addressed  the  73  Patter- 
son graduates  of  Columbiana  Co. 
at  Lisbon,  July  28.  Supt.  F.  Lin- 
ton, of  Salineville,  had  charge  of 
the  arrangements. 

—  Prin.  Thompson,  of  the  Wash- 
ington C.  H.  high  school,  and  Miss 
Daisy  Creamer,  of  the  same  city, 
were  married  July  19.  We  extend 
to  them  our  cordial  congratulations. 

—  Miss  Florence  Hutchinson, 
daughter  of  Supt.  N.  E.  Hutchin- 
son, of  Kenton,  has  been  elected  to 
a  position  in  the  St.  Marys  high 
school.  Her  record  in  Ohio  State 
University  was  nothing  less  than 
brilliant  and  her  charming  person- 
ality will  win  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  and  pupils  from  the 
first  day. 


ma.  We  regret  to  lose  him  from 
Ohio,  for  he  is  a  school  man  who 
adorns  the  profession.  During  his 
incumbency  the  schools  of  Troy 
have  felt  the  influence  of  his  splen- 
did personality  and  have  gone 
steadily  upward  and  forward.  Our 
best  wishes  go  with  him  to  his  new 
field  of  work. 

—  Dale  R.  Smith  has  been  elect- 
ed teacher  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics in  the  Painesville  high 
school. 

—  The  new  teachers  at  Van 
Wert  are:  Miss  Myrtle  Palmer,  a 
graduate  of  the  Van  Wert  high 
school  and  nearly  two  years'  work 
in  the  Miami  Normal;  Miss  Jen- 
nie Wilkinson,  a  graduate  of  Van 
Wert  and  one  year  at  Oxford; 
Miss  Maude  Brown  and  Miss  Ella 
Frank,  both  Van  Wert  graduates 
and  having  successful  experience 
elsewhere;  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hauck,  a  graduate  of  Wittenbei^ 
with  successful  experience  in  the 
high  school  at  Defiance.  Eleven  of 
the  Van  Wert  corps  are  doing  work 
in  the  Normal  school  at  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  this  summer,  and  one  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

—  Miss  Olive  Ulm,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  the  eighth  grade  at  Mi- 
amisburg,  goes  to  Madisonville  the 
coming  year  to  fill  the  same  ix>si- 
tion  there. 


—  Supt.  R.  W.  Brown,  of  Troy,  —  Miss    Bertha    Urbansky,    for 

has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as      several  years  a  teacher  at  Piqua, 
editor  on  a  newspaper  in  Oklaho-      has  accepted  a  corresponding  posi- 
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lion  in  the  Madisonville  schools  for 
the  coming  yean 

—  Miss  Jessie  Strate,  a  teacher 
in  the  sixth  grade  at  Madisonville, 
"has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  and  will  devote  the  time  to 
study  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

—  An  excellent  equipment  in 
both, manual  training  and  domestic 
science  is  being  installed  in  the 
Madisonville  schools  this  summer. 

—  Prof.  Henry  Whitworth  has 
this  to  say  of  the  past  year  at  Ohio 
Northern  University  at  Ada : 

The  O.  N.  U.  at  Ada  has  just 
-closed  a  successful  year  under  the 
administration  of  the  new  presi- 
dent, Dr.  A.  E.  Smith. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
special  schools  and  Chautauquas  all 
over  the  state,  the  summer  school 
was  well  attended. 

Dr.  I.  P.  Tussing,  of  Chicago, 
and  Supt.  W.  R.  Richardson,  of 
Columbiana,  were  added  to  the  fac- 
ulty as  special  daily  instructors, 
whose  ability  was  enthusiastically 
•mentioned  by  their  large  classes. 

Special  and  serial  lectures  and 
addresses  were  given  by  speakers 
well  known  in  educational  and  po- 
litical circles:  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson, 
of  the  Ohio  Educational  Month- 
T.Y;  Hon.  F.  L.  Dustman,  of  the 
Toledo  Blade;  Dr.  Guy  Potter 
Benton,  of  Miami  University ;  Hon. 
E.  O.  Randall,  Supt.  Arthur  Pow- 
■ell  and  others  filled  up  the  interest-  ^ 
ing  program. 

The  O.  N.  U.  maintains  its  old 


time  push  and  enthusiasm.  The 
unique  features  which  have  made  it 
a  power  in  the  past  remain,  while 
some  changes  for  the  better  have 
been  made.  It  is  still  pre-eminently 
the  "poor  boy's"  school. 

At  the  last  examination  before 
the  State  Board,  all  the  applicants 
from  the  O.  N.  U.  College  of  Law 
successfully  "passed."  The  stu- 
dents from  the  College  of  Pharma- 
cy were  equally  successful  before 
the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

The  military  contest  this  year 
was  especially  fine,  and  the  inspec- 
tor reported  to  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment that  the  military  department 
of  the  O.  N.  U.  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

While  students  are  graduating 
all  through  the  year,  a  large  num- 
ber were  present  to  hear  Dr. 
Smith's  splendid  baccalaureate  ser- 
mon on  July  8. 

The  usual  oratorical,  musical, 
class-day  and  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  several'  colleges  closed 
up  the  lively  and  prosperous  year. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  delivered  a  mas- 
terly address  to  the  graduating 
glass  on  commencement  day. 

— The  sympathy  of  all  our  read- 
ers will  go  out  to  Supt.  C.  S. 
Wheaton  of  Port  Clinton  whose 
home  is  shrouded  in  sorrow  because 
of  the  drowning  of  his  son-in-law 
Mr.  Osborn  a  few  days  ago. 

— Prin.  John  S.  Alan  of  the  Mt. 
\^ernon  high  school,  with  a  party  of 
friends,  has  been  touring  Ohio  in 
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an  automobile  a  part  of  his  vaca- 
tion. 

—  The  attendance  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  summer  school  is 
almost  double  that  of  last  year  and 
the  indications  are  that  this  move- 
ment will  become  more  and  more 
popular. 

—  Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey  •  of 
Ironton  has  been  spending  his  vaca- 
tion rusticating  in  Adams  County 
— and,  presumably,  working  out 
speeches  for  the  institute  season. 

—  One  day  a  little  boy  came  to 
school  with  very  dirty  hands  and 
the  teacher  said  to  him : 

"Jamie,  I  wish  you  would  not 
come  to  school  with  your  hands 
soiled  that  way.  What  would  you 
say  if  I  came  to  school  with  soiled 
hands?" 

"I  wouldn't  say  anything,"  was 
the  prompt  reply.  "I'd  be  too 
polite." — West  Virginia  School 
Journal. 

—  The  Atlantic  Monthly  puts  it 
thus: 

"It  is,  indeed,  commonly  claimed 
that  study  of  a  subject  at  school 
will  awaken  a  love  for  it.  This  is 
the  common  cant  of  education.  It 
is  indulged  in  by  school  boards,  by 
hobby-riding  pedagogians,  by  teach- 
ers on  parade.  But  everybody 
knows  it  is  prate,  and  the  school 
boy  most  of  all.  He  does  not  learn 
to  love  anything  because  he  studies 
it  in  school,  but,  if  he  does  love 
anything  he  studies  there,  rt  is  be- 
cause of  his  own  natural  instinct 


for  it,  and  distinctly  in  spite  of  what 
he  is  made  to  do  with  it  in  school. 
This  charge  is  especially  applicable 
to  the  high  school.  Take  it,  for  in- 
stance, in  literature.  How  many 
learn  to  love  Homer?  What  boy 
carries  his  Aeneid  to  the  woods,  to 
read  unbeknown  to  his  teacher?  Or 
ask  an  intelligent  and  wide-awake 
boy —  not  a  crawling  high-grade 
seeker  after  marks — why  he  never 
reads  Shakespeare  at  home,  and  he 
will  reply,  'Because  I  get  enough 
of  him  in  school.'  This  is  the  atti- 
tude of  those  who  are  learning  to 
'love'  Shakespeare." 

—  The  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion is  rapidly  winning  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  better  conditions. 
Here  is  a  song  that  was  simg  at- 
the  recent  Street  Cleaning  Conven- 
tion in  Cincinnati: 
There's    a    change    in    Cincinnati, 

great  improvements  in  our  day; 
The  streets'  untidy  litter  with  the 

dirt  has  passed  away. 
We  children  pick  up  papers  even 

while  we  are  at  play — 
And  we  will  keep  right  on., 

CHORUS. 

Glory,  glory,  Hallelujah  f 
Glory,  glory.  Hallelujah  t 
Glory,  glory.  Hallelujah! 
And  we  will  keep  right  on. 
No  longer  will  you  see  a  child  fall 

helpless  in  the  street 
Because  some  slippery  peeling  has 

betrayed  his  trusting  feet; 
We  do  what  we  are  able  now   tc^ 
make  our  sidewalks  neat — 
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And'  we  will  keep  right  on. 
And  all  the  people  far  and  near,  in 

sunshine  or  in  rain, 
Rejoice  to  see  our  cleaner  streets, 

and  find  the  reason  plain ; 
We  children  take  a  hand  to  keep 
our  thoroughfares  so  clean — 
And  we  will  keep  right  on. 

—  The  Journal  of  Pedagogy 
says,  "American  Literary  Masters 
is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  on  Am- 
erican literature  in  existence.  It  is 
a  masterpiece  itself.  It  is  not  a 
mere  history  of  American  litera- 
ture; it  is  a  studx  of  the  men  who 
have  made  literature  and  of  the  lit- 
erature they  have  made." 

—  It  would  be  well  if  every 
teacher  in  Ohio  would  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  machin- 
ery of  our  state  government,  and 
this  can  be  done  in  a  very  short 
time  by  using  "The  Government  of 
Ohio,"  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Boyd,  High 
School  Inspector  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. The  book  is  published  by 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  378  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

—  Every  teacher  should  read  at 
least  three  times  the  closing  para- 
graph of  Supt.  Vance's  excellent 
article  which  we  publish  in  this 
issue.  That  is  the  true  gospel  of 
progress  put  in  excellent  form. 

—  Supt.  Chas.  Haupert  of  Woos- 
ter  is  teaching  in  the  summer  school 
at  Ohio  State  University  and  is 
winning  friends  all  the  while. 

—  The      Macmillan      Company, 


Chicago,  have  just  published  a  little 
book  that  will  appeal  strongly  ta 
teachers  in  country  districts.  The 
title  is  "A  Country  Reader,"  and 
the  city  boys  and  girls  could  read 
it  with  profit  as  well  as  pleasure- 
It  sells  for  40  cents. 


THE  TEACNER. 


She  must  know  more,  do  more,, 
be  more,  and  endure  more  than  any 
other  bread-winner.  She  must 
know  everything  in  heaven  above^ 
the  earthy  beneath  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth.  She  receives  no* 
special  credit  for  knowing  them^ 
but  woe  be  to  her  if  she  knows 
them  not. 

She  must  teach  the  three  "R's" 
as  in  the  olden  times,  but  mark  the 
additions. 

She  must  teach  physiology  with 
all  the  skill  of  a  physician,  but  with- 
out his  opportunities  for  hiding  his- 
mistakes. 

She  must  teach  civics  with  all  the 
learning  of  a  lawyer,  but  without 
his  library. 

She  must  teach  virtue  and  godli- 
ness with  all  the  zeal  of  a  minister, 
but  without  the  Bible  or  his  sec- 
tarian bias. 

Under  the  title  of  "Nature  Les- 
sons" she  much  teach  the  elements 
of  all  the  sciences  known  to  man, 
but  unlike  her  sister  in  the  high 
school,  she  must  do  it  without  a 
text  book. 

She  must  teach  music,  drawing, 
penmanship,  and  physical  cultu^' 
with  the  ability  of  a  specialist,  ' 
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must  give  the  supervision  all  the 
credit  for  success  attained. 

She  must  give  direct  instructions 
in  morals  and  manners  or  the 
school  will  go  to  the  demnition 
bow-wows. 

She  must  teach  the  effects  of  al- 
cohol and  narcotics  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  original  investiga- 
tor, the  laboratory  methods  of  the 
♦expert  chemist,  and  the  blind  devo- 
tion of  the  religious  zealot. 

She  must  teach  business  forms, 
business  usages,  short  cuts,  and 
brief  methods  with  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  bookkeeper,  or  the  schools 
are  impracticable. 

She  must  teach  spelling  as  of  old, 
but  must  make  her  own  book,  hav- 
ing the  pupils  copy  it  each  day  as 
she  goes  along  with  no  knowledge 
■of  what  has  proceeded  or  what  is 
to  follow,  to  the  end  that  all  of  her 
hours  out  of  school  may  be  fully 
^employed,  and  that  she  may  have  no 
time  for  recreation  or  frivolous 
amusements. 

She  must  do  a  continuous  per- 
formance in*  the  line  of  new  and  un- 
tried theories  which  she  well  knows 
are  impractical  and  worthless,  to 
"keep  things  stirred  up  for  fear  some 
/one  may  be  called  an  old  fogy. 

She  must  spend  from  eight  to 
ten  hours  a  day  in  the  unwhole- 
some atmosphere  of  a  poorly  venti- 
lated school-room,  and  one  or  two 
"hours  more  in  selecting  material 
and  copying  it  on  the  board,  to  be 
again  copied  by  the  children,  thus 
exhausting  her  vitality  and  ruining 


the  eyesight  of  her  pupils  to  please 
the  .fool  fancy  of  some  sap-headed 
superintendent  who  thinks  he  is 
carrying  out  some  original  scheme. 

She  must  try  and  continue  to  try 
silly  experiments  of  young  and  cal- 
low principals  who  are  learning  the 
business  empirically,  and  with 
whom  she  dare  not  differ. 

She  must  be  present  at  innumer- 
able teachers'  meetings;  called  of- 
ten without*  plan  or  purpose,  with- 
out leadership  or  direction,  without 
beginning  or  end,  and  with  ng  vis- 
ible earthly  object  except  to  con- 
sume time  and  "have  a  meeting." 

She  must  at  her  own  expense  at- 
tend institutes  and  associations,  lis- 
ten to  long-winded  theorists,  dry- 
as-dust  professors,  sentimental  idi- 
ots, enthusiastic  promoters,  vision- 
ary reformers,  shrewd  self-adver- 
tisers, persistent  hobby-riders,  and 
educational  mountebanks  only  to 
attend  the  next  meeting  and  hear  a 
new  crop  of  theorists  with  a  job 
lot  of  contradictions,  a  series  of  or- 
ders and  counter  orders  which 
would  bewilder  the  most  astute  phi- 
losopher. 

She  must  govern  wild  and  wicked 
children  even  when  parents  fail. 
She  must  be  wise  as  Solomon,  pa- 
tient as  Job,  strong  and  enduring  as 
Caesar,  tender  as  Maecenas,  and 
more  even  tempered  than  the  Al- 
mighty, for  the  Almighty  was 
"wroth  with  the  wicked"  when  he 
punished  them,  but  a  teacher  who 
punishes  in  anger  is  guilty  of  as- 
sault.   She  must  be  a  model  of  pro- 
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priety  in  all  things,  for  are  not  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  community  iSpon 
her  ?  She  must  know  the  usages  of 
the  world  and  society,  but  must 
stand  aloof  from  both.  She  must 
have  humility,  confidence,  infinite 
tact,  perfect  health,  common  sense 
in  abundance,  a  modicum  of  wit,  a 
world  of  wisdom,  and  a  little  wick- 
edness. She  must  endure  the  foul 
air,  the  nerve-racking  confusion, 
and  the  thousand  annoyances  of  the 
school  room.  She.  must  submit  to 
the  thoughtless  criticisms  of  the  ig- 
norant, the  unjust  abuse  of  disap- 
pointed parents,  the  blandishments 
of  those  who  would  help  their  chil- 
dren by  patronizing  attentions  to 
the  teacher,  and  the  domineering 
dictation  of  self-seeking  politicians. 

She  must  spend  hours  upon 
hours  devising  lesson  plans,  making 
reports,  compiling  statistics,  strik- 
ing balances  and  averages,  figuring 
standings,  correcting  countless  pa- 
pers and  tabulating  foolish  answers 
to  silly  questions  with  the  machine- 
like expertness  of  a  trained  ac- 
countant to  make  more  formidable 
and  less  readable  the  superintend- 
ent's report,  and  impress  a  confid- 
ing and  gullible  public  with  the 
complicated  machinery  necessary  to 
a  system  of  public  schools. 

And  for  all  this  she  receives  a  sal- 
ary which  enables  her  to  live  in 
poverty,  on  the  charity  of  her 
friends,  on  a  rare  and  hard-earned 
pension,  or  on  the  bequest  of  some 
philanthropist    ,if    she   grows   old, 


falls  ill,  offends  the  powers  that  be 
or  loses  her  pull. 

I  knock  on  the  pupil  who  annoys 
her,  on  the  superintendent  who 
overworks  her,  on  the  parent  who- 
ignorantly  criticises  her,  on  the 
politician  who  patronizes  her,  on 
the  paragrapher  who  satirizes  her, 
on  the  alleged  funny  man  who- 
makes  sport  of  her,  on  the  school 
board  that  underpays  her,  and  on 
the  thousands  of  single  fools  who- 
do  not  marry  her.  —  Southern 
School  Journal. 


COMMENCEMENTS. 

Alliance,  June  14,  Supt.  J.  E. 
Morris,  Prin.  J.  G.  Guthrie,  33; 
Shelby,  June  i,  Supt.  S.  H.  Ma- 
harry,  Prin.  C.  H.  Winans,  11 ; 
Harrison,  June  14,  Supt.  Thos.  P. 
Pierce,  Prin.  Mary  A.  Curran,  6, 
address  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Graham; 
Defiance,  June  7,  Supt.  F.  E.  Reyn- 
olds, 26;  Galion,  June  7  and  8, 
Supt.  I.  C.  Guinther,  41 ;  Bellevue, 
June  4,  Supt.  E.  F.  Warner,  Prin. 
H.  C.  Bates,  16;  Strasburg,  June 
I,  Supt.  H.  A.  Lind,  9;  Marietta, 
June  8,  Supt.  J.  V.  McMillan,  41 ; 
Coshocton,  June  8,  Supt.  H.  S. 
Piatt,  25 ;  Clyde,  June  4,  Supt.  A. 
H.  Wicks,  Prin.  E.  E.  Newhouse, 
13;  Marion,  June  i,  Supt.  H.  L. 
Frank,  Prin.  F.  D.  Tubbs,  50 ;  Ur- 
bana,  June  7,  Supt.  I.  N.  Keyser, 
Prin.  H.  N.  Morton,  21 ;  Norwalk, 
June  8,  Supt.  A.  D.  Beechy,  Prin. 
J.  E.  Cole,  32;  Ironton,  May  31, 
Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey,  Prin.  T.  H. 
Winter,  23 
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UNIFORM  QUESTIONS  FOR  JUNE. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  provision  is  made  in  the 
bones  for  securing  elasticity;  strength; 
lightness?  2.  State  two  purposes  of  the 
•circulation  of  the  blood.  3.  Explain  the 
differences  between  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary muscles  and  give  examples  of 
«ach.  4.  Name  the  special  senses.  5. 
Name  several  common  articles  of  food 
that  are  chiefly  albuminous.  Where  is 
albuminous  food  largely  digested?  6. 
Name  two  kinds  of  glands  found  in  the 
«kin  and  state  the  use  of. each.  7.  Define 
nerve;  nerve  fibre;  nerve  ganglion.  8.' 
What  and  where  is  each  of  the  follow- 
ing :  lynmph,  peritoreum,  tympanum,  epi- 
:glottis,  iris?  9.  Define  stimulant;  nar- 
cotic. What  are  their  effects  on  the 
nervous  system?  10.  What  do  you  con- 
sider the  most  desirable  time  for  concert 
•exercises  in  the  school  room?    Why? 

U.  S.  HISTORY  INCLUDING  CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  part  did  each  of  the  following 
take  in  the  early  history  of  our  country  r 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  John  Winthrop,  Wil- 
liam Penn,  John  Eliot?  3.  Locate  three 
l)attlefields  of  the  Revolution  and  tell 
what  important  engagement  was  fought 
on  each.  3.  Who  were  the  successful 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  president 
and  vice  president  in  the  election  of 
1796?  When,  how  and  why  was  the 
method  of  electing  the  vice  president 
afterward  changed?  4.  In  what  re- 
spects was  the  treaty  which  closed  the 
war  of  1812  favorable  to  the  United 
States?  5.  Tell  something  of  the  life 
of  Henry  Clay  and  the  political  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  stood.  6.  Mention 
five  generals  of  the  Civil  War,  and  a 
1)attle  in  which  each  participated.  7. 
Give  the  substance  of  one  amendment  to 
the  constitution  which  relates  to  the 
negro.  8.  Mention  important  events  of 
the  second  administration  of  President 
Cleveland. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  •  In  whose  writings  do  you  consider 
American  literature  to  have  had  its  be- 
■ginnings?  2.  Discuss  Edmund  Burke 
as  a  writer;  a  statesman;  and  an  ora- 
tor. What  one  of  his  speeches  is  fre- 
cjuently  studied  in  American  schools? 
3.     When  may  a  work  be  said  to  have 


become  a  classic?  Mention  two  Ameri- 
can poems  that  have  become  classics; 
two  English  essays  that  have  become 
classics.  4.  Mention  four  of  Shake- 
speare's tragedies  and  three  of  his  come- 
dies. Briefly  analyze  one  of  the  follow- 
ing characters:  Lady  Macbeth,  Ham- 
let, Shylock,  Ophelia.  5.  Who  is  your 
favorite  American  poet?  Why?  Com- 
pare his  poems  with  those  of  some  Em- 
lish  poet  of  the  same  period.  6.  Of 
what  time  and  section  of  our  country 
was  Washington  Irving  the  interpreter? 
Francis  Parkman?  7.  For  work  in 
what  field  of  literature  is  each  of  the 
following  noted:  James  Fenimorc 
Cooper;  Mark  Twain;  Louisa  Alcott; 
George  Eliot;  Charles  Lamb?  8.  Men- 
tion five  books  which  you  consider  suit- 
able supplementary  reading  for  pupils 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  How  is  latitude  measured  ?  Bound 
the  United  States  by  parallels.  2.  Com- 
pare India  with  Mexico  in  regard  to  cli- 
mate, products  and  highlands.  3.  What 
becomes  of  the  cotton  crop  of  Alabama? 
The  wool  of  Texas?  ine  iVheat  raised 
in  Nebraska?  The  tea  grown  in  Ccy- 
long?  4.  What  is  a  desert?  An  oasis? 
Locate  the  following:  Mohave  Desert, 
Lybian  Desert,  Desert  of  Gobi.  5.  Com- 
pare the  manufactures  of  Massachusetts 
with  those  of  Belgium.  6.  Define  tides 
and  give  their  cause.  7.  Describe  the 
drainage  of  the  United  States  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  8.  Tell  what 
you  can  of  the  form  of  government  of 
Greece,  Switzerland  and  Chile.  9.  De- 
scribe three  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia. 
10.  Trace  an  all-water  route  from  Bre- 
men to  Trieste. 

GRAMMAR. 

Although  there  are  man"  directions, 
both  general  and  special,  which  may  be 
of  use  to  the  young  student,  when  he  is 
beginning,  much  reading  of  the  best 
books  and  a  great  deal  of  practice  in 
composition  are  the  only  means  to  at- 
tain a  good  and  vigorous  style.  Ben 
Johnson  says:  "For  a  man  to  write 
well,  there  are  required  three  neces- 
saries: let  him  read  the  best  authors; 
observe  the  best  speakers;  and  have 
much  exercise  of  his  own  style." 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the 
selection  given  above.    1.    Gassify  all  of 
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the  clauses  in  the  above  selection  as 
principal,  objective,  adjective  or  ad- 
verbial. 2.  Classify  the  following  con- 
nectives and  give  their  syntax:  al- 
though (1);    both and  (2);    which 

(2);  when  (3);  and  (11).  3.  Give 
the  mode  and  tense  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing verbs:  may  be  (2);  is  begin- 
ning (3-4);  to  write  (8);  let  (10); 
have  (11).  4.  Give  the  syntax  of  two 
infinitives.  5.  Select  three  adjectives 
and  compare  them,  using  a  different 
method  of  comparison  for  each.  6. 
Tell  what  rule  of  punctuation  governs 
«ach  of  the  followmg:  the  comma  in 
(2)  and  the  first  comma  in  (3)  ;  the 
colon  in  (10) ;  the  semicolons  in  (10- 
11).  7.  Parse  the  following  words: 
there  (1)  ;  reading  (4)  ;  well  (9) ;  are 
required  (9);  him  (10).  8.  Write  a 
sentence  illustrating  an  independent  con- 
struction ;  an  appositive  construction.  9. 
Distinguish  between  an  interrogative 
pronoun  and  an  interrogative  adjective. 
10.  How  do  you  indicate  a  quotation? 
A  quotation  within  a  quotation? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  greatest  common  divisor; 
least  common  multiple.  State  some 
practical  applications  of  the  least  com- 
mon multiple.  2.  If  railroad  stock 
yields  6%.  and  is  20%  below  par,  how 
much  money  must  be  invested  to  bring 
an  income  of  $390?  3.  A  vessel  that 
holds  700  gal.  of  water  will  contain  how 
many  bushels  of  grain?  4.  If  $500  will 
jrain  $16.50  in  4  mo.  12  da.,  at  9%,  how 
much  will  $750  gain  in  2  yr.  9  mo.  8  ds., 
at  6%?  5.  A  contractor  hires  6  men  to 
do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  1-3  days;  after 
the  men  have  worked  2  days,  the  con- 
tractor finds  that  the  work  must  be  com- 
pleted within  3  2-5  days.  How  many  ex- 
tra men  must  he  hire?  6.  Define  can- 
-cellation,  promissory  note,  proportion. 
7.  Find  the  cost  of  16  planks  WA  ft. 
long,  10  in.  wide,  and  3  in.  thick,  at 
-$16^  per  M.  8.  Extract  the  square 
root  of  10795.21.  9.  The  distance 
around  a  circular  park  is  1^^  mi.  How 
many  acres  does  it  contain?  10.  Find 
the  proceeds  of  a  six  months  note  for 
■$350  given  March  1st  and  discounted  at 
6%  at  a  bank  today  (June  2d). 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.. 

Note  —  Applicants  will  take  the  first 
«^roup  of  four,  and  either  the  second  or 
t^hird  group  of  four. 


1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
amination? Name  two  classes  of  ques- 
tions which  are  excellent  as  tests.  2. 
How  would  you  endeavor  to  prevent 
tardiness ;  deal  with  truancy  ?  3.  Name 
some  service  for  education  performed 
by  three  of  the  following:  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  Mary  Lyon,  Herbert  Spencer. 
4.  Name  three  educational  journals  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  state  which  one 
you  prefer  and  why. 

The  Method  of  the  Recitation  — 

McMURRY. 

1.  Are  most  text  books  gotten  up  on 
the  inductive  or  on  the  deductive  plan? 
Give  reasons  to  show  why  text  book? 
are  necessary,  whatever  method  of  in- 
struction is  employed.  2.  Does  the 
method  of  instruction  advocated  by  Mc- 
Murry  require  a  greater  or  a  less  ef- 
ficiency on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  than 
the  method  of  deduction?  Why?  3. 
Show  that  the  inductive  method  is  in 
accord  with  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
4.    Mention  five  of  the  laws  of  teaching. 

Our  Schools:   Their  Administration 
AND  Supervision  —  Chancellor. 

1.  Mention  at  least  six  suggestive 
topics  for  child  study.  2.  Sugsest 
three  reasons  why  teachers  as  a  class 
are  underpaid.  3.  Outline  a  proper 
course  of  procedure  in  applying  for  a 
school  position,  power  of  appointment 
to  which  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  board 
of  education.  4.  Write  briefly  upon  the 
relation  which  should  exist  between  the 
principal  and  the  superintendent;  be- 
tween the  principal  and  his  teachers. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  orthography;  orthoepy.  2. 
Divide  the  following  words  into  sylla- 
bles: oven,  funeral,  envelope,  convivial, 
Paraguay,  elevate.  3.  Indicate  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  following :  lit- 
erature, misconstrue,  madam,  Los  An- 
geles, glisten,  facile.  4.  Give  a  ho- 
monym of  each  of  the  following: 
colonel,  kilL  mew,  key,  steps,  die.  5. 
Write  the  following:  rummage,  impos- 
tor, referred,  addressing,  cargoes;  de- 
cisive, toothache,  pronunciaion,  welfare, 
Uruguay ;  competent,  maritime,  iso- 
therm, tonnage,  vacuum;  manoeuvre, 
forenoon,  appall,  reflection,  allowed; 
aqueous,  Jonathan,  compel,  elementary, 
assiduous;  possession,  solstice,  come- 
dies, rarefy,  recommend. 
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UNIFORM  QUESTIONS  FOR  JULY. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Into  what  periods  would  you  di- 
vide American  literature?  2.  Write 
briefly  concerning  Whittier's  personality 
and  mention  those  of  his  poems  which 
you  especially  enjoy.  3.  What  authors 
would  you  study  under  the  subject  of 
American  essayists?  4.  Distinguish 
between  biography  and  autobiography. 
Name  two  of  the  biographies  most  fam- 
ous in  literature.  5.  What  do  you  con- 
sider Hawthorne's  best  novel?  Why? 
6.  Classify  the  writings  of  the  follow- 
ing :  William  Cowper,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Louisa  Alcott.  7.  Is  James 
Russell  Lowell  most  successful  as  a 
poet  or  as  a  critic?  Give  reasons  for 
your  opinion.  8-9.  Discuss  the  life  and 
writings  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  men- 
tion his  most  illustrious  contemporaries. 
10.  Mention  the  authors  of  five  of  the 
following:  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  Gulliver's 
Travels,  Pickwick  Papers,  The  Hanging 
of  the  Crane,  Roughing  It,  The  Oregon 
Trail,  Marble  Faun. 

U.  S.  HISTORY,  INCLUDING  CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Classify  the  original  settlers  of  the 
following  colonies  as  to  nationality  and 
religion:  Plymouth,  Jamestown,  Quebec. 
2.  Who  was  the  first  vice  president  of 
the  United  States?  In  what  city  did 
Washington  take  the  oath  of  office?  3. 
Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Dred  Scott 
case.  4.  State  two  provisions  of  the 
compromise  of  1850.  5.  Name  three 
commanders  of  and  three  battles  fought 
by  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  6.  Name 
three  powers  denied  to  the  states  by  the 
constitution.  7.  What  measure  of  at- 
tention would  you  bestow  upon  the  dates 
of  events  in  the  teaching  of  history  to 
grammar  school  pupils?  8.  In  what 
year  did  the  last  great  financial  panic 
occur  in  the  United  States?  What  was 
its  cause?  9.  What  foreign  power 
aided  the  colonics  during  the  Revolu- 
tion? What  American  citizen  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  obtaining  this 
aid  ?  10.  What  selections  from  Ameri- 
can literature  have  you  read  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  their  bearing  upon 
United  States  history? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  proportion  of  the  world's 
population     lives     in     North    America? 


What  proportion  of  the  world's  land 
area  is  included  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere? 2.  What  instrument  is  used 
to  measure  temperature?  What  is 
meant  by  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  a  place?  Give  approximately  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  a  place 
located  on  the  equator.  3.  Mention  the 
chief  exports  of  Brazil,  imports  of  the 
United  States.  4.  Mention  one  navig- 
able river  of  the  United  States,  one  nav- 
igable river  of  Asia.  Show  the  influ- 
ence of  these  rivers  upon  commerce.  5. 
Mention  the  chief  political  divisions  of 
Central  America  and  locate  the  capital 
of  one  of  them.  6.  Mention  some  geo- 
graphical conditions  which  influence  the 
occupations  followed  in  Canada,  ii> 
South  Africa.  7.  Locate  thrf'*  of  the 
most  important  colonial  posse'^^ions  of 
Great  Britain ;  one  of  the  United  States ; 
one  of  France.  8.  Distinguish  among^ 
the  following:  Plain,  coast  pla^m.  pla- 
teau, tableland,  steppe.  9.  Nan  '  two 
American  cities  in  which  Worlcf"  Fairs- 
have  been  held.  What  is  the  educa- 
tional v^Iue  of  such  fairs?  10.  Nail^^'^a 
county  of  Ohio  which  contains  valuable 
deposits  of  each  of  the  following :  CoaU 
iron,  limestone,  oil. 

PHYSIOLOGY.     , 

1.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  joints- 
foilnd  in  the  body  and  give  an  example 
of  each.  2.  Discuss  the  waste  and  re- 
pair of  the  body.  3.  Define  and  give 
an  example  of  each  of  the  following :  A 
system,  an  organ,  a  function.  4.  Draw 
or  describe  the  general  plan  of  the  blood 
vessels  directly  connected  with  the  heart. 
5.  Show  that  the  skin  is  a  respiratory 
organ.  6.  Give  some  hints  for  the  care 
of  the  teeth.  7.  What  is  the  effect  of 
the  use  of  alcohol  upon  the  bones?  8. 
Give  three  rules  you  would  follow  m 
reference  to  the  hygiene  of  the  school 
room.  9.  Define  four  of  the  following  ; 
Cornea,  cartilage,  scapula,  tympanum, 
lymph.  10.  Mention  foods  which  fur- 
nish a  large  amount  of  starch  to  the 
system. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  In  division  of  decimals,  how  would 
you  make  clear  to  pupils  the  rule  for 
pointing  off  the  quotient?  2.  What  per 
cent,  is  gained  in  buying  coal  by  the 
long  ton  at  $4.50  a  ton,  and  selling  it 
by  the  short  ton  at  the  same  price? 
3.    $360.00        Alliance,  O.,  June  24,  '92. 

Three  months  after  date,  for  value  re- 
ceived; I  promise  to  pay  to  J.  F.  Mor- 
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gan,  or  order.  Three  Hundred  Sixty 
Dollars,  with  interest  at  6%. 

A:  B.  Farnum. 

The  above  note  was  discounted  at  a 
bank  at  6%,  Julv  15,  1892.  What  were 
the  proceeds? 

4.  Change :  1£  into  United  States  cur- 
rency; 8424  cu.  ft.  into  cords;  4956  cu. 
in.  into  gallons ;  8  bu.  into  cubic  inches. 
5.  Bought  sugar  at  2)%  commission 
and  2J%  for  guaranteeing  payment;  the 
whole  cost  was  $1500^  what  was  the  cost 
of  the  sugar?  6.  Reduce  26"  to  the 
decimal  of  a  degree.  7.  Formulate  a 
rule  for  the  reduction  of  improper  frac- 
tions. 8.  How  many  yards  of  carpet  f 
yd.  wid  will  be  needed  for  a  room  20 
ft.  long  3y  13J  ft.  wide,  if  the  strips  run 
lengths  ise?  If  the  strips  run  cross- 
wise? 9.  If  a  field  is  in  the  form  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  whose  altitude  is  4 
rod*-  iVhat  is  the  cost  of  fencing  in  the 
fiei  at  75  cents  a  rod?  10.  A  and  B 
run  a  mile  in  opposite  directions :  A's 
I  inning  is  to  B's  as  6J:5i;  B  gets  four 
se  onds  start,  during  which  time  he 
runs  12  1-10  yards.  Find  when  he  will 
pass  A. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Classify  pronouns.  Write  a  sent- 
ence containing  one  used  as  an  indefinite 
pronoun;  as  as  a  relative  pronoun; 
whose  as  an  interrogative  pronoun.  2. 
Give  four  different  uses  for  the  parti- 
ciple and  illustrate  each  with  an  original 
sentence.  3.  Define:  abstract  noun; 
modal    adverb;   copulative   conjunction. 

4.  Write  all  the  infinitive  forms  of 
thrive,  die,  lie  (to  falsify),  set,  shrink. 

5.  Classify  subordinate  connectives  and 
mention  at  least  two  words  included  in 
each  class.  6.  What  are  expletives? 
What  can  you  say  of  their  syntax?  7. 
Write  sentences  containing  (a)  a  com- 
pound subject  and  predicate;  (b)  a  pre- 
position with  a  phrase  object;  (c)  an 
infinitive  object;  (d)  an  independent 
construction  with  a  participle.  8-9. 
Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences :  a  There  are  at  the  pres- 
ent day  certain  groups  of  animals  which 
are  never  found  in  fresh  waters,  being 
unable  to  live  anywhere  but  in  the  sea. 
b  We  have  as  strong  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  all  the  vast  area  of  dry 
land  at  present  occupied  by  chalk  was 
once  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  as  we 
have  for  any  matter  of  history  zvhatever. 
10.     Diagram  or  analyze  b  in   the  last 

\        question. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Note  —  Applicants  will  take  the  first 
group  of  four  and  either  the  second  or 
third  group  of  four. 

1.  What  is  the  primary  object  of 
punishment?  A  secondary  object?  2. 
Suggest  suitable  supplementary  reading 
for  fifth  year  work  in  a  graded  schooL 
3.  Explain  the  relation  of  the  following 
to  the  history  of  education:  Frocbel. 
Pestalozzi,  the  Jesuits.  4.  What  works 
on  pedagogy  have  you  read?  What  ones 
have  you  studied?  Which  book  have 
you  found  most  helpful?    Why? 

"Our  Schools" —  Chancellor. 

1.  Show  that,  according  to  Chancel- 
lor's statistics  and  comparisons,  school 
teaching  is  the  greatest  single  occupa- 
tion in  this  country.  2.  Give  Chan- 
cellor's argument  in  favor  of  state  aid 
to  students  in  normal  schools.  3. 
Which  is  the  most  successful  teacher  r 
the  one  who  looks  and  plans  toward  the- 
future,  or  the  one  whose  thought  is 
entirely  occupied  with  present  duties? 
Why?  4.  Discuss  the  desirability  of 
interesting  parents  in  the  work  of  the 
school.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the 
average  American  parent  toward  the- 
school  ? 

"The   Method   of  the   Recitation" — 

McMuRRY. 

1.  Summarize  McMurry's  remarks 
upon  thp  importance  or  non-importance 
of  reviews.  2.  Why  is  it  essential  that 
a  teacher  should  have  a  well  formulated 
plan  for  the  presentation  of  a  topic? 
What  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  author's  model  plan  for  the  poem 
"Excelsior"?  3.  "Character  is  the 
union  of  theory  and  practice" — Mc- 
Murry.  Explain  the  prime  importance 
of  this  quotation  as  an  educational 
maxim.  4.  In  the  presentation  of  a 
topic  according  to  the  conversational 
method,  mention  three  safeguards  which 
will  prevent  the  teacher  from  wander- 
ing from  the  subject  in  hand. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Write  words  to  illustrate  the  use 
of  all  the  diacritical  marks  commonly 
employed  in  our  language  to  indicate 
pronunciation.  2.  Place  the  accent  cor- 
rectly on  the  following  words :  perfume, 
illustrate,    topaz,    recondite,    symmetry. 
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mischievous,  harass,  museum,  Genoa, 
referable.  3.  Distinguish  in  meaning 
between  correspondence  and  correspond- 
ents; ingenious  and  ingenuous;  ere  and 
e'er;  veracious  and  voracious;  at'- tri- 
bute and  at-trib'ute.  4.  Give  two  rules 
of  spelling  which  refer  to  the  formation 
of  the  plurals  of  nouns.  5.  Write  the 
following:  opinion,  memorize,  impugn, 
amiable,  probably,  align,  oratories,  tube- 
rose, phosphorus,  sopranos,  divisor,  ex- 
aggerated, academies,  excess,  skillful, 
fulfillment,  rigorous,  liquefy,  addition, 
bishopric. 

STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  FOR 
JUNE. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Mention  three  important  acts  of  re- 
cent school  legislation  in  this  state.  2. 
Mention  three  educational  books  of  note 
and  give  the  author  and  the  main  fea- 
tures of  each.  3.  What  factors  should  be 
considered  in  determining  the  promotion 
of  pupils?  Give  arguments  for  and 
against  semi-annual  promotions.  4.  Un- 
der what  conditions  is  a  pupil  entitled  to 
a  certificate  that  will  enable  him  to  leave 
school  and  go  to  work?  5.  Explain  what 
means  are  provided  by  this  state  for  the 
profesional  training  of  teachers. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Name  the  chief  county  officials 
that  are  chosen  by  popular  vote;  the 
town  officials;  the  city  officials.  What 
important  offices  connected  with  each  of 
these  governments  are  filled  by  appoint- 
ments? 2.  Who  may  vote  in  this  state? 
What  classes  of  persons  are  expressly 
excluded  from  voting?  What  length  of 
residence  for  voters  is  required  in  the 
precinct?  In  the  county?  In  the  state? 
3.  How  may  the  state  constitution  be 
amended?  What  amendments  were 
adopted  last  fall  ?  4.  How  many  grades 
of  courts  are  there  in  this  state  ?  Briefly 
describe  each.  S.What  special  power  has 
each  house  of  Congress?  What  restric- 
tions are  placed  upon  Congress  in  spend- 
ing money?  6.  How  can  the  Constitu- 
tion be  amended  without  consulting  the 
Senate  ?  How  can  a  congressman  he  re- 
moved? 7.  How  many  members  has  the 
electoral  college?  How  many  electors 
has  Ohio?  How  chosen?  8.  Name  the 
members  of  Roosevelt's  cabinet.  Give 
a  brief  account  of  each.  What  Secretar- 
ies of  the  Treasury  have  had  a  national 


and  lasting  reputation?  What  Secre- 
taries of  State  or  Treasury  have  become 
president? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  546^ 
their  G.  C.  D.  is  21,  and  the  difference  of 
the  other  two  factors  is  8 ;  find  the  num- 
bers. 2.  A  man  has  H  hours  at  his  dis- 
posal, how  far  may  he  ride  at  the  rate  of 
5i  miles  an  hour,  that  he  may  return  at 
the  rate  of  2i  miles  an  hour?  3.  A  and 
B  are  two  stations  140  miles  apart.  An 
express  train  leaves  A  at  9  a.  m.,  and 
arrives  at  B  at  noon;  another  express 
leaves  B  at  9 :15  a.  m.,  and  arrives  at  A 
at  12:45  p.  m;  how  far  fram  A  do  the 
trains  pass?  4.  A  man  has  three  grades 
of  clover  seed  worth  respectively  ^, 
$4)^  and  $4^^  a  bu.,  which  he  wishes  to 
mix  so  as  to  form  a  grade  worth  $4  a 
bu.  Form  the  mixture.  5.  A  milkman 
poured  a  pint  of  water  into  a  gallon  of 
milk,  an^  then  drew  off  a  quart  of  the 
mixture;  what  per  cent,  of  the  water 
did  he  draw  off?  6.  By  using  a  false 
weight  for  a  pound,  a  grocer  gains  25 
per  cent,  on  goods  that  are  marked  to 
gain  20  per  cent.;  find  the  number  of 
ounces  in  the  false  weight  7.  A  dealer 
sold  through  his  agent  a  consignment  of 
wheat,  paymg  the  agent  4  per  cent  com- 
mission. The  agent  invested  the  pro- 
ceeds for  the  consignor  in  two  parts, 
after  taking  out  commissions  of  $300  at  2 
per  cent  and  $280  at  4  per  cent,  and 
paying  $96.16  insurance  and  cartage  on 
the  goods  purchased;  find  the  value  of 
the  wheat.  8.  An  investor  received  a 
dividend  of  4  per  cent,  on  certain  stock, 
which  he  invested  in  the  same  stock  at 
80.  He  then  owned  $^00  of  stodc;  find 
the  dividend.  9.  A  note  for  $300  with  in- 
terest at  4  per  cent.,  and  payable  in  90 
days,  was  given  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  July 
1,  1899 ;  when  cashed  at  a  bank  it  jrielded 
a  proceeds  of  $301.02 ;  on  what  date  was 
it  cashed  ?  10.  How  many  rods  of  fence 
are  required  to  surround  and  divide  into 
three  equal  share  fields  a  rectangular 
tract  of  land  three  times  as  long  as  it  is 
wide,  and  containing  16  A.,  140  sq.  rd.? 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  Demonstrate:  If  from  any  point 
in  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  ptr- 
allels  to  the  legs  are  drawn,  show  that 
a  parallelogram  is  formed  whose  pert- 
meter  is  constant,  and  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  legs  of  the  triangle.    2.  Penson- 
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strate:  If  from  the  diagonal  BD  of  a 
square  ABCD,  BE  is  cut  off  equal  to 

BC,  and  EF  is  drawn  perpendicular  to 

BD,  show  that  DE  is  equal  to  EF,  and 
also  to  FC.  3.  Demonstrate:  If  one  of 
the  acute  angles  of  a  right  triangle  is 
double  the  other,  the  hypotenuse  is  dou- 
ble the  shortest  side.  4.  Demonstrate: 
The  radius  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  an 
equilateral  triangle  is  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  altitude  of  the  triangle.  6.  Con- 
struct a  rectangle,  having  given  the  per- 
imeter and  the  diagonal.  6.  Draw  a 
common  tangent  to  two  given  circles. 
7.  Find  the  area  of  a  solid  generated 
by  an  equilateral  triangle  turning  about 
one  of  its  sides,  if  the  length  of  the  side 
is  a.  8.  If  an  iron  ball  4  inches  in  di- 
ameter weighs  9  pounds,  what  is  the 
weight  of  a  hollow  iron  shell  2  inches 
thick,  whose  external  diameter  is  20  in.? 

RHETORIC. 

1.  Write  original  sentences  illustrat- 
ing the  following:  (a)  antithesis  in  a 
balanced  sentence,  (b)  climax  in  a  peri- 
odic sentence,  (c)  apostrophe.  2.  Dis- 
tinguish between  (a)  propriety  and  pre- 
cision in  diction,  (b)  terse  and  florid 
style.  3.  Write  original  sentences  illus- 
trating each  of  the  following :  metaphor, 
metonymy,  synecdoche,  alliteration.  4. 
Define  verse,  quatrain,  common  meter, 
sonnet,  epic  poetry.  5.  Mention  and  ex- 
plain two  different  forms  of  conclusion. 
6.  Give  three  subdivisions  of  the  follow- 
ing subject  and  write  a  topic  sentence 
for  a  paragraph  under  each  subdivision : 
A  Lonely  Ride.  7.  In  a  narrative  what 
are  the  chief  sources  of  interest?  What 
is  the  object  in  narration?  In  exposi- 
tion ?  8.  Give  in  detail  directions  for  pre- 
paring a  manuscript. 

LATIN. 

1.  Translate  into  Latin:  "But  there 
are  men,  fellow  citizens,  who  say  that 
Catiline  has  been  driven  by  me  into 
"banishment."  "There  was  a  large  plain 
and  on  it  quite  a  large  hill.  This  place 
was  equally  distant  from  the  camps  of 
Ariovistus  and  of  Caesar."  2.  Trans- 
late: Caesar  obsidibus  acceptis  primis 
civitatis  atque  ipsius  Galbae  regis  duo- 
hvifi  filiis,  armisque  omnibus  ex  oppido 
traditis  in  deditionem  Suessiones  accipit 
exercitumque  in  Bellovacos  ducit.  Qui 
cum  se  suaque  omnia  in  oppidum  Bratus- 
pantium  contulissent,  atque  ab  co  oppido 
Caesar  cum  exercitu  circiter  milia  pas- 


suum  quinque  abesset,  omnes  maiores 
natu  ex  oppido  egressi  manus  ad  Cae- 
sarem  tendere  et  voce  significare  coe- 
perunt  sese  in  eius  fidem  ac  potestatem 
venire  neque  contra  populum  Romanum 
armis  contendere.  3.  Translate:  "Ra- 
tionem  pontis  hanc  instituit.  Ligna  bina 
sesquipedalia,  paulum  ab  imo,  praecuta 
dimensa  ad  altitudii^em  fluminis  inter- 
vallo  pedum  duorum  inter  se  jungebat. 
Haec  cum  machinationibus  immissa  in 
flumen  defixerat  fistucisque  adegerat, 
non  sublicae  modo  directe  ad  perpen- 
diculum  sed  prone  ac  fastigate,  ut  sec- 
undum naturam  fluminis  procumberent 
his  item  contraria  duo  ad  eundem  mo- 
dum  juncta  intervallo  pedum  quadra- 
genum  ab  inferiore  parte  contra,  vim 
atque  impetum  converse  statuebat.  4. 
(a)  Translate:  "Introduxi  Volturcium 
sine  Gallis;  fidem  publicam  jussu  sen- 
atus  dedi;  hortatus  sum,  ut  ea,  quae 
sciret,  sine  timore  indicaret."  Parse  dedi 
sciret  and  indicaret.  (b)  Ergo  ilium, 
qui  haec  fecerat,  Rudinum  homineiyi, 
majores  nostri  in  civitatem  receperunt; 
nos  hunc  Heracliensem,  multis  civitati- 
bus  expetitum,  in  hac  autem  legibus  con- 
stitutum,  de  nostra  civitate  ejiciemus? 
What  is  the  source  of  the  above  quota- 
tion? 5.  Quote  and  translate  the  first 
seven  lines  of  Vergil's  Aeneid.  Parse 
passus,  conderet,  and  genus.  6.  Trans- 
late : 

"Cithara  crinitus  lopas 
Personat  aurata,  docuit  quem  maximus 

Atlas. 
Hie    canit    errantem    lunam    solisque 

labores : 
Unde  hominum  genus  et  pecudes;  unde 

imber  et  ignes; 
Arcturum    pluviasque    Hyadas    gemin- 

osque  Triones; 
Quid  tantum  Oceano  properent  se  tin- 

gere  soles 
Hiberni,  vel  quae  tardis  mora  noctibus 

obstet." 

What  was  the  burden  of  the  song  of 
lopas  expressed  in  modern  language. 
Are  any  of  these  questions  answered  in 
Physical  Geograohy  ?  7.  Give  the  argu- 
ment of  Book  Vi.  of  the  Aeneid.  8. 
Write  a  short  personal  sketch  of  Caesar, 
Cicero  and  Vergil. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  Of  what  two  great  departments 
does  Literature  consist?  Of  what  are 
each  of  these  divisions  composed? 
Write  a  good  definition  of  Literature. 
2.     State  briefly  the  origin  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  tongue  with  dates.  When  did  Eng- 
lish become  a  .separate  speech  or  lan- 
guage? 3.  Give  a  general  A'iew  of  the 
whole  field  of  Literature  by  periods,  ar- 
ranging these  periods  in  their  most  nat- 
ural order.  4.  Chaucer.  Personal  ap- 
pearance? Education?  Writings?  5. 
When,  and  under  what  conditions  did 
art  appeal  to  the  people  of  England, 
and  attract  attention  in  verse,  as  well 
as  prose?  Briefly  discuss  the  work  of 
the  monasteries  in  diffusing  knowledge 
in  early  history  of  England.  6.  Give  a 
full  account  of  the  origin  of  the  novel 
in  Literature.  Name  the  great  novelists 
to  the  present  time.  7.  What  is  meant 
by  the  Renaissance?  When  does  it  be- 
gin? What  are  its  fruits?  8.  Who 
wrote  the  "Gold  Bug";  "Pilot":  "The 
Lady  of  Shallott";  "Black  Rock":  "The 
Christian"?  Who  is  the  author  of  the 
great  character  "Jean  Val  Jean."  Where 
is  it  found?  Silas  Marner?  "Old 
Scrooge"?  9.  In  American  Literature 
name  your  favorite  poet  with  quotations 
that  will  give  reasons  for  your  choice. 
The  sAme  for  English  Literature.  Name 
the  so-called  Lake  Poets  of  England, 
stating  the  field  of  work  of  each  one. 
10.  Write  a  short  critical  essay  on  any 
one  of  the  masterpieces:  of  Burke.  Em- 
erson, Milton,  Macaulay.  Webster, 
Holmes. 

SCIENCE   OF    EDUCATION. 

L  Discuss  fully  the  personality  of 
the  teacher.  2.  What  professional 
training  is  now  demanded  of  the  suc- 
cessful teacher?  What  importance  do 
you  put  upon  the  daily  schedule  of 
work?  Discuss  it  fully.  3.  Discuss 
school  government  under  the  following 
heads :  obedience,  nagging,  rules,  good 
habits,  appeal  to  honor.  4.  What  do 
you  suggest  as  the  most  rational  treat- 
ment for  laziness,  carelessness  and 
tardiness?  5.  Discuss  fully  the  subject 
of  attention.  6.  Discuss  fully  the  art 
of  Questioning.  Write  at  least  ten  prin- 
cipal questions  upon  a  lesson  supposed 
to  have  been  studied  by  your  pupils.  7. 
Write  a  short  account  of  the  advance- 
ment of  education  under  State  systems, 
^iclecting  vour  own  country  and  illustra- 
tions. How  does  the  work  of  private 
schools,  academies  and  universities,  com- 
pare with  those  in  efficiency  that  have 
had  state  aid  and  control?  8.  How 
fnr  is  the  work  of  the  teacher  respon- 
sible for  the  general  conduct  and  char^ 
acter  of  the  pupil  when  out  of  school  ? 


Discuss  the  subject  of  the  best  incentive 
to  good  school  work. 

ASTRONOMY. 

\.  What  important  contributions  to 
the  science  of  astronomy  were  made  by 
each  of  the  following:  Chinese.  Chal- 
deans, Grecians.  2.  State  Kepler's 
three  laws  of  planetary  motion.  3. 
State  what  is  meant  by  nutation  and  ex- 
plain how  it  is  produced.  4.  Mention 
and  define  the  different  kinds  of  year 
and  state  the  length  of  each.  5.  Define 
asteroid.  State  Bode's  law  and  show 
how  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  aster- 
iods.  6.  What  is  meant  by  a  star  of 
the  first  magfnitude?  Mention  three 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  and  give  the 
namtf  and  location  of  the  constellation 
in  which  each  is  found.  7.  Describe 
two  of  the  following  constellations  as 
to  outline,  principal  stars  and  mytholo- 
gical history:  Cassiopeia,  Virgo,  Lyra. 
8.  Describe  the  planet  Venus  as  to  size, 
distance  from  the  sun,  length  of  year, 
phases. 

UNITED   STATES   HISTORY. 

1.  Who  were  the  Separatists?  Brief 
history  of  the  Pilgrims  and  of  iheir 
journey  to  the  new  world.  2.  Tell  the 
story  of  the  Puritans.  3.  What  brought 
about  King  Philip's  War?  What  effect 
did  it  have  upon  Massachusetts?  Were 
there  any  other  Indian  Wars  after  that 
in  New  England?  4.  Give  an  accurate 
account  of  Jefferson's  administration  as 
President:  dates,  events  anti  figures.  Be 
explicit.  5.  Compare  the  life  of  the 
Western  pioneer  with  that  of  the  Colon- 
ists who  came  over  in  the  "Mayflower.'* 
r>.  How  is  the  census  of  the  United 
States  taken?  When?  What  is  the 
present  population  of  the  United  States? 
.-Vrea?  When  was  steam  brought  into 
use  in  the  United  States?  Name  the 
chief  libraries  in  the  country  in  1783. 
7.  Give  the  causes  of  the  greatest  wars 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  with 
d''»tes.  Name  the  leading  officers  in  each 
of  these  wars.  8.  Write  a  brief  account 
of  Aaron  Burr,  bringing  to  your  subject 
a  discussion  of  the  recent  views  in  re- 
gard to  Burr.  Do  you  believe  these  re- 
cent attempts  to  elevate  the  character  of 
Burr?  9.  Name  at  least  five  of  the 
leading  war  ships  of  the  United  States. 
with  their  captains.  Who  is  the  Com- 
mander-m-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
Ignited  States,  as  provided  by  the  Con- 
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stitution?  Who  is  the  present  head  of 
the  army  as  appointed  by  the  President? 
10.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  capital 
of  the  United  States  should  be  removed 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley?  Do  you  think 
that  will  ever  occur?  Write  a  short 
account  of  the  most  momentous  event 
of  1906. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  What  recent  discoveries  in  Egypt 
have  brought  to  light  'the  wonderful  ad- 
vancement made  by  that  country  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago?  What 
arts  were  known  to  the  Egyptians  which 
seem  to  be  lost  to  us  ?  Why  is  the  Nile 
the  most  wonderful  river  of  the  world? 
2.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Rosetta  Stone. 
What  did  it  mean  to  civilization? 
What  does  it  mean  to  the  scholar  of 
today?  3.  Name  the  "Lion's  Brood." 
What  brought  about  the  final  overthrow 
of  Carthage?  Why  was  Hannibal  such 
an  implacable  foe  to  Rome?  Locate 
Carthage.  What  Roman  poet  often  re- 
ferred to  African  scenes  in  his  poems? 
4.  Alexander  the  Great.  Name  at  least 
five  of  his  great  battles:  five  bf  his  great 
generals,  and  five  of  his  chief  character- 
istics. What  were  the  advantages  to 
posterity  of  Alexander's  conquests? 
What  the  disadvantages?  5.  Give  the 
causes  of  the  Punic  Wars  and  describe 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  Describe  Hanni- 
bal's passage  of  the  Alps.  What  other 
celebrated  general  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  Alps?  6.  Name  the  so-called  bad 
Emperors  of  Rome,  with  reasons.  It  is 
said  the  Romans  are  the  greatest  road 
builders  of  history.  Show  that  this  is 
true.  7.  Who  was  the  first  Christian 
Emperor?  Give  an  account  of  his  con- 
version and  of  his  coronation.  Tell  the 
story  of  John  Gutenberg.  Name  the 
greatest  members  of  the  family  of  the 
Medici.  8.  Tell  the  story  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange.  9.  Name  the  great 
naval  battles  in  the  world's  history  with 
dates.  Give  some  noted  saying  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  leaders 
in  any  of  these  events.  10.  Name  the 
greatest  of  the  Tudors,  the  greatest  of 
the  Stuarts.  What  Stuart  was  driven 
from  his  throne?  When  was  England 
ruled  by  a  King  who  could  speak  no 
English?  Name  the  present  ruler  of 
Norway:  of  Denmark:  of  Russia:  of 
Spain.  What  has  attracted  attention  to 
the  Court  of  Spain  recently?  What  re- 
cent change  has  been  made  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Czar? 


HISTORY   OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Name  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
educators  and  discuss  Seneca's  peda- 
gogy. In  what  way  may  Cicero  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
teachers?  2.  Give  briefly  leading 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  state 
the  leading  elements  of  his  method  of 
teaching.  3.  Show  by  direct  reference 
or  quotation  the  source  of  Christ's  power 
as  a  teacher.  How  did  he  make  himself 
understood  by  evei-v  one?  How  did  he^ 
reach  the  hearts  of  his  hearers?  How* 
did  he  help  them?  4.  What  advance- 
ment did  education,  (for  male  and 
female)  make  under  the  Feudal  System? 
5.  What  effect  upon  educational  systems 
and  education  in  general  had  the  Cru- 
sades? 6.  Trace  in  brief  the  rise  of 
the  universities.  Where  is  the  greatest 
university  (in  point  of  attendance)  in 
the  world  today?  What  is  the  present 
condition  of  education  in  Arabia  and  in 
Russia?  7.  Who  are  meant  by  the 
humanistic  educators,  and  why  are  they 
so  called?  Who  was  the  most  noted  of 
the  humanistic  educators?  8.  Give  a 
brief  account  of  Jesuit  education.  What 
was  Locke's  great  contribution  to  human 
learning?  9.  Show  that  any  history  of 
education  would  be  a  failure  without  the 
educational  history  of  Bacon.  Full  an- 
swer.    10.    The  same  for  Pestalozzi. 

MUSIC. 

1.  Distinguish  between  -music  and 
noise.  2.  Explain  your  method  of 
teaching  music  in  school.  3.  What  im- 
portance do  you  attach  to  the  ability  of 
the  regular  teacher  to  sing?  4.  Should 
pupils  be  taught  to  sing  the  names  of 
the  letters  on  the  staff?  Why?  5. 
Wj-ite  the  chromatic  scale  in  the  key 
of  A  flat.  6.  Give  a  detailed  account 
of  your  general  and  special  training  for 
teaching  music.  7-10.  Will  be  given 
orally. 

SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 

1.  State  the  law  on  this  subject  as 
to  certificates  and  institutes.  2.  Give 
the  substance  of  Ohio's  recent  legisla- 
tion on  temperance.  Do  you  approve 
it?  Why?  3.  State  practical  reasons 
for  teaching  this  subject  in  the  public 
schools.  4.  Give  in  detail  your  method 
of  teaching  it.  5.  Describe  briefly  in 
each  of  its  three  stages,  the  effect  of 
alcohol  upon  the  brain  and  mind. 
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GEOLOGY. 

1.  Explain  the  formation  of  mount- 
ains. Name  some  of  the  more  recently 
formed.  2.  State  in  what  county  you 
live  and  what  formation  or  formations 
are  found  there.  3.  State  the  cause  or 
causes  of  the  California  earthquake.  4. 
What  is  the  probable  condition  of  the 
earth's  interior  ?  Give  proofs.  5.  Name 
agents  that  are  modifymg  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  discuss  one  of  them.  6. 
Name  and  describe  the  different  kinds 
of  rocks.  7.  Explain:  outcrop,  dip, 
veins  and  dykes,  denudation.  Paleontol- 
ogy, geosyncline  and  amygdaloid.  8. 
What  evidences  of  geologic  history  are 
found  in  Ohio?  Discuss  hriefly.  9. 
What  do  you  regard  as  the  oldest  land 
in  North  America?  Why?  10.  How 
do  you  explain  the  existence  of  the 
great  caves  of  the  earth? 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

1.  Define  value,  money,  wealth,  and 
bimetallism.  2.  How  may  real  and 
nominal  wages  differ?  3.  What  is 
seigniorage  ?  Of  how  many  kinds  of  de- 
grees may  it  be?  Explain.  4.  Explain 
the  word  competition  in  the  economical 
sense.  5.  Do  industrial  correspond  to 
political  entities?  Why?  6.  Give  an 
argument  for  free  trade.  7.  What  is 
"a  single  tax"?  What  is  the  influence 
of  credit  on  prices?  8.  What  are  the 
benefits  of  trusts?  The  evils?  How 
does  the  invention  of  labor-saving 
machinery  benefit  labor? 


BOTANY. 

1.  Define  morphology,  umbel,  vena- 
tion, cryptogam,  pepo,  dicotyledon.  2. 
How  are  plants  and  animals  mutually 
beneficial?  3.  Name  two  flowers  and 
write  out  the  analysis  of  each.  4.  What 
useful  plants  has  Europe  given  the 
world?  Asia?  North  America?  5. 
Make  drawing^  of  the  different  kinds  of 
leaves  as  to  general  outline,  base,  apex, 
margin,  etc.  6.  Name  the  main  divis- 
ions of  fruit  and  some  structural  advan- 
tages of  each.  7.  Explain  sap  move- 
ment; osmose;  endosmose;  exosmose. 
8.  Name  the  parts  of  the  typical  flower 
and  state  the  use  of  each.  9.  Define 
dehiscent  and  indehiscent  and  give  an 
example  of  each.  What  is  a  raceme?  A 
cyme?  A  spike?  10.  Explain  the 
chemistry  of  vegetation. 


GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 
1.  What  is  a  gerund?  Give  in  sen- 
tences all  the  forms  and  constructions 
the  gerund  may  have.  2.  Which  is  the 
more  important,  the  function  or  the 
form  of  a  word?  Why?  Illustrate. 
Name  the  modes.  3.  Name  the  con- 
structions in  which  as  may  be  regarded 
as  a  relative  pronoun.  Give  illustrations. 
Define  idiom.  4.  What  is  meant  1^ 
auxilliary  of  voice,  mode,  tense,  and 
style?  Illustrate.  5.  Define  inflection. 
What  parts  of  speech  are  inflected? 
Name  and  give  an  illustration  of  each 
kind  of  inflection.  6.  Name  the  divis- 
ions of  Grammar  and  state  your  reason 
for  the  divisions  you  make.  What  is 
the  relation  of  grammar  to  composition 
work  in  the  different  grades?  Y.  De- 
fine infinitive.  Give  the  origin  of  the  in- 
finitive. Naijie  and  give  five  construc- 
tions of  the  infinitive.  8.  What  arc 
strong  verbs  ?  Weak  verbs  ?  Give  illus- 
trations. Explain  the  different  uses  of 
shall  and  will.  9.  Outline  a  composi- 
tion on  Amusements.  .10.  Analyze  or 
diagram:  (a)  'Tis  not  new  facts  that 
avail,  but  the  head  to  dissolve  every- 
body's facts,  (b)  The  weeds,  you  sec. 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  grow,  and  I 
thought  it  unfair  in  me  to  prejudice 
the  soil  towards  roses  and  strawberries. 
(c)  Some  one  said  to  a  young  author, 
"Do  not  pull  up  your  ^ow  curtains 
until  you  have  something  to  show." 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.    Define    physiology    and    hygiene. 

2.    Trace  a  drop  of  blood  through  the 

circulation.    3.    Name  the  bones  of  the 

head.    4.    Name  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

5.  State  the  importance  of  excretion. 
Name  the  organs  designed  for  excretion. 

6.  Show  the  importance  of  proper  ven- 
tilation in  a  school  room.  How  ventilate 
a  school  room  properly?  7.  Define  cor- 
nea, metacarpal,  bone,  bacteria,  bicusnid, 
schlerotic,  tibia,  cilia,  stapes,  cochlea, 
perilymph. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Define  zoology  and  name  its  re- 
lated sciences.  2.  Name  several  great 
naturalists.  What  do  they  teach?  S. 
What  does  the  history  of  animal  life  in 
rocks  show?  4.  What  do  the  rudi- 
mentary toes  within  the  horse's  hoof 
teach?  5.  Describe  the  organs  of  res^ 
pi  ration  in  the  ox,  frog  and  seat  6. 
Classify:    man,  whale,  oyster,  opossmn. 

7.  In  wormy  fruit,  does  the  worm  bore 
its  way  in  or  out?     Explain. 
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PHYSICS. 

1.  Find  the  pressure  on  one  side  of  a 
dstem  6  feet  square  and  10  feet  hi^h. 
2.  How  great  a  power  will  be  required 
to  support  a  ball  weighing  90  lbs.  on  an 
inclined  plane  whose  length  is  10  times 
its  height?  3.  Distinguish  between 
static  and  dynamic  electricity.  State  the 
physical,  chemical  and  physiological 
effects  of  voltaic  electricity.  4.  Show 
that  rest  and  motion  are  relative  terms. 
How  is  the  resultant  of  two  component 
velocities  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
found?  5.  Give  a  brief  account  of 
wireless  telegraphy.  6.  Define  vapor- 
ization and  dew-point.  Give  three  laws 
of  vaporization.  7.  Exi)lain  the  phe- 
nomena of  total  reflection  of  light. 
What  color  predominates  in  artificial 
light?  8.  How  high  a  column  of  water 
can  the  air  sustain  when  the  barometric 
column  stands  at  27}  inches?  Name 
some  solids  that  will  volatilize  without 
melting.  9.  What  is  the  density  of  a 
body  that  weighs  57  gms.  in  air  and  45 
gms.  in  water?  How  low  a  degree  of 
temperature  can  be  determined  with  a 
mercurial  thermometer?  10.  Show  by 
a  diagram  how  the  secondary  axes  of  a 
lens  mark  the  limits  of  the  image.  How 
does  Physics  differ  f rom  Chemistrjr  ? 
What  are  the  two  latest  discoveries  in 
Physics? 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Define  filtrate,  triad,  halogen,  re- 
agent, isomerism.  2.  Write  chemical 
names  ending  in  -ic,  -ate,  -ous,  -id,  and 
give  the  meaning  of  each  of  these  term- 
inations. 3.  State  and  illustrate  the 
periodic  law.  What  important  service 
has  this  law  rendered  to  chemistry? 
4.  Write  the  chemical  name  for  each 
of  the  following:  HNa.PO*,  HgCU 
(GH.)A  AS40,,  K,A1.(S004.  5. 
Draw  a  vertical  section  of  a  candle 
flame,  showing  its  structure.  Indicate 
on  the  diagram  the  part  of  the  flame 
having  (a)  the  greatest  luminosity,  (b) 
the  greatest  heat.  Explain  in  each  case. 
6.  Define  fermentation.  Describe  a  lab- 
oratory experiment  to  illustrate  fermen- 
tation, writing  the  reactions.  7.  Men- 
tion three  important  ores  of  iron.  Com- 
pare, as  to  physical  properties  and 
amount  of  contained  carbon,  cast  iron 
with  (a)  wrought  iron,  (b)  steel.  8. 
Describe  the  occurrence  of  sulfur  in 
nature.  Describe  the  process  of  extract- 
ing sulfur  from  one  of  its  ores. 


LOGIC. 

.  1.  Define  Logic.  What  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  Logic  and  Rhetoric?  2. 
Sute  the  dictum  of  Aristotle,  and  write 
out  the  forms  separately.  3.  Give  the 
logical  axioms .  which  determine  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  between 
major  and  minor  terms.  4.  What  is 
the  sorites?  Give  an  example.  5.  What 
is  induction?  Deduction?  Analogical 
reasoning?  Which  is  most  certain? 
Which  most  used  now? 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
1.    Define  and  illustrate  apperception. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  ideomotor  action? 
Show  how  it  differs  from  reflex  action. 

3.  Distinguish  between  verbal  memory 
and  logical  memory  and  show  the  value 
of  each.  4.  Why  does  Froebel  insist 
that  children  shall  handle  the  kinder- 
garten gifts?  5.  State  the  law  of  con- 
tiguity. Illustrate.  6.  State  the  differ- 
ence between  intuitive  and  deliberative 
judgment.    Give  an  illustration  of  each. 

7.  (a)  What  is  astigmatism  and  how 
detected?  (b)  Explain  myopia  and 
methods  of  detection,  (c)  Discuss  the 
influence  of  excessive  astigmatism  and 
myopia  on  the  school  work  of  children. 

8.  Does  the  order  of  development  of  the 
soul's  powers  justify  or  condemn  the  or- 
dinary curricula  of  studies  of  the  com- 
mon school  and  the  high  school? 

GEOGRAPHY. 
1.  Describe  Foucaulf  s  experiment  to 
prove  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  2. 
What  changes  in  natural  conditions 
would  cause  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to 
pass  through  Columbus,  Ohio?  Under 
this  condition  how  would  climatic 
changes  in  Ohio  compare  with  those 
that  now  occur?  3.  Name  and  locate 
three  cross  valleys  dividing  or  partially 
dividing  the  Appalachian  mountain 
system,  and  show  how  they  facilitated 
the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
western  plains  beyond.  4.  What  nat- 
ural conditions  favor  the  growth  of  (a) 
a  commercial  city,  (b)  a  manufacturing 
city?  Give  two  examples  of  each  in  the 
United  States.  5.  Name  the  dependen- 
cies of  the  United  States  and  explain 
how  we  obtained  each.  6.  Which  side 
of  an  east  and  west  street  in  New  Or- 
leans is  the  sunny  side?  Buenos  Aires? 
Rome?  7.  Mention  a  fact  of  interest 
pertaining  to  each  of  the  following 
places:  Lisbon,  Naples,  San  Francisco, 
Galveston,    Johnstown.      8.      Of    what 
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political  divisions  is  the  German  Empire 
composed?  Which  political  division  is 
the  largest?  Which  of  the  several  rulers 
is  constituted  emperor? 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

1.  Define  book-keeping,  day-book, 
cash-book,  journal  and  ledger.  2.  Show 
the  difference  between  single  and  double 
entry  book-keeping.  3.  Write  a  state- 
ment, a  receipt,  a  promissory  note  and  a 
time  draft.  4.  Define  invoice,  accept- 
ance and  bill  of  lading.  5.  Rule  sheets 
for  a  complete  set  of  double  entry  books. 
6.  Railroad  bonds  bought  at  87}  bear- 
ing 7%  interest  yield  what  per  cent,  in- 
come to  the  purchaser?  7.  Required 
the  cost  of  a  60  day  draft  for  ^,000, 
exchange  being  H%  premium  and  inter- 
est 6  per  cent. 

READING. 

1.  Explain  the  method  of  teaching 
reading  to  beginners  which  you  prefer. 
Give  reasons  for  your  preference.  2. 
At  what  stage  in  learning  to  read  should 
pupils  learn  the  names  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet?  Reason.  3.  What  re- 
lation in  teaching  reading  exists  between 
a  knowledge  of  things  and  a  loiowledge 
of  words?  4.  What  are  the  chief  re- 
quisites of  good  reading?  How  do  you 
cultivate  a  taste  for  home  reading  in 
your  pupils?  5.  Show  what  relation, 
if  any,  exists  between  reading  and  spell- 
Jng.  6.  What  is  your  plan  of  teaching 
vocal  culture? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  best 
method  of  teaching  spelling?  Reasons. 
2  Give  the  substitutes  for  ch  and  sh. 
3.  Define  mute.  Give  the  mutes.  4. 
Give  two  valuable  rules  for  spelling.  5. 
Give  the  substitutes  for  short  a.  6-10. 
Spell  correctly,  indicate  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  and  define:  1.  quizz;  2.  protege; 
3.  epalet;  4.  hymenial;  5.  falacy;  6. 
hyatus;  7.  karbin;  8.  selery;  9.  acowstic; 
10.  acerbity. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

1.     Prove  the   theorem  of  the   sines. 
2.     From  the  fundamental  formulas  de- 
duce the  formula: 
tan  i     (A+B)      a-fb 


these  ratios  remain  unchanged  so  long 
as  the  angle  is  the  same.  Find  the  value 
of  these  three  ratios  for  an  angle  of  45*. 
4.     Prove  the  formulas: 

(1)  sin  A=/  1  — cos*  A. 

(2)  cos  A=  1/ 1-1- tan*  A. 
If  sec  A  =  i/  2,  find  tan  A. 

5.  Prove  that  cos  (A4-B)=cos  A 
cos  B  —  sin  A  sin  B  and 

cos  (A  +  B  +  C) 

=  cot  A  cot  B  cot  C 

sin  A  sin  B  sin  C 

—  cot  A  — cot  B  —  cot  C. 

6.  Show  that  cos*  A  tan*  A  +  sin*  A 
cot*  A  =  1.  7.  What  is  meant  by  the 
circular  measure  of  an  angle?    How  is 

•  the  number  of  degrees  in  an  angle  found 
from  its  circular  measure?  How  many 
degrees  are  in  the  unit  of  circular  meas- 
ure? 

ALGEBRA, 

1.  Simplify : 

(a)  i-(i_a+[l_(a-a*)]-n-na 

(b)  -(x-y)^'{  ^(x+y)  +  [U~ 

+x]  y. 

2.  Divide : 

nfi       tn       n  n 

(a)  X       *— ;r*  by  T*  — jr      * 

(b)  (^  +  y)   (m*  +  n*)  by  (mx  + 
nyy+ixn—myy. 

3.  Factor : 

jr* 

(a)  — +  :r  — 2fl6 
ab 

1        1         4 

(b)  +4 
X       y        y 

4.  Simplifv : 

0—1      t—l      c—l 

+ + 

Sabc  a  h  c 

hc+ac — ah       111 

a       h       c 

5.  X'-^-{-2:=o  1 


{a+b)x-(a+c)y+ 


find  X,  y 


<'+'"="=,^,  \  """■ 


ahx — acy-\-hcz 


/x-\-^x-\ 


J- 


tan  j     (A— B)       a— b 

3.     Define  the  cosine,  contangent  and 
cosecant   of  an   angle,   and   prove   that 


6.  /^-f  i/.r+/jr-|-l,=l,  find  x. 
1  1 

7.  t'H +  S(x )=8J,  find  X. 
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FROM  LOWELL'S  CONCORD  ODE. 

Maiden  half-mortal,   half-divine, 

We  triumphed  in  thy  coming;  to  the  brinks 

Our  hearts  were  filled  with  pride's  tumultous  wine; 

Better  today  who   rather  feels  than  thinks; 

Yet  will  some  graver    thoughts  intrude 

And  cares  of  nobler  mood: 

They  won  thee :    Who  shall  keep  thee  ?    From  the  deeps 

Where  discrowned  empires  o'er  their  ruins  brood, 

And  many  a  thwarted  nope  wrings  its  weak  hands  and  weeps, 

I  hear  the  voice  as  of  a  mighty  wind 

From  all  heaven's  caverns  rushing  unconfined  — 

"I,   Freedom,   dwell  with  Knowledge:     I  abide 

With  men  whom  dust  of  faction  cannot  blind 

To   the   slow   tracings   of   the   Eternal   Mind: 

With  men  by  culture  trained  and   fortified, 

Who  bitter  duty  to  sweet   lusts  prefer, 

Fearless  to  counsel  and  obey: 

Conscience  my  scepter  is  and  law  my  sword, 

Not  to   be   drawn  in  passion   or   in  play, 

But  terrible  to  punish  or  deter, 

Implacable  as  God's  Word. 

Like  it  a  shepherd's  crook  to  them  that  blindly  err, 

Your  firm-pulsed  sires  my  martyrs  and  my  saints, 

Shoots  of  that  only  race  'whose  patient  sense 

Hath  known  to  mingle  flux  with  permanence, 

Rated  my  chaste  denials  and  restraints 

Above  the  moment's  dear-paid  paradise; 

Beware  lest,    shifting  with  Time's  gradual  creep. 

The  light  that  guided  shine  into  your  eyes: 

The  envious  Powers  of  ill  nor  wink  nor  sleep; 

Be  therefore  timely  wise, 

Nor  laugh  when  this  one  steals  and  that  one  lies, 

As  if  your  luck  could  cheat  those  sleepless    spies, 

Till  the  deaf  fury  come  your  house  to  sweep." 

I  hear  the  voice  and  unaff righted  bow; 

Ye  shall  not  be  prophetic  now. 

Heralds  of  ill  that  darkening  fly 

Between  my  vision  and  the  rainbowed  sky. 

Or  on  the  left  your  hoarse  forebodings  croak 

From  many  a  blasted  bough 

On  Igdrasil's  storm-sinewed  oak, 

That  once  was  green,   Hope  of  the  West,   as  thou. 

Vet  pardon  if  I  tremble  while  I  boast. 

For  thee  I  love  as  those  who  pardon  most. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  YESTERDAY  AND  TOMORROW. 


BY  HON.  W.  W,  STETSON.  AUGUSTA,  MAINE. 


The  school  of  yesterday,  as 
known  by  those  who  would  have 
grown  gray  in  the  service  if  their 
hair  had  held  out,  was  an  institution 
which  made  possible  such  training 
of  boys  and  girls  that  they  became 
men  and  women  fitted  to  run  the 
world  and  manage  the  universe. 

It  was  primitive  in  its  physical 
appointments,  "variegated"  in  its 
its  course  of  study,  vigorous  in  its 
student  body  and  influential  in  its 
teaching  force. 

Its  playground  was  too  often  the 
public  highway  and  its  sanitary 
equipment  was  usually  limited  to 
ample  facilities  for  ventilation.  It 
was  devoid  of  every  form  of  deco- 
ration, even  its  desks  could  not  be 
counted  artistic,  although  they  were 
hand  carved. 

Instruction  was  given  in  sundry 
subjects  and  a  branch  from  the 
orchard.  It  was  a  neighborhood 
university  in  which  language  was 
mastered,  the  mysteries  of  science 
were  investigated,  the  terrors  of 
the  law  made  known,  habits  of  re- 
search  inculcated,  and  the  power  of 
independent  thinking  and  deciding 
developed.  Work  was  counted  a 
privilege  and  tasks  were  accepted 
as  fortunate  opportunities.  While 
the  ends  aimed  at  were  not  always 
the  country's,  yet  it  vindicated  the 


merits  of  the  much  exploited  Ba- 
tavia  system.  It' has  demonstrated 
that  the  child  learns  things  more 
thoroughly  when  left  to  himself  and 
allowed  to  stumble  through  the  twi- 
light of  ignorance  into  the  daylight 
of  mastery.  It  also  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  individual  help  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  child. 

It  has  earned  the  halo  belong^ing 
to  an  agency  which  gives  life  and 
gives  it  abundantly.    It  rejoiced  in 
boys  and  girls  of  abounding  physi- 
cal vigor,  of  ambitious  and  virile 
mental  fibre  and  of  sensitive  moral 
quality.    Its  pupils  were  filled  with 
the  longing  and  possessed  of  that 
power  which  made  it  easy  for  them 
to  hew  a  pathway  through  a  forest 
of  difficulties  into  a  clearing  of  op- 
portunities, and  in  the  new   fields 
opened  by  their  exertions  perform 
the  work  necessary  to  the  building 
of  a  Nation. 

Its  teachers  were  men  and  wo- 
men who  were  in  earnest,  —  and 
hence  profoundly  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  those  placed  under  their 
care.  They  were  fearless  and  self- 
sacrificing.  They  gave  not  only 
their  time,  but  themselves  to  direct- 
ing, inspiring,  helping  the  boys  and 
girls. 

The  old  time  school  had  its  weak- 
nesses, but  these  have  passed  f  rora 
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our  remembrance.  It  had  its  vir- 
tues, and  those  are  cherished  as  the 
fountains  from  which  have  flowed 
the  best  effort,  thought,  and  feel- 
ing of  to-day.  May  the  benedic- 
tions of  Heaven  rest  upon  the  in- 
stitution that  has  been  a  blessing  to 
our  Nation.  • 

The  school  of  to-morrow  is  to  be 
the  center  around  which  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  wiJl 
cluster.  Its  grounds  will  be  ample 
and  attractive.  They  will  furnish 
facilities  for  illustrating  the  daily 
activities  of  the  community  in 
which  the  school  is  located,  and 
provide  opportunities  for  sports  and 
social  functions. 

The  building  will  be  simple  and 
inexpensive  in  its  construction,  and 
a  means  of  culture,  because  of  its 
architectural  correctness. 

The  schoolrooms  will  meet  all  the 
requirements  necessary  for  the 
highest  mental  and  artistic  training 
of  boys  and  girls.  The  rooms  will 
be  provided  with  sittings  of  such 
pattern  that  they  may  be  easily  put 
aside  thus  rendering  the  building  fit 
for  social  and  literary  assemblies. 

The  school  in  all  its  details  will 
be  so  administered  that  it  will  con- 
tribute to  the  training  of  the  entire 
community  in  those  lines  which  fit 
people  to  live  together  with  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  It  will  make  such 
studies  and  investigations,  of  the 
industries  most  followed  in  the 
community  in  which  it  is  estab- 
lished, as  will  interest  the  children 
in  the  tasks  of  their  parents  and  fit 


them  to  be  skillful  workers  in  local 
industries.  It  will  make  possible  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  all 
forms  of  life  found  in  the  region 
of  the  school  and  will  give  the  up- 
lift incident  to  an  appreciation  of 
nature.  It  will  also  furnish  oppor- 
tunities for  study  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  products 
grown  therein. 

In  a  word,  without  using  the 
terms,  the  child  .will  become  famil- 
iar with  that  sociology  which  will 
make  hiip  a  useful  and  companion- 
able citizen;  with  the  s)rstem  of 
mechanics  best  fitted  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  sciences  underlying 
the  work  to  which  he  must  give  the 
most  of  his  time;  develop  that 
friendship  for  biology  that  will 
give  him  sympathy  with  the  life 
found  in  plants  and  animals  and 
acquire  that  knowledge  of  chemis- 
try which  will  help  him  to  under- 
stand the  relation  of  the  elements 
composing  his  body  and  affecting 
his  life.  His  work  in  language, 
mathematics,  science,  history  and 
art  will  be  so  conducted  that  they 
will  contribute  to  his  acquiring  such 
a  knowledge  of  these  four  comer 
stones  .of  modern  civilization  that 
he  will  be  master  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  is  placed  and  not  a  vic- 
tim of  his  surroundings. 

.  The  school  of  to-morrow  will  be 
characterized  by  all  the  conditions 
which  obtain  in  ithe  best  home. 
Quietness  of  conduct  and  faithful- 
ness in  work  will  be  its  crowning 
virtues    The  boys  and  girls  will  be 
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human  boys  and  girls,  but  will  also 
be  humane  boys  and  girls.  They 
will  respond  to  the  influence  of  a 
personality  which  is  devoted  to  their 
betterment. 

The  teacher  will  be  less  in  evi- 
dence than  her  predecessor.  She 
will  know  the  subjects  taught,  but 
she  will  have  less  confidence  in  the 
instruction  given,  the  method  used 
and  the  recitations  conducted.  She 
will  rely  more  upon  her  personal 
associations  with  die  child  and  her 
suggestions  to  him,  and  she  will  let 
him  work  out  his  own  salvation. 
She  will  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  individual  in  the  student.  She 
will  be  concerned  for  the  plodder 
and  the  wayward,  the  genius  and 
the  unbalanced,  and  she  will  do  or 
refrain  from  doing  as  the  insight 
torn  of  sympathy  dictates.  She 
will  realize  that  she  may  serve  best 
when  she  stands  and  waits.  She 
will  know  that  it  is  the  child  who 
needs  attention  and  not  the  school 
that  suffers  from  lack  of  adminis- 
tration. 

The  school  of  the  future  will  be 
the  pride  of  the  community ;  it  will 
also  be  its  focus.  Social  life  will 
find  its  most  common  expression 


on  its  grounds  and  in  its  rooms. 
Ample  opportunities  will  be  given 
for  studying  and  being  taught  by 
works  of  art.  It  will  also  be  the 
place  for  research,  investigation, 
reading,  deciding  issues  and  the 
solving  of  those  problems  which 
affect  the  community  and  determine 
the  extent. and  quality  of  its  life. 

It  will  be  one  in  the  trinity  which 
makes  up  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  neighborhood  of  which  it  is  a 
center. 

It  will  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
home  and  in  harmony  with  the 
church,  and  these,  working  to- 
gether, will  give  us  boys  and  girls 
observant  of  conventional  forms, 
responsive  to  moral  appeals,  eager 
for  intellectual  training,  ready  for 
productive  labor  and  fit  for  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

The  school  of  yesterday  did  its 
work  well  enough  to  render  possi- 
ble the  school  of  to-day.  The  school 
of  to-morrow  will  retain  all  of  the 
past  that  is  worth  preserving.  AH 
of  the  present  that  is  worthy  will 
add  its  contribution  and  it  —  the 
school  of  tomorrow  —  will  stand 
preeminent  for  usefulness  in  the 
distinguished  list. 


THE  TEACHER'S  HEALTH. 


BY  DR.  T.  8.  LOWDBN,  CLARK  UNIVERSITY,  WORCB8TBR,  MA88. 


Recently  I  took  my  meals  where 
four  women,  puUic  school  teachers, 
with  an  experience  of  from  five  to 
jiineteen  years  in  the  work,  were 


boarding.  All  four  were  taking 
medicine.  Two  of  them,  from  ill- 
health,  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 
studies  in  the  summer  school  be- 
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fore  it  closed ;  while  a  third  hung  on 
at  her  studies,  pale,  weak  and  ema- 
ciated, hoping  to  hold  out,  get  suf- 
ficient knowledge  to  obtain  a  teach- 
ing license  in  a  far  distant  state 
where  she  was  teaching,  believing 
her  health  might  perhaps  be  im- 
proved. The  fourth,  no  one  could 
call  robust,  but  she  applied  herself 
diligently  to  her  studies. 

Did  these  four  sick  school  teach- 
ers through  their  ailments  gravitate 
together?  I  admit  that  in  matters 
of  health  like  seems  to  attract  like. 
Complaining  is  catching,  and  many 
delight  in  exchanging  "notes'*  on 
their  feelings  and  ailings.  There's 
encouragement  in  the  "swapping." 
However,  this  grouping  was  a  mere 
"happen  so."  But  in  truth  there 
is  a  deal  of  ill  health  among  teach- 
ers, more  than  school  boards  and 
the  public  dream  of.  Is  this  be- 
cause teaching  inherently  attracts 
the  physically  weak?  Is  it  that 
these  are  encouraged  to  "take"  to* 
teaching?  Is  it  that  the  work  of 
the  teacher  in  the  modem  school 
is  extremely  arduous,  so  taxing  that 
it  is  a  great  health  consumer?  In 
the  old-time  school  the  halt  and  in- 
firm were  regarded  quite  fit  to  do 
the  work  of  the  teacher.  Indeed, 
the  school  was  just  the  place  for 
such,  and  it  is  feared  that  this  spirit 
is  not  yet  wholly  dead,  for  every 
now  and  then  I  hear  of  a  school 
board  or  community  that  seems  to 
hold  the  public  school  as  a  sort  of 
charitable  institution  where  the 
poor,  needy  and  weak  by  teaching 


may  find  support.  However,  this 
attitude  is  slowly  but  happily 
changing  and  the  time  must  soon 
be  here  when  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential qualifications  for  certifica- 
tion will  be  "sound  body,"  espe- 
cially no  pulmonary  catarrhal  or 
stomachic  ailments,  for  under  the 
most  propitious  conditions  the  work 
in  the  modem  school  is  not  con- 
ducive to  health. 

Why  so?  The  life  of  the  con- 
scientious, progressive,  enthusiastic 
teacher  is  a  most  strenuous  one. 
When  is  her  work  done?  What 
with  grinding  out  certificates,  im- 
proving professionally,  broadening 
the  life,  teachers'  meetings,  associa- 
tions, institutes,  summer  schools, 
church  and  Sunday-school  work, 
all  in  addition  to  toil  in  over- 
crowded schools,  saying  nothing  of 
the  many  extra  hours  within  and 
without  the  schools,  visits  to  pupils 
and  parents,  often  so  necessary, 
regular  nightly  routine  tasks  of  pre- 
paring work  for  the  morrow,  por- 
ing over  desks  heaped  high  with 
written  work  to  be  examined  and 
corrected,  the  most  nerve-consum- 
ing of  all  the  teacher's  duties.  Then 
what  of  the  environment  of  her  la- 
bors, the  mechanical  conditions  un- 
der which  she  works  ?  The  hygiene 
of  the  school-room  is  yet  far  from 
the  ideal:  uneven  temperature,  ir- 
regular light,  dazzling  or  gloomy, 
improper  wall  coloring,  poor  ven- 
tilation, crayon  dust  that  seldom 
settles  except  in  the  lungs  of  teach- 
ers   and    pupils,     "miscellaneous" 
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dust,  filth  and  gases  found  in  the 
average  school  room.  Then  add 
the  teacher's  oft  long  standing  on 
the  feet,  much  use  of  the  voice,  in- 
tense light  streaming  in  upon  her 
eyes,  the  daily  groove-grind  of  the 
school,  mechanical  drill,  discipline, 
competitions,  following  out  mi- 
nutely the  too  frequently  complexly 
detailed  course  of  study,  allowed 
little  or  no  initiative,  fear  of  dis- 
pleasure of  superintendent,  princi- 
pal, school  board  and  loss  of  posi- 
tion. Is  it  any  wonder  that  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  under- 
mines the  health  and  particularly 
with  those  who  by  nature  and  train- 
ing have  not  poise  ? 

In  its  very  nature  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  under,  the  best 
condition  is  hard,  and  I  here  desire 
to  say  a  few  words  that  may  per- 
chance put  teachers  on  their  guard, 
especially  the  young,  who,  as  yet, 
feel  no  diminution  of  the  health- 
capital,  that  they  may  preserve  it, 
for  it  ought  by  all  means  be  pre- 
served in  the  interest  of  the  child 
and  the  race. 

Teachers  are  a  "restless  set," 
more  so,  by  far,  it  seems  to  me, 
than  those  laboring  in  any  other 
profession.  The  conditions  of  their 
work  make  them  nervous.  They 
worry.  They  worry  much.  I  wish 
to  say  something  about  worry.  It 
is  the  bane  of  the  teacher's  health. 
Indifference  of  the  teacher  for  her 
work  and  responsibility,  it  is  surely 
true,  is  death-dealing  to  the  school, 
but  worry  consumes  the  teacher. 


It  is  an  open  enemy  to  her  well- 
being.  The  root  of  the  word  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  worowen,  wirien, 
"to  strangle"  gives  the  best  concep- 
tion of  worry.  To  worry  is  to 
strangle  the  life.  It  is  manifest  in 
anxiety,  undue  solicitation  and  fret- 
ting. It  makes  despondent  and  im- 
potent the  strongest,  undermines 
the  health  as  nothing  else  can,  and 
is  largely  responsible  for  filling  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  It  is  the 
bane  of  all  life,  health,  progress  and 
happiness.  Teachers  sleep  with 
their  trials  and  troubles;  "pillow" 
their  day's  doings  and  worries. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  an- 
swers to  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
to  teachers  a  short  time  ago.  These 
answers  are  conclusions  as  to  the 
evil  effects  of  worry :  "Worry,  for 
me,  brings  dyspepsia  and  nervous 
disorders."  Another  says,  "De- 
pression and  worry  have  broken  my 
health" ;  still  another,  "I  should  be 
well  did  I  not  worry."  "My  poor 
health  is  decidedly  improved  when 
I  forget  to  worry."  A  teacher  of 
forty  writes,  "Anxiety  speedily  pro- 
duces certain  bodily  symptoms,  if 
continued;  and  lowered  physical 
conditions  mean  less  ability  to  do 
good  intellectual  work.  So  certain 
am  I  of  this  fact  in  my  own  exper- 
ience that  I  defer  decisions  requir- 
ing my  best  judgment  until  I  am 
physically  at  my  best."  A  physi- 
cian at  the  head  of  a  sanitarium  for 
nervous  diseases  writes  me,  "many 
people  who  nervously  break  do^^en 
do  so  not  from  over-work  so  much 
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as  from  worry  or  mental  unrest. 
A  child  under  the  care  of  a  cross, 
fretful  person  will  become  impa- 
tient and  less  likely  to  resist  disease. 
Many  very  sick  recover  when  cheer- 
ful faces  are  before  them  and  en- 
couraging words  are  spoken  while 
gloomy  countenances  and  discour- 
aging words  often  prove  fatal." 

The  normal  school  should  turn 
out  teachers  of  vigorous  body  and 
minds  with  which  to  begin  the  work 
of  teaching.  My  questionnaire  sent 
to  two  of  the  leading  normal 
schools  in  this  country  brought 
forth  the  following  typical  answers. 
Many  in  these  two  schools  object  to 
the  hurried  lunch  period.  These 
statements  are  principally  from 
young  women.  Three  speak  of  the 
mental  work  being  too  long  and 
difficult  where  one  enters  no  com- 
plaint. "I  fear  a  break-down" ;  "I 
am  ruining  my  health";  "I  am 
growing  nervous" ;  "Fm  so  tired" ; 
"Can't  rest";  "Never  get  to  do 
anything  but  study";  "So  much 
study  makes  my  head  ache";  "I 
have  to  do  more  than  I  ought"; 
"Don't  have  time  to  eat";  "Can't 
have  time  to  exercise" ;  "Have  too 
much  work  and  I  worry" ;  "I  have 
to  study  on  a  full  meal";  "The 
work  is  too  hard  and  long" ;  "The 
application  is  too  close";  "There's 
too  much  night  study" ;  "More  out- 
door exercise  would  help  my  ner- 
vousness." "Exercise  in  the  open 
air  only  saves  me";  "Do  less  than 
I  did  and  I  am  more  steady,  over- 
work and  worry  do  not  pay." 


Teachers  are  prone  to  neglect 
physical  exercise  in  the  fresh,  open 
air.  Nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
their  health  than  this  so  muah  neg- 
lected. Gymnastics,  bed-room  ap- 
paratus, physical  culture-  and  me- 
chanical appliances  can  not  take  the 
place  of  play,  games  and  other  open 
air  exercise,  as  walking  riding, 
rowing,  swimming,  skating,  hill- 
climbing,  gardening,  tennis,  ball, 
etc. 

Teachers  should  give  great  care 
to  ventilation  of  their  bed  rooms 
and  their  breathing.  Their  bed 
rooms  should  be  large  and  airy. 
The  windows  should  be  pretty 
much  open  in  the  coldest  weather 
even.'  Pure,  fresh  air  in  abun- 
dance, not  any  particular  locality,  is 
the  only  cure  for  pulmonary  trou- 
bles. Through  lack  of  deep  breath- 
ing we  fail  to  develop  our  full  lung 
capacity,  so  essential  to  robust 
health.  The  Japanese  are  strong 
and  enduring,  for  by  deep-breath- 
ing practice  from  infancy  they  have 
developed  great  lung  capacity.  The 
teacher's  life,  which  is  sedentary, 
tends  strongly  to  chest  contraction ; 
then  add  to  this  the  unhygienic  life 
in  the  school  rooms,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  so  many  are  colorless  and 
nervous.  I  quote  from  two  manu- 
scripts sent  me  by  teachers  on  the 
value  of  deep  breathing.  A  man 
of  forty  writes :  "While  inheriting 
a  fairly  good  constitution,  still  at 
twenty  I  showed  signs  of  weak 
lungs  like  my  father.  For  several 
years  I  took  daily  exercise  in  deep 
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breathing  until  I  developed  a  chest 
measurement  surprising  to  myself 
and  friends  who  knew  me  as  a  boy." 
A  young  woman  teacher  writes,  "I 
feared  weak  lungs  from  heredity. 
To  strengthen  them  I  have  used 
my  knowledge  of  the  Swedish  sys- 
tem of  physical  culture  to  formu- 
late a  special  series  of  exercises 
adapted  to  my  needs.  These  exer- 
cises are  for  flattening  the  shoulder 
blades,  chest  expension,  and  bet- 
ter respiration.  I  take  these  exer- 
cises morning  and  night.  I  take 
long  walks  and  row  much." 

My    studies    show    that    many 


teachers  are  guilty  of  drenching 
their  bodies  with  drugs,  and  not  a 
•few  are  given  to  the  use  of  patent 
nostrums.  Few  things  are  more 
detrimental  to  health  than  the  habit 
of  much  medicine  taking,  especially 
"patents."  The  best  physicians  are 
giving  but  little  medicine,  and 
teachers  should  consult  only  the 
best  physicians,  and  these  only  when 
a  study  of  one's  self  and  care  and 
study  as  to  one  own  peculiar  con- 
stitution, diet,  rest,  exercise,  etc., 
seem  to  avail  not. 

In  a  subsequent  article  I   shall 
speak  of  diet,  sleep  and  recreation. 


INSTINCT,     WHAT  IS  IT? 


BY  MARGARET  L.  McINTIRB.  OSTRANDBR. 


There  is  a  certain  subtile,  intan- 
gible something  in  the  natures  of 
men  and  animals  which  causes  them 
to  perform  the  duties  necessary  to 
their  existence  and  development. 
This  trait,  which  has  so  great  an 
influence  on  life,  is  called  instinct. 

Now  what  is  instinct  ?  Turning  to 
Webster,  we  find  this  definition 
given:  "An  inward  impulse  which 
directs  one  to  commit  some  act 
without  a  thought  of  the  end  to  be 
obtained.  A  certain  aptitude, 
whether  acquired  or  natural.  A 
propensity  prior  to  experience  and 
independent  of  instruction." 

Specifically,  in  the  lower  animals 
a  natural  impulse  which  incites  them 


to  the  actions  that  are  most  neces- 
sary to  their  existence  and  develop- 
ment, and  one  that  reason  would 
approve  as  conducive  to  their  wel- 
fare or  to  some  useful  end,  or  ani- 
mal sagacity. 

That  which  is  called  sagacity  in 
animals  is  called  intelligence  or  in- 
tellect in  man,  and  while  they  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  nature  there  is 
a  very  great  diflFerence,  man's  intel- 
lect being  vastly  superior  to  animal 
sagacity  and  capable  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  development. 

You  may  have  noticed  how  un- 
able you  are  to  avoid  closing^  the 
eyes  when  an  object  passes  near 
them.    You  may  be  quite  sure  that 
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the  object  is  not  going  to  touch 
you,  but  even  with  this  conviction, 
you  can  not  help  blinking.  This 
is  what  physiologrists  call  reflex  ac- 
tion, but  it  has  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  an  instinct. 

The  spider  weaves  a  silken  bag 
in  which  she  deposits  her  t^gs,  and 
by  this  means  carries  them  with 
her.  As  long  as  she  has  this  with 
her  she  is  happy  and  contented, 
but  when  the  eggs  are  removed  she  . 
is  disturbed  and  dejected  and  be- 
comes happy  again  only  when  they 
are  restored.  This  you  may  call 
animal  sagacity,  but  the  same  idea 
characterizes  mother  love  and  is 
called  maternal  instinct. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  wasp 
which  builds  a  cell,  places  in  it  her 
eggs  and  at  the  same  time  places 
in  the  cell  a  caterpillar  as  food  for 
the  young  wasps.  Now  something 
tells  her  that  if  the  caterpillar  were 
alive  it  might  struggle  enough  in 
its  efforts  to  get  out  to  injure  the 
^^gy  and  if  it  were  dead  it  would 
be  unfit  for  food.  Therefore  the 
wasp  stings  the  caterpillar  several 
times,  until  it  is  paralyzed  but  not 
killed.  The  wasp  thus  furnishes  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  food  for 
the  young.  To  people  unacquainted 
with  the  organism  of  the  insect, 
this  might  denote  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence,  but  to  those  who  know 
the  insect,  it  appears  to  be  instinct. 

Animals  take  refuge  in  flight 
ivhen  disturbed;  cats  and  dogs 
have  a  natural  antipathy ;  birds  are 
alarmed  by  the  presence  of  foreign- 


ers in  their  nests.  All  these  traits 
of  fear,  alarm,  love  and  hatred,  nat- 
uralists call  instinct. 

Man  has  all  these  instincts  of 
animals  and  many  others,  and  taken 
together  they  determine  his  course 
of  behavior  ;through  life. 

There  is  so  great  a  number  of 
instincts  and  they  are  so  closely 
connected  with  our  welfare  that 
there  are  very  few  of  the  acts  of 
life  which  are  not  more  or  less 
deeply  colored  by  instinct. 

Instincts  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes:  first,  those  which  aFC 
instrumental  in  broadening  and  re- 
fining human  character;  and  sec- 
ond, those  which  are  instrumental 
in  narrowing  and  debasing  human 
character. 

We  generally  speak  of  -those 
traits  which  exist  at  birth  as  nat- 
ural instincts.  Some  of  these  nat- 
ural instincts  are  fear,  hope,  play, 
faith,  courage,  jealousy,  generosity, 
timidity,  selfishness,  rivalry,  ambi- 
tion, curiosity,  secretiveness,  hat- 
red and  love,  whether  filial,  pater- 
nal, sexual  or  patriotic.  All  of 
these  traits  may  not  appear  in  the 
child,  but  when  the  need  arises,  the 
instinct  will  appear  to  satisfy  the 
need. 

In  childhood  we  find  that  curiosity 
is  one  of  the  greatest  traits.  Very 
early  the  child  begins  to  show  his 
curiosity  by  asking  what?  and  why? 
and  the  thousand  and  one  questions 
of  childhood.  It  is  a  wise  parent,  a 
wise  teacher  who  answers  those 
questions  aright,  for  it  is  the  satis- 
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fying  of  curiosity  which  secures 
knowledge. 

Another  instinct  of  childhood  is 
fear.  Fear  is  apt  to  last  far  into 
adult  life  and  is  apt  to  make  one 
timid  and  secretive.  Jealousy  is 
another  instinct  whic^  has  a  vile 
influence,  and  is  very  apt  to  cause 
one  to  become  distrustful  and  sar- 
castic. 

Courage,  boldness,  aggressive- 
ness, ambition,  all  exert  great  power 
and  help  one  to  work  with  vim, 
energy  and  success.  Lincoln  was 
enabled  by  courage  to  carry  his 
work  to  a  successful  issue  during 
the  dark  days  of  our  country.  Am- 
bition made  Napoleon  famous  and 
a  world  power.  But  ambition  is 
sometimes  self-centered  and  causes 
ruin.  There  may  be  ambition  for 
many  things  and  each  shows  by  its 
nature  what  sort  of  man  is  the  per- 
son, in  whom  it  exists. 

You  can  find  no  such  anomaly 
as  a  useless  instinct,  for  every  use- 
less thing  soon  disappears,  while 
useful  things  tend  to  perpetuate 
themselves.  Just  as  the  fish  in 
Mammoth  Cave  have  become  blind 
because  they  did  not  use  their  eyes, 
so  you  may  find  some  instinct  that 


has  become  weakened  by  disuse  or 
may  have  disappeared. 

By  following  instinct,  habits  are 
formed  and  by  repetition  habits  es- 
tablish character.  By  his  own  de- 
termination, man  may  restrain  or 
develop  his  instincts  and  whetlier 
conscious  of  the  decision  or  not,  he 
determines  for  himself  what  his 
course  of  action  shall  be. 

Civilization  is  only  a  result  of  the 
training  of  the  higher  instincts  and 
the  great  difference  between  the 
savage  and  the  civilized  man  lies 
in  the  development  of  their  in- 
stincts. 

Education  is  the  great  factor  in 
civilization,  so  we  must  educate 
ourselves  to  be  able  to  so  control 
our  instincts  that  we  may  repress 
the  bad  and  cultivate  the  good  in- 
stincts and  so  build  characters 
which  shall  stand  the  storms  of 
life. 

And  to  the  man  who  can  so  con- 
trol his  instincts  that  courtesy  and 
generosity  may  conquer  envy  and 
jealousy;  hope  and  courage  may 
crush  fear  and  cowardice,  and  syvtk" 
pathy  and  love  drive  out  hatred  and 
self-centered  ambition;  to  him  the 
world  offers  generous  rewards. 


CONCERNING  AMERICAN  LITERARY  MASTERS. 


BY  LEON  H.  VINCENT. 


The  editor  of  The  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly  askes  me  to  say  a 
few  words  about  a  new  volume  of 
critical    studies   entitled   American 


Literary  Masters.  The  underststnd- 
ing  between  us  is  that,  in  so  fax  as 
I  can  conscientiously  do  so,  I  am  to 
speak   in    favorable   terms   of    the 
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book.  The  task  is  not  without  dif- 
ficulties when  one  takes  into  ac- 
count my  relation  to  the  book  in 
•question.  I  could  much  more  eas- 
ily praise  the  writings  of  someone 
else.  But  it  has  been  represented 
to  me  that  I  am  under  obligations 
to  accede  to  the  editor's  request. 

That  very  delightful  character, 
Tammas  Haggart  of  A  Window  in 
Thrums,  thought  it  altogether  too 
much  to  ask  of  a  man  that  he  make 
a  joke  and  appreciate  it  too;  'twas 
doing  two  men's  work.  Tammas 
-would  have  found  himself  in  a 
gjeate?r  quandary  had  he  been  re- 
quired both  to  make  a  book  and 
publicly  call  attention  to  its  virtues 
after  it  was  made.  The  position  of 
the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly  is,  however, 
easy  to  grasp.  He  thinks,  quite 
rightly,  that,  since  the  Reading 
Circle  has  been  good  enough  to  put 
the  American  Literary  Masters  on 
its  list  for  the  coming  year,  the  au- 
thor of  the  volume  ought  to  do 
what  he  can  to  persuade  the  Read- 
ing Circle  they  have  made  no  mis- 
take. In  other  words,  for  the  good 
•of  the  cause  the  author  must  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  a  large  part  of 
that  attractive  modesty  and  exquis- 
ite reserve  for  which  authors  have 
always  been  notorious. 

At  best  the  task  set  me  is  a  diffi- 
cult one.  For  twenty  years  I  have 
been  trying  through  my  lectures  to 
interest  people  in  the  work  of  men 
-of  letters.  This  not  inconsiderable 
•practice  is,  however,  of  little  help 


towards  the  writing  of  a  paper  such 
as  that  the  editor  demands  9f  me. 
But  even  when  we  writers  are  not 
at  all  certain  as  to  our  success  in 
carrying  out  an  idea,  we  can  take  a 
firm  stand  as  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  idea  itself.  The  method  or 
plan  on  which  the  American  Liter- 
ary Masters  is  written  has.  much  to 
recommend  it,  for  it  is  only  a  mod- 
ification of  a  plan  employed  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  French  men 
of  letters,  M.  Emile  Faguet.  The 
great  delight  I  had  in  reading  Fa- 
guet's  volume  of  literary  studies  en- 
titled Dix  Septieme  Siecle  led  me 
to  cherish  the  ambition  of.  making 
a  book  on  American  literature  in 
which  I  should  follow  the  same 
idea  in  so  far  as  lay  in  my  power 
to  do  so.  Readers  of  American 
Literary  Masters  have  therefore  to 
thank  M.  Faguet  in  case  they  find 
the  arrangement  of  the  material  of 
unusual  help  in  their  studies. 

The  use  of  criticism  is  various. 
Writers  like  Arnold,  Dowden, 
Lowell,  Frederick  Harrison,  and 
Augustine  Birrell  are  read  quite 
as  much  for  themselves  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  authors  they  discuss. 
None  the  less  do  they  fulfill  one 
great  function  of  civilization  which 
is  to  stimulate  us  to  go  back  to  the 
great  books  and  read  those  great 
books  anew.  All  criticism  from 
the  highest  to  the  humblest  ought 
to  have  some  such  eiFect.  No  mat- 
ter how  penetrating  a  critical  es- 
say on  Hamlet  may  be,  it  fails  of 
its    most    practical    end    unless    it 
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makes  the  reader  far  less  eager  to 
accept  the  critic's  conclusions  than 
he  is  to  take  up  Hamlet  again  and 
read  and  re-read  the  wondrous  play 
for  its  own  sake  and  with  im- 
mensely heightened  interest. 

My  ambition  in  preparing  this 
series  of  studies  on  nineteen  emi- 
nent American  men  of  letters  is  to 
make  more  readers  for  our  Ameri- 
can classics.  These  men  are  worth 
while.  We  don't  read  them 
enough.  It  is  astonishing  how  lit- 
tle interest  many  cultivated  people 
feel  in  the  masters  of  American  let- 
ters. Such  people  know  the  Ru- 
baiyat  by  heart,  but  so  languid  is 
their  interest  in  Lx)ngfellow  that 
they  have  never  given  themselves 
the  trouble  to  read  The  New  Eng- 
land Tragedies  or  the  Michael  An- 
gela. The  attitude  is  unfortunate. 
And  so,  while  I  have  tried  to  pro- 
nounce judgments  that  would  com- 
mend themselves  for  reasonable- 
ness and  catholicity,  I  have  been 
desirous  above  all  of  making  more 
readers  for  the  books  herein  dis- 
cussed. People  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  such  books  exist.  They 
know  perfectly  well  all  about  them ; 
but  they  are  so  desperately  bent  on 
keeping  up  with  the  latest  novel 
that  they  will  put  to  one  side  books 
which  have  every  virtue  except  the 
virtue  of  being  new.  If  in  my 
chapter  on  Lowell  the  paragraph 
devoted  to  Fireside  Travels  shall 
have  the  effect  of  making  a  few 
more  readers  for  that  charming 
volume,  then  has  my  book  in  some 


slight  degree  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  read  an 
author's  most  popular  or  most  gen- 
ial book  and  to  judge  him  thereby. 
The  author  cannot,  of  course,  be 
judged  aright  unless  emphasis   is 
laid  on  that  book ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  some  minor  knd  almost 
forgotten   piece    of   writing   often 
contains  the  key  to  much  that  is 
enigmatic  in  his  character.    A  case 
in  point  is  Cooper's  American  Dem- 
ocrat and  his  Travelling  Bachelor. 
No  doubt  Cooper  will  always  be 
known  by  his  romancies  of  the  for- 
est and  the  sea,  by  The  Pilot,  The 
Rover,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 
and  The  Prairie.     We  value  this 
gifted  man  for  his  excellent  delin- 
eation of  seamen,  soldiers,  hunters, 
and  Indians.     He  could  do  other 
things,  however, —  not  so  well  as 
these  perhaps,  but  at  all  events  well 
enough  to  deserve  our  careful  at- 
tention.    I   could   wish  that   more 
people  might  be  persuaded  to  read 
Cooper's  The  Travelling  Bachelor, 
if  not  all  of  it,  at  least  four  or  five 
chapters.    We  are  always  eag-er  to 
know  what  foreigners  say  of   us. 
Why  not  take  the  trouble  to  read 
this  account  of  America  by  one  of 
ourselves?     And   when   you    have 
satisfied   yourself    (it   will   not   be 
necessary  to  read  the  book  to  the 
end)  take  up  the  American  Demo- 
crat   and    learn    how    Cooper    re- 
garded American  institutions  at  yet 
another  period  of  his  career. 

All  through  the  book  I  have  tried 
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not  to  neglect  the  lesser  and  almost 
forgotten  writings  of  those  distin- 
guished men  of  letters.  Only  a 
word  or  two  could  be  given  in  each 
case,  but  enough,  it  is  hoped,  to  set 
the  reader  on  the  right  track.  Tliere 
is  much  profit,  as  well  as  amuse- 
ment, to  be  had  from  such  study. 

A  word  about  the  bibliographical 
notes.  They  are  necessarily  brief, 
but  all  the  important  spurces  of 
biographical  information  are  given 
in  a  foot-note  at  the  beginning  of 
each  chapter.  By  means  of  them  it 
will  be  possible  to  verify  or  correct 
my  statements,  and  to  fill  out  those 


parts  of  the  narrative  which  seem 
too  condensed.  Not  only  is  each 
of  the  books  mentioned  an  abund- 
ant source  of  material  for  the  stu- 
dent, but  also  it  is  a  guide  to  yet 
wider  readings. 

I  trust  that. the  members  of  the 
Ohio  Reading  Circle  will  undertake 
those  readings  and  that  my  book 
may  be  in  some  measure  responsi- 
ble for  such  undertakings.  We 
have  in  America  a  rich  and  varied 
literature.  Let  us  lose  no  opportu- 
nity for  making  our  acquaintance 
wjth  it  as  intimate  and  exact  as 
possible. 
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BY  A.  B. 

The  old  saying,  "Things  seen  of t- 
enest  are  seen  least,"  applies  quite 
as  well  to  the  very  common  things 
in  nature  as  to  the  things  of  art. 
Because  children. are  reared  in  the 
country  or  village  is.  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  common  things  about 
them. 

There  is  no  one  who  is  willing  to 
testify  that  a  real  pleasure  is  expe- 
rienced from  just  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  those  things  of  nature 
that  are  so  near  us.  The  roadside, 
the  rock  pile,  the  narrow  stream, 
the  woods  and  other  places  contrib- 
ute something  that  reveals  much  of 
the  handiwork  of  our  Creator.  The 
pleasure  of  the  moment  passes  into 
joy  which  is  abiding. 


GRAHAM. 

We  should  learn  to  know  nature ; 
that  we  may  the  better  understand 
the  relation  and  dependence  of  one. 
thing  upon  another:  —  the  animal, 
whose  life  is  dependent  upon  the 
plant  for  food ;  the  plant,  that  must 
depend  upon  the  animal  for  seed 
distribution ;  the  fertilizing  of  plants 
by  insects  that  visit  them ;  the  place 
for  the  common  fly  and  ichneumon 
to  lay  eggs;  the  exchange  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  which  is  produced 
by  water  anims^ls  for  oxygen  dis- 
posed of  by  water  plants,  etc.,  etc. 
In  short,  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
future  study  of  ecology. 

In  literature  many  allusions  to 
nature  are  made;  nature  furnishes 
material  upon  which  many  very 
forceful  rhetorical  figures  are  based. 
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The  reader  selections  are  read  with 
much  more  pleasure  and  are  under- 
stood much  more  easily  from  know- 
ing nature. 

Nature  study  furnishes  much 
material  that  may  be  used  in  draw- 
ing exercises.  What  is  learned  from 
very  ordinary  observation  also 
serves  for  criticising  other  drawings 
and  statements  made  in  literary  se? 
lections. 

In  rural  schools  where  there  is  a 
crowded  program  every  minute  of 
the  time  must  be  used  for  some  de- 
finite purpose.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  regular  studies  are 
to  have  primary  consideration  and 
that  nature-study  as  such  must  be 
secondary  or  incidental  to  the  reci- 
tation. Too  often  there  is  an  entire 
wandering  away  from  the  subject 
of  the  recitation.  The  nature  study 
enthusiast  often  permits  himself  to 
be  drawn  away  from  the  regular 
lesson  by  irrelevant  although  im- 
portant questions  asked  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  field  trip,  which  may  be 
only  a  school  yard  trip  or  a  short 
walk  down  the  road,  nature  work  is 
of  primary  consideration.  In  the 
occasional  opening  exercises,  or 
Friday  afternoon  half-hour,  the  ob- 
servation lesson  should  have  the 
right  of  way. 

Since  not  as  much  time  can  be 
given  to  following  any  nicely  plan- 
ned, suggestive  outlines  m  reports 
and  books,  etc.,  the  most  should  be 
made  of  what  time  is  available,  and 
every    opportunity    that    presents 


itself  to  the  teacher  should  be 
seized.  Experience  has  led  the 
writer  to  believe  that  observations 
that  were  in  the  main  incidental  to 
the  regular  school  work  has  created 
a  love  for  nature  quite  as  generous 
as  comes  from  following  a  hard  and 
fixed  plan.  While  nature  work  in 
the  grades  should  arouse  an  inter- 
est in  the  further  study  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  something  must  be  left  for 
the  high  school.  We  teachers  owe 
it  to  ourselves  as  much  as  to  the 
children  to  be  quite  as  well  in- 
formed as  possible,  but,  at  no  time 
should  we  be  above  being  a  learner, 
or  in  the  attitude  of  a  learner  with 
the  children. 

The  regular  reading  lesson  furn- 
ishes much  material  for  confirma- 
tion, criticism  and  questions.  A  few 
lines  from  a  second  reader  in  gen- 
eral use  will  be  suggestive : 
"Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star." 
Do  stars  always  twinkle?  Look 
at  a  very  large,  bright  star,  then 
look  at  small  ones. 

"For  you  never  shut  your  eye. 
Till  the  sun  is  in  the  sky." 
What  is  meant  by  the  star  shut- 
ting its  eye?    Do  stars  shine  in  the 
daytime?    if  so,  why  can't  we  see 
them? 

"Spots    of   red   dot   his    head." 
What  are  these  spots? 

"Three    small    pairs    made    of 

hairs."     How   many  would    three 

pairs  be  ?  How.  many  feet  has  a  fly  ? 

"Spiders  never  use  flies  ■  well." 

How  do  they  treat  them?     Have 
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you  ever  watched  a  spider  sitting 
quietly  on  his  web? 

"The  strange  cat  took  the  little 
kittens,  one  by  one,  and  carried 
them  to  the  attic."  How  did  the  cat 
carry  the  kittens?  (See  lesson 
page  68  McGuffey's  Eclectic  Sec- 
ond Reader  for  the  beginning  of  a 
classification.) 

"And  they  caught  the  little  mousie, 
Long  time  ago." 

Are  kitty's  claws  always  out  of 
the  soft  paw  ready  to  catch  or 
scratch  ?  Are  a  dog's  claws  always 
out? 

"The  kingbird  eats  flies,  etc." 
Watch  him  fly  from  a  fence  or 
limb  out  into  the  air  and  back. 
What  is  he  doing? 

One  might  continue  making  ab- 
stracts from  readers  more  advanced 
but  they  would  only  serve  to  em- 
phasize the  idea  already  presented. 

Another  feature  of  nature  work 
is.  found  in  making*  reasonable  crit- 
icisms of  statements.  But  this  work 
can  be  carried  on  to  that  degree 
that  children  look  for  more  that 
calls  for  unfavorable  rather  than 
favorable  criticism.  A  few  exam- 
ples will  suffice: 

"Cowslip,  daisy,  violet, 
In  their  leafy  beds. 
All  among  the  grasses 
Hide  their  heavy  heads." 

Do  cowslips,  daisies  and  violets 
lie  in  leafy  beds?  Do  any  of  these 
hide  their  heads? 

"One  fine  day  in  July,  she  sent 
George  to  the  woods ;  *  *  *  While 


he  hunted  about  the  bank,  he  saw 
among  the  moss  some  fine  wild 
strawberries."  Do  strawberries 
ripen  in  Ohio  in  July?  Are  they 
found  among  moss? 

Another  very  interesting  exer- 
cise is  in  making  a  study  of  pictures 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  artist 
drew  them  correctly. 

In  one  reader  the  spider's  web  is 
drawn  in  a  way  that  the  web  is 
shown  to  be  made  up  of  concentric 
circles.    Is  that' correct? 

Next  to  the  reading  classes  — 
the  geography  class  is  probably  the 
best.  With  the  variety  of  temper- 
atures, water  forms  and  wind 
causes  for  soil  formation,  together 
with  experiments  to  demonstrate, 
make  very  interesting  work  for  the 
year  as  well  as  for  the  beginning 
weeks  of  school.  The  ant  and  fish- 
worm  are  too  important  in  the 
work  of  soil  mixing  to  be  omitted. 
A  simple  study  of  the  habitat  of 
plants  will  bring  into  consideration 
those  water  plants  that  help  to 
change  the  course  of  river  or  assist 
in  filling  up  lakes;  more  or  less 
should  be  learned  of  plants  and 
trees  that  indicate  soil  conditions; 
insect  friends  and  foes  come  in  for 
mention  if  not  for  study  in  the  les- 
sons on  local  products. 

For  a  little  observation  trip  the 
school  yard,  roadside,  a  nearby 
wood  or  stream,  should  furnish  am- 
ple material  for  several  noonday 
walks.  Objections  on  the  ^ar\  jf 
the  parents  may  arise  because  a 
teacher  has  failed  to  keep  children^ 
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properly  in  charge,  but  more  often 
objections  are  made  because  of 
prejudice  against  doing  a  new 
thing.  Be  diplomatic;  be  patient; 
be  persistent. 

Opening  exercises  and  the  Friday 
afternoon  period  should  be  for  all. 
The  little  ones  may  not  get  much, 
but  many  times  they  get  more  than 
a  few  older  ones. 

The  language  class  has  not  been 
mentioned  as  a  place  for  the  study 
of  nature.  It  may  be  considered, 
if  expression  is  to  assist  in  impres- 
sion. 

Make  the  so-called  nature-book 
your  servant,  not  your  master. 
Don't  be  discouraged  because  you 
think  you  have  done  only  a  little 
that  might  pass  as  nature  work.  If 
you  will  take  the  time  during  the 
last  week  of  school  to  make  up  an 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  work 
gone  over,  you  would  be  much  sur- 
prised. After  two  or  three  years 
of  such  work  has  been  done,  many 
years  of  experience  has  caused  the 
writer  to  believe  the  ability  to  ob- 
serve carefully  is  quite  as  well  es- 
tablished in  children  of  elementary 
grades  as  when  the  plan  has  been 
prepared  with  care  and  pains. 


QUESTIONS  ON  JAMES'S  PRACTICAL 
ACmCULTUIIE. 

By  Prof.  A.  B.  Graham,  Department  of  A^ ri- 

cnlture,  Ohio  State  Univeriity, 

Columbui,  Ohio. 

CHAPTER   I. 

I.  What  is  nature's  purpose  in 
producing  seeds  or  spores?     2.  If 


the  flowers  of  the  following  plants 
are  removed,  will  the  plant  make 
any  further  attempt  to  produce 
seed :  Sweet  pea,  red-root  or  hog- 
weed,  wheat,  pansy,  cabbage,  clo- 
ver, apple,  May-apple,  Jack-in-the 
pulpit  ?  3.  What  are  Annuals  ?  Bi- 
ennials? Perennials?  4.  Which 
of  the  following  plants  are  peren- 
nials, which  biennials,  which  annu- 
als: Asters,  tulip-tree,  elder,  po- 
tato, tomato,  pumpkin,  beech,  buck- 
wheat, cabbage,  mustard,  beet,  and 
grape  ?  5.  What  conditions  are  nec- 
essary for  the  germination  of  seeds  ? 

6.  How  can  it  be  proven  that  each 
condition  you  name  is  necessary? 

7.  What  soil  conditions  are  neces- 
sary for  their  growth  ?  8.  By  what 
means  are  seeds  distributed?  9.  In 
what  way  have  they  been  prepared 
by  nature  to  be  distributed  ? 

CHAPTER   II. 

I.  Suggest  a  plan  by  which  the 
sprouting  of  the  seed  and  the 
growth  of  the  plant  may  be  ob- 
served. 2.  Of  what  use  are  the 
seed  leaves  of  cotyledons?  'K, 
Which  of  the  following  early 
growth  force  the  cotyledons  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil :  beans,  peas, 
beech,  radish,  cabbage,  tomato,  beet, 
lettuce  ?  4.  What  is  the  function  of 
the  roots?  Of  the  stem?  Of  the 
leaf  ?  5.  In  what  ways  do  tap  and 
fibrous  roots  differ?  6.  In  what 
way  are  they  alike?  7.  How  do 
roots  grow  ?    8.  What  is  chlorophy  ? 
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CHAPTER  111. 

I.  In  what  way  may  one  most  im- 
pressively show  that  the  plant  takes 
in  water?  2.  Through  what  docs 
water  leave  the  plant?  How  may 
your  answer  be  proved?  3.  What 
are  stomata  ?  Where  are  they  usu- 
ally found  ? 

CHAPTER   IV. 

I.  In  what  way  does  water  assist 
in  supplying  plant  food?  2.  What 
besides  water  assists  in  dissolving 
plant  food?  3.  After  the  food  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  plant,  what  be- 
comes of  the  water  in  which  it  was 
carried?  4.  What  is  meant  by  the 
selective  power  of  a  root  ?  5.  What 
per  cent  of  vegetables  is  water? 
(Chapter  III.)  6.  If  vegetables 
were  burned  on  a  shovel  or  in  some 
receptable,  what  would  remain  in 
the  ash?  7.  By  what  means  may 
plant  food  in  the  soil  be  maae  more 
available  ? 


JANE  JONES. 

"Jane  Jones  keeps  talkin'  to  me  all 
the  time 

An'  says  you  must  make  it  a 
rule 
To   study   your   lessons    'nd   work 
hard  'nd  learn, 

An'    never    be    absent    from 
school. 
Remember  the  story  of  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt. 

An'  how  he  clum  up  to  the  top. 
Got  all  the  knowledge  'at  he  ever 
had 

Down  in  a  blacksmithin'  shop  ? 


Jane  Jones  she  honestly  said  it  was 

sol 
Mebbe  he  did  — 

I  duunp! 
O'  course  what's  a-keepin'  me  'way 
•    from  the  top 
Is  not  never  havin'  no  blacksmithin' 

shop. 

"She  said  't  Ben  Franklin  was  aw- 
fully poor, 
But  full  of  ambition  an'  brains^ 
An'  studied  philosophy  all  his  hull 
life. 

An'  see  what  he  got  for  his 
pains ! 
He  brought  electritcity  out  of  the 
sky, 

With  a  kite  an'  a  bottle  an'  key, 
An'   we're   owing  him  mor'n  any 
one  else 

For  all  the  bright  lights  'at  we 
see. 
Jane  Jones  she  honestly  said  it  was 

so! 
Mebbe  he  did  — 

I  dunno! 
O'  course  what's  allers  been  hin- 

derin'  me 
Is  not  havin'  any  kite,  lightning,  er 
key. 

"Jane  Jones  said  Abe  Lincoln  had 
no  books  at  all, 

An'  used  to  gplit  rails  when  a 
boy; 
An'  General  Grant  was  a  tanner  by 
trade 
An'  lived  'way  out  in  lU'nois. 
So  when  the  great  war  in  the  South 
first  broke  out 
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He  stood  on  the  side  o'  the  An'  told  all  the  Spaniards  and  Ital- 

,  right,                               '  ians,  too, 

An'  when  Lincoln  called  him  to  take  An'  all   of  'em   said   'twas  a 

charge  o*  things,  dream. 

He  won  nearly  every  blamed  But  Queen  Isabella  jest  listened  to 

fight.  him, 

Jane  Jones  she  honestly  said  it  was  'Nd   pawned   all    her   jewek   o' 


worth, 
'Nd  bought  him  the  Santa  Maria, 
'nd  said, 

'Go  hunt  up  the  rest  o'  the  earth !' 
Jane  Janes  she  honestly  said  it  was 

so! 
Mebbe  he  did  — 

I  dunno! 
"She  said  'at  Columbus  was  out  at      O'  course  that  may  be,  but  then  you 
the  knees  must  allow 

When  he  first  thought  up  his      They  ain't  no  land  to  discover  jest 
big  scheme,  now."  — Ben  King. 


sol 
Mebbe  he  did  — 

I  dunno! 
Still  I  ain't  to  blame,'  not  by  a  big 

sight, 
For  I  ain't  never  had  any  battles 

to  fight. 
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Again  we  all  buckle  on  our  ar- 
mor and  we  hope  that  all  the  sol- 
diers of  our  goodly  army  are  glad 
to  renew  activity. 

*  ♦       =is 

The  prospects  for  the  Reading 
Circle  are  brighter  than  ever  before 
and  new  interest  is  taken  in  this 
work  because  there  are  fewer  books. 

*  *       ♦ 

Blessed  be  the  teacher  who  has 
resolved  to  do  less  talking  this  year 
that  the  boys  and  girls  may  have  a 


chance  to  do  more.    May  the  good 
resolution  be  kept! 

*  *       * 

Many  teachers  have  been  as- 
sisted in  their  efforts  for  better  po- 
sitions by  their  friends  in  the  pro- 
fession. The  teacher  who  helps  is 
the  teacher  who  enjoys. 

*  *       * 

We  extend  cordial  greetings  to 
all  the  new  members  of  the 
Monthly  circle  and  assure  them  of 
our  best  efforts  to  make  them  feel 
at  home  with  us. 

*  *       * 

The  young  teacher  has  some 
trials  ahead  of  him,  but  he  should 
reflect  that  these  trials  are  the  true 
test  of  his  real  strength.  Courage 
transmutes  trials  into  victories. 

*  ♦       * 

The  business  world  asserts  that 
we  do  not  lay  enou.^h  stress  upon 
accuracy  in  our  teaching,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  contention. 

*  *       * 

Of  course,  the  pupils  must  be 
controlled.  Without  that  there  will 
be  no  effective  work  done.  But 
suppose  the  teacher  needs  controll- 
ing. Who's  to  do  that?  The  school 
needs  that  element,  also. 

*  *       * 

The  teacher  who  desires  credit 
for  a  full  day's  work  can  feel  very 
well  satisfied  if  she  has  caused  her 
pupils  all  "to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find, 
but  not  to  yield.'' 
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Conversation  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  arts,  and  the  school  should 
encourage  pupils  and  teacher  to  be- 
come more  and  more  proficient  in 
this  art  as  the  days  go  by. 

*  *       * 

Children  as  well  as  grown  peo- 
ple will  do  more  work  for  a  friend 
than  they  will  for  a  boss,  and,  be- 
sides, they  will  enjoy  the  work  far 
more  and  do  it  more  cheerfully. 

*  ♦       * 

The  wise,  teacher  who  has  occa- 
sion to  administer  correction  will  do 
it  quietly,  and  then  make  no  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  after.    It  is  easy 

to  spoil  the  effect  by  after-talk. 

*  *       * 

Childhood  is  another  name  for 
activity,  and  the  mother  or  the 
teacher  who  would  stifle  this  ac- 
tivity is  sinning  against  the  child's 
nature.  A  statue  is  intended  to  keep 
still,  but  not  a  child. 

3|C  3(C  * 

We  publish  in  this  number  a 
beautiful  little  poem,  "His  First 
Day  at  School,"  which  teachers 
should  read  many  times^  We 
should  then  ask  ourselves  if  we  are 
making  an  adequate  return  to  the 
mother  for  the  loss  of  her  baby. 

*  ♦       * 

Schools  may  be  dismissed  on 
legal  holidays  without  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 
This  is  the  law  and  no  one  who 
claims  to  be  a  law-abiding  citizen 
should  do  other  than  give  willing 
obedience  to  the  law.  If  the  law  is 
wrong  it  ought  to  be  repealed,  but 


while  this  law  is  on  the  statute 
lx)oks  it  is  very  small  business  for 
any  board  member  to  raise  objec- 
tion to  paying  the  teacher  for  these 
legal  holidays. 

*  *       *        ■ 

Te'achers  can  not  be  compelled 
to  do  janitor  work,  according  to  an 
opinion  recently  given  vby  the  Attor- 
ney (leneral,  and  we  think  it  high 
time  that  boards  of  education 
should  come  to  realize  that  teachers 
are  doing  work  that  should  take 
rank  with  the  work  of  people  in 
other  professions,  as  well  as  public 
officials.  Nobody  thinks  that  county 
officials  should  do  the  janitor  work 
at  the  court  house,  but  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  convince  some  few 
people  in  Ohio  that  teaching  school 
is  quite  as  important  work  as  the 
work  of  these  county  officials. 

*  *       * 

The  Attorney  General  has  given 
out  an  opinion  touching  the  matter 
of  minimum  salary  to  the  effect  that 
boards,  of  education  can  be  com- 
pelled to  make  a  new  levy  in  case 
the  present  levy  will  not  produce 
funds  sufficient  to  pay  the  leg^l 
forty  dollars  per  month.  If  the 
present  levy,  however,  is  twelve 
mills  nothing  can  be  done,  as  no 
provision  was  made  for  state  aid  in 
such  cases.  In  this  respect,  the  law 
will  be  amended,  it  is  thou.gfht,  at 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

*  *       * 

W^E  are  greatly  pleased  to  give 
our  readers  in  this  issue  such  a  de- 
li<^htful    article    from   the    pen    of 
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Leon  H.  Vincent,  the  distinguished 
author  of  "American  Literary  Mas- 
ters," and  we  feel  assured  that  all 
members  of  the  Reading  Circle 
will  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that 
we  begin  thus  early  to  help  them  in 
their  work.  After  reading  this  ar- 
ticle we  are  sure  they  will  all  want 
to  read  the  book  at  once,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  many  of  the  mem- 
bers will  read  it  more  than  once  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  Reading 
Circle  people  will  find  the 
Monthly  ever  ready  and  anxious 
to  help  on  this  good  work. 
*       *       * 

After  four  years  of  enforced  ab- 
sence from  the  Ohio  institutes,  the 
editor  found  genuine  pleasure  in 
"being  permitted  to  work  once  more 
with  Ohio  teachers  assembled  in 
their  annual  convention.  One  week 
w^as  spent  in  Darke  county  where 
the  attendance  is  always  lar;Te  and 
the  enthusiasm  great.  Dr.  T.  S. 
Lowden,  who  has  spent  the  last 
three  years  in  Clark  I'niversity  and 
expects  to  devote  the  coming  year 
to  studying  the  school  systems  of 
Kurope,  was  a  irost  pleasant  asso- 
ciate whose  lectures  were  highly  ap- 
preciated by  the  teachers.  Tn  IVeble 
county,  the  home  feeling  added  to 
the  pleasure  and  the  association 
with  Supt.  E.  M.  \'an  Cleve,  of 
Steubenville,  in  the  work  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Ilis  lectures 
on  Geoc^raphy  and  Literature  and 
his  recital  of  what  he  saw  and  heard 
when  investigating  the  **  Rata  via 
System"  were  helpful,  suggestive. 


and  inspiring  to  the  teachers,  all  of 
whom  were  grateful  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  recalling  him  for 
a  second  year's  work. 


THE  NEW  STATE  EXAMINER. 

Commissioner  Jones  has  ap- 
pointed Supt.  H.  H.  Helter,  of 
VVapakoneta,  to  membership  on  the 
Board  of  State  School  Examiners 
for  the  full  term  of  five  years,  to 
succeed  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  whose 
term  time  has  expired.  Supt.  Hel- 
ter is  in  every  way  worthy  of  this 
distinguished  honor,  and  will  give 
a  g(X)d  account  of  his  stewardship. 
H^  was  reared  upon  a  farm  near 
(inadenhutten,  attended  country 
and  village  schools,  taught  four 
years  in  his  home  township  (Rush), 
and  then  hied  himself  away  to  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  where  he 
graduated  in  1891.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Gnadenhutten  and  was 
superintendent  of  the  schools  for 
two  years,  going  thence  to  Troy  to 
become  principal  of  the  high  school. 
There  he  remained  six  years,  and 
was  then  called,  in  1899,  to  the  su- 
per! ntendency  of  the  schools  of 
Wapakoneta,  where  he  is  now  serv- 
ing on  a  three-year  contract.  He 
holds  a  common  school  and  a  high 
school  life  certificate,  has  served  six 
years  as  county  examiner,  is  Pres- 
ident of  the  Northwestern  Ohio 
Association,  is  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islative committee  of  the  State  As- 
sociation, and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association.   He 
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is  a  Methodist,  a  Mason,  and  a  K. 
of  P.,  as  well  as  a  married  man. 

Supt.  Helter  is  a  good  type  of 
that  large  class  of  school  men  in 


civilization.  It  may  be  truthfully 
said  that  within  the  past  six  years 
Supt.  Helter  has  made  as  rapid 
progress,  professionally,  as  any  man 


H.   H.   HELTER. 


Ohio  who  have  worked  their  way 
from  the  plow  to  the  college  di- 
ploma, the  very  men  who  are  giv- 
ing character  and  stability  to  our 


in  Ohio,  and  his  appointment  to 
this  office  will  have  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  best  school  men  in 
the  state.    He  is  a  man  of  sterling 
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convictions  as  well  as  undaunted 
courage.  He  is  no  Polonius.  He 
stands  for  something  and  this  some- 
thing is  always  on  the  positive  side, 
not  the  negative.  His  work  is 
synthetic,  and  he  is  ever  busy  trying 
to  work  out  better  and  better  plans 
for  his  own  school  and  for  the 
schools  of  Ohio.  He  is  too  big  and 
too  busy  to  spend  time  in  the  role 
of  critic  or  cynic.  He  accords  to 
others  the  right  to  travel  their  own 
way,  but  he  is  not  swerved  from  his 
own  well-defined  purpose  to  be 
helpful  every  day  of  his  life.  He 
has  a  delightful  sense  of  humor 
which  is  always  a  saving  grace  and 
betokens  a  bigness  that  is  good  for 
the  world. 

Commissioner  Jones  is  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  upon  the 
wisdom  of  this  appointment,  and 
our  heartiest  congratulations  are 
extended  to  State  Examinee  Helter. 


SUPT.  J.  W.  ZELLER'S  RECOVERY. 

Early  in  April  Supt.  J.  W.  Zel- 
ler,  of  Findlay,  went  to  the  hospital 
for  what  was  believed  to  be  a  sim- 
ple operation.  In  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Monthly^  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  in  two  weeks 
he  would  be  back  in  the  schools 
again.  The  beginning  of  the  opera- 
tion revealed  an  alarming  condition 
and  it  seemed  that  there  could  be 
no  hope  of  his  recovery.  Follow- 
ing this  operation  his  leg  was  am- 
putated twice  in  an  effort  to  save 
his  life,  and  now  he  is  on  the  road 


to  recovery,  and  writes,  August 
9,  "I  fully  expect  to  be  able  to  take 
charge  of  my  school  work  in  Sep- 
tember." 

This  message  will  bring  joy  to 
thousands  of  anxious,  loyal  friends 
who  have  sympathized  with  him 
and  his  family  morjs  deeply  than 
words  could  express.  Superintend- 
ent Zeller's  brave  battle  for  life  has 
shown  a  courage  which  even  his 
closest  friends  did  not  believe  any 
one  could  possess,  and  now  that 
the  victory  is  won,  his  generous 
heart  goes  out  in  gratitude  to  the 
kind  friends  to  whom  he  feels  that 
he  owes  much  for  their  prayers  and 
sympathy.  In  his  last  letter  he 
says: 

*The  sympathy  and  prayers  of 
my  friends  and  the  large  number 
of  letters  received  from  schoolmen 
from  all  over  the  state  did  so  much 
to  help  me  in  the  hard  battle." 

In  the  city  of  Findlay,  where 
Supt.  Zeller  has  labored  so  faith- 
fully for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
sorrow  of  the  children,  because  of 
his  suffering,  has  served  to  reveal 
to  him  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done,  the  fast  hold  he  has  upon 
their  hearts  and  lives,  and  will  re- 
main with  him  through  the  years  to 
come  as  an  inspiration  to  devotion 
to  duty.  Teachers  and  citizens  of 
all  classes  have  joined  in  the  uni- 
versal prayer  that  life  might  be 
spared,  and  as  the  days  go  by,  the 
memory  of  the  kindness  of  all  these 
devoted  friends  will  remain  with  the 
faithful    superintendent    and    help 
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him  to  forget  the  months  of  afflic- 
tion and  suffering. 

*        *        * 

RULES  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF 
YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

1.  Go  before  your  class  filled 
with  your  subject. 

2.  Keep  the  lesson  and  the  sub- 
ject within  the  easy  comprehension 
of  pupils.  Remember  that  interest 
depends  upon  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  with  interest  secures  at- 
tention, 

3.  Take  nothing  for  granted. 
Introduce  each  subject  by  a  work- 
ing basis  of  knowledge  of  matters 
leading  up  to  it.  Then,  by  careful 
questioning,  pupils  and  teacher  may 
together  develop  the  subject.  The 
teacher  must  not  stand  upon  a  pe- 
destal and  talk  down  to  her  pupils, 
but  must  get  down  to  their  level 
and  lift  them  up  with  her. 

4.  Assign  lessons  with  great 
care.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  this, 
it  is  generally  best  to  make  the  as- 
signment at  the  opening  of  the  rec- 
itation. The  necessity  of  the  teach- 
er's preparation  is  apparent. 

5.  Lessons  should  be  assigned 
by  subjects  and  not  by  pages. 

6.  Assign  short  lessons  rather 
than  long  ones ;  be  sure  beforehand 
that  pupils  are  able  to  do  just  what 
is  required  of  them;  then  expect 
and  require  them  to  come  up  with 
lessons  prepared.  If  the  recitation, 
on  the  whole,  is  not  a  success,  t'le 
teacher  should  lay  the  blame  on  her- 
self. 

7.  Keep     in    mind    a    central 


thought  in  working  out  a  subject, 
and  do  not  allow  the  lesson  to  be 
sidetracked  by  questions  not  having 
a  direct  bearing  upon  it. 

8.  Spend  some*  time  in  review 
in  each  recitation. 

9.  Remember  it  is  not  what  you 
do  for  the  pupils  that  helps  them, 
but  what  they  do  for  themselves. 
Therefore  never  tell  a  pupil  directly  j 
what  he  wants  to  know,  if  you  can  I 
put  him  in  the  way  of  getting  it 

for  himself.  It  is  self -effort  and 
self-reliance  that  make  pupils 
strong  and  give  worth  to  the  work 
of  the  teacher.  Helps  weaken. 
Nothing  should  be  done  for  a  pupil 
until  he  has  made  a  strenuous  effort 
to  do  it  for  himself,  and  then  he 
should  be  helped,  if  possible,  in  a 
way  to  make  him  stronger  for  the 
next  task. 

10.  Talk  in  natural  tones  of 
voice.  Never  become  loud  and 
noisy.  A  noisy  teacher  makes  a 
noisy  school. 

11.  Do  not  "let  things  go."  At- 
tention to  the  details  of  your  work 
will  always  insure  success.  Tasks 
not  done  s-^ould  be  completed.  Re- 
proofs should  be  given  for  wrong 
conduct.  Work  and  troubles  must 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  or  the 
teacher  will  be  overwhelmed.  Clear 
the  slate  every  day. 

12.  Get  in  touch  with  the  parents 
of  your  pupils.  It  is  nearly  as  eas\- 
to  have  the  parents  with  you  as 
against  you.  If  they  are  sure  you 
are  trying  honestly  to  help  their 
children,   they   will   stand   by  you 
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when  you  need  support.    Embrace 
every  opportunity  to  cultivate  them. 

13.  You  can  .not  work  to  good 
purpose  unless  you  are  genuinely 
interested  in  the  children  under 
your  charge.  No  teacher  should 
stand  daily  before  children  who  is 
not  willing  to  do  almost  anything 
to  further  their  wellbeing.  Love, 
sacrifice,  hard  work,  devotion  to 
duty,  will  bring  every  day  a  recom- 
pense that  is  not  to  be  reckoned  in 
-dollars  and  cents. 

.  14.  Do  not  scold.  Scolding 
never  pays.  If  you  think  there  is 
need  for  it,  study  to  see  whether 
the  trouble  is  not  with  yourself. 
Nagging  and  berating  pupils  will 
make  them  feel  a  hatred  for  school 
and  teacher,  and  discount  all  your 
efforts.  •  The  teacher  must  be  par- 
ticularly careful  of  her  conduct 
when  tired.  Many  unjust  things 
are  apt  to  be  said  and  done  at  such 
times.  The  teacher's  self-control  is 
the  greatest  factor  in  her  discipline 
of  others.  A  smile  is  more  potent 
than  a  frown,  and  the  teacher  who 
flies  into  a  passion  soon  becomes 
the  laughing  stock  of  her  pupils. 
She  can  not  possibly  recover  ground 
lost. 

15.  Do  not  accept  tasks  poorly 
done.  Pupils  are  likely  to  gauge 
their  efforts  to  the  lowest  require- 
ments of  the  teacher.  If  she  will 
accept  a  slovenly  prepared  paper, 
that  is  the  kind  she  will  get.  Make 
pupils  understand  that  we  only 
make  progress  by  doing  up  to  the 
best  that  is  in  us  everv  dav. 


16.  Plan  your  work  carefully 
every  day,  and  have  the  plan  where 
you  can  refer  to  it  instantly.  There 
is  joy  in  work  if  we  are  ready  for 
it,  but  when  we  are  not  ready,  we 
wobble  at  our  tasks  all  day  long 
and  end  with  a  sense  of  defeat.  Dis- 
tractions are  bound  to  arise,  but,  if 
we  have  our  work  well  in  hand,  we 
can  dispose  of  them  without  losing 
our  bearings.  Do  not  allow  pupils 
studying  to  interrupt  a  recitation 
by  questions.  All  questions  must  be 
asked  between  recitations,  unless 
they  come  from  the  class  reciting. 

17.  Present  yourself  in  neat  and 
becoming  attire  before  your  pupils 
always,  but  do  not  over-dress.  You 
should  require  pupils  to  come  to 
school  neat  and  clean.  Carelessness 
on  your  part  will  defeat  that  end. 

N.  E.  Hutchinson.  . 
*  *  * 
FIRST  STEPS  IN  MENTAL  GROWTH.* 
Child  study  has  been  discredited 
by  practical  school  teachers  because 
it  failed  to  produce  safe  principles 
for  guidance  and  because  its  meth- 
ods were  often  ludicrously  inade- 
quate. Yet  the  study  of  children  is 
a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern  to 
all  progressive  teachers  and  they 
are  ever  ready  to  hail  any  one  who 
will  help  to  rescue  Child  Study 
from  the  fad  that  has  masqueraded 
under  the  name.  Many  so-called 
Child  Study  w'orkers  have  seemed 
to  be  less  concerned  with  the  study 


•  By  David  R.  Major.  Professor  of  Ed- 
ucation. Ohio  State  T'nlvoraity.  MacmJl- 
lan.     Now  York.     1906. 
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of  the  individual  child  than  in  the 
classification  of  data  collected  by  a 
multitude  of  untrained  observers. 
The  "questionaire"  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  neither  the  scientists 
nor  the  schoolmen.  It  has  remained 
for  patient,  scientifically  trained  ob- 
servers, possessing  both  the  require- 
ments of  knowledge  and  sympathy, 
to  produce  the  work  of  unques- 
tioned merit.  Among  the  most  re- 
cent publications  in  this  field  is  Pro- 
fessor Major's  "First  Steps  in 
Mental  Growth,"  a  book  which  will 
be  welcomed  by  teachers  and  par- 
ents alike. 

The  discussion  is  based  upon  the 
author's  observation  of  his  two  chil- 
dren during  the  first  three  years  of 
their  lives.  These  observations 
were  made  in  the  light  of  the  au- 
thor's wide  studies  in  the  field  of 
genetic  psychology  and  of  the  best 
studies  of  children  that  has  been 
made,  notably  those  riecorded  by 
Miss  Shinn,  Professor  Preyer,  Pro- 
fessor Sully,  and  Mrs.  Moore.  By 
including  an  account  of  the  work 
of  these  competent  observers  the 
value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  for 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
literature  of  this  field.  The  train- 
ing in  psychology  which  the  author 
brings  to  his  task  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment, but  like  others  he  feels  the  in- 
adequacy of  adult  psychology  and 
its  terminology  when  applied  to  the 
infant  mind.  Compelled  to  discard 
much  of  the  technical  nomenclature 
of  the  science  he  has  described  the 
phenomena  and  stated  his  conclu- 


sions in  the  simplest  language  so 
that  he  who  runs  (and  loves  chil- 
dren) may  read. 

Because  teachers  do  not  have 
children  as  young  as  R  and  J  in 
their  schools  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  interested  in  the  book. 
As  Professor  Major  says,  " — in 
order  to  know  what  they  (the  chil- 
dren) are  like  now  we  must  know 
what  they  were  like  primitively, — ." 
That  such  knowledge  can  only  be 
based  on  the  study  of  the  individual 
child  those  most  familiar  with  the 
problems  to  be  solved  cannot  doubL 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Ma- 
jor will  continue  his  observations 
and  studies  up  to  the  beginning  of 
R's  and  J's  sixth  year  in  order  that 
we  may  have  a  continuous  and 
fairly  complete  record  of  the  main 
steps  in  mental  growth  up  to  the 
time  the  public  school  teacher's 
work  begins. 

The  exposition  and  illustration 
of  the  methods  employed  in  making 
the  observations  of  R  and  J  will  be 
helpful  to  teachers  and  parents. 
The  reasons  that  these  constant  ob- 
servers have  been  able  to  contribute 
so  little  to  child  study  has  been 
largely  because  they  had  no  proper 
standard  with  which  to  compare 
their  methods  or  results.  The 
"First  Steps  in  Mental  Growth" 
furnishes  this  standard  and  in  addi- 
tion an  incentive  by  showing  the 
high  value  of  such  knowledge. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  primary 
teacher,  after  reading  this  boc^, 
would  become  more  patient  with  the 
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children  '  committed  to  her  care, 
more  careful  in  interpreting  their 
actions,  and  more  attentive  to  the 
problems  of  adapting  her  work  to 
meet  the  child's  various  needs. 
Parents  and  teachers  of  every  grade 
need  to  learn  the  lessons  contained 
in  this  most  valuable  and  in  some 
respects  unique  contribution  to  the 
study  of  psychology  of  infancy. 
E.  B.  Stevens. 
*        ♦        ♦ 

SUPT.  C.  W.   BENNETT. 

Some  who  read  these  words  were 
not  born  in  1874,  for  that  was  a 
long  time  ago,  as  we  are  wont  to 
measure  time,  but  in  that  year  Supt. 
Bennett  began  his  work  as  Superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Piqua,  and 
there  he  is  yet  doing  valuable  ser- 
vice for  the  cause  of  education. 
His  teaching  has  been  confined  to 
three  positions,  a  country  school  one 
year,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Moore's  Hill  College,  Indiana,  and 
head  of  the  Piqua  schools  .thirty- 
two  years.  He  is  old  enough  to 
have  been  a  soldier  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  young  enough  to  be  in 
S)mipathy  with  the  youngest  teacher 
in  her  work  as  well  as  all  the  chil- 
dren in  their  work  and  their  play. 
In  1866  he  graduated  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  receiving  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,  and  later  A.  M.  In 
1889  he  was  honored  with  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D.,  and  has  always 
worn  his  degrees  with  the  greatest 
modesty.  He  has  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Association,  on 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  five 


years,  and  on  the  county  board  of 
examiners  twenty  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  record  he  has  been  do- 
ing institute  work  thirty-five  years 
and  the  number  of  calls  for  insti- 
tute work  this  present  sumpier 
shows  that  he  is  much  in  demand. 
This  fact  is  significant.  Institute 
work  has  radically  changed  since 
he  began,  and  the  fact  that  he  re- 
ceives so  many  calls  now  is  conclu- 


C.   W.   BENNETT. 

sive  proof  that  he  has  been  in  the 
van  in  these  changes  and  has  not 
been  distanced  in  the  march  of  pro- 
gress. This  is  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  is  always  alert  for  some- 
thing better  than  yesterday  afforded 
and  is  quick  to  apply  the  new  meth- 
ods to  the  work  of  to-day.  He 
makes  long  pilgrimages  to  see  what 
other  schools  are  doing,  and  his 
own  schools  very  soon  feel  the  im- 
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pulse  of  changes  for  the  better.  In 
this  way  the  schools  of  Piqua  have 
always  kept  abreast  of  the  times 
and  have  ever  held  high  rank.  Supt. 
Bennett  can  never  be  found  doing 
mere  camp  duty.  On  the  contrary 
he  is  always  in  marching  trim,  and 
seems  always  to  be  going  in  obedi- 
ence to  marching  orders.  His  work 
is  a  last  in  f^  monument  to  his  pro- 
grcssiveness,  his  fidelity  to  noble 
standards,  his  honesty  and  simplic- 
ity of  life,  and  to  his  professional 
zeal.  He  doesn't  travel  about  with 
a  brass  band,  but  when  night  comes 
he  always  receives  credit  for  a  full 
day's  work.  He  loves  his  home; 
he  loves  bis  country ;  he  loves  his 
school :  he  loves  his  fellow-man. 
He  is  a  cultured  Christian  gentle- 
man. He  adorns  his  profession 
and  is  an  honor  to  Ohio. 
*  *  * 
AN  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENT. 

JlLV  27,  1906. 

Hon,  li,  A.  Jones,  State  Commis- 
sioner tommon  Schools,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio: 

I)i:ak  Sir: — I  have  received 
your  communication  asking  "What 
is  the  effect  of  a  contract  between 
the  board  of  education  and  a  school 
teacher  vihich  provides  that  a 
teacher  shall  work  at  $2  per  day, 
but  shall  receive  no  extra  pay  for 
janitor  work  and  no  pay  for  holi- 
days ?" 

In  reply  thereto  I  will  say  that  in 
my  opinion  the  above  contract  has 
two  illegal   provisions.     One   pro- 


vision violates  section  4018,  which 
provides  that: 

*'No  teacher  shall  be  required  by 
any  board  to  do  the  janitor  work 
of  any  school  room  except  as  mutu- 
ally agreecl  by  special  contract  and 
for  a  compensation  in  addition  •to 
that  received  by  him  for  his  ser- 
vices as  teacher." 

The  other  provision  violates  sec- 
tion 4015,  which  permits  teachers  to 
dismiss  their  schools  on  holidays 
without  forfeiture  of  pay.  The 
teacher  is  not  bound  by  these  pro- 
visions which  are  in  contravention 
of  law  and  is  entitled  to  receive  $2 
per  day  for  each  and  every  day  of 
the  school  month,  or  the  sum  of 
$40  per  month.  He  may  dismiss 
his  school  on  holidays  without  for- 
feiture of  pay,  notwitlistandint;  the 
clause  in  the  contract.  He  may  de- 
cline to  perform  the  janitor  service 
until  the  board  makes  a  special  con- 
tract with  him  for  such  service  for 
compensation  in  addition  to  his  sal- 
ary of  $40  per  month. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wadk  H.  Ellis. 
Attorney  General, 
*         *         * 
SUPT.   LOUIS  ROSS. 

Supt.  Louis  Ross,  of  (ierman 
Township.  Clark  Co.,  passed  to  the 
life  beyond  July  10,  leaving  behind 
him  a  record  for  professional  zeal 
and  sterling  manhood  that  tinges 
with  glory  the  cloud  of  sorrow.  He 
was  educated  in  Moore's  Hill,  Ind.. 
in  the  public  school  and  college  re- 
ceiving his  A.  B.  degree  in    1898.    ; 
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He  then. taught  at  West  Loveland,! 
Ohio,  for  one  year,  and  then  Became' 
superintendent  at  Metamora,  Ind., 
continuing  four  years.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  Ohio  and  did  a  great  work 
for  the  schools  of  German  Town- 
ship —  being  re-elected  regularly. 
In  1903  he  received  a  common 
school  life  certificate,  and  in  1905 
a  high  school.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  educational  associ- 
ations and  always  was  ready  for 
duty  when  called  upon.  Three  of 
his  older  brothers  are  superintend- 
ents at  the  present  time,  V.  W. 
Ross,  at  Christiansburg,  Alfred,  at 
New  Carlisle,  and  James,  at  Fort 
Recovery,  and  downright  manhood 
is  one  of  the  strong  family  traits. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  little  daughter 
who  will  ever  find  comfort  in  the 
reflection  that  the  husband  and 
father,  was  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem as  a  man  and  as  a  teacher.  The 
years  will  come  and  go  but  wher- 
ever he  worked  there  will  abide 
the  influence  of  his  work  and  the 
spirit  of  his  noble  life. 

*         *         * 
THE  LATE  SUPT.  ALBERT  G.   LANE. 
Albert  G.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  has 
passed  to  his  reward  and  there  is  a 
vacancy   in  the  administrative   de- 
partment   qi   the    Chicago   schools 
-which  it  will  be  hard,  indeed,  to  fill.- 
All    who  had   even   a   i)assing  ac- 
cjuaintance  with  Mr.  Lane  or  had 
even  seen  him  in  the  meetings  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  could  not  fail  to  rec- 
ognize in  his  quiet  dignity  some- 
tlning:  of  the  strong  character  that 


was  his.     To  those  who  knew  him  . 
intimately 'he  was  a  rare  soul  who 
always  left  them  better  for  associ- 
ation with  him. 

Mr.  Lane's  whole  life  was  one  of 
lofty  purpose,  earnest  endeavor, 
and  unswerving  devotion  to  duty. 
When  County  Superintendent  of 
Cook  County  Schools,  the  school 
funds  were  deposited  in  a  certain 
bank  at  the  direction  of  the  author- 
ities and  against  Mr.  Lane's  pro- 
test. Afterward  the  bank  failed, 
and  while  Mr.  Lane  was  not  legally 
nor.  in  the  jud^^^ent  of  most  peo- 
ple, morally  responsible  for  the  loss, 
his  keen  sense  of  honor  and  his 
ideals  of  duty  led  him  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  his  remaining  years 
in  repaying  that  loss  to  those  who 
were  held  legally  responsible  for  it. 
Few  such  examples  of  moral  hero- 
ism are  recorded,  and  that  this  ex- 
ample is  furnished  by  a  school  mas- 
ter should  ever  be  an  inspiration  to 
teachers  in  all  their  work,  so  much 
of  which  calls  for  sacrifice  for  du- 
ty's sake. 

As  superintendent  of  tlic  schools 
of  the  great  city  of  Chicajjo,  Mr. 
Lane's  administration  was  able,  suc- 
cessful, and  clean,  and  when  he  re- 
tired to  accept  the  position  of  avS- 
sistant  superintendent,  it  was  with 
a  determination  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  aid  the  superintendent  in 
his  work. 

As  president  of  the  X.  E.  A.  at 
the  Conference  held  in  Chicago  in 
1893,  and  at  the  regular  session- 
held  at  Asburv  Park  in   t8(v:,  his. 
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splendid  administrative  ability  was 
constantly  in  evidence,  and  his  un- 
tiring labors  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  same  As- 
sociation for  so  many  years  have 
had  much  to  do  with  its  present 
sound  financial  condition.  Each 
president  of  our  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  past  ten  years  will,  I 
am  sure,  join  the  writer  in  this  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Lane's  services  to  the  Association 
he  loved  so  well. 

His  home  life  was  ideal,  and  in 
his  home  he  will  be  most  sadly 
missed,  but  everywhere,  in  the 
home,  in  the  great  city  which  he 
served  so  faithfully  for  so  many 
years,  in  Teachers'  Associations, 
City,  State,  and  National,  in  the 
hearts  of  friends  who  loved  him  for 
his  loyalty  to  right,  and  in  the  lives 
of  thousands  whom  he  has  influ- 
enced as  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
there  will  continue  a  sacred  mem- 
ory of  a  beautiful,  devoted,  Chris- 
tian life. 

O.  T.  Corson. 


HIS  FIRST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL. 

She  lost  her  little  boy  to-day. 
Her  eyes  were  moist  and  sweet 
And  tender,  when  he  went  away 
To  hurry  down  the  street. 
She   stood    there    for   the   longest 

while 
And   watched    and    watched   him; 

then 
She    said  —  and   tried    to   force   a 

smile, 
"He'll  not  come  back  again." 


Inside  the  house  her  tears  would 

come; 
She  sank  into  a  chair, 
And    sobbed    above    the    battered 

drum 
And  trumpet  hanging  there. 
The  sunshine  stole  into  the  place, 
It  only  made  her  sad 
With  thinking  of  the  pretty  grace 
His  baby  tresses  had. 

She  minded  all  his  little  ways; 

She  went  to  see  his  crib 

Up  in  the  attic,  then  to  gaze 

At  platter,  spoon  and  bib. 

And  all  the  trinkets  he  had  thought 

So  fair  to  look  upon. 

Each    one    of   them    this    murmur 

brought : 
"My  little  boy  has  gone." 

She  wandered  through  the  house  all 

day 
To  come  on  things  he'd  left, 
And  oh!  she  missed  his  romping 

plays 
And  felt  herself  bereft. 
When  he  came  home  with  shining 

eyes 
To  tell  of  school's  delight, 
She  kissed  and  held  him  motherwisc 
With  something  of  affright. 

This  is  the  pain  in  mothers'  hearts 
When  school  days  have  begun,  I 

Each  knows  the  little  boy  departs 
And  baby  days  are  done. 
Each  mother  fain  would  close  her 

eyes 
And  hush  the  calling  bell, 
For  somehow  in  its  tone  she  hears 
The  sounding  of  a  knell. 

—  Anoh- 
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EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—  Springfield  will  begin  the  new 
year  with  an  elective  course  in  man- 
ual training  for  high  school  boys. 

—  The  Educational  Exhibit  at 
the  Clark  County  Fair  was  the  best 
drawing  card  on  the  grounds.  The 
city  of  Springfield  did  not  exhibit 
but  every  other  district  in  the 
county  was  represented  by  a  higher 
class  of  work  than  had  before  been 
attained. 

—  Four  new  faces  will  be  seen 
among  the  Clark  County  Superin- 
tendents corps  this  year:  Harry 
Paxton,  of  Martins  Ferry  high 
school,  will  go  to  So.  Charleston; 
J.  M.  Reason,  of  Toledo,  will  su- 
perintend the  Bethel  Township 
schools ;  J.  W.  Colman,  of  Rose- 
wood, will  conduct  the  German 
Township  schools;  J.  G.  Monroe, 
of  Dayton,  will  look  after  school 
affairs  in  Pike  Township. 

—  The  Wood  Co.  officials  are  the 
following:  President,  W.  V. 
Wales,  Bowling  Green;  Secretary, 
Miss  Pearl  Werline,  Custar;  Ex.- 
Com.,  Supt.  N.  D.  O.  Wilson,  Bow- 
ling Green;  Supt.  W.  E.  Beeman, 
Bays;  Supt.  D.  S.  Black,  Wal- 
bridge ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  Supt. 
H.  E.  Hall,  Rudolph. 

—  F.  W.  Dickey,  son  of  the  well- 
known  C.  L.  Dickey,  will  teach 
'Latin  and  history  in  the  Franklin 
high  school  this  year,  and  he  is  well 
equipped,  being  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
State  University. 


—  Morrow  Co.  elected  the  fol- 
lowing: President,  Supt.  C.  B. 
Stoner,  Mt.  Gilead ;  Secretary,  Miss 
Helen  A.  Nicholas,  Cardington; 
Ex.-Com.,  Supt.  F.  H.  Flickinger, 
Cardington;  Supt.  J.  O.  Ecker, 
Sparta ;  Supt.  J.  B.  Vining,  Edison. 

—  The  new  $40  minimum  salary 
law  will  not  effect  Clark  county 
outside  the  city  of  Springfield.  The 
Springfield  board  construes  the  law 
to  mean  a  yearly  minimum  of  $320. 
As  they  have  a  ten  months'  session 
and  start  their  teachers  at  $35,  their 
minimum  salary  is  $350  per  year. 

—  Mercer  Co.  elected  as  follows : 
President,  Supt.  W.  A.  Bair,  Nep- 
tune; Vice  President,  Supt.  H.  J. 
Bernard,  St.  Henry;  Secretary, 
Miss  Eva  Winter,  celina;  Ex.- 
Com.,  Supt.  S.  Wilkin,  Celina; 
Supt.  R.  E.  Offenhauer,  Mendon. 

—  Supt.  J.  H.  Cory,  who  takes 
charge  of  the  Lafayette  schools  this 
year,  is  a  man  of  scholarly  habits, 
of  high  standards,  and  well-defined 
purpose,  and  is  certain  to  have  suc- 
cess. 

—  The  Hardin  Co.  officers  are: 
President,  C.  W.  McCleary,  Forest ; 
Secretary,  Miss  Jessie  Myers,  Ken- 
ton; Ex.-Com.,  S.  J.  Wa<Tner,  Ken- 
ton ;  J.  J.  Rumbaugh,  Alc^er ;  O.  O. 
Vogenitz,  Ada;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secre- 
tary, J.  E.  Gordon,  Mt.  Victory. 

—  Miss  Edith  Ward,  a  graduate 
of  Rio  Grande  College,  of  the  class 
of  1906,  has  been  elected  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Oak  Hill  . 
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—  Prof,  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Holcomb, 
of  Rio  Grande  College,  made  a 
three  weeks*  mountaineering  trip 
upon  New  River  in  West  Virginia, 
in  August. 

—  Miss  Mary  Fulton,  teacher  of 
English  and  history  in  Rio  Grande 
College,  spgnt  thje  summer  at  Chau- 
tauqua, New  York. 

—  Prof.  C.  O.  Clark,  teacher  of 
physics  and  chemistry  in  Rio 
Grande  College,  has  returned  from 
a  year's  vacation,  spent  in  Califor- 
nia. 

—  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
every  school  should  not  be  provided 
with  an  American  flag.  If  the  board 
have  not  already  provided  one, 
there  is  scarcely  any  occasion  to  lay 
the  matter  before  them.  The  Mail 
Order  Flag  Company,  Anderson, 
Indiana,  which  makes  a  specialty  of 
supplying  schools  with  flags,  has 
such  an  easy  and  unique  plan  of  get- 
tinq^  them  into  the  schools,  that  one 
can  be  provided  at  next  to  no 
trouble  or  expense.  A  large  flag, 
say  eight  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide, 
of  regulation  make  as  to  blue  field, 
stars  and  stripes,  and  of  materials 
which  will  not  fade,  cannot  be  had 
for  less  than  $3.50.  This  would  be 
something  of  an  item  to  one  indi- 
vidual, and  a  stumbling  block  to  a 
good  many  boards  of  directors.  It 
is  such  a  flag  that  the  Mail  Order 
Fla<:!^  people  are  placing  in  the 
schools.    This  is  their  easy  plan : 

The  teacher  writes  to  the  Com- 
y?v\  piid   f^ets   without  charge   35 


Emblematic  Flag  Buttons.  These 
are  handsome  ornaments  in  Na- 
tional colors.  Pupils  are  glad  to 
wear  them  as  shirt  waist  ornaments 
and  coat  lapel  and  cloak  pins.  They 
will  be  glad  to  take  them  home  and 
bring  back  10  cents  apiece  for  them. 
That  makes  the  $3.50.  Usually  this 
this  is  done  over  night.  The  teacher 
sends  this  $3.50  to  the  Company 
and  receives,  all  charges  prepaid^ 
the  regulation  flag,  size  as  above 
stated,  warranted  not  to  fade  and 
correct  in  all  particulars. 

This  is  proving  a  very  popular 
plan  of  getting  flags.  Hundreds  of 
schools  have  adopted  it,  and  now 
have  a  flag  of  their  own,  for  use  on 
all  occasions,  indoors  and  outdoors. 
An  excellent  feature  of  it  all.  worth 
perhaps  more  than  the  flag  itself,  is 
that  it  has  been  procured  by  the 
pupils'  own  eflFort.  Each  one  has 
the  feeling'  of  having  contributed 
something  toward  the  flag,  values  it 
more  highly  and  is  proud  of  his 
school. 

This  plan  is  well  set  forth  in  the 
advertisement  of  the  Mail  Order 
Flag  Company  to  which  we  invite 
attention. 

—  Frederick  W.  Roman,  a  for- 
mer teacher  of  Shelby  Co.,  and  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1905, 
spent  the  past  year  teaching  in  the 
Rowling  Green  Normal  School. 
How  well  he  did  his  work  is  mani- 
fested by  his  re-election  and  his  sal- 
ary increased  from  $1,000  to  $1,350. 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Carr,  of  Dayton, 
delivered    the    commencement    ad- 
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dress  to  the  students  of  Valparaiso 
University  and  won  the  hearty 
plaudits  of  the  great  audience. 

—  Supt.  W.  H.  Leiter,  Secretary 
of  the  Reading  Circle  in  Montgom- 
ery Co.,  had  234  members  at  the 
close  of  the  institute  and  will  soon 
have  300.    That's  business. 

—  Sandusky  Co.  elected  as  fol- 
lows: President,  E.  A.  Seibert, 
Fremont;  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Shackleford,  Fremont;  Ex.-Com., 
Supt.  A.  H.  Wicks,  Clyde;  H.  B. 
Dirlam,  Clyde;  Geo.  W.  Over- 
meyer,,  Lindsey;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec- 
retary, Merritt  Mason,  Gibsonburg. 

—  The  following  teachers  of  the 
McArthur  public  schools  have  been 
employed  and  begin  work  Sept.  10 : 
Superintendent,  Harry  M.  Coul- 
trap ;  Principal,  Carl  Bingman ; 
Assistant,  T.  M.  Buskirk;  Louise 
Ogan,  Harriet  McClure,  Eva  B. 
Sharp,  Annie  M  Will. 

—  M.  S.  Smith,  whose  term  as 
oounty  examiner  of  Vinton  county 
j  ust  expired  has  been  chosen  super- 
intendent of  the  Zaleski  schools. 

—  The  many  friends  of  Superin- 
-tendent  E.  K.  Barnes,  formerly  of 
Osborn,  Ohio,  but  now  of  Lebanon, 
CI>regon,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of 
His  continued  success  in  school 
vvrork.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
H^ebanon  schools  last  year,  gradu- 
al tring  a  class  of  fourteen,  and  the 
Icxral  papers  speak  of  the  commence- 
uTk^nt  as  being  the  finest  ever  given 
iri  the  historic  town  of  Lebanon, 
Cyr'^gon.    President  H.  M.  Crooks, 


of  the  Albany  College,  gave  an  ex- 
cellent class  address.  Professor  L 
E.  Richardson,  President  of  the 
Eclectic  Business  College,  was  an 
interested  listener.  The  three  men, 
Crooks,  Barnes  and  Richardson  are 
all  from  Ohio,  and  live  near  neigh- 
bors in  the  same  county,  and  are 
moving  things  oin  their  respective 
lines.  Professor  Barnes  has  been 
re-elected  at  Lebanon  for  a  period 
of  two  years  at  a  salary  of  $1,000 
per  year,  being  ao  increase  of  $280. 
The  health  of  Mrs.  Barnes  is  much 
better  than  formerly. 

—  Supt.  Frank  R.  Lytle,  of  Hud- 
son, has  accepted  the  super intend- 
ency  at  Wadsworth  in  the  face  of  a 
vigorous  eflfort  to  keep  him  in  Hud- 
son. 

—  W.  H.  Wolfe,  of  Lancaster, 
has  accepted  the  superintendency 
of  the  Laurelville  schools  and  will 
begin  work  Sept.  17.  Supt.  Wolfe 
has  been  a  reader  of  the  Monthly 
since  1864,  and  has  in  his  library  all 
the  bound  volumes  since  1855. 
He'll  do. 

—  Supt.  L.  A.  Webb,  of  York, 
has  been  re-elected  and  his  salary 
increased  $100.  Mr.  Webb  has  also 
been  employed  to  superintend  the 
various  schools  of  York  township. 
Union  county. 

—  Joseph  C.  Messick,  professor 
of  Latin  and  principal  of  the  Aca- 
demy, Mount  Union  College,  ^nd 
Miss  Clara  B.  Millhon,  of  Seneca- 
ville,  O.,  were  united  in  marriage 
June  I,  at  Alliance,  O.,  President  A. 
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B.  Riker  officiating.  The  bride 
graduated  from  Mount  Union  Col- 
lege on  her  wedding  day  with  the 
degree  of  Litt.  B.  Prof.  Messick 
and  his  new  wife  have  the  best 
wishes  of  a  host  of  friends. 

—  Union  Tp.,  Mercer  County,  is 
the  first  this  year  to  order  the  books 
of  the  Ohio  Pupils'  Reading  Circle. 
They  buy  twelve  sets  —  one  for 
each  school.  Supt.  R.  E.  Offen- 
hauer  certainly  has  the  right  idea 
on  the  reading  question  as  he  has  on 
other  things.  This  order  was  es- 
pecially pleasing  to  the  new  Busi- 
ness Manager  because  it  was  in 
Union  Tp.  that  Mr.  Kershner  began 
his  school  work.  The  high  school 
established  there  thirteen  years  ago 
is  growing  in  influence  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  better  commu- 
nity in  Ohio  than  Union  Tp.  Supt. 
Oflfenhauer  begins  his  second  year 
and  Prin.  Milt  Krugh  has  been 
there  always. 

—  Prof.  D.  A.  Ward,  of  Rio 
Grande,  and  Miss  Minnie  Bay,  of 
Crown  City,  will  be  married  Sept. 
6th,  and  leave  next  day  for  Orch- 
ard Lakes,  Mich.,  where  he  has 
accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of 
physics.  The  best  wishes  of  the 
Monthly  are  theirs. 

—  Miss  Grace  Holmes,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Ann  Arbor,  has  been  elected 
to  a  vacancy  in  the  Kenton  schools 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Amy  Wheeler.  As  Kenton  is  her 
home,  this  recognition  is  particu- 
larly pleasant. 


—  Prin.  Fred  S.  Beard,  of  the 
Bluflfton  high  school,  has  been 
elected  to  a  like  place  at  Paulding. 
He  is  an  energetic,  enterprising 
member  of  the  profession,  and  is 
destined  to  make  a  noble  record  in 
his  new  field. 

—  Supt.  E.  W.  Patterson,  of 
Greenfield,  has  the  confidence  and 
best  wishes  of  hundreds  of  school 
people  who  believe  he  will  achieve 
great  success  in  his  new  position 
because  of  his  sterling  worth,  and 
upright  manhood.  The  people  of 
Greenfield  are  fortunate  in  securing 
his  services. 

—  Miss  Ella  Beistler,  of  Dayton, 
is  another  one  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  Put-in-Bay  meeting,  but 
whose  name  was  omitted  from  the 
honor  roll. 

—  Miss  Julia  Connors,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Delaware,  is  teaching  in  a 
third  grade  in  Plain  City  and  there 
is  a  halo  over  her  work  all  the  while. 

—  Crawford  Co.  elected  as  fol- 
lows: President,  R.  A.  Garvin, 
Bucyrus;  Secretary,  Miss  Bertha 
Sherer,  Bucyrus,  R.  F.  D. ;  Ex.- 
Com.,  E.  J.  Bittikofer,  Bucyrus,  R. 
F.  D.;  J.  W.  Haller,  Bucyrus,  R. 
F.  D.  i;  C.  H.  Miller,  Bucyrus; 
President  O.  T.  R.  C,  J.  A.  Sherer. 
Galion;  Secretary,  Miss  Emma 
Cook,  Bucyrus,  R.  F.  D. 

—  Prin.  Geo.  M.  Strong,  of  the- 
Malta  high  school,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  superintendency  to 
succeed  Supt.  Conrad,  resigned. 
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—  Lx)gan  Co.  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Supt.  N.  H.  StuU,  De 
Graff;  Secretary,  Miss  Euseba 
Yoder,  East  Liberty;  Ex.-Com., 
Supt.  O.  H.  Maifett,  West  Mans- 
field; Supt.  L.  F.  Hale,  West  Mans- 
field; Guy  Detrick,  Belief ontaine ; 
O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  Supt  H.  W. 
Holycross,  Zanesfield. 

—  The  Clinton  Co.  officers  are: 
President,  Prin.  E.  L.  Hatton,  Wil- 
mington ;  Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Chaney,  Blanchester;  Ex.-Com.,  C. 
B.  Rayburn,  Port  William,  W.  H. 
Mustard,  Sabina,  and  Robt.  Bur- 
ton, Clarksville ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secre- 
tary, Supt.  A.  I.  McVey,  Blanches- 
ter. 

—  Supt.  John  B.  Conrad,  of 
Malta,  has  resigned  his  position 
after  four  years  of  unqualified  suc- 
cess to  become  manager  of  a  fac- 
tory at  Barnesville,  in  which  he  and 
his  family  are  largely  interested 
financially.  He  resigned  a  two 
years'  contract  and  was  reluctant  to 
leave  school  work,  but  conditions 
seemed  imperative. 

—  The  two  stanzas  recently 
added  to.  "America"  are  as  follows : 
''I  love  thy  inland  seas, 

ZThy  sweet  magnolia  trees, 

Thy  palms  and  pines ; 
Thy  canyons  wild  and  deep, 
Thy  prairies'  boundless  sweep. 
Thy  Rocky  Mountains  steep, 

Thy  deepest  mines. 

I    love  thy  silvery  strands 
-Ttiy  Golden  Gate  that  stands 
Afront  the  West; 


Thy  sweet  and  crystal  air. 
Thy  sunlight  everywhere, 
O  land  beyond  compare, 
I  love  thee  best." 

—  Miss  Elma  F.  Jennings  has 
resigned  her  position  in  the  Canal 
Winchester  high  school  to  accept  a 
similar  place  in  Eaton,  her  home. 
She  has  made  a  noble  record  in 
Canal  Winchester  and  her  resigna- 
tion causes  universal  regret. 

—  Supt.  Owen  Jones,  of  Rose- 
dale,  presides  over  the  first  and  only 
centralized  school  in  Madison 
county.  A  new  $12,000  building 
will  be  completed  about  the  middle 
of  September.  School  will  open 
with  four  teachers,  but  this  number 
will  soon  be  increased.  Pike  town- 
ship is  to  be  congratulated. 

—  Miss  Laura  J.  Soper  resigned 
her  position  as  supervisor  of  music 
and  drawing  in  the  London  schools, 
and  Mrs.  Emma  Fuller  Chadwick, 
of  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  has  been 
elected  to  the  vacancy. 

. —  Our  proof-reader  let  the  arti- 
cle on  Francis  Bacon,  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Culler,  in  our  July  number  slip 
through  without  Dr.  Culler's  name 
attached,  but  everybody  must  have 
known  who  wrote  the  article,  for  no 
one  else  has  just  his  kind  of  pen. 

—  Miss  Elsie  Fryar,  of  Lafay- 
ette, was  the  recipient  of  a  fine  um- 
brella from  the  Madison  Co.  Insti- 
tute for  her  faithful  and  efficient 
work  as  secretary  for  the  past  two 
years. 
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—  A.  P.  Sandles,  of  Ottawa,  has 
issued  his  annual  booklet  relating 
to  the  Putnam  Co.  fair  in  October, 
and  it  is  a  literary  gem.  There  is 
not  another  like  it,  and  that  for  the 

*  good  reason  that  there  is  no  other 
fair  like  this,  and  only  one  Sandles. 

—  Knox  Co.  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers :  President,  Prin.  John 
S.  Alan.  Mt.  Vernon ;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, W.  M.  Riley,  Danville;  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Olive  Hicks,  Center- 
burg;  Ex.-Com.,  Supt.  W.  W.  Bor- 
den, Fredericktown ;  O.  T.  R.  C. 
Secretary,  H.  S.  Moffitt,  Mt.'Ver- 
non. 

—  Prof.  Frank  V.  Irish,  of  Chi- 
cago, threw  a  beautiful  bouquet  to 
the  July  number  of  the  Monthly 
just  as  he  was  leaving  for  Towa  for 
institute  work. 

—  Supt.  F.  J.  Stinchcomb,  of 
Paulding,  is  another  whose  name 
was  omitted  from  the  list  of  those 
who  attended  the  Put-in-Bay  meet- 
ing.   Let  him  be  crowned. 

—  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce that  William  Hawley  Smith 
has  consented  to'  devote  a  part  of 
his  time  this  season  to  special  work 
at  Teachers'  Institutes,  Associa- 
tions, etc.  This  will  be  good  news 
to  superintendents,  committees,  and 
all  those  who  have  charge  of  mak- 
ing up  the  programs  for  these 
teachers'  meetings.  Mr.  Smith  is 
known  far  and  wide  through  his 
"Evolution  of  Dodd"  and  other  ed- 
ucational writings,  which  have  done 
so  much  to  help  the  cause  of  educa- 


tion in  this  country  and  which  have 
won  for  him  the  lasting  gratitude 
and  genuine  love  of  thousands  of 
teachers  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
It  is  only  stating  a  fact  (which  all 
who  have  heard  Mr.  Smith  speak 
will  be  quick  to  verify)  that  in  his 
platform  performances  and  educa- 
tional addresses   he   surpasses  the 
work  that  he  has  done  with  his  pen. 
It  will  therefore  be  a  great  pleasure 
as  well  as  a  source  of  wholesome 
profit  to  his  many  friends  to  meet 
him  face  to  face,  as  they  may  now 
have   the  opportunity  of  doing  at 
these  teachers*  assemblies  which  he 
will  now  be  able  to  attend.    If  your 
program  for  fall,  winter  or  spring 
teachers'  meeting  is  not  yet  settled 
upon,  write  Mr.  Smith,  at  his  home, 
2039  Knoxville  Ave.,   Peoria,  111., 
and  arrange   with   him   regarding 
terms  and  date,  if  possible.     He  is 
one  of  the  strongest  drawing  cards 
at  any  gathering  of  teachers  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

—  A  careful  examination  of  the 
Famous   Keystone   Tours  and    In- 
dustrial Sets  published  by  the  Key- 
stone View  Company  will  convince 
any  one  of  their  value  as  an  aid  to 
the  teaching  of  geography  and  his- 
tory.     The    pictures    are   of    high 
grade,  and  their  use  in  the  school 
room  will  prove  an  inspiration   to 
both  teacher  and  pupils.     For  par- 
ticulars  relative  to  price,  etc.,   ad- 
dress   H.    C.    Dollison,    Keystone 
View  Company,  Meadville,  Pa. 

—  President  Ellis  reports  a  most 
profitable  session  of  the  Ohio  TJni- 
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versity  Summer  School  which 
closed  August  3.  The  total  enroll- 
ment was  656,  not  including  128 
paid  pupils  in  Training  School  and 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  at- 
tended the  various  "Conferences." 
The  oldest  educational  institution 
west  of  the  AUeghanies  is  evidently 
taking  on  new  life. 

— Walter  Smith,  the  son  of  Prin- 
cipal J.  F.  Smith,  of  the  Findlay 
"  high  school,  recently  had  his  left 
leg  amputated  in  order  to  save  his 
life  from  a  cancerous  growth  which 
appeared  a  few  weeks  before.  At 
last  reports  the  brave  lad  was  doing 
well,  with  every  prospect  of  recov- 
ery. To  the  afflicted  family,  the 
hearts  of  hosts  of  friends  ^o  out  in 
deepest  sympathy. 

—  G.  H.  Bean,  who  went  from 
Ohio  to  West  Virginia  a  few  years 
ago,  recrossed  the  river  gome  weeks 
since  to  Pomeroy  and  caused  a  va- 
cancy in  the  high  school  by  induc- 

.  ing  Miss  Dollie  Hooper  to  embark 
upon  life's  voyage  with  him. 

—  J.  Petrey  Clarke  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  London  high  school 
in  June  has  been  admitted  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  without 
examination,  which  shows  large  for 
Supt.  McClain  and  his  teachers. 

—  When  any  one  says  that  there 
is  a  better  state  than  Ohio,  all  na- 
ture revolts;  every  cabbage  in  the 
land  shakes  its  head;  every  potato 
Avinks  its  eye ;  every  beet  grows  red 
in  th,e  face;  every  onion  grows 
stronger  in  its  ardor ;  every  stalk  of 


corn  pricks  up  its  ears ;  every  sheaf 
of  wheat  is  shocked;  every  shock 
of  oats  shakes  the  ground,  and 
every  foot  of  ground  kicks. 

—  Miss  Estella  Huston  and  Miss 
Florence  Hoffman  have  been 
elected  to  positions  in  the  Circle- 
ville  schools.  Both  are  graduates 
of  the  high  school  of  that  city,  and 
Miss  Hoffman  has  done  a  year's 
work  at  Lebanon. 

—  Ralph  M.  Brown,  late  superin- 
tendent at  Troy,  orders  the 
Monthly  to  follow  him  to  his  new 
home  in  Oklahoma  City,  where  he 
becomes  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Times-Journal,  which  goes  to 
show  that  somewhat  of  his  heart  re- 
mains here  in  Ohio  where  he  won 
so  many  laurels. 

—  L.  E.  Grennan  teaches  this 
year  in  Oxford  township,  Butler 
county.  He  taught  his  first  school 
in  Liberty  township,  Delaware 
county,  in  1859.  After  serving  in 
the  Civil  War  four  years  he  re- 
sumed the  work  and  hence  has 
taught  in  all  forty-four  years,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  sprightly  veter- 
ans in  the  service. 

—  Miss  Mary  Snyder  and  Miss 
Leola  Seip  are  the  two  new  teachers 
for  this  year  in  the  Ironton  schools. 

—  Supt.  M.  J.  Flannery,  of  Sa- 
bina,  won  many  words  of  praise  for 
his  management  of  the  reunion  of 
the  Fairfield  schools  July  19,  and 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 
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—  Lima  is  erecting  a  new  ward 
building  which  will  have  cost  $60,- 
000  when  completed.  This  build- 
ing will  relieve  the  stress  in  the  cen- 
tral district. 

—  Montgomery  Co.  elected  the 
following:  President,  J.  E.  San- 
ger, Dayton,  R.  R.  13;  Secretary, 
Miss  Emilie  Callahan,  123  Best  St., 
Dayton;  Ex.  Com.;  S.  A.  Woga- 
tnan,  311  So.  Williams  St.,  Dayton; 
S.  L.  Caylor,  Broadway  and  Ger- 
mantown  Sts.,  Dayton;  George 
Kern,  Trotwood ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec- 
retary, W.  H.  Leiter,  Englewood. 

—  Supt.  J.  S.  Edwards,  of  Plain 
City,  had  a  total  enrollment  last 
year  of  360,  with  99  in  the  high 
school.  This  year  there  will  be 
four  teachers  in  the  liigh  school  and 
thirteen  in  the  entire  corps.  A 
much  larger  enrollment  is  expected 
this  year. 

— "  Twixt  optimist  and  pessimist 
The  difference  is  droll ; 
The  optimist  sees  the  dough- 
nut, 
The  pessimist  the  hole." 

— Supt.  W.  C.  Coleman,  of  Rose- 
wood, has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent at  Lawrenceville  at  $900.  This 
comes  as  a  substantial  reward  for 
good  work. 

—  Miss  Lulu  M.  Ashton,  a  grad- 
uate of  Delaware,  who  has  taught 
two  years  in  the  high  school  at  Nel- 
sonville  has  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  of  Latin  and  Serman  in  the 
Ironton  high  school. 


—  Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey  was 
the  leader  in  the  discussion  of  the 
topic  "Differentiation  of  the  Pow- 
ers of  City,  County,  and  State  Ex- 
amining Boards"  at  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Superintendents*  Confer- 
ence. 

—  Prof.  Glenn  R.  Montgomery, 
of  Illinois,  has  been  elected  super- 
visor of  music  at  Canal  Dover.  We 
are  glad  to  welcome  him  to  the 
Buckeye  state.   , 

—  J.  J.  Phillips,  who  graduated 
at  Delaware  in  June,  begins  work 
as  principal  of  the  Plain  City  high 
school  this  term.    . 

—  Madison  Co.  elected  these: 
President,  Supt.  O.  E.  Duff,  Seda- 
lia;  Secretary,  Miss  Pansy  Blue, 
London ;  Ex.  Com.,  Supt.  Wm.  Mc- 
Clain,  London;  Supt.  Owen  Jones, 
Rosedale;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary, 
Supt.  F.  A.  Sheets,  South  Solon. 

—  Miss  Clara  L.  Gabler,  of  Iron- 
ton,  has  been  elected  to  supervise 
the  music  in  the  schools  of  her 
home  city. 

—  Supt.  O.  M.  Soule,  of  Frank- 
lin, was  elected  president  of  the 
Miami  Valley  Society  of  Scientific 
Research  at  the  recent  meeting  at 
the  Miami  Valley  Chautauqua. 

—  Prin.  D.  H.  Painter,  of  Min- 
neapolis, spent  several  weeks  of  his 
vacation  in  Ohio  visiting  among^  his 
friends  in  Licking  and  Knox  coun- 
ties. He  has  made  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  the  Northwest  and  has 
brought  honor  to  his  native  state. 
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—  Prin,  S.  M.  Heitz,  of  the  Ger- 
mantown  high  school,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  membership  on  the  board 
of  county  examiners  in  Montgom- 
ery county. 

—  The  new  teachers  at  Coshoc- 
ton are  A.  W.  Ashley,  of  New  Al- 
bion, N.  Y.,  music ;  F.  D.  Garbison, 
of  Ashland,  English ;  Miss  Clara  V. 
Cosley,  Miamisburg,  drawing  and 
Penmanship  —  a   new    department. 

—  The  Lima  high  school  this 
year  will  be  reinforced  with  the  fol- 
lowing new  teachers :  Jacob  Bow- 
ers, Fostoria;  Miss  Mabel  A.  Hol- 
land, Sandusky ;  and  Miss  Drusilla 
Reilly,  Baker  City,  Oregon. 

—  Miss  Estella  Digel,  of  Mas- 
sillon,  will  teach  Latin  and  German 
at  Wapakoneta  this  year,  and  Miss 
Bessie  Hubbell,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
will  have  charge  of  penmanship  and 
drawing. 

—  Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey,  of 
I  ronton,  in  his  suggestions  to  par- 
ents, urges  against  too  many  social 
functions  and  says,  "Parties  in  De- 
cember mean  briny  tears  in  June." 

^  — L.  K.  Oppitz,  one  of  the  eleven 
Lebanon  students  who  graduated 
at  Yale  in  June,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  at  Milford  at  $i,ooo. 

—  Warren  county  elected  officers 
as  follows:  President,  Lester  S. 
Ivins;  Vice  President,  Miss  Lucile 
Blackburn ;  Secretary,  J.  F.  Young ; 
Ex.  Com. —  three  years,  C.  E. 
Bratton ;  one  year,  J.  L.  Cadwalla- 
der;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,- L.  C. 


Wilkerson.    The  other  member  of 
the  Ex.  Com.  is  H.  D.  Killison. 

—  Salaries  have  been  increased 
in  Lima  all  along  the  line  about  five 
dollars  on  the  month.  There  are 
115  teachers  in  the  corps,  and  they 
all  appreciate  the  action  of  the 
board. 

—  Prof.  W.  W.  Boyd  addressed 
the  Boxwell  graduates  of  Auglaize 
county  at  Wapakoneta  July  28. 

—  Jos.  T.  Glenn,  who  for  the 
past  three  years  has  taught  science 
in  the  Findlay  high  school,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Kenton  at  a  salary  of  $1,200.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Wooster. 

—  Supt.  C.  W.  Cookson,  of  Som- 
erset,has  T)een  elected  to  the  super- 
intendency  at  Troy  at  $1,600.  Supt. 
Cookson  is  one  of  the  most  sterling 
school  men  in  Ohio.  He  always 
performs  more  than  he  promises, 
doesn't  fly  much  sail  but  has  plenty 
of  ballast  to  hold  the  ship  steady. 
He  is  not  trying  to  impress  people, 
but  is  always  working  hard  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  he  makes  upon 
himself.  The  longer  he  stays  in 
Troy  the  better  will  the  people  like 
him,  and  the  more  they  will  be  con- 
vinced that  he  is  worthy  to  tread  the 
path  made  so  delightful  by  Supt. 
Van  Cleve  and  Supt.  Brown. 

—  Miss  Augusta  Preston,  of 
Pandora,  has  become  Mrs.  Augusta 
Burkhart,  and  thus  two  Putnam 
county  teachers  have  been  made 
one. 
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—  Highland  elected  officers  as 
follows:  President,  J.  B.  Paris, 
Samantha;  Secretary,  Miss  Maud 
Darsley,  Hillsboro ;  Ex.  Com.,  Mrs. 
Ann  Hughes  Marks,  Hillsboro;  L. 
L.  Paris,  Lynchburg;  John  H. 
Bradley,  Buford;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec- 
retary, W.  A.  Lucas,  East  Monroe. 

—  P.  E.  Hughes,  or  Arcanum,  a 
graduate  of  Otterbein,  has  been 
elected  to  a  position  in  the  high 
school  at  Georgetown. 

—  Miss  Edwina  Morrow,  of 
Campbellstown,  has  been  elected  to 
a  place  in  the  schools  of  Troy. 

—  Supt.  J.  M.  Reynolds,  of  Har- 
veysburg,  has  accepted  the  super- 
intendency  at  Cedarville  and  will 
give  good  service. 

—  Supt.  C.  E.  Bratton,  of 
Waynesville,  is  one  of  the  strong 
school  men  of  Warren  county,  and 
is  growing  every  day.  He  had  an 
enrollment  last  year  of  170,  with  50 
in  the  high  school. 

—  Here  is  the  wording  of  an  in- 
vitation which  was  Sent  out  for  the 
Madison  Co.  Institute  *  annual : 
"Annual  reunion  of  Pools,  Wednes- 
day evening,  August  15,  at  8 
o'clock.'  You  are  cordially  invited 
to  be  present  and  mingle  with  others 
of  your  kind.  P.  S. —  Just  act  nat- 
ural." 

—  Howard  S.  Workman  has  re- 
signed his  position  at  Buckeye  City 
to   accept    the    superintendency    at 
Jewett,    and    we    predict    for    him  • 
great  success. 


—  Prin.  J.  B.  Wright,  formerly 
of  the  Wilmington  high  school,  has 
been  elected  to  the  superintendency 
at  Harveysburg. 

—  Dr.  S.  D.  Pess  recently  com- 
pleted his  book,  entitled  "Political 
Theory  and  Party  Organization  in 
the  United  States,"  which  will  be 
published  by  the  World's  Events 
Publishing  Company  early  in  Octo- 
ber. Advance  orders  may  be  sent 
to  this  company  at  Dansville,  X.  Y. 

—  R.C.  Clark,  who  graduated  at 
Delaware  in  June,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Ash- 
land. 

—  J.  A.  Gerberich  graduated  at 
Wooster  in  June  and  has  been 
elected  superintendent  at  P>rink 
Haven. 

—  Supt.  J.  R.  Van  Voorhis,  of 
Danville,  and  his  six  teachers  are 
making  the  schools  of  that  burg 
shine  by  their  sensible,  persistent, 
united  efforts. 

—  Miss  Anna  B.  Beatty,  who 
graduated  from  Denison  University 
in  June,  has  been  elected  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Predericktown, 
and  Supt.  Borden  is  to  be  conj^n^t- 
ulated. 

—  In  connection  with  the  Mari- 
etta College  Summer  -School  this 
year  an  entirely  new  feature  was 
undertaken  in  tho  way  of  a  Sunday 
School  Institute,  which  lasted  two 
weeks.  The  instructors  were 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Lowden,  E.  C.  Knapp 
and  M.  A.  Honline,  and  very  thor- 
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ough  work  was  done.  Teacher 
training  diplomas  were  given  to 
those  who  pursued  the  work  and 
took  examination.  A  good  deal  of 
interest  was  aroused,  and  the  exper- 
iment will  undoubtedly  become  a 
permanent  feature  in  the  summer 
work  at  Marietta. 

—  Prin.  Carl  G.  Pembefton,  of 
the  Roseville  high  school,  has  done 
such  excellent  work  during  the  past 
six  years  tliat  he  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  the  super intendency. 

— The  following  *'T  e  a  c  h  e  r  s' 
Creed,"  by  Edwin  Osgood  Grover 
is  worth  reading :  I  believe  in  boys . 
and  girls,  the  men  and  women  of 
a  great  to-morrow  ;  that  whatsoever 
the  boy  soweth  the  man  shall  reap. 
I  believe  in  the  curse  of  ignorance, 
in  the  efficacy  of  schools,  in  the  dig- 
nity of  teaching,  and  the  joy  of 
serving  another.  I  believe  in  wis- 
dom as  revealed  in  human  lives  as 
well  as  in  the  pages  of  a  printed 
book ;  in  lessons  taught  not  so  much 
by  precept  as  by  example ;  in  ability 
to  work  with  the  hands  as  well  as 
to  think  with  the  head,  in  every- 
thing-that  makes  life  large  and 
lovely.  I  believe  in  beauty  in  the 
school  room,  in  the  home,  in  daily 
life  and  out  of  doors.  I  believe  in 
laughter,  in  love,  in  all  ideals  and 
distant  hopes  that  lure  us  on.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  hour  of  every  day 
we  receive  a  just  reward  for  all  we 
are  and  all  we  do.  I  believe  in  the 
present  and  its  opportunities,  in  the 
future  and  its  promises,  and  in  the 
divine  joy  of  living.     Amen. 


—  The  Clinton  Co.  Institute 
elected  Supt.  A.  I.  McVey  Secre- 
tary of  the  Reading  Circle,  who 
went  to  work  at  once  and  had  an 
even  one  hundred  members  Friday 
night.  This  is  one  of  the  seven 
counties  that  did  not  report  any 
members  last  year.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  having  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place. 

—  Prin.  A.  J.  Gerber,  of  the 
Barnesville  high  school,  has  been 
elected  to  a  similar  position  at  Orr- 
ville,-  succeeding  Prin.  A.  H.  Et- 
ting.who  has  been  promoted  to  the . 
superintendency. 

—  Supt.  C.  A.  Krout,  of  Tiffin, 
reports  that  all  the  teachers  of  his 
city  will  become  members  of  the 
Reading  Circle  this  year.  That's 
the  way  to  reach  the  ten  thousand 
mark. 

—  Hon.  Henry  Houck  has  been 
nominated  for  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  Internal  Affairs  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  there  is  no  doubt  of  his 
election. 

—  Geo.  M.  Morris  was  inducted 
into  office  as  Clerk  of  Courts  in 
Fairfield  county,  Aug.  6,  and  we 
extend  to  him  hearty  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  success. 

—  Seneca  Co.  elected  officers  as 
follows:  President,  U.  G.  Light, 
Green  Spring;  Secretary,  Miss 
Anna  Stone;  Ex.  Com.,  Supt.  J.  E. 
Sherck,  Bloomville ;  VV.  R.  Ash, 
Fostoria:  Supt.  C.  A.  Krout,  Tif- 
fin; O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  Prin. 
H.  Hr  Frazier,  Tiffin. 
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—  The  Knox  county  institute 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  pub- 
lication of  answers  to  the  uniform 
questions  as  tending  to  lower  the 
educational  standards  of  our  state 
and  militating  against  true  scholar- 
ship as  well  as  interfering  with  the 
most  effective  work  of  county  ex- 
aminers. 

—  A  party  of  Ohio  teachers  con- 
sisting of  Miss  Creath,  Miss 
Schlesinger,  and  Miss  Blessing,  of 
London  schools.  Miss  Dillencourt, 
of  Xenia,  and  Miss  Harsha,  of 
Washington  C.  H.,  spent  part  of 
their  vacation' in  doing  special  work 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  No 
danger  of  "ruts"  for,  these  teachers. 

—  Prin.  T.  Otto  Williams,  of  the 
Circleville  high  school,  continues  to 
exhibit  initiative  and  professional 
spirit.  Through  his  efforts  the  Cir- 
cleville people  tendered  the  county 
institute  an  elegant  reception  which 
was  a  most  enjoyable  affair. 

—  The  Franklin  county  officers 
are:  President,  Ellsworth  Hor- 
locker,  Westerville ;  Vice  President, 
Supt.  F.  F.  Cole,  Linden;  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Marie  Dennison,  Briggs- 
dale;  Ex.  Com.,  J.  D.  Harlor,  Co- 
lumbus; J.  F.  Nave,  Westerville; 
Will  C.  Merritt,  Dublin ;  O.  Tl  R. 
C.  Secretary,  A.  L.  Peters,  Colum- 
bus. 

—  Defiance  county  elected  offi- 
cers as  follows:  President,  V.  E. 
Hagy,  Ney;  Vice  President,  J.  A. 
Rogers,    Mark   Center;    Secretary, 


Mary  C.  Smith,  Hicksville;  Ex. 
Com.,  J.  E.  Dils,  Jewell;  W.  O. 
Webber,  R.  H.  Moats,  Ney ;  O.  T. 
R.  C,  Secretary,  Charles  Stailey, 

Ney. 

—  Pandora  rejoiceth,  and  the 
name  of  Margery  Jeanette  Steiner 
is  on  every  tongue.-  This  young 
lady  arrived  at  the  home  of  Princi- 
pal and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Steiner  Aug. 
I,  the  second  anniversary  of  their 
wedding.  May  the  brains  of  her 
father  and  the  beauty  of  her  mother 
prove  two  of  this  young  lady's  no- 
ble endowments. 

—  Supt.  J.  M.  Davis,  of  Wil- 
liamsport,  has  been  elected  at  Som- 
erset to  succeed  Supt.  C.  W.  Cook- 
son,  and  everybody  is  or  ought  to 
be  happy. 

—  Prin.  D.  J.  Boone,  of  the  Lo- 
rain high  school,  has  worked  out  a 
system  of  electives  in  the  course  of 
study  which  provides  admirably  for 
individual  preferences  without  af- 
fording an  opportunity  for  dawd- 
ling. This  course  of  study  is  well 
worth  seeing  and  examining. 

—  The  Pike  county  officers  are: 
President,  W.  R.  Shumaker,  Ome- 
ga; Secretary,  Miss  Dell  Hcx>per 
Ware,  Waverly;  Ex.  Com.,  Supt. 
J.  F.  Henderson,  Waverly ;  Brough 
Moore,  Piketon;  W.  A.  Wooddell, 
Lucasville;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary, 
Miss  Lizzie  Sailor,  Beaver. 

—  Muskingum  county  elected  the 
following  list :  President,  J.  S.  Mc- 
Ginnis,   Trinway;   Vice   President 
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D.  H.  McConagha,  Norwich;  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Nora  Buchanan, 
Zanesville;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary, 

D.  J.  Schaefer,  Dresden ;  Secretary 
Pupils'  Reading  Circle,  Miss  Net- 
tie Strate,  Zanesville. 

—  Prin.  D.  J.  Schaefer,  of  the 
Dresden  high  school,  declined  a  re- 
election and  Miss  Blanch  E.  Baker, 
of  Johnstown,  has  been  elected  to 
the  vacancy. 

—  Following  are  the  new  officials 
in  Wayne  county:     President,  W. 

E.  Heickel,  Creston;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, A.  D.  Fetters,  Congress ;  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Mary  Bucher,  West 
Salem;  Ex.  Com.,  Miss  Lura  B. 
Kean,  Wooster;  Henry  Jacot, 
Wooster;  O.  E.  Mowrer,  Orrville; 
O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  George  Dun- 
ham, Wooster. 

—  Supt.  L.  K.  Condon,  of  Har- 
risburg,  has  resigned  his  position 
to  accept  a  position  in  Lima  College 
as  head  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment. • 

—  Supt.  A.  A.  McEndree,  of 
Morristown,  has  given  strict  orders 
for  the  Monthly  to  follow  him  to 
his  new  position  at  Corning,  and  the 
Monthly  will  greet  him  there  with 
the  ".J^lad  hand." 

—  The  many  friends  of  Mr.  W. 
S.  Smyth,  of  Chicago,  vice  presi- 
dent and  resident  director  of  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  will  learn  with 
regret  that  he  has  been  compelled, 
on  account  of  his  health,  to  give 
tip  active  work.     Mr.  Smyth  will 


spend  his  summers  on  his  fruit 
farm  in  Michigan  and  his  winters 
in  Florida.  He  will  continue,  how- 
ever, to  make  Chicago  his  head- 
quarters,        i 

Mr.  Smyth  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1839.  He  graduated  from 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  in  1863.  Immediately 
on  graduation  he  became  principal 
of  Wyoming  Seminary,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  remained  until 
1869.  From  1869  to  1877  he  was 
principal  of  Casenovia  Seminary, 
New  York,  and  dean  of  Syracuse 
University.  He  was  trustee  of  Wes- 
leyan University  from  1871  to  1881. 
In  1876  Syracuse  University  gave 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy. He  became  in  1879  New 
York  agent  for  Ginn  &  Company, 
and  in  1884  went  to  Chicago  as 
Ginn  &  Company's  local  manager. 
In  1893  he  become  vice  president  of 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  relin- 
quishing this  office  in  July  of  this 
year,  when  he  gave  up  active  work. 
His  present  address  is  The  Lessing, 
Chicago,  or  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  South 
Haven,  Michigan. 

—  Miss  Mary  Alice  Stein,  of 
Worthington,  spent  a  part  of  her 
vacation  in  Northern  Michigan, 
Toledo,  Napoleon,  and  Lima. 

—  Stark  county  elected  as  fol- 
lows-: President,  H.  J.  Janson,  Na- 
varre :  Secretary,  L.  L.  Nave,  Can- 
ton; Ex.  Com.,  Prin.  J.  W.  Guthrie, 
Allianc;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  Ed 
A.  Zinninger,  Canton. 
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—  Miss  Gertrude  S.  Jackson,  a 
recent  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, and  a  young  lady  of  pro- 
found scholarship  as  well  as  noble 
accomplishments,  has  been  elected 
to  a  position  in  the  Portsmouth 
high  school. 

—  Of  the  three  Ohio  school  men 
who  did  not  work  for  the  book  pub- 
lishers during  vacation  one  was  in 
the  hospital,  one  was  boarding  with 
his  wife's  relatives,  and  the  third, 
weH,  we  can  not  just  now  recall 
what  excuse  the  third  one  did  give. 

—  Supt.  E.  A.  Hotchkiss,  of  St. 
Marys,  ])egins  the  year  with  a 
bright  outlook.  There  are  now  five 
teachers  in  the  high  school  as 
against  three  two  years  ago.  An 
additional  room  is  required  to  ac- 
commodate the  pupils.  Two  rooms 
have  been  added  to  the  Second 
Ward  building.  The  new  teachers 
are  Miss  Florence  Hutchinson, 
Miss  Mildred  Pope,  Mrs.  Edith  Or- 
phal.  Miss  Sadie  Axe,  and  Miss 
Audrey  Richards.  Thirteen  teach- 
ers of  the  corps  attended  summer 
school  at  Athens,  Oxford  and  Lima. 
Every  teacher  receives  an  increased 
salary  this  year. 

—  The  names  of  the  Licking 
county  teachers  who  attended  the 
O.  S.  U.  Summer  School:  E.  T. 
Osborn,  C.  R.  Osborn,  Clifton  M. 
Layton,  R.  H.  Nichols,  Harry  Es- 
wine,*George  Smith,  Chas.  Lake, 
S.  J.  Lafferty,  Edgar  Miller,  Nora 
Richards,  Leona  Griffith,  Flora 
Hoover. 


—  President  Creager  of  the  Na- 
tional Normal  University  has  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from 
Dean  Barnes  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, to  the  effect  that  N.  N.  U. 
graduates  will  hereafter  be  ac- 
credited for  advance  standing  at 
Chicago  without  examination. 

—  The  examiners  of  Licking 
county  in  their  examination  circu- 
lar say:  "Each  teacher  should 
have  professional  spirit  enough 
to  read  at  least  one  educational 
paper  published  in  his  own  state." 

—  Lucas  county  elected  the 
following:  President,  L.L. Disher, 
Holland ;  Secretary,  Miss  Helen 
Mixter,  739  Prouty  avenue,  To- 
ledo; Executive  Committee.  J.  J. 
Bruehlman,  Whitehouse;  C.  M. 
Lehr,  Monclova;  Miss  Bessie 
Dean,  Curtice.. 

—  Prin.  Howard  L.  Rawdon  of 
the  OberHn  High  School  has  been 
elected  superintendent  at  Bed- 
ford and  his  friends  predict  for 
him  great  success. 

—  The  Lake  county  officers  are : 
President,  Miss  Caroline  A. 
Markham,  Painesville;  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Supt.  P.  E.  Ward,  Mentor; 
Secretary,  Miss  Sara  Dodd,  Wil- 
loughby;  Treasurer,  W.  N.  Che- 
ney. Perry;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, F.  H.  Kendall,  Painesville ; 
E.  L.  Beck,  Kirtland ;  S.  D. 
Shankland.  Willoughby ;  O.  T.  R. 
C.  Secretary,  Miss  Katheriac 
Murphy,   Painesville 
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—  Supt.  W.  H.  Miles  of  St. 
Louisville  has  been  appointed 
deputy  Treasurer  of  Licking 
county  and  is  succeeded  in  the 
schools  by  C.  P.  Smith,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Delaware 

— Supt.  Chas.  W.  Gunion  of 
Appleton  had  the  best  school  ex- 
hibit at  the  Licking  county  fair  a 
year  ago  and  has  made  good  use 
of  the  thirty  dollars  he  received 
in  prize  money. 

—  The  Geauga  officers  are: 
President,  Miss  Laura  Doolittle. 
Burton ;  Vice  President,  Miss 
Lula  B.  Phinney,  Chardon;  Sec- 
retary. Miss  Katherine  Sullivan, 
Thompson ;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Supt.  L.  Virgil  Mills,  Bur- 
ton ;  Fred.  M.  Goodrich,  Chardon ; 
Supt.  W.  R.  Davis,  Chardon ;  O. 
T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  W.  R.  Wal- 
ker, Chagrin  Falls. 

— '■  Miss  Delia  Murch  of  Sum- 
mit Station  has  taken  a  place  in 
the  Pomeroy  High  School,  suc- 
ceeding Miss  Hooper.  .  Miss 
Murch  is  a  graduate  of  Denison 
University  and  for  two  years  has 
been  teaching  in  Illinois. 

—  The  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary  of. 
Morrow  county  is  C.  B.  Hoffmire 
of  Cardington,  if  anybody  should 
ask  you. 

—  We  very  much  wish  that  all 
who  have  occasion  to  remit  to  us 
would  make  everything  payable 
to  O.  T.  Corson,  as,  otherwise,  we 
are  put  to  much  extra  trouble. 


—  Harrison  county  elected  the 
following:  President,  H.  H.  Wil- 
son, Freeport;  Secretary,  Miss 
Clara  Arbaugh,  Jewett ;  Assistant 
Secretary,  Miss  Carrie  Cram- 
blett,  New  Athens;  O.  T.  R.  C 
Secretary,   N.   E.'  Hawkins,  Scio. 

—  Two  new  county  examiners 
began  their  work  in  Licking 
county  September  i  in  the  per- 
sons of  C.  H.  Lake,  formerly  Su- 
perintendent at  Alexandria,  and 
Supt.  Chas.  W.  Gunion  of  Apple- 
ton 

—  C.  M.    Barber   has    been  ap- 
pointed county  examiner  in  Knox 
county  to  succeed  A.  C.  D.  Metz-' 
ger,  who    goes    into    South  High 
School,  Columbus. 

—  The  Licking  county  officers 
are:  President.  Supt.  F.  F.  Orr, 
Jacksontown ;  Secretary,  Miss 
Kate  Litzenberg,  Utica ;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Supt.  Earl  T.  Os- 
born,  Sumriiit;  Supt.  R.  H.  Nich- 
ols, Hanover;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secre- 
tary, A.  B.  Pryor,  Jersey. 

—  H.  H.  Neptune  of  East  Liv- 
erpool has  accepted  a  place  in  the 
Gallon  High  School  as  teacher  of 
Science,  and  Miss  Florence 
Swisher  of  Delaware  will  teach 
English,  including  composition 
and  elocution. 

—  Putnam    county    elected    as  • 
follows:     President,    Prin.    C.    D. 
Steiner,  Pandora ;  Vice  President, 
J. .  E.  Hathorn,  Miller  City :  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Jessie  H.  Kirk,  Leip- 
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sic;  Chorister,  T.  R.  Reese,  Co- 
lumbus Grove;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Ella  Powell,  Con- 
tinental; O.  T.  R.  C.  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Margaret  C.  Ford, 
Ottawa. 

—  Carroll  county  institute  en- 
rolled 105  and  every  teacher  be- 
came a  member  of  the  O.  T.  R. 
C.  Besiies,  85  of  this  number 
joined  the  School  Improvement 
Federation. 

—  The  officers  in  Guernsey 
county  are:  President,  H.  L. 
Cash,  Byesville;  Secretary,  Miss 
Jennie  Weyer,  Cambridge;  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  J.  O.  Eagleson, 
Quaker  City;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secre- 
tary, H.  E.  Thompson,  Seneca- 
ville. 

— Mahoning  county  elected  the 
following:  President,  E.  L. 
Rickert,  Youngstown ;  Secretary. 
Miss  Blanche  Calhoun,  Canfield; 
Executive  Committee,  Jerome 
Hull,  Canfield;  L.  N.  Hulin, 
Greenford ;  M.  A.  Kimmel,  Po- 
land ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  L. 
L.  Longstreet,  Youngstown. 

—  Supi.  C.  L.  Riley  of  Kirkers- 
ville,  Supt.  E.  T.  Osborn  of  Sum- 
mit, and  Supt.  J.  D.  Simkrns  con- 
stitute the  Educational  Commit- 
tee of  the  Licking  county  tair  this 
year. 

—  J.  Jay  Henderson,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Delaware,  has  been  elected 
to  teach  mathematics  in  the  high 
school  at  Chillicothe. 


—  Miami  county  elected  as  fol- 
lows: President,  S.  C.  Morton, 
Pleasant  Hill;  Secretary,  Miss 
Clara  Mitchell,  Tippecanoe  City; 
Treasurer,  M.  C.  Pierce,  West  Mil- 
ton ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  Arthur 
Patty,  Troy. 

— The  Darke  Co.  officers  for  next 
year  are:  President,  G.  H.  Garri- 
son, Ansonia;  Vice-President,  Ed. 
A.  Goubeaux,  Yorkshire;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  C.  H.  Mathews,. 
Greenville,  J.  L.  Selby,  Greenville, 
J.  A.  Crowell,  Bradford;  O.  T.  R, 
C  Secretary,  R.  L.  Stamm,  Ver- 
sailles. 

—  The  Delaware  Co.  officers  are : 
President,  Supt.  H.  W.  Bradshaw, 
Sunbury ;  Secretary,  Miss  Laura  A. 
Woodward,  Delaware;  Ex.  Com., 
Supt.  R.  H.  Allison,  Ashley,  Prin. 
H.  T..Main,  Delaware,  J.  C.  Mar- 
riott, Delaware ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secre- 
tary, J.  C.  Marriott,  Delaware. 

—  Holmes  Co.  elected  as  follows : 
President,  D.  G.  Thompson,  Kil- 
buck ;  Vice-President,  H.  A.  Fank- 
hauser,.Winesburg;  Ex.  Com.,  A. 
W.  Elliot,  M.  A.  Warner,  and  Ly- 
man Hitchcock,  all  of  Millersburg- ; 
Secretary,  Miss  Laura  Hunter, 
Holmesville;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secre- 
tary, A.  W.  Elliot,  Millersburg. 

—  Carroll. Co.  elected  as  follows: 
President,  L  B.  Wagner,  Sherodsr- 
ville;  Secretary,  Miss  Dora  New- 
ell, Sherodsville ;  Federation  Sec- 
retary, S.  F.  Deets,  Carrollton ;  Ex. 
Com.,  W.  A.  Forsythe,  Malvern ; 
O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  R.  S.  Tid- 
rick,  Sherodsville. 
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UNIFORM  QUESTIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Distinguish  between  physical  and 
mental  facts.  2.  What  was  the  Socra- 
tic  method  of  instruction?  Can  its 
principle  be  properly  employed  by  pre- 
sent day  teachers?  3.  State  and  illus- 
trate the  influence  of  the  will  upon  at- 
tention. 4.  What  do  you  consider  the 
ideal  situation  with  reference  to  light 
in  the  school  room?  Heat?  5.  Explain 
the  difference  between  the  analytic  and 
synthetic  methods  of  teaching.  6.  Who 
originated  the  kindergarten?  What  is 
the  object  and  nature  of  kindergarten 
instruction?  7.  When  would  you  first 
introduce  the  pupil  to  fractions?  What 
method  of  instruction  would  you  em- 
ploy? 8.  What  value  do  you  place  upon 
mental  arithmetic?  Why?  9.  What  is 
the  minimum  length  of  the  school  year 
in  Ohio?  10.  Make  a  list  of  five  ped- 
agogical works  that  you  would  recom- 
mend to  a  prospective  teacher. 

GRAMMAR. 

The  burden  put  upon  the  President  by 
persistent  office-seekers,  and  by  mem- 
bers of  congress  striving  to  reward 
their  friends,  in  the  effort  to  secure 
nominations,  is  almost  past  mortal  en- 
durance, and  undoubtedly  conflicts  with 
the  higher  duties  he  owes  to  the  whole 
people,  and  deprives  him  of  much  of 
the  opportunity  he  should  have  to  con- 
sider the  weighty  matters  of  general 
concern.  Nor  is  it  the  least  cause  of 
much  interested  dissatisfaction  and  un- 
j  u  s  t  criticism.  —  Coleman's  "Constitu- 
tion and  Its   Framers." 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the 
selection   given  above. 

1.  Select  all  the  principal  clauses.  2. 
Classify  all  of  the  subordinate  clauses 
as  adjective,  objective  or  adverbial.  3. 
Dispose  of  three  infinitives.  4.  Compare 
persistent,  higher,  whole,  much  and  least. 
6.  Parse  a  participle;  a  verb  in  the  po- 
tential mood ;  an  adverb  of  degree.  6. 
Give  the  construction  of  past,  in  and 
endurance.  7.  What  is  the  mood  and 
tense  of  should  have?  Complete  its 
conjugation  in  the  same  tense.  8.  Write 
a  sentence  containing  an  appostive 
clause;  but  used  as  an  adverb;  an  in- 
dependent construction  with  a  parti- 
oiple. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  I  sell  54  of  an  article  for  as 
much  as  fi  of  it  cost  me,  what  per  cent, 
do  I  gain?  Analyze.  2.  A  bankrupt 
owes  ^0;  his  assets  are  $1200.  What 
sum  will  a  creditor  receive  whose  claim 
is  $360?  3.  James  Wilson  bought  500 
shares  of  Adams  Express  stock  at  105>1 
per  cent,  and  paid  1^  per  cent  broker- 
age; what  is  the  rate  of  income  on  his 
investment  per  annum  if  the  annual  div- 
idend is  8  per  cent?  4.  Define  cancella- 
tion, reciprocal,  and  ratio.  6.  Wliat  dif- 
ference in  longitude  corresponds  to  an 
hour's  variation  in  time?  Write  and 
work  a  problem  whose  solution  involves 
this  principle^  5.  A  real  estate  agent 
purchases  one  section  of  a  township; 
he  desires  to  improve  the  property  by 
running  a  roadway  through  the  middle 
of  the  section.  If  the  roadway  is  44 
feet  in  width,  how  many  acres  of  the 
section  will  it  occupy?  7.  What  is  the 
value  of  a  stick  of  timber  24  feet  long, 
the  larger  end  being  15  inches  square 
and  the  lesser  end  6  inches  square,  at  28 
cents  a  cubic  foot?  8.  Extract  the 
square  root  of  t,wo  to  four  decimal 
places.  9.  A  man  obtained  an  insur- 
ance on  his  house  for  ^  of  its  value  at 
13^%  annually.  After  paying  5  pre- 
miums, the  house  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  suffered 
a  loss  (including  premiums  paid),  of 
$2940.  What  was  the  value  of  the 
house?  10.  Give  the  value  of  five  of 
the  following  in  American  cents :  shil- 
ling, franc,  eagle,  mark,  mill,  guinea. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing prefixes :  equi,  ante,  anti,  ob, 
and  peri.  Write  words  illustrating  each 
of  the  following  suffixes:  eous,  tude, 
ess,  ive,  and  ism.  2.  Indicate  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  following 
words :  acclimate,  hypocrisy,  truculent, 
tepid,  satire,  extol.  3!  EHstinguish  in 
meaning  between  assure  and  guarantee; 
habit  and  custom;  veracity  and  vora- 
city: antagonist  and  opponent.  4. 
Give  three  S3monyms  of  effective;  four 
antonyms  of  cowardly;  two  plural 
forms  of  index;  a  homonym  of  air.  5. 
Define  compound  word ;  root  word ;  de- 
rivative word.  6.  Write  the  following: 
privilege,  adjust,  enforcible,  emphasize; 
linear,  obliged,   technical,  liquefied;   ef- 
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fervesce,  changeable,  verbally,  sacrile- 
gious; heredity,  indorsement,  accommo- 
date, interim;  rhinoceros,  assessor,  fal- 
lacies, sopranos;  midget,  homeopathy, 
Antioch,  beehive,  copperas. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  How  would  you  teach  the  com- 
position of  the  bones?  2.  Give  the 
physical  properties  of  blood.  What 
changes  take  place  when  blood  co- 
agulates? 3.  State  the  function  of  the 
pericardium,  the  pleura  and*  the  saliv- 
ary glands.  4.  Discuss  the  relative  nu- 
triuve  value  of  beef,  pork  and  lamb ; 
of  tea.  chocolate  and  coffee.  5.  Give  the 
function  of  each  of  the  following  in 
connection  with  the  nervous  system: 
cerebellum,  pia  mater,  trigeminal  nerves. 
6.  What  are  the  organs  of  speech? 
Upon  what  does  the  pitch  of  the  voice 
depend?  7.  Describe  the  structure  of 
the  voluntary  muscles.  8.  What  is  the 
effect  of  alcohol  upon  muscular  tissue? 
9.  Discuss  the  relative  value  of  cotton 
and  woolen  clothing  as  protection 
against  heat  and  cold.  10.  When  pro- 
fessional assistance  is  not  at  hand, 
what  is  the  best  course  to  pursue  in 
cases  of  fainting;    drowning? 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Discuss  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the 
Fable  for  Critics  or  the  Idylls  of  the 
King,  touching  on  the  author;  plan  of 
the  work;  place  in  literature.  2.  Why 
are  Washington  Irving's  writings  spe- 
cially suited  to  class-room  study?  3. 
With  what  American  historians  are  you 
familiar  ?  What  do  you  consider  the  best 
comprehensive  history  of  the  United 
States?  Why?  4.  Give  the  name  of 
one  poem  written  by  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: William  Cullen  Bryant,  Rob- 
ert Burns,  Lord  Byron,  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow,  Alexander  Pope,  an 
American  poetess.  5.  Compare  any  two 
of  the  poets  mentioned  in  the  previous 
question.  0.  Write  briefly  upon  Amer- 
ican humorists.  7.  What  was  Lowell's 
purpose  in  writing  the  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfil  ?  Holmes*  purpose  in  writing 
Old.  Ironsides.  8.  Contrast  or  com- 
pare Hawthorne  and  Poe.  9.  Make  a 
short  list  of  Classics  for  Children.  10. 
Unon  what  production  does  the  fame 
of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  rest?  Julia 
Ward    Howe  ? 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY.  IN- 
CLUDING  CIVIL  GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

1.  What  was  the  condition  of  slavery 
m  the  Colonies  at  the  time  of  the  fram- 
ing of  the, Constitution?  What  has  the 
Constitution  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
importation  of  slaves?  2.  What  terri- 
torial dispute  was  the  cause  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War?  How  did  the 
treaty  which  settled  this  war  affect 
Spanish  possessions  in  America?  3. 
Discuss  education  in  the  Colonies.  4. 
What  arrangement  was  made  in  regard 
I'/  the  debts  incurred  by  the  ••"vera! 
states  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War?  5.  What  caused  Prest- 
driit  Monroe  to  proclaim  the  Monroe 
Doctrine?  6.  Describe  briefly  the  per- 
sonality of  Andrew  Jackson.  7.  Discuss 
either  the  Panic  of  1837  or  the  Pres- 
idential Campaign  of  1844.  8.  Mention 
five  generals  of  the  Civil  War  and  a 
Lai  tie  in  which  each  fought.  9.  Give 
the  leading  events  of  the  administration 
of  Benjamin  Harrison.  10.  Why  are 
the  following  battleships  mentioned  in 
United  States  history:  Constitution, 
Maine,  Alabama? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  determines  the  width  of  the 
zones?  2.  Account  for  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  in  the  Amazon  valley ;  for  the 
arid  condition  of  Lower  Californi'i,  3. 
Name  one  state  in  the  United  States 
and  one  foreign  country  noted  for  ihc 
production  of  each  of  the  foUowhig* 
salt,  copper,  cotton,  beet  sugar,  and 
wool.  4.  Define  and  illustrate:  estu- 
ary, pampas,  crater.  5.  With  regard  to 
the  following  rivers,  give  source,  di- 
rection and  outlet:  Wabash,  Orinoco, 
Ganges.  Red  River  of  the  North, 
Rhone.  6.  Locate  three  centers  of  the 
meat  packing  industry  in  the  United 
States.  7,  Under  the  control  of  what 
government  is  each  of  the  cities  men- 
tioned below :  Melbourne,  Manila, 
Hongkong.,  Paramaribo,  Gibraltar?  8. 
Discuss  the  relative  natural  advantages 
of  St.  Paul  and  Pitt.sburg  as  commer- 
cial centers.  9.  Describe  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Spain.  10.  Name  six  counties 
of  Ohio  and  give  the  county  scat  of 
each. 
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THE  CHAMBERED  NAUTILUS. 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  whic^,  poets  feign. 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The    venturous    bark    that   flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare. 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  siin  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfi^rl; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl ! 

And   every  chambered   cell. 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed! 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil    - 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew. 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with  soft  st^  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door. 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee. 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea. 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings. 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings :  — 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low- vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea! 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  HEALTH. 


BY  DR.  T.  S.  LOWDEN,  CLARK  UNIVERSITY,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


II. 

In  the  Monthly  for  September, 
I  called  attention  to  some  of  the 
conditions  in  the  teacher's  Hfe  that 
tend  to  consume  her  health.  I  spoke 
off  the  great  evil  of  worry,  over- 
woirk  and  much  medicine-taking, 
^speciially  "patents"  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  great  value  to  the 
teacher  of  open-air  exercise  and 
deep  breathing.  I  now  wish  to 
speak  of  the  teacher's  diet,  sleep, 
and  recreation. 

.  G^neraHy  speaking,  we  eat  too 
mticFi ;  exercise,  rest,  sleep  and  re- 
create too  little.  The  teacher's  diet 
should  be  nourishing,  at  the  same 
time  not  over-taxing  the  digestive 
organs.  The  meal  should  be 
**drawn-out,"  not  hurried ;  the  food 
eaten,  not  "bolted"  down.  There 
should  be  much  good  cheer  at  meal- 
time; no  cold,  stale,  hurried 
lunches ;  no  washings  down  of  the 
food  with  drinks  whether  water, 
milk,  coffee  or  tea.  There  should 
be  mental  and  physical  relaxation 
before  the  meal  and  for  at  least  an 
hour  after  it.  Two  hours  is  better. 
A  teacher  should  have  a  good 
breakfast.  The  best  meal  program 
is,  perhaps,  a  nourishing  breakfast, 
a  light  but  warm  and  nutritious 
midday  meal,  with  the  heaviest 
meal  in  the  evening. 

As  to  the  specific  kinds  of  food 


each  through  the  study  of  her  own 
peculiar  digestive  powers  and  needs 
will  be  obliged  to  decide  for  herself. 
Some  need  much  meat  especially 
well-broiled,  tender  beef-steak, 
beef  roast,  chicken,  eggs,  fish. 
Some  require  much  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, the  cereals,  the  "bulky"  foods, 
not  the  concentrated.  A  moderate 
amount  of  coffee  is  hygienic  for 
some;  milk  and  water  for  others. 
Diet  is  a  study  of  one's  personal 
physical  selt-hood.  Generally  brain 
workers  need  to  avoid  such  foods 
as  cabbage,  dried  beans,  cheese, 
pork,  fats,  and  pastry,  all  of  which 
tax  the  digestive  organs  and  make 
one  dull,  sluggish  and  bilious. 
These  heavier  and  concentrated 
foods  are  good  for  those  at  manual 
labor  in  the  open  air. 

One's  health  depends  upon  what 
he  eats  and  particularly  upon  what 
he  can  digest  and  assimilate  with- 
out overtaxing  the  digestive  organs 
and  consuming  blood  that  should 
be  used  in  thinking.  One  feds 
pretty  much  as  he  digests.  Who 
digests  easily  scarcely  knows  he  has 
a  stomach ;  who  does  not,  comes  to 
think  of  not  much  else  but  his 
stomach.  Poor  digestion  means 
little  blood  and  this  impoverished 
This  in  turn  means  weak  and 
poisoned  nerves,  irritation,  impa- 
tience, the  spirit  of  naggings   and 
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complaining.  The  poorest  place  in 
the  world  for  a  miserable  stomach 
and  liver  is  the  school-room.  No- 
where else  is  good  digestive  power, 
rich  blood  and  strong  nerves,  poise 
of  mind  and  body  more  required. 

Sleep,   undisturbed  sleep  and  a 
sufficient  amount  of  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  teacher's  welfare 
and  for  efficient  teaching.     In  the 
many  manuscripts  that  came  to  me 
last    year    on    sleep,    the    hardest 
brain  workers  expressed  a  strong 
feeling  that  they  must  sleep.   Many 
stated  that  without  sufficient  sleep,  . 
they  could  hope  to  acomplish  but 
little.     Many  felt,  that  with  more 
sleep  they  would   feel   better  and 
could  do  more  work.    The  average 
amount  of  sleep  taken  according  to 
these  reports  is  eight  and  one-third 
hours.     More  take  nine  hours  of 
sleep  than  seven.    It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  ordinarily  if  one  is  in 
bed    eight    hours,    say    from    ten 
o'clock  \\\\  six,  he  is  not  likely  to 
get  full  eight  hours  of  sleep.    I  take 
it  that  the  average  person  would 
have  to  be  in  bed,  ordinarily,  nine 
hours  to  get  eight  of  sound  sleep. 
It  is  the  unusual  person,  especially 
among  brain  workers,  according  to 
these  papers  and  my  observations, 
who  falls  asleep  immediately  on  go- 
ing to  bed  and  sleeps  soundly  until 
the  hour  of  getting  up.     It  seems 
-as  if  the  division  of  the  day  into 
thirds,    that    is,    eight    hours    for 
^vvork,  eight  hours  for  meals,  dress- 
ing and  recreation,  and  eight  hours 
for  sleep,  is  not  a  bad  one.    If  this 


division  should  be  altered,  I  should 
recommend  that  the  period  of  hard 
work  be  reduced  to  seven  hours 
and  the  extra  hour  be  given  to 
sleep,  exercise  and  recreation.  And 
especially  should  I  recommend  this 
for  brain  workers,  at  least,  those 
who  work  steadily  with  mental 
concentration. 

Sleep  is  well  nigh  a  panacea  to 
weary,  jaded  nerves.  I  accord 
with  Sancho  Panza,  "Blessings 
light  on  him  who  first  invented 
sleep."  How  well  Shakespeare  un- 
derstood   the    value    of    sleep!  — 

"The  innocent  sleep, 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled 
sleave  of  care, 

The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore 
labour's  bath, 

Balms  of  hurt  minds,  great  Na- 
ture's second  course. 

Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast." 

Elsewhere  in  Macbeth  Shakes- 
peare speaks  of  sleep  as  being,  "the 
season  of  all  natures,"  meaning 
that  sleep  gives  relish  to  life  itself 
and  without  it,  life  and  its  joys 
would  be  of  little  interest.  Indeed 
I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  life  at 
all,  an  active  life  without  its 
rhythms  of  sleep  and  rest. 

The  teacher  on  retiring  ought  to 
endeavor  to  divest  her  mind  of  all 
thought,  worry  and  care.  I  know 
this  is  easy  to  advise,  but  often  dif- 
ficult to  do.  But  we  are  largely 
creatures  of  habit  and  frequently 
we  have  not  ourselves  under  the 
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control  we  should  have  and  can 
have  by  persistent  effort.  "Pillow- 
thinking"  usually  means  a  restless 
sleep,  a  weary  morning,  a  "tired" 
day.  This  continued  results  by  and 
by  in  ill-health  in  the  form  of  nerve 
exhaustion,  pathological  fatigue  or 
neurasthenia,  which  may  shade  off 
into  melancholia  or  become  fallow 
ground  for  insanity.  I  have  been 
greatly  impressed  with  these  facts 
in  my  two  years'  study  of  psychi- 
atry in  clinics  of  one  hundred  pa- 
tients in  the  insane  hospitals  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  teacher  must  have  whole- 
some recreation.  She,  too,  like  the 
house-wife,,  must  get  away  from 
her  routine  work  and  cares,  "from 
her  own  meals  and  meal-getting," 
from  the  drudgery  of  the  household 
and  discipline  of  the  children.  The 
teacher  needs  change  and  amuse- 
ment, travel,  music,  art,  a  good 
play,  a  stroll,  a  romp,  a  bright  so- 
cial hour.  She  should  occasionally 
get  completely  away  from  routine. 
She  must  now  and  then  have  a  "let- 
down," "come  off  her  pedestal."  If 
she  can  but  have  a  wild  gypsy-like- 
hour  now  and  then;  dress,  play, 
really  do  as  she  pleases  to  her 
heart's  content,  with  no  eye  to  gaze 
upon  her,  no  tongue  to  tell.  I 
mean  no  immorality,  nor  public  es- 
capading,  but  simple  abandon  to 
one's  self  and  by  one's  self,  coming 
sometimes  closer  to  one's  self  and 
knowing  herself  in  the  interests  of 
health,  happiness  and  efficiency. 
Such  abandon  is  a  wonderful  tonic, 


nerve  "rester,"  health  begetter  and 
preserver.  To  get  away,  even  one- 
half  hour  a  day  from  all  constraint 
means  much  for  the  teacher's  san- 
ity. 

Though   I   spoke  of  taking  too 
much  medicine  in  my  previous  ar- 
ticle, I  ought  to  menticHi  here  that 
it  is  the  tired  nerve-fag  feeling,  as 
is  testifieci  by  many  in  my  investi- 
gations in  "Personal  Hygiene"  that 
induces  the  people  often  to  resort 
to  much  medicine,  drugs  and  "pat- 
ents."   It  is  astounding  how  many 
take  patent  medicine.    My  many  in- 
terviews with  druggists  and  physi- 
cians show  that  three-fourths  of  the 
people  use  them  more  or  less.   Not 
only  the  ignorant  and  poor,  but  the 
intelligent    and    rich    do    so,    and 
teachers  are  among  the  offenders 
.here.      Statistics   can   never   show 
how   much   hard-earned   money  is 
spent  for  patent  medicine,  nor  tell 
the  story  of  ill-health,  misery  and 
death  brought  about  by  their  use- 
Teachers  should  be  above  such  sui- 
cide and  put  their  pupils  and  the 
parents  on  guard  against  all  such 
quackery    and    robbery.      I    have 
found  not  a  few  teachers  who  have 
the  "medicine  habit"  and  it's  abont 
the  worst  habit  for  health  I  know 
of.    They  see  "their  case"  in  every 
new   advertisement   in   newspap)er, 
on  bill-board,  in  pamphlet,  circular 
and    catchy    announcement.      The 
makers  of  the  stuff  know  well  prac- 
tical psychology,  the  laws  of  sug- 
gestion, how  to  play  upon  the  over- 
wrought  mind,   jaded   and    weary 
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from  too  close  application  and  care. 
I  most  strongly  commend  that 
much  medicine  be  avoided.  The 
best  physicians  now  are  administer- 
ing but  little  and  druggists  believe 
in  it  still  less.  They  sell  barrels  of 
it  as  they  say,  to  be  sure,  for  the 
people  demand  it  and  the  sale  of  it 
is  the  druggist's  bread  and  butter. 


When  it  is  really  believed  that  med- 
icine is  needed,  consult  the  most 
competent  physician  who  is  at  hand. 
Don't  trifle  with  health  and  try  to 
get  bargains  here.  Health .  is  no 
bargain  counter,^ 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  discuss 
the  relation  of  the  emotional  life  to 
health,  happiness  and  efficiency. 


PRIMARY  READING. 


BY  MARGARET  CLUNB  FORD,  OTTAWA. 


I  am  asked  to  tell,  in  a  brief  pa- 
per, how  primary  reading  is  taught 
in  our  schools.  Usually  telling  is 
much  easier  than  doing,  but  where 
is  the  primary  teacher  that  can  put 
in  writing  the  color  and  inspiration, 
which  must  give  birth  and  life  to 
any  mechanical  forms  employed 
with  a  class  of  beginners  ? 

Imagine  if  you  please,  a  school 
of  fifty  little  children  just  entering 
upon  school  life.  The  teacher  has 
an  interesting  task  before  her.  .It 
is  necessary  to  establish  good  or- 
der just  as  soon  as  possible,  yet  re- 
straint must  be  so  administered  that 
it  shall  not  seem  restraint. 

Natural  impulses  must  be  glided, 
not  checked.  Good  order  must  be 
maintained  by  keeping  the  children 
busily  employed,  and  to  do  this, 
every  ingenuity  which  a  teacher  can 
devise  must  be  used.  No  rule  can 
be  given  whereby  good  order  may 
be  kept,  —  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher  must  prevail. 


But  there  are  certain  kinds  of 
busy  work  which  may  be  suggested, 
such  as  the  use  of  colored  sticks 
and  splints  to  be  arranged  in  defii- 
nite  form,  construction  cards,  etc. 

The  very  first  step  is  attention, 
and  how  best  to  secure  it ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  teach  a  child  with  any 
great  advantage  unless  you  can  se- 
cure and  hold  his  attention.  It  is 
easier  to  hold  the  attention  of  bright 
and  active  children  than  it  is  those 
whose  perceptions  are  dull. 

Special  modes  of  instruction  are 
necessary  for  both. 

It  is  likewise  easier  to  hold  the 
attention  of  children  in  small  rather 
than  in  large  classes.  No  one  is 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  proper 
attention  of  fifty  little  folks  in  one 
recitation,  and  when  it  is  attempted 
the  best  results  can  never  be  real- 
ized. 

In  such  cases  the  forward  pupils 
are  advancing  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  are  backward.    Suppose 
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we  group  the  school  into  five  classes 
of  ten  pupils  each,  grade  them  ac- 
cording to  power  of  intellect, — 
then  note  the  results. 

The  first  three  groups  will  re- 
spond to  instructions  without  much 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher; 
there  will  be  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  the  lowest  group. 

This  last  group,  we  shall  find 
when  they  first  come  to  school,  are 
influenced  by  what  is  most  interest- 
ing to  them. 

In  recitation,  their  minds  easily 
wander  from  the  subject,  turning 
their  heads  at  every  noise  in  the 
room,  the  eyes  staring  at  some  ob- 
ject, and  often  with  vacant  expres- 
sion. Such  children  need  individual 
attention  and  special  instruction, 
sometimes  gaining  such  a  start  that 
they  can  go  on  and  be  classed  with 
the  brighter  children. 

Small  classes  afford  just  the  op- 
portunity needed.  Therefore,  all 
through  the  primary-  grades  at  least, 
small  classes  are  best  —  not  more 
than  ten  children  in  each  reading 
exercise,  the  time  not  to  exceed  fif- 
ten  minutes. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  the  chil- 
dren to  talking  and  to  some  definite 
purpose.  In  the  formation  of  a 
vocabulary,  it  is  known  beforehand 
that  children  of  average  capacity 
are  able  to  learn  three  hundred 
words  in  a  term  of  five  months,  that 
is,,  so  learn  their  forms  that  they 
will  be  able  to  read  them  at  sight 
in  every  combination. 

But  during  the  first  two  months. 


fifty  words  is  a  fair  limit.  About 
one-half  of  them  will  be  object 
words,  and  such  as  may  be  repre- 
sented by  familiar  objects  or  pic- 
tures as  apple,  cat,  dog,  horse,  etc. 

Various  methods  of  teaching 
reading  are  practiced  among  teach- 
ers, and  where  they  are  specially 
interested  in  any  one  method,  they 
are  generally  successful. 

Now  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
any  separate  and  distinct  method  of 
teaching  reading,  either  word,  sent- 
ence, or  phonic. 

I  would  combine  them  all.  It  is 
the  result  of  selections  and  rejec- 
tions from  several  systems. 

The  word  method  gives  a  drill 
on  the  words. 

The  phonic  method  gives  a  key 
to  independent  thought,  vocal  train- 
ing and  strength  in  making  our 
new  words,  and  the  recognition  of 
old  dnes. 

The  sentence  method  is  also  the 
thought  method  for  the  reason  that 
the  process  begins  with  the  thought, 
at  first  expressed  orally. 

Reading  as  now  taught,  includes 
sense  training,  voice  culture,  gaines 
and  plays,  imaginative  work  and 
reasoning. 

The  child  as  he  enters  school  is 
exclusively  "ear-minded"  as  far  as 
language  is  concerned;  the  teadi- 
er's  task  is  to  make  him  "eye- 
minded"  as  well.  When  children 
enter  school,  they  have  already 
learned  to  use  intelligently,  in  con- 
versation several  hundred  words, 
or    at    least    to    understand    their 
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meaning,  as  they  hear  others  use 
them.  These  words  are  so  many 
sounds  recognized  through  the  ear. 
Interesting  stories  and  conversatipn 
soon  reveal  these  words  to  the 
teacher  and  she  has  to  make  as 
many  of  them  as  possible  recogniz- 
able to  the  eye  in  both  their  script 
and  print  reproduction. 

I  suppose  all  teachers  begin  to 
teach  reading  from  the  black-board. 
No  books  are  used,  no  copying  is 
required  at  first. 

Let  the  sentences  be  short,  and 
those  that  you  get  from  the  pupils. 
Keep  this  up  till  he  realizes  that  the 
written  sentences  tell  him  some- 
thing just  as  plainly  as  the  oral  ex- 
pression. 

The  work  is  begun  in  script,  not 
simply  because  the  script  is  easier 
to  reproduce  than  print,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  form  he  will  use  in 
life. 

The  child  learns  more  rapidly 
that  which  he  attempts  to  repro- 
duce, and  at  the  same  time  learns 
the  art  of  writing. 

The  teacher  must  write  during 
the  recitation,  must  write  much, 
must  write  rapidly  and  well. 

Again  the  teacher  who  has  any 
skill  in  drawing,  will  find  abundant 
means  for  diversion.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  her  to  follow  the  rules 
of  art.  Childreti  are  pretty  good 
guessers,  and  the  drawing  need 
only  be  distinct  enough  to  excite 
the  imagination  and  elicit  expres- 
sion in  the  direction  intended. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  we 


combine  the  '*Word"  and  "Sent- 
ence" Methods. 

Words  and  phrases  are  taught  by 
sight  and  these  are  combined  into 
sentences  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  begin  with  the  word  because 
it  seems  to  be  the  natural  starting 
point  for  the  little  ones. 

In  learning  to  talk  the  little 
child  does  not  express  himself  in 
complete  sentences.  His  first  at- 
tempt at  expression  is  invariably  in 
words,  usually  the  "key  words"  to 
his  thoughts.  He  does  not  say  "I 
see  a  kitty,"  but  simply  "kitty!'' 
The  name  of  the  object  wanted  is 
given  as  "water,"  "apple,"  etc. 

Our  experience  shows  the  anal- 
ogy holds  good  in  reading. 

Gradually  we  combine  words  and 
phrases  and  give  him  complete 
sentences.  In  teaching  words  we 
observe  the  following  order: 

( I )  The  idea  represented  by  the 
word  is  developed  by  means  of  ob- 
jects or  pictures.  (2)  The  word  as 
a  sound  is  emphasized  for  the  ear. 
(3)  The  word  as  a  form  is  pre- 
sented to  the  eye.  (4)  The  word 
form  is  copied. 

Expression,  bright,  lively  con- 
veyance of  thought,  should  be  ob- 
tained from  the  first,  and  no  sent- 
ence should  be  called  read  that  does 
not  show  proper  emphasis  and  in- 
flection. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  seleo 
'  tion  of  subject  matter  as  well  as  in 
the  selection  of  words  for  our  les- 
sons. The  subject  matter  may  be 
varied,  but  it  is  so  arranged  an^ 
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planned  that  the  leading  thought  of 
each  day's  lesson  will  naturally  in- 
troduce that  of  the  next. 

We  continue  to  teach  words  as 
wholes,  for  the  first  four  or  five 
weeks,  but  as  the  number  of  words 
increase,  there  is  danger  of  confu- 
sion. When  the  child  forgets  a 
word,  it  must  be  given  to  him 
again ;  he  has  no  power  to  recall  it 
except  by  association,  nor  has  he 
as  yet  any  ability  to  help  himself 
with  new  words. 

To  overcome  this,  we  now  intro- 
duce phonic  analysis.  By  this 
method  the  child  gets  a  grasp  of 
words.  Now  he  begins  to  compare 
and  to  analyze  familiar  words,  and 
to  construct  new  ones. 

Phonics  is  well  begun  by  teach- 
ing the  sound  of  the  consonants 
first,'  and  drilling  on  them  thor- 
oughly. 

The  simplest  sounds  are  given  at 
first  as  m,  n,  s,  t,  p,  followed  by 
such  combinations  as  sm,  sn,  st,  etc. 
We  can  now  use  "sound  words" 
and  "root  words"  to  advantage. 
From  each  of  such  root  words  as 
an,,  and,  ill,  in,  all,  etc.,  the  child 
will  soon  learn  to  construct  new 
words  by  prefixing  consonants. 

Children  will  remember  these 
sounds  much  better  if  the  teacher, 
in  addition  to  making  the  sounds 
herself,  is  able  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  something  in  nature  or 
in  their  every  day  life  that  makes 
the  sounds.  The  hum  of  the  top  il- 
lustrates the  sound  of  m;  the  tick 
^of  the  watch  the  sound  of  t;    the 


growl  of  the  dog  the  sound  of  r; 
and  sounds  with  which  the  children 
are  familiar  may  be  formed  for 
nearly  all  the  other  letters. 

A  Phonic  Chart  containing  the 
family  sounds,  might  easily  be 
made  by  the  teachers^  and  it  would 
be  a  great  help.  By  placing  pre- 
fixes or  endings  to  the  family 
names  the  words  of  the  language 
are  made  and  recognized.  As  in 
the  "at"  f amily ;  —  that,  cat,  rat 
'hat,  bat,  fat,  mat,  sat  etc. 

In  every  school  there  is  likely  to 
be  one  or  more  of  the  children  with 
an  impediment  of  speech ;  they  may 
not  know  how  to  place  the  tongue 
so  as  to  produce  certain  sounds  or 
how  to  articulate,  so^to  speak  with 
clearness. 

A  careful  phonetic  drill  improves 
the  child's  articulation,  and  cor- 
rects many  defects  of  speech,  being 
especially  helpful  to  children  of 
foreign  parentage. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  arc 
not  taught  until  the  beginning  of 
the  second  half  year  when  they 
are  taught  in  their  order.  The  chil- 
dren know  them  by  name  long  be- 
fore this  usually,  but  it  is  useless 
to  require  the  alphabet  to  be  mem- 
orized before  we  begin  using  it  in 
alphabetic  spelling. 

It  is  best  not  to  be  in  too  g^reat 
a  hurry  to  begin  the  reading-book. 
The  crayon  and  blackboard  afford 
better  means  for  laying  the  foun- 
dation. For  children  will  be  able 
to  read  more  books,  and  with  better 
expression  than  if  they  began  ear- 
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lien  After  six  or  eight  weeks  of 
oral  work  from  blackboard,  prim- 
ers are  given  the  pupils,  which  they 
finish,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  pages,  in  nine  weks.  This  is 
followed  by  the  First  Reader,  and 
one  or  two  supplementary  readers. 

The  new  words  in  the  reader 
should  be  carefully  developed  from 
the  blackboard.  The  child  finds 
the  first  part  of  the  book  a  delight, 
because  the  words  are  already  fa- 
miliar to  him. 

To  secure  this  familiarity  with 
new  words,  we  use  many  varieties 
of  drills.  —  In  addition  to  the  chart 
and  blackboard,  a  box  of  letters  is 
g^ven  to  the  child  to  construct  sent- 
ences; written  or  printed  cards 
containing  easy  sentences,  or  stories 
are  given  to  be  read.  In  all  drills, 
the  thought  element  is  first,  and  the 


child   is  encouraged   "to  tell'   the 
story  in  his  own  way. 

Every  reading  lesson  should  be- 
gin with  a  daily  practice  in  the  four 
separate  lines  of  work ;  First,  word 
drills;  second,  drills  on  phono- 
grams and  families  of  words ; 
third,  phonic  spelling  and  spelling, 
by  letter;  fourth,  practice  in  read- 
ing sentences. 

Let  the  standard  of  good  reading 
be  resemblance  to  conversation.  If 
a  child  does%not  read  in  a  natural 
manner,  ask  him  to  look  at  you  and 
tell  what  he  read.  When  he  can  do 
this  properly,  let  him  look  on  the 
book  and  tell  it  again.    ' 

Read  for  thought  and  to  stimu- 
late thought.  This  is  the  beginning 
in  the  school ;  this  is  the  end  with 
the  cultured  mind. 


THE  AWAKENING. 


BY  ELLA  D.  SWING.  GRANVILLE. 


What  teacher  can  ever  forget  the 
impressions  made  during  her  first 
day's  experience  in  the  school- 
room? The  incidents  of  a  bright 
warm  September  morning  in  1902 
are  still  as  ffesh  in  my  mind  a<5 
though  it  were  yesterday.  The  chil 
dren  sat  erect  in  their  small  chairs, 
ivith  every  eye  directed  toward  me, 
for  I  was  their  new  teacher.  It 
ivas  my  first  year,  —  and  theirs,  A 
look  of  implicit  faith  and  trust  was 


written  on  each  childish  face,  such 
confidence  as  is  common  to  all 
small  children.  Not  without  medi- 
tation and  a  prayer  did  I  stand  be- 
fore this  inspiring  folk.  Was  I 
worthy  of  this  ,  great  confidence 
which  manifested  itself?  Be  it  as 
it  may,  I  was  there  to  do  the  best 
I  could ;  not  to  deal  with  the  class 
as  a  whole,  but  to  study  each  child 
individually.  There  were  twenty- 
five   different   dispositions   before 
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me,  each  of  which  was  a  study  in 
itself.  My  duty  was  plain.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  speak  t)f  but  one  of 
this  number. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  room  in 
the  last  seat,  sat  a  boy  nine  years 
old.  My  attention  was  directed  to 
him  at  once,  perhaps  because  he 
was  larger  than  the  others.  His 
very  being  seemed  to  call  out  in  a 
dumb  unconscious  way  for  help. 
His  face  was  not  illumined  by  a 
single  ray  of  intelligence.  Written 
words  and  letters  meant  nothing  to 
him,  and  the  value  of  numbers  was 
alike  unknown  to  him.  His  very 
soul  was  asleep.  This  unfortunate 
little  creature  was  *7ohn."  Ap- 
parently there  was  nothing  in  the 
child's  nature  which  had  responded 
to  anything  in  the  world.  He  had 
been  treated  very  unkindly,  and  at 
times  even  brutally.  This  was, 
without  doubt,  responsible  in  no 
small  degree  for  this  state  of  leth- 
argy. 

John  had  one  redeeming  charac- 
teristic, every  individual  has  were 
we  to  look  for  it,  and  this  one  was 
absolute  obedience  to  his  teacher. 
She  liked  him  and  they  were 
friends.  When  John  was  given  a 
task  to  perform  he  went  at  it  in  a 
blind  and  aimless  way,  but  he  did 
it. 

The  lessons  on  cleanliness  and 
health,  etc.,  that  had  been  given  to 
the  class,  made  no  impression  on 
him.  This  was  made  manifest  by 
the  condition  in  which  his  hands 
were  each  morning.     So  it  became 


necessary  to  speak  personally  to 
him.  *'John,"  I  asked,  "your  mother 
is  very  busy,  isn't  she"  ? 

"Yes,  she  has  to  pick  and  dress 
twelve  chickens  every  Saturday, 
you  know  my  father  keeps  a  res- 
taurant, and  she  gets  up  every 
morning  before  daylight  to  work. 
She  has  to  work  hard." 

"She  is  too  busy  then,  to  wash 
your  hands,  besides  you  are  big 
enough  to  do  it  yourself.  Will  you 
do  this  one  thing  to  please  me?" 
The  next  day  John  was  sitting  in 
his  seat  with  the  same  dull  expres- 
sion on  his  face.  Suddenly  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  an  illumi- 
nating smile  of  intelligence  from 
him.  Up  went  both  hands  for  ray 
inspection.  They  were  spotless  and 
clean  enough  to  have  satisfied  the 
most  fastidious.  Every  morning 
the  same  act  was  repeated.  Both 
hands  were  uplifted  for  approval. 
John  was  really  waking  up. 

Can  we,  as  teachers,  realize  ivhat 
it  means  to  a  child  whose  soul  has 
been  asleep  and  at  last  has  been 
aroused  from  this  inertia?  The 
doors  of  the  world  have  been 
closed,  and  now  they  were  being^ 
opened  to  him.  The  joy  and  grrati- 
fication  of  a  teacher  who  witnesses 
such  a  change  cannot  be  measured. 

Six  weeks  slipped  by,  during 
which  time  the  directions  of  the 
teacher  and  the  attempts  of  the  pu- 
pil were  conscientiously  carried 
out,  but  with  no  apparent  success. 
Two  and  one  were  as  apt  to  be 
eight  as  anything  else.    He  had  at- 
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tempted  to  form  some  of  the  sim- 
plest letters  which  no  one  except 
John  would  have  recognized.  The 
letter  "a"  was  then  taken  up,  but 
with  the  same  futile  result.  I  took 
his  hand  and  said,  "Now,  John,  let 
us  make  "a"  together.  We  will  start 
up  here.  Let  us  play  that  the  place 
from  which  we  start  is  a  train  that 
is  waiting  for  us.  Then  we  will  go 
around  and  make  a  nice  big  curve 
and  come  up  to  catch  the  train,  so; 
then  finish  our  journey  on  the 
train."  John  seemed  to  grasp  the 
idea  in  an  instant.  His  face  bright- 
ened in  response  and  the  battle  was 
won.  The  next  time  I  observed 
him,  his  slate  was  full  of  big  round 
"a's."  A  look  of  pride  and  triumph 
w^s  visible  on  his  face.  "John,"  I 
said  encouragingly,  "you  are  really 
going  to  learn  to  read,  and  write 
too." 

"Yes,"  said  the  child,  "I  can  read 
the  paper  then,  like  my  father. 
Don't  you  know  you  told  me,"  he 
'went  on,  "that  if  I  worked  hard, 
after  a  while  I  could  do  it?" 

"Yes,  you  have  worked  hard,  and 
you  will  have  to  work  hard  every 
day.    You  are  my  good  boy,  John." 


Within  a  few  weeks  he  was  able' to 
write  words  composed  of  the  small 
letters.  The  next  step  was  to  help 
him  to  distinguish  the  different 
heights  of  the  letters.  He  persisted 
in  making  them  all  the  same  size. 
"John,"  I  inquired,"  do  you  know 
any  one  who  is  very  tall?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  and  he  mentioned 
one  of  the  tallest  men  in  the  village. 
"Now  make  this  letter  tall  like  him 
and  that  one  short  like  you."  It 
was  then  that  he  was  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  difference  between  the 
heights  of  the  letters.  At  the  close 
of  the  year,  John  could  read  and 
write  short  sentences  very  well. 

During  the  summer  vacation  his 
father  changed  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  John  was  put  into  a 
Catholic  school.  This  was  the  last 
I  ever  saw  of  John. 

How  easy  it  is  to  overlook  the 
needs  of  a  slow  child !  Should  we 
do  it?  Do  we  realize  at  what  cost 
we  do  it  ?  Such  a  child  has  his  life 
to  live,  and  it  cannot  be  bright  at 
best.  We  may  not  be  able  to  make 
a  scholar  of  him,  but  we  should  do 
what  we  can  to  help  him.  Let  us 
not  neglect  the  slow  child. 


A  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


BY  MARY  B.  MAYHUQH,  COLUMBUS. 


On  the  first  day  of  school  Miss 
L.  entered  the  Fairview  Building 
-w^ith  the  expectation  of  taking  the 
JFourth   Grade.     She   was   a  new 


teacher,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  in 
love  with  the  idea  of  a  teacher's 
work. 

The    first   morning    proved    de- 
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lightful.  The  children  were  on 
their  best  behavior,  willing  and 
ready  to  welcome  the  change  from 
play  to  work,  especially  with  such  a 
bright  pretty  teacher  to  work  with. 

Miss  L.  for  her  part  was  so  in 
love  with  the  children  and  so  full 
of  plans  for  the  new  year  that  she 
could  scarcely  eat  her  noon  lunch 
and  hurried  back  to  school  an  hour 
before  the  afternoon  opening.  But 
the  children  were  not  far  behind 
her  for  on  entering  the  building 
she  was  surprised  to  see  at  least 
a  dozen  standing  in  the  hall  who 
,  had  been  sent  up  for  coming  too 
early. 

This  afternoon  she  had  deter- 
mined to  learn  their  names.  With 
some  this  proved  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter. She  learned  to  know  Fred- 
erick Stone  in  a  very  short  time 
for  the  boy  whose  hand  was  always 
tip.  So  zealous  was  he  in  answer- 
ing questions  that  she  concluded 
that  he  must  be  a  hard  worker  but 
bound  to  be  in  evidence.  (This 
opinion  she  gave  Miss  M.  his 
teacher  of  last  year,  who  thinks 
that  Frederick  must  have  turned 
over  a  new  leaf  if  he  is  working.) 

The  boy  in  the  back  seat  in  the 
left  hand  corner  is  Fred  Schmidt, 
a  sunny  faced,  red-cheeked,  brown 
«yed,  German-American,  who  is 
making  the  effort  of  his  life  to  keep 
from  giggling  and  whispering  to 
Fred  Goldstein  the  Hebrew  lad  in 
front  of  him,  whose  great  idea  is 
to  succeed  and  "get  a  job,"  like  his 
big  brother  Max. 


The  girl  in  the  much  be-rufl3cd 
dress  is  Nellie  who  reads  with  great 
expression  but  little  thought  and  is 
now  so  taken  up  with  L.'s  pretty 
waist  that  for  once  she  keeps  her 
eyes  to  the  front  and  gives  Miss  L 
the  impression  of  good  attention. 

That  boy  in  the  first  seat  in  the 
second  row  is  Samuel  Solomcm  — 
quiet  but  imbibing  all  the  knowl- 
edge it  is  possible  to  get  and  ready 
with  an  intelligent  answer  now  and 
then. 

The  small  black-eyed  girl  in  the 
first  seat  is  Rebecca,  who  aston- 
ishes the  teacher  by  her  ability  to 
always  give  good  answers  and  to 
express  herself  in  complete  sen- 
tences. 

The  pretty  little  girl  in  the  first 
seat  in  the  first  row  is  Minnie,  the 
beauty  of  the  school  who  has  en- 
dearing ways  all  her  own,  who 
squeezes  the  teacher's  hand  at  every 
convenient  opportunity. 

Marie,  Gertrude  and  Elsie  do  not 
shine  but  all  seem  to  be  nice  girii 
and  give  promise  of  good  work. 

Three  months  later  we  see  Miss 
L.  a  little  thinner,  much  less  enthu- 
siastic, with  Jess  confidence  in  her 
own  and  her  pupils'  ability. 

She  knows  that  Frederick  is  i 
lazy  good-for-nothing,  that  Fred 
Schmidt  can  do  more  whispexinf 
in  five  minutes  than  most  peopte 
could  do  in  an  hour,  that  Nellie  bas 
her  desk  stocked  with  paper  doDi 
beads  and  picture  cards  and  that 
her  mind  is  generally  in  her  desk. 
Besides   there   is   Cecil,   "a    jsHe 
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boy"  who  though  a  fine  reader  has 
dipped  so  often  in  his  mother's  yel- 
low backed  novels  that  he  often 
neglects  school  to  go  in  search  of 
adventures. 

There  is  Martha,  a  tall  mulatto 
girl  of  five  feet  six  who  has  spent 
two  years  in  every  grade  and  prom- 
ises to  spend  another  in  this  one, 
who  gives  her  date  of  birth  as  1789 
which  Miss  L.  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve. On  the  other  hand  she  finds 
a  little  comfort  in  Samuel  who  is 
working  toward  an  Excellent  and  is 
generally  quiet  and  steady.  There 
are  Minnie  and  Rebecca,  too,  who 
though  inclined  to  chatter  a  great 
deal  are  in  earnest  about  their  work 
and  do  it  well. 

Marie,  Gertrude  and  Elsie  are  all 
that  they  promised  to  be  the  first 
day  and  there  are  a  few  boys  who 
seem  to  be  making  improvement. 

The  last  day  of  school  comes  and 
Miss  L.  realizes  that  though  she 


has  changed  her  views  many  times 
in  regard  to  her  pupils  that  at  last 
she  really  knows  them  and  is  sorry 
to  say  good-bye. 

She  has  found  that  Frederick  is 
never  too  lazy  to  be  polite  and  that 
he  is  really  trying  to  work  —  that 
Fred  does  less  whispering  and  gig- 
gling—  that  Nellie  is  a  very  gen- 
erous girl  and  is  trying  to  put  her 
mind  on  higher  things  than  paper 
dolls  —  that  Martha  is  doing  her 
best  in  her  own  plodding  way  and 
that  she  and  Cecil  are  both  grate- 
ful for  favors.  Cecil  moreover  has 
developed  a  remarkable  talent  for 
composition  and  is  more  interested 
in  school. 

There  have  been  many  ups  and 
downs  —  many  bright  days  and 
many  dark  days,  but  both  teacher 
and  pupils  feel  that  they  have 
helped  and  been  helped  by  contact 
with  each  other. 


A  TRIBUTE. 


BY  CBLIA  SCHANFARBBR,  COLUMBUS. 


One  bright  morning  last  May  as 
I  approached  the  school  house  at 
the  accustomed  hour,  I  observed 
that  a  peculiar  stillness  pervaded 
the  air,  there  were  no  children  on 
the  playgrounds  and  the  flag  was 
at  half  mast.  I  knew  the  meaning 
of  that  for  I  had  been  expecting 
for  some  time  to  hear  of  the  death 


of  one  of  my  beloved  fellow-teach- 
ers. And  yet  one  is  never  prepared 
to  hear  of  a  great  sorrow  and  a 
shudder  ran  through  me  when  a 
little  girl  stepped  up  to  me  and 
said,  "Did  you  know  Miss  Ash- 
brook  is  dead?" 

There  was  no  school  that  morn- 
ing.    All  of  the  children,  led  by 
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the  superintendent  and  accom- 
panied by  their  teachers,  marched 
to  a  little  home  about  two  squares 
away,  a  home  full  of  sorrow.  One 
by  one  those  chidren  passed 
through  the  house  and  looked  for 
the  last  time  at  the  earthly  remains 
of  one  who  had  been  to  them  a 
teacher  and  a  friend.  The  little 
girls  hung  their  heads  to  hide  the 
tears  that  would  unbidden  come 
and  the  little  barefooted  boys 
twisted  their  hats  in  their  hands 
and  bit  their  lips  to  stifle  their  sobs. 

Fellow  teachers!  I  have  been 
asked  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Bertha  Ashbrook,  to  me,  the 
silent  eloquence  of  that  tribute  of 
love  of  those  little  children  was 
more  powerful  than  any  words  I 
could  speak.  And  after  the  chil- 
dren had  paid  their  tribute  an 
elderly  lady,  a  life-long  friend  of 
the  departed  one,  arose,  and  with 
a  trembling  voice  spoke  of  the  in- 
finite goodness  and  gjeat  unselfish- 
ness of  our  fellow-teacher,  who 
though  comparatively  young,  had 
completed  her  earthly  pilgrimage. 
And  then  outsMe  at  the  gate  a 
little  boy  lingered,  refusing  to  be 
consoled,  sobbing  continually  '*She 
won't  speak  to  me  any  more."  Oh ! 
the  wisdom  of  that  woman  who 
could  win  the  love  of  young  and 
old. 

She  possessed  self-control — that 
self-control  which  helps  one  to  suf- 
fer in  silence. 

"Then  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this. 
And  thou  shalt  know  e'er  long, 


Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong." 

There  was  perseverance  to  such 
a  degree  in  this  woman  that  for  her 
no  boy  was  too  dull,  no  girl  too 
thoughtless,  no  task  too  difficult 
And  love !  "Greater  love  than  this 
hath  no  man,  that  he  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friend."  This  she  did, 
literally,  for  consumption  was  not 
hereditary  in  that  family  but  it  was 
contracted  by  this  noble  girl  while 
trudging  across  the  fields  to  her 
school  room.  Love,  wisdom,  perse- 
verance, self-control — cardinal  vir- 
tues of  a  good  teacher  and  a  noble 
women,  these  were  characteristics 
of  Bertha  Ashbrook. 

The  circle  of  her  influence  may 
have  been  small  but  it  will  be  last- 
ing. A  whole  village  was  in 
mourning  when  she  died  and  the 
grandest  tribute  I  can  pay  to  her 
memory  is  the  one  that  Halleck 
paid  to  his  friend :  — 

"None  knew  thee,  but  to  love  thee. 
None  named  thee,  but  to  praise." 


THE  RICH  BEAUTY  OF  HELPING  A 
CHILD. 

"He  who  helps  a  child  helps  hu- 
manity with  a  distinctness,  with  an 
immediateness  which  no  other  help 
given  to  human  creatures  in  any 
other  stage  of  their  human  life  can 
possibly  give  again.  He  who  puts 
his  blessed  influence  into  a  river 
blesses  the  land  through  which  that 
river  is  to  flow;  but  he  who  puts 
his    influence"   into    the     fountain 
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where  the  river  comes  out  puts  his 
influence  everywhere.  No  land  jt 
liiay  not  reach.  No  ocean  it  may 
not  make  sweeter.  No  bark  it  may 
not  bear.  No  wheel  it  may  not 
turn. 

"Sometimes  we  get  at  thingjs  best 
by  their  contraries.  Learn  the  rich 
beauty  of  helping  a  child  by  the  aw- 
fulness  of  hurting  a  child,  —  hurt- 
ing a  child  even  in  his  physical 
frame — hurting  him  still  more  in 
soul  and  mind.  The  thing  that 
made  the  Divine  Master  indignant 
as  He  stood  there  in  Jerusalem  was 
that  He  dreamed  of  seeing  before 
Him  a  man  who  had  harmed  some 
of  these  little  ones,  and  He  said  of 
any  such  ruffian,  'It  were  better  for 
him  that  he  had  never  been  bom.' 

"H  it  is  such  an  awful  thing  to 
hurt  a  child's  life,  to  aid  a  child's 
life  is  beautiful."— PAt7/t>j  Brooks. 


SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING. 

Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins  of  Newark, 
has  issued  a  circular  as  a  sort  of 
course    of    study    for    his    eighth 
grades,  on  the  general  subject  of 
spelling  from  which  we  extract  a 
few  paragraphs  lest  they  be  lost  to 
future  generations.    Among  a  great 
many    other   things  he   says   "We 
study  our  miserable  spelling  from 
the   cradle  to  the  grave  and  then 
can  not  make  a  passing  grade.    If 
it  were  revised,  as  it  should  be,  we 
need  not  study  spelling  at  all  and 
"could  give  St.  Peter  a  better  re- 
port/'    The  pupils  not  being  able 
to  organize  a  strike  against  silent 


letters,  the  only  hope  for  them  and 
the  teacher  is  that  some  day  the 
daily  press  may  undertake  to  sim- 
plify our  spelling.  If  spelling  were 
simplified : 

(a)  The  simpler  forms  would 
look  queer  for  a  month  to  those 
that  can  now  read,  (b)  It  would 
take  nine  or  ten  minutes  to  change 
to  the  new  method  and  learn  it. 
(c)  We  would  have  no  use  for  a 
spelling  book,  (d)  We  couW  pro- 
nounce new  words  without  a  dic- 
tionary, (e)  The  book-makers 
would  lose  money,  (f)  A  change 
would  raise  the  dead  phonic  sense 
of  the  English  world  and  endow  it 
with  life  and  reason,  (g)  Our 
whole  vowel  and  consonant  system 
would  be  reduced  from  chaos  to 
order  and  evident  meaning,  (h) 
Our  idolatry  for  silent  letters  would- 
be  soon  swept  away,  (i)  The  Hot- 
tentot might  stupidly  continue  to 
bow  to  his  gods  of  stone  and  wood 
but  the  Englishman  would  arise 
from  the.  foolish  and  selfish  wor- 
ship of  his  silent  letter  fetish,  (j) 
The  spelling  that  many  common 
people  now  use  would  then  be  cor- 
rect, (k)  English  would  not  be 
nearly  as  difficult  to  learn  as  Chi- 
nese. (1)  Spelling  would  be  the 
easiest  instead  of  the  most  difficult 
branch,  (m)  Many  a  poor  speller 
would  not  be  dragged  or  driven  to 
school  for  twelve  years,  (n)  The 
labors  of  the  truant  officer  and  po- 
lice court  would  be  reduced,  (o) 
The  history  of  a  word  would  be 
better  preserved   than   at   present. 
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for  then  letters  would  represent 
sounds  while  now  they  represent 
nothing  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
sounds,  (p)  Letters  could  then  be 
justified  by  their  only  excuse  for 
being;  viz,  that  of  indicating  and 
preserving  the  present  pronuncia- 
tion and  meaning  of  words.  We 
are  more  concerned  in  what  a  word 
means  now  than  in  what  it  meant  a 
thousand  years  ago. 


QUESTIONS  ON  JAMES'S  PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE. 

By  Prof.  A.  b!  Qraham,  Department  of  Airri- 

culture,  Ohio  State  UniTereity, 

Columbue,  Ohio. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Soil, 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms 
clay,  sand,  humus  and  Ipam? 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics 
of  a  clayey  soil  ?  Of  a  sandy  soil  ? 
Of  a  humus  soil? 

3.  How  are  sand,  clay  and  hu- 
mus formed? 

4.  What  usually  determines  the 
nature  of  soil? 

5.  How  are  soils  formed  and 
distributed  ? 

CHAPTER   XI. 

Tilling  and  Draining  of  Soil, 

6.  What  is  meant  by  weather- 
ing? 

7.  Give  three  reasons  why 
drainage  is  necessary. 

8.  What  besides  drainage  will 
hasten  the  sweetening  of  soil? 


9.  What  soils  need  drainage 
most  ?    What  ones  least  ?    Why  ? 

10.  Why  is  it  necessary  that  air 
and  water  be  in  the  soil  ? 

'  II.  Give  a  few  reasons  why 
soils  should  be  tilled  ?  What  is  the 
difference  between  tillage  and  cul- 
tivation ? 

12.  What  effects  result  from 
draining  soil  ? 

CHAPTER    X. 

Improving  the  SoiL 

13.  What  causes  the  soil  to  be- 
come exhausted?  Why  was  virgin 
soil  quite  fertile? 

14.  Define  "bare  fallow."  Why 
is  it  necessary? 

15.  What  is  meant  by  "green- 
manuring?" 

1 6.  What  advantage  has  "green- 
manuring"  over  "bare- fallowing?" 

17.  From  95  to  98  per  cent,  of 
the  plant  food  is  obtained  from  the 
air.  What  does  it  obtain  from  the 
soil  in  the  remaining  two  to  five 
per  cent.  ? 

18.  What  three  essential  plant 
foods  must  be  supplied  through  the 
soil? 

19.  In  what  way  does  bam  yard 
manure  improve  the  physical  con- 
dition of  soils? 

20.  In  commercial  fertilizers, 
what  materials  are  used  to  furnish 
nitrogen?  What  potash?  What 
phosphoric  acid? 

21.  How  improve  a  mucky  soil? 
How  improve  a  light-colored  soil? 

22.  What  is  meant  by  available 
and  unavailable  plant  food? 
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23.  In  what  ways  may  unavail- 
able plant  food  be  made  availble? 

24.  Define  nitrification.  Under 
what  conciitions  is  it  best  carried 
,on? 


VICTOR  HUGO'S  DtSCRIPTION  OP 
THE  SEA. 

There  are,  indeed,  men  whose 
souls  are  like  the  sea.  Those  bil- 
lows, that  ebb  and  flood,  that  in- 
exorable going  and  coming,  that 
ngise  of  all  the  winds,  that  black- 
ness and  that  translucency,  that 
vegetation  peculiar  to  the  deep,  that 
democracy  of  clouds  in  full  hurri- 
cane, those  eagles  flecked  with 
foam,  those  wonderful  star-risings 
reflected  in  mysterious  agitation  by 
millions  of  luminous  wave-tops  — 
confused  heads  of  the  multitudinous 
sea,  —  the  errant  lightnings  which 
seem  to  watch,  those  prodigious 
sobbings,  those  half-seen  monsters, 
those  nights  of  darkness  broken  by 
bowlings,  those  furies,  those  fren- 
zies, those  torments,  those  rocks, 
those  ship-wrecks,  those  fleets 
crushing  each  other,  mingling  their 
human  thunders  with  the  divine 
thunders  and  staining  the  sea  with 
blood ;  then  that  charm,  that  mild- 
ness, those  festivals,  those  gay 
white  sails,  those  fishing-boats, 
those  songs  amid  the  uproar,  those 
shining  ports,  those  mists  rising 
from  the  shore,  those  cities  at  the 
horizon's  edg^,  that  deep  blue,  of 
sky  and  water,  that  useful  asperity, 
that  bitter  savor  which  keeps  the 
•world  wholesome,  that  harsh  salt 


without  which  all  would  putrefy; 
those  wraths  and  those  appease- 
ments, that  all  in  one,  the  unfore- 
seen amid  the  changeless,  the  vast 
marvel  of  inexhaustible  varied 
monotony,  that  smoothness  after  an 
upheaval,  those  hells  and  those 
heavens  of  the  unfathomed,  infinite, 
ever-moving  deep,  —  all  this  may 
exist  in  a  mind,  and  then  that  mind 
is  called  genius,  and  you  have 
Aeschylus,  you  have  Isaiah,  you 
have  Juvenal,  you  have  Dante,  you 
have  Michael  Angelo,  you  have 
Shakespeare;  and  it  is  all  one 
whether  you  look  at  these  souls  or 
at  the  sea. 


ELEMENTARY  AGRICULTURE  FOR 
COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

By  Prof.  A.  B.  Qraham,  Ohio  State 
Univeriity. 

Of  what  Use  to  Plants  ore  Roots. 

To  follow  what  would  usually  be 
considered  the  logical  plan,  one 
should  begin  with  a  discussion  of 
soil  formation,  its  composition  and 
physical  characteristics. 

Since  the  plants  which  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amount  of  the 
nutritious  food  for  man  and  ani- 
mals, the  largest  quantity  of  fruit 
fiber  and  wood  of  the  best  quality, 
or  the  most  beautiful  flowers  and 
foliage,  are  the  things  most  to  be 
desired  from  one's  labor  in  the  fields 
forest,  garden,  or  lawn,  it  follows 
that  everything  else  should  be  look- 
ed  upon  and  considered  as  agents 
contributing  to  the  plant^s  growth 
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and  development  or  as  causes  for 
preventing  its  natural  growth. 

Most  farm  boys  have  had  many 
experiences  with  common  farm 
plants — rendering  unnecessary  cer- 
tain statements  and  experiments. 
His  experiences  and  observations 
are  somewhat  miscellaneous,  as 
they  should  be.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  sustain  his  interest  in  his 
surroundings  that  he  may  acquire 
iui  aggregation  out  of  which  a  rea- 
-sonable  degree  of  order  and  sys- 
Ttem  may  be  begun. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe 
^he  sprouting  of  seeds  and  the 
5;rowth  of  the  plants ;  the  function 
of  leaves  as  demonstrated  by  ex- 
periments excites  no  little  degree 
of  wonder,  but  the  study  of  the  use 
of  that  part  of  the  plant  which  is 
usually  out  of  sight  is  quite  as  in- 
teresting as  the  study  of  those  parts 
more  commonly  seen. 

For  the  sake  of  orderly  arrange- 
ment, it  is  preferred  to  consider 
each  function  of  roots  under  the 
heading  "experiment."  The  experi- 
ment need  not  be  performed  unless 
by  so  doing  the  point  would  be 
made  more  impressive. 

Experiment  i.  Pull  up  a  hog- 
weed  or  red-root  or  any  other 
weed.  Try  to  pull  up  a  stalk  of 
com. 

Every  one  who  has  firmly  planted 
himself  to  remove  a  stubborn  weed 
has  learned  what  one  purpose  of 
roots  is. 

Experiment  2.  Dampen  some 
black    velvet    after    a    few    radish 


seeds  have  been  placed  on  it;  keep 
it  warm,  and  in  a  few  days  tiny 
rootlets  will  be  seen  putting  forth. 

Burn  some  fine  sand  on  an  old 
shovel  so  that  any  vegetable  matter 
may  be  removed.  Place  this  is  in 
a  can.  When  quite  cool  plant  a 
few  radish  seeds. 

In  another  can  containing  ordi- 
nary soil,  plant  a  few  radish  seeds 
the  same  depths  as  those  first  plant- 
ed.   Water  both. 

What  did  the  roots  find  in  one 
can  that  they  did  not  find  in  the 
other  ? 

Experiment  3.  In  each  of  two 
cans  place  radish  seed,  corn,  or 
beans.  After  the  sprouts  in  the 
cans  are  an  inch  or  two  high,  cease 
watering  one,  but  continue  with  the 
other. 

Of  what  use  do  we  now  find 
roots  ? 

Experiment  4.  The  radish  usu- 
ally has  a  solid  root  before  it  begins 
to  blossom  and  fruit.  If  one  will 
cut  a  radish  lengthwise,  or  cross- 
wise, it  will  be  found  to  be  hollow. 
Where  has  the  fleshy  part  gone? 
Where  does  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
beet  or  turnip  go  when  planted  ibc 
second  season? 

Experiment  5.  If  one  had  Irish 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  daliahs, 
or  artichokes,  what  would  be  done 
to  produce  plants  the  next  year  ? 

From  a  scientific  standpoint 
these  may  not  be  considered  roots, 
but  commonly  speaking  they  are  so 
considered. 

These  five  "experiments"  simplj 
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bring  together  what  an  ordinary 
upper  elementary  grade  pupil  may 
know,  'the  process  of  gathering 
together  under  one  head  "Of  'What 
Use  are  Roots  to  Plants?"  makes 
the  exercise  worth  doing.  It  trains 
the  observer  or  experimenter  in  the 
habit  of  reducing  his  miscellany  of 
facts  to  some  order.  It  trains  in 
making  more  careful  observations. 
The  writer  was  once  asked  to 
suggest  a  book  that  would  help  one 
in  the  study  of  nature.  One  that 
contained  a  great  many  questions 
but  no  answers  was  recommended. 
The  purchaser  was  very  much  dis- 
satisfied because  the  book  did  not 
answer  its  questions.  Nature  w«.s 
doing  all  but  thrusting  her  answers 
upon  him. 


.Our  children  will  not  "eschew 
books  and  tasks"  if  we  will  only  as  • 
sist  them  in  letting  "nature  answer 
what  they  ask.''  If  we  are  pains- 
taking in  our  asking  and  patient 
about  receiving  the  answers  our 
fear  of  bookish  local  geography  and 
bookish  agriculture  will  be  lessened. 
Our  children  will  be  able  to  read 
the  little  nature  books  with  eyes 
that  see,  and  will  listen  to  the  story 
about  nature  with  ears  that  hear. 
The  study  of  elementary  agricul- 
ture must  lean  well  toward  the  stu- 
dy of  and  sympathy  with  nature. 
'1  ne  agriculturist  must  ma^e  of  his 
work  a  business  whose  stay  or  sup- 
port is  science,  and  of  his  life  a 
revelation  of  harmony  with  the  law 
of  God. 
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The  teacher  who  does  work  for 
the  child  that  the  child  can  and 
should  do  for  himself  is  doing  that 
child  a  grievous  wrong. 

*  *     * 

We  should  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  school  in  an  effort  to  exhibit 
our  own  wares.  We  had  our 
chance  to  do  that  at  the  examina- 
tion. 

*  *    * 

The  teacher  who  has  failed  to 
get  all  that  he  was  hoping  for  in 


the  way  of  salary  or  promotion  wtD 
not   improve   matters  by   pouting. 

Better  look  pleasant. 

*  *     * 

If  we  inculcate  in  our  pupils 
self-control,  self-reliance,  and  self- 
respect  we  have  done  that  which  is 
really  worth  while  and  we  need  not 

be  ashamed  of  our  work. 

*  *    * 

Fortunate  the  teacher  who  has 
no  occasion  to  draw  upon  her  re- 
serve power  and  thrice  fortunate 
she  who  has  reserve  power  to  draw 
upon  when  occasion  requires. 

*  *    * 

At  the  State  Fair  there  were  five 
men  employed  in  caring  for  a  two- 
year-old  colt.  Wonder  if  the  owner 
of  that  colt  ever  objects  to  the 
princely    salary    that    is    paid    the 

teacher  of  his  children? 

*  ♦    * 

The  teacher  who  has  the  senti- 
ment of  the  community  with  him 
has  fairly  easy  sailing  but  he  who 
runs  counter  to  public  sentiment 
has  rough  seas  and  dark  storms  in 

his  navigation. 

-"       *     ♦     * 

If  we  will  but  determine  what 
sort  of  work  will  fully  satisfy  our- 
selves we  shall  have  a  standard  by 
which  to  measure  our  entire  profes- 
sional career.  If  we  are  g^rowinc 
we  are  not  easily  satisfied. 

:|c        :|c        * 

With  good  colleges  scattered  aT 
over  Ohio  there  are  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  many  young  teachers  r» 
do  advance  work  even  while  thr 
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are  teaching.  The  college  authori- 
ties will  arrange  work  for  them  if 
they  are  in  earnest. 

in      d|^      T/m 

The  man  who  writes  answers  to 
the  uniform  questions  and  the  man 
who  publishes  these  answers  both 
know  down  in  their  souls  that  they 
are  preying  upon  the  inexperience 
of  young  teachers  and  that  they  are 
violating  the  true  standards  of  edu- 
cation. 

*  «     1^ 

Too  many  people  are  so  busy 
telling  others  how  busy  they  are 
that  they  have  no  time  left  to  busy 
themselves  with  real  work.  It  is 
so  easy  to  dawdle  and  to  fritter 
away  hours  that  would  be  golden  if 
-well  used,  but  which,  unused,  are 
the  merest  moonshine. 

*  *     « 

It  is  far  better  to  train  the  boy 
so  that  he  will  exact  neatness  and 
accuracy  from  himself  than  to 
practice  these  at  the  behest  of  the 
teacher.  If  he  makes  these  demands 
upon  himself  he  is  developing  hab- 
its that  will  become  character,  and 
that  is  himself. 

*  *     * 

It  is  so  easy  to  prove  to  ourselves 
that  that  course  is  right  that  tallies 
with  our  own  inclinations.  We 
want  to  pursue  a  certain  course  and 
therefore  by  a  bit  of  sophistry  we 
convince  ourselves  that  this  is 
really  the  only  course  to  pursue. 
Then  we  pursue  it. 


It  is  a  source  of  extreme  delight 
to  go  into  a  school  and  find  teach- 
ers who  know  just  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it,  without  suggestions 
from  superintendent  or  principal. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  in- 
itiative and  this  is  the  power  that 
makes  for  leadership. 

i^        *        i^ 

The  more  people  do  the  less 
time  they  have  to  talk  about  their 
achievements.  The  trouble  with 
most  people  is  they  have  too  little 
work.  Of  course,  they  should  have 
variety  but,  in  truth,  the  best  way 
to  rest  is  to  work  at  something  else. 

It  is  worry  that  kills  and  not  work. 

*  ♦     * 

All  summer  long  we  have  been 
hearing  echoes  of  Dr.  Brumbaugh's 
Put-in-Bay  address,  and  no  speech 
in  recent  years  has  been  more  gen- 
erously quoted,  or  more  universally 
praised.  It  struck  the  key-note  and 
many  teachers  all  over  Ohio  are 
thinking,  as  never  before,  upon  the 
subject  of  thorough  preparation  for 

their  work. 

*  *     * 

One  of  our  agents  said  a  good 
thing  at  an  institute  when  agents 
for  various  publications  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  exploit  their 
wares.  Some  of  these  had  grown 
eloquent  in  describing  the  advant- 
tages  of  their  combination  oflfers. 
When  the  Monthly  agent  took  the 
floor  he  calmly  remarked,  "When 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  on  the  pro- 
gram no  other  attractions  are 
needed." 
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and  development  or  as  causes  for 
preventing  its  natural  growth. 

Most  farm  boys  have  had  many 
experiences  with  common  farm 
plants — rendering  unnecessary  cer- 
tain statements  and  experiments. 
His  experiences  and  observations 
are  somewhat  miscellaneous,  as 
they  should  be.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  sustain  his  interest  in  his 
surroundings  that  he  may  acquire 
iin  aggregation  out  of  which  a  rea- 
-sonable  degree  of  order  and  sys- 
'tem  may  be  begun. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe 
*^he  sprouting  of  seeds  and  the 
Sjowth  of  the  plants ;  the  function 
of  leaves  as  demonstrated  by  ex- 
periments excites  no  little  degree 
of  wonder,  but  the  study  of  the  use 
of  that  part  of  the  plant  which  is 
usually  out  of  sight  is  quite  as  in- 
teresting as  the  study  of  those  parts 
more  commonly  seen. 

For  the  sake  of  orderly  arrange- 
ment, it  is  preferred  to  consider 
each  function  of  roots  under  the 
heading  "experiment."  The  experi- 
ment need  not  be  performed  unless 
by  so  doing  the  point  would  be 
made  more  impressive. 

Experiment  i.  Pull  up  a  hog- 
weed  or  red-root  or  any  other 
weed.  Try  to  pull  up  a  stalk  of 
com. 

Every  one  who  has  firmly  planted 
himself  to  remove  a  stubborn  weed 
has  learned  what  one  purpose  of 
Toots  is. 

Experiment  2.  Dampen  some 
black    velvet    after    a    few    radish 


seeds  have  been  placed  on  it;  keep 
it  warm,  and  in  a  few  days  tiny 
rootlets  will  be  seen  putting  fortL 

Burn  some  fine  sand  on  an  old 
shovel  so  that  any  vegetable  matter 
may  be  removed.  Place  this  is  in 
a  can.  When  quite  cool  plant  a 
few  radish  seeds. 

In  another  can  containing  ordi- 
nary soil,  plant  a  few  radish  seeds 
the  same  depths  as  those  first  plant- 
ed.   Water  both. 

What  did  the  roots  find  in  one 
can  that  they  did  not  find  in  the 
other  ? 

Experiment  3.  In  each  of  two 
cans  place  radish  seed,  corn,  or 
beans.  After  the  sprouts  in  the 
cans  are'  an  inch  or  two  high,  cease 
watering  one,  but  continue  with  the 
other. 

Of  what  use  do  we  now  find 
roots  ? 

Experiment  4.  The  radish  usu- 
ally has  a  solid  root  before  it  begins 
to  blossom  and  fruit.  If  one  will 
cut  a  radish  lengthwise,  or  cross- 
wise, it  will  be  found  to  be  hollow. 
Where  has  the  fleshy  part  gone? 
Where  does  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
beet  or  turnip  go  when  planted  the 
second  season? 

Experiment  5.  If  one  had  Irish 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  daliahs, 
or  artichokes,  what  would  be  done 
to  produce  plants  the  next  year  ? 

From  a  scientific  standpoint 
these  may  not  be  considered  roots, 
but  commonly  speaking  they  are  so 
considered. 

These  five  "experiments"  simply 
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bring  together  what  an  ordinary 
upper  elementary  grade  pupil  may 
know.  iThe  process  of  gathering 
together  under  one  head  "Of  'What 
Use  are  Roots  to  Plants?"  makes 
the  exercise  worth  doing.  It  trains 
the  observer  or  experimenter  in  the 
habit  of  reducing  his  miscellany  of 
facts  to  some  order.  It  trains  in 
making  more  careful  observations. 
The  writer  was  once  asked  to 
suggest  a  book  that  would  help  one 
in  the  study  of  nature.  One  that 
contained  a  great  many  questions 
but  no  answers  was  recommended. 
The  purchaser  was  very  much  dis- 
satisfied because  the  book  did  not 
answer  its  questions.  Nature  w«.s 
doing  all  but  thrusting  her  answe-s 
upon  him. 


.Our  children  will  not  "eschew 
books  and  tasks"  if  we  will  only  as  • 
sist  them  in  letting  "nature  answer 
what  they  ask."  If  we  are  pains- 
taking in  our  asking  and  patient 
about  receiving  the  answers  our 
fear  of  bookish  local  geography  and 
bookish  agriculture  will  be  lessened. 
Our  children  will  be  able  to  read 
the  little  nature  books  with  eyes 
that  see,  and  will  listen  to  the  story 
about  nature  with  ears  that  hear. 
The  study  of  elementary  agricul- 
ture must  lean  well  toward  the  stu- 
dy of  and  sympathy  with  nature. 
'1  ne  agriculturist  must  ma^e  of  his 
work  a  business  whose  stay  or  sup- 
port is  science,  and  of  his  life  a 
revelation  of  harmony  with  the  law 
of  God. 
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teachers  the  fullest  possible  meas- 
ure of  authority.  Lack  of  authority 
is  the  principal  cause  of  failure  in 
discipline  and  consequent  worry 
and  trouble  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Authority  commands  re- 
spect and  gives  dignity  to  the  office 
of  teacher.  Authority  also  gives  a 
teacher  the  confidence  in  her  own 
power  necessary  for  the  best  con- 
trol of  the  pupils. — American  Ed- 
ucation. 

*  *     * 

Institute  instructors  stand  be- 
fore bodies  of  teachers  and  urge 
Reading  Circle  work  and  the  read- 
ing of  professional  journals  till  they 
are  red  in  the  face,  but  there  are 
always  some  who  think  these  in- 
structors are  visionary.  These  peo- 
ple, therefore,  leave  the  institute 
without  taking  a  single  step  in  ad- 
vance. They  don't  join  the  Reading 
Circle  and  they  don't  subscribe  for 
any  periodicals,  but  they  don't  fail 
to  secure  their  certificate  of  attend- 
ance so  as  to  draw  salary  for  the 
week.  They  probably  think  they 
have  saved  a  few  dollars,  but  five 
years  hence  when  those  about  them 
have  been  promoted  they  will  wish 
they  had  acted  upon  the  sugges- 
tions of  these  instructors. 

*  ♦     * 

The  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  to  the  Monthly 
during  the  institute  season  made 
the  work  of  our  office  force  so 
heavy  that  the  September  number 
was  delayed,  even  though  we  se- 
cured   extra    help.      However,    we 


feel  sure  our  readers  will  all  rejoice 
with  us  that  so  many  of  our  Ohio 
teachers  thus  put  the  stamp  of  their 
approval  upon  the  professional  tone 
of  the  Monthly  and  give  it  their 
support.  Our  mailing  lists  are  now 
in  shape,  and  hereafter  we  shall  be 
able  to  issue  the  journal  on  time. 
We  are  grateful  to  all  who  so  nobly 
assisted  in  bringing  to  our  books 
this  large  increase  of  names,  and 
shall   try   to   make   the   Monthly 

better  than  ever. 

*  *     * 

It  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  children  before  us 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  ordinary- 
work  throughout  their  lives,  and 
they  will  do  it  in  the  ordinary  way 
unless  they  are  taught  to  mix  some 
sunshine  and  the  odor  of  flowers 
in  the  compound.-  If  we  can  but 
teach  them  to  glorify  drudgery,  to 
make  it  a  bit  more  artistic  we  shall 
l)e  doing  them  and  the  world  at 
large  a  real  service.  The  artisan 
may  do  his  work  artistically,  and  it 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  that 
There  are  at  least  two  ways  of 
washing  dishes,  and  the  artistic  way 
is  the  better  for  all  concerned.  To 
inspire  the  boys  and  girls  to  take 
pride  in  doing  the  humblest  tasks  i 
well  is  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
civilization. 

*  *     * 

The  pedagogical  somnambulist 
is  a  curious  specimen.  He  shows 
only  the  faintest  signs  of  life  save 
only  in  the  power  of  locomotion. 
and    even   this   can   not   be   called 
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rapid  transit.  He  eats,  of  course, 
but  doesn't  seem  to  realize  how 
much  of  poetry  is  connected  with 
the  food  as  it  comes  to  him  from 
the  flowery  tropics,  from  the  plains 
that  billow  with  golden  grain,  and 
from  the  hills  that  lift  their  fruits 
to  receive  the  kisses  of  the  sun. 
He  feels  none  of  these  things,  but 
creeps  about  without  animation, 
without  purpose,  without  life.  But 
let  no  one  dare  to  prod  him.  He 
might  fall  out  the  window  and 
wake  up.  Then  he  would  be  un- 
happy. 

*     *     * 

There  is  always  a  temptation  in 
the  early  days  of  the  school  year 
to  descant  at  large  upon  the  rules 
and  regulations  that  are  to  be  ob- 
served during  the  year,  and  much 
of  this  sort  of  thing  means  time 
wasted.  The  teacher  who  must 
bolster  his  administration  up  with 
a  multitude  of  rules  thereby  adver- 
tises his  weakness  to  the  pupils  and 
they  are  not  slow  to  appreciate  the 
situation.  It  is  always  well  to  per- 
form more  than  we  promise,  and 
this  can  not  be  done  when  numer- 
ous rules  are  promulgated.  The 
teacher  forgets  some  of  them,  or 
conditions  change  and,  then,  he  is 
discounted  by  the  pupils  and  thus 
loses  ground  that  can  hardly  be  re- 
gained. 

The  little  boy  remarked  that  his 
teacher  was  always  saying  that  if 
anything  funny  occurred  she  en- 
joyed a  laugh  as  much  as  anybody 


and  then  added,  "But  nothing  is 
ever  funny  to  Jier."  This  is  the 
boy's  side  of  the  question,  and  it  is 
worthy  a  second  thought.  We 
must  see  the  thing  from  the  child's 
view  point  in  order  to-be  of  most 
service  as  a  teacher.  If  we  assume 
that  ours  is  the  only  way  then  we 
must  continually  be  convicting  the 
child  of  wrong  and,  in  so  doing,  we 
do  him  grave  injustice.  Children 
do  not  want  to  be  patronized,  but 
they  do  enjoy  having  the  teacher 
see  the  thing  as  children  see  it. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  keeping 

the  heart  young. 

*  *     * 

It  is  none  too  soon  to  begin  prep- 
arations for  the  centennial  celebra- 
tions that  will  be  inevitable  in  1909, 
for  that  year  will  mark  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
several  men  distinguished  in  his- 
•tory  and  literature.  We  shall  want 
to  celebrate  in  a  way  that  is  fitting 
this  anniversary  of  Holmes,  Ten- 
nyson, Poe.  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  and  enterprising  teach- 
ers can  use  all  the  time  intervening 
in  making  thorough  preparation. 
Then,  too,  we  shall  pay  like  trib- 
utes to  the  memory  of  Lincoln  and 
Gladstone,  and  to  do  this  well  will 
require  work.  We  shall  want  to 
recall,  also,  the  names  of  Jules 
Fevre,  Darwin,  Kinglake,  as  well 
as  the  great  Mendelssohn. 

*  *     * 

It  needs  to  be  repeated  over  and 
over  again  and  with  the  strongest 
kind   of   emphasis   that   the   mere 
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turning  of  pages  is  not,  never  was, 
and  never  will  be  teaching.  To  say 
that  a  class  has  covered  so  many 
pages  of  a  book,  proves  absolutely 
nothing,  and  the  teacher  who  makes 
such  a  statement  lays  himself  open 
to  questions  that  might  prove  em- 
barrassing. The  really  good 
teacher  could  succeed  without  the 
book,  while  the  poor  teacher  can  not 
succeed  with  all  the  books.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  books  nor  of 
pages  within  the  book,  even  though 
the  book  is  a  convenience,  but 
rather  a  question  of  the  truth  in- 
grained in  the  pupil.  Again  let  it 
be  said  that  turning  pages  is  not 

teaching. 

*  *     * 

The  teacher  in  the  country  can 
do  a  signal  service  to  his  district  by 
getting  the  boys  and  girls  so  inter- 
ested in  James'  "Practical  Agricul- 
ture" that  they  will  want  to  bor-' 
row  teacher's  copy  for  father  to 
read.  In  time  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood will  become  interested  in  the 
subject  and  possibly  a  meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  school-house  to  dis- 
cuss matters  suggested  by  the  read- 
ing of  this  book.  Then,  next  sum- 
mer that  neighborhood  will  show 
better  fences,  better  out-buildings, 
better  country  conditions  on  every 
hand,  and  all  because  the  teacher 
was  wide-awake  and  did  not  hide 
his  Reading  Circle  book  under  a 
bushel. 

*  *     * 

High  art  in  the  school-room  is 
the  successful  teaching  of  reading. 


To  train  the  pupil  in  such  a  way 
and.  to  such  a  degree  as  to  g^ve  him 
the  ability  to  extract  the  full  mean- 
ing from  the  printed  page  is  the 
very  acme  of  the  teacher's  work. 
This  is  the  great  test  of  good  teach- 
ing on  the  art  side,  and  it  is  a 
worthy  ambition  for  any  teacher. 
In  after  years  the  pupil  will  be 
called  upon  to  read  books  that  are 
more  profound  and  more  abstruse, 
but  it  is  all  but  a  continuation  of 
the  work  he  is  doing  in  the  school 
readers.  The  successful  teacher  of 
reading,  therefore,  is  worthy  a  place 
among  the  other  artists, —  musi- 
cians, painters,  sculptors,  and  arch- 
itects. 

*     *     * 

If  some  pupils  in  the  class  are 
day     dreaming,     wool     gathering, 
building  air  castles,  then  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  recitation  is  not  wholly 
successful.     The  teacher  who  can 
hold  the  attention  of  every  pupil 
rigidly    focused   upon   the   subject 
every     minute    of    the     recitation 
period  without  wavering,  he  is  the 
teacher  who  is  niost  successful  and 
will  show  results  at  the  end  of  the 
term  or  year.    This  power  of  con- 
centration itself  is  one  of  the  very 
best  results  to  be  sought  in  the  rec- 
itation, and  no  amount  of  arithmet- 
ical knowledge  will  fully  compen- 
sate  for   dawdling.      If   the    boys 
work  at  their  tasks  as  firemen  fi|ctit 
fire  they  will  accomplish  much  in 
the  time  allotted  and  will  also  gain 
a  training  of  great  value  in  itself. 
A  glance  at  the  faces  of  the  pupils 
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shows  instantly  whether  there  is  a 

master  at  the  teacher's  desk. 
*    *    * 

October  !  How  the  whole  being 
thrills  with  emotion  at  the  very 
word !  This  is  the  month  when  na- 
ture decks  herself  out  in  her  choic- 
est robes  as  if  to  be  worthily  clad 
when  she  comes  to  dispense  her 
treasures  of  orchard,  vineyard,  and 
field.  This  the  month,  too,  when 
th^  breeze  sighs  its  lullaby  in  the 
tree-tops  as  it  comes  to  tuck  the 
flowers  in  their  beds,  and  when  they 
have  gone  to  sleep  mother  nature 
covers  them  with  draperies  more 
gorgeous  than  ever  graced  the 
couch  of  royalty.  Beauty  is  now  on 
the  throne,  and  her  gentle  scepter 
conjures  up  smiles,  rosy  cheeks, 
joyous  laughter,  and  abounding 
life.  Children  pay  her  homage  and 
deck  themselves  in  her  royal  colors, 
as  they  strew  their  path  to  school 
with  leaves  and  laughter.    All  hail 

dreamy,  delicious  October ! 
in     *     * 

Mamma  died  at  four  o'clock  this 
morning,  but  little  Louis  does  not 
know.  He's  such  a  little  boy.  He 
has  had  such  a  good  day.  The  boys 
Ijave  all  been  so  kind  to  him.  They 
have  taken  him  riding  and  have 
given  him  candy,  fruits,  nuts,  and 
pennies  all  day  long.  And  he  has 
been  so  happy.  Papa  has  been  very 
sad,  but  Louis  does  not  know.  He's 
such  a  little  fellow.  Mamma  hasn't 
talked  to  him,  but  the  boys  have. 
They  have  kept  him  busy  all  day. 
But    they    haven't    told    him    that 


mamma  will  not  talk  to  him  again. 
They  know,  but  thty  could  not  tell 
him.  He's  such  a  little  fellow. 
He's  going  away  on  the  train  to- 
night—  on  the  really  choo-choo 
cars,  oh,  ever  so  far.  The  boys 
have  cried  some  to-day,  but  they 
didn't  let  Louis  see  their  tears.  He's 

such  a  little  fellow. 

*  *     * 

It  is  a  very  delicate  matter  for 
the  teacher  to  make  any  attempt  to 
forestall  premature  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  yet  right  here  is 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the 
pathway  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
girl  of  fifteen  who  yearns  to  be.  a 
society  lady  and  who,  possibly,  is 
encouraged  in  this  by  the  home,  is 
missing  a  fine  opportunity  to  be  a 
wholesome  girl  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  better  and  brighter  young 
womanhood  a  few  years  later.  The 
teacher  knows  this,  but  shrinks 
from  assuming  the  prerogative  6f 
wise  counsellor.  It  is  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility to  be  sure,  but  if  this 
service  is  performed  wisely  and  ia 
a  kindly  way,  it  may  prove  the  sal- 
vation of  some  boy  or  girl  and  ulti- 
mately   win    for    this    teacher   the 

gratitude  of  many  people. 

*  *     * 

Without  any  desire  to  dictate 
what  the  character  of  the  uniform 
questions  ought  to  be  we  can  see 
very  clearly  that  it  would  be  well 
for  all  teachers  to  become  familiar 
with  the  early  history  of  Ohio  be- 
fore the  time  for  the  Jamestown: 
exposition.      Very    soon   now    the 
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public  press  will  begin  to  teem  with 
references  to  many  events  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  our  State, 
and  the  teachers  will  be  called  upon 
frequently  to  settle  mooted  ques- 
tions and  otherwise  give  informa- 
tion on  the  broad  subject.  We  are 
preparing  the  way  by  publishing  a 
cut  of  "Adena"  in  this  issue,  and 
surely  every  teacher  in  Ohio  ought 
to  know  something  about  this  his- 
toric place.  We  shall  hope  to  see 
many  questions  pertaining  to  Ohio 

in  the  next  few  months. 

*  *     * 

Courses  of  study  are  necessary, 
and  we  must  have  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  well  as  a  certain  amount 
of  machinery  in  the  school,  but 
these  as  units  or  in  combination  are 
'  unimportant  compared  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  boy.  He  is  the  ele- 
ment in  the  school  that  demands 
most  attention,  and  the  course  of 
study  should  be  flexible  enough  to 
meet  his  needs.  If  the  machinery 
of  the  school  doesn't  fit  the  boy  we 
would  far  better  get  some  that  does 
rather  than  try  to  make  him  fit  the 
machine.  We  shall  determine  what 
this  boy  is  good  for  by  making  a 
careful  and  sympathetic  ■  study  of 
what  is  good  for  him.  We  can  af- 
ford to  wait  for  glory  if  we  use  our 
time  and  energies  in  making  of  this 
boy  all  that  he  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing. 

*  *     * 

In  his  noble  address  before  the 
teachers  of  Columbus  at  the  city  in- 
stitute Judge  E.  B.  Dillon  empha- 


sized the  fact  that  many  a  boy  is 
sent  adrift  and  alienated  from  the 
best  in  civilization  through  lack  of 
sympathy  somewhere,  either  in  the 
home  or  in  the  school,  and  he  urged 
teathers  to  see  to  it  that  the  chil- 
dren be  made  to  feel  every  day  and 
every  minute  of  the  day  that  they 
have  a  friend  in  the  teacher,  one 
who  is  willing  to  forgive,  not  once, 
but  many  times,  and  who  is  ready 
and  anxious  to  help  an  erring  one 
to  his  feet  whenever  he  stumbles 
and  falls.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  a 
martinet  in  the  school  but  quite  an- 
other to  be  a  friend,  and  the  child 
who  knows  down  in  his  heart  that 
he  has  a  friend  has  at  least  one  an- 
chor to  hold  him  steady. 
*     *     * 

The  historical  societies  of  the 
State  are  performing  a  noble  ser- 
vice for  Ohio  by  erecting  tablets  to 
commemorate  great  historical 
events.  One  such  was  unveiled  at 
Greenville  August  3,  to  commem- 
orate the  treaty  with  the  Indians  by 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  August 
3'  I79S»  which  President  McKin- 
ley  said  was  "the  most  important 
event  necessary  to  permanent  set- 
tlement and  occupation  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  whole  Northwest  ter- 
ritory." All  honor  to  these  socie- 
ties for  their  patriotic  services! 
The  teachers  and  schools  can  do 
much  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
favorable  to  such  movements.  It  is 
high  time  these  places  were  marked 
and  we  ardently  hope  that  in  the 
very  near   future  our  Legislature 
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will  take  up  the  matter  and  appoint 
a  commission  to  look  after  this  very 
important  work. 

4i      «      4i 

It  has  often  been  said  by  philos- 
ophers that  teachers  should  change 
their  environment  every  five  years, 
but  the  newer  philosophy  is  that 
they  should  change  it  every  one 
year.  This  does  not.mean  that  they 
should  become  peripatetics,  -but  that 
they  should  so  change  present  con- 
ditions by  dint  of  hard  work  that 
there  may  be  a  new  set  of  conditions 
next  year.  The  old  dead  trees  must 
be  dug  up  and  young  vigorous  ones 
planted.  The  weeds  must  be  sup- 
planted by  beds  of  flowers.  The 
ramshackle  old  buildings  must  give 
place  to  new  ones  that  are  true  to 
the  principles  of  architecture.  The 
hackneyed  speeches  must  be  re- 
placed with  new  and  better  ones. 
The  methods  of  teaching  must  be 
improved.  New  subjects  must  be 
presented  in  new  ways.  To-day's 
work  must  not  be  a  mere  recital  of 
past  achievements.  Work,  growth, 
life  —  these  must  be  the  watch- 
words of  the  hour  or  we  shall  soon 
become    reminiscencers,    and    very 

soon  after  that  reminiscences. 
*     *     * 

One  of  the  most  scholarly  and 
progressive  ministers  in  Ohio  has 
been  using  King's  "Rational  Liv- 
ing" as  a  basis  for  his  prayer-meet- 
ing talks  for  some  time  past,  and 
thus  his  hearers  have  heard  some- 
thing better  than  platitudes.  This 
statement  is  made  to  emphasfze  the 


fact  that  scholars  commend  this 
book  and  use  it  in  their  work.  The 
young  teacher  may  possibly  find 
some  of  the  pages  rather  difficult 
reading,  but  it  will  pay  to  persevere, 
for  in  giving  this  book  a  careful 
study  he  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  is  in  distin- 
guished company.  He  may  say  he 
doesn't  specially  enjoy  it,  but  that 
would  be  a  poor  excuse  for  not' 
reading  it  if  it  has  the  sanction  of 
scholars.  Teachers  are  not  sup- 
posed to  shun  all  work  that  presents 
difficulties  and  seek  only  that  which 
is  easy.  We  need  to  cut  our  eye- 
teeth. 

*     *     * 

At  its  best,  the  school  affords 
conditions  that  are  conducive  to 
healthful  growth.  It  is  not  a- hot- 
house to  produce  abnormal  devel- 
opment, but  should  be  the  same  as 
the  spacious  out-of-doors  where 
growth  is  normal  and  natural.  •  The 
atmosphere  of  the  school  both  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  should  be  as  pure 
as  the  atmosphere  of  the  bright  Oc- 
tober morning.  To  this  end  the 
teacher  must  lead  a  natural  life  in 
the  school-room  —  and  conditions 
must  not  be  strained  or  artificial. 
The  teacher  who  has  good  red 
blood  knows  this  full  well  and 
makes  the  school  as  natural  and 
easy  as  the  best  conditioned  home. 
She  is  best  content  when  she  sees 
the  children  developing  naturally, 
albeit  slowly,  and  is  alarmed  to  note 
any  signs  of  premature  develop- 
ment.    The  presence  in  the  school 
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of  a  teacher  who  is  natural  is  the 

most  wholesome  influence  possible. 

*  *     * 

In  discussing  the  question  of 
teachers'  wages  we  should  use  the 
year  as  a  unit.  What  is  the  teach- 
ers' average  salary  per  year  ?  Two 
dollars  per  day  or  $40.00  per  month 
sounds  much  larger  to  the  average 
patron  than  does  $280.00,  $320.00, 
or  even  $400.00  per  year.  The  lat- 
ter sum  seems  insignificantly  small 
as  the  total  product  of  a  year's 
skilled  labor  by  an  educated  man  or 
woman.  Think  of  paying  for  one's 
board  and  clothes  from  such  sums, 
spending  the  amounts  necessary  to 
keep  up  in  the  profession,  and  lay- 
ing by  a  fraction  for  age  or  pain. 
Committees,  commissioners,,  and 
departments  should  always  refer  to 
the  yearly  wages  in  making  reports 

on  the  subject. — Moderator-Topics, 

*  *     * 

We  have  been  studying  books  on 
psychology  and  pedagogy  long 
enough  now  to  be  somewhat  con- 
versant with  the  teaching  concern- 
ing the  law  of  suggestion,  and  if 
we  have  learned  our  lesson  well  we 
know  that  the  boy's  mind  jumps  at 
a  suggestion  instantly.  Tell  boys 
that  they  must  not  cut  desks,  and 
they  become  aware,  at  once,  that 
they  have  knives  in  their  pockets. 
Tell  them  that  no  matches  must  be 
thrown  upon  the  floor,  and  their 
fingers  twitch  to  explore  their  pock- 
ets for  matches.  Preach  against 
cigarettes  and  the  same  results  fol- 
low.   The  upshot  of  the  whole  mat- 


ter is  that  negative  teaching  is  bad 
teaching,  and  psychologically  un- 
sound. On  the  other  hand,  positive 
teaching  redounds  to  the  credit  of 
the  teacher  and  to  the  profit  of  the 
pupil.  If  we  want  a  boy  to  read  a 
goo<}  book  it  were  better  to  name 
this  book  and  not  mention  the  name 
of  the  book  he  should  not  read. 
Tennyson  understood  psychology 
when  he  said,  "Better  to  praise  the 
good  than  rail  at  the  bad."  There 
is  enough  to  be  done  on  the  positive 
side  without  suggesting  to  our  pu- 
pils the  negative.  If  we  want  or- 
der, cleanliness,  flowers,  good 
books,  good  pictures  —  then  we 
should  suggest  these  things,  and 
keep  pupils  so  busy  with  these  that 
they  will  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination for  their  opposites.  No 
teacher  ever  yet  succeeded  with  the 

word  "don't"  for  a  slogan. 
*     *     * 

•Dr.  S.  D.  Fess  has  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Antioch  College,  and 
all  the  friends  of  that  institution 
are  rejoicing.  The  college  has  a 
splendid  history,  and*  with  Dr.  Fess 
to  lead  the  active  agencies  must  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  have  a 
noble  career  before  it.  There  is 
small  need  to  eulogize  Dr.  Fess  to 
our  readers,  for  his  scholarly  at- 
tainments, his  sterling  manhood,  his 
splendid  forensic  ability,  and-  his 
power  as  an  executive  are  all  mat- 
ters of  common  knowledge.  An- 
tioch has  a  good  plant,  and  a  com- 
fortable, though  not  large,  endow- 
ment.     Horace    Mann    gave    it    a 
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name  that  endures,  and  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
build  slowly  and  steadily  upon  this 
good  foundation.  Dr.  Fess  is  this 
man.  He  is  solid,  substantial,  ra- 
tional. Mere  pyrotechnics  do  not 
appeal  to  him,  and  whatever  Anti- 
och  appears  to  be  on  paper  in  future 
that  it  will  be  in  fact.  There  will 
be  downright  honesty  in.  the  in- 
ternal management  and  the  same 
sort  of  honesty  in  the  representa- 
tions that  are  given  to  the  public. 
Hard  work  and  plenty  of  it  will 
characterize  the  life  of  the  college 
henceforth,  and  this  sort  of  activ- 
ity will  inevitably  receive  its  re- 
ward. Our  congratulations  to  An- 
tioch  are  hearty  and  unqualified, 
for  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  Dr. 
Fess  is  the  man  of  this  country  who 
has  the  qualities  necessary  to  make 
the  college  what  it  has  a  right  to 
be.  Moreover,  we  extend  a  cordial 
welcome  to  Dr.  Fess  as  he  returns 
to  his  native  State,  and  assure  him 
that  we  are  thus  voicing  the  senti- 
ment of  thousands  of  his  friends 
all  over  Ohio. 

*        i^        il^ 

The  teacher  who  tries  to  make 
apparatus  take  the  place  of  teacher 
and  teaching  is  woefully  degrading 
his  profession.  Books,  apparatus, 
equipment  —  all  these  are  helps  but 
they  are  only  helps.  They  are  not 
indispensable  by  any  means.  A 
train  load  of  apparatus  wouldn't 
make  a  school.  The  teacher  is  the 
one  indispensable  element  and  the 
right    sort    of    teacher,    the    real 


teacher  outweighs  all  the  equip- 
ment. We  teachers  spend  so  much 
time  in  discussing  the  comparative 
merits  of  books  and  the  like,  that 
we  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  might  banish  all  the  books, 
and  still  have  a  good  school  if  we 
but  have  a  teacher.  We  are,  at 
times,  a  frightfully  fussy  folk 
about-  non-essentials. 

Just  stand  by  and  watch  any  man 
for  a  while  and  note  how  he  attacks 
his  problem  and  then  how  he  pro- 
ceeds after  the  initial  attack  and 
you  can  determine  whether  he  has 
good  red  blood  in  his  veins  or  only 
whey.  You  can  tell  whether  he  is 
a  man  or  merely  a  mass  of  proto- 
plasm. If  he  is  a  man,  a  difficulty 
is  but  a  fcall  for  great  effort  and 
perseverance,  and  he  smiles  as  he 
redoubles  his  energy  for  he  is  abso- 
lutely certain  of  ultimate  victory. 
He  spends  no  time  in  explaining 
why  he  didn't  do  a  thing,  or  can  not 
do  it.  He's  too  busy  doing  it  to 
expend  any  of  his  precious  time 
thus.  Moreover,  he  meets  condi- 
tions as  they  are,  even  though  they 
seem  to  be  adverse,  and  he  wins, 
for  he  is  a  man. 

4c      *      * 

Now,  honestly,  how  would  you 
like  to  be  the  pupil  sitting  there 
and  listening  to  the  teacher's  dreary 
lecturing  by  the  half  hour?  How 
would  you  like  to  sit  there  and 
watch  the  teacher  doing  the  work 
that  you  would  enjoy  doing?  How 
would  you  like  to  have  some  one 
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call  you  stupid,  lazy,  ill-bred?  How 
would  you  like  to  be  nagged  and 
berated  a  dozen  times  a  day?  How 
would  you  like  to  sit  there  "in  po- 
sition" with  your  hands  behind 
your  back  for  half  an  hour  just  be- 
cause some  one  told  you  to  do  so? 
How  would  you  like  to  be  sneered 
at  whenever  you  make  a  mistake? 
How  would  you  like  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  a  thing  in  an  unnatu- 
ral way  when  the  natural  way 
would  be  the  better?  How  would 
you  like  to  take  the  place  of  one  of 
your  pupils? 


Deliver  us  from  the  horrors  of 
pedagogical  red-tape !  It  is  a  verit- 
able devil-fish  that  strangles  the 
very  life  and  spirit  of  the  school. 
How  any  man  or  woman  can  waste 
•  time  in  such  prodigal  fashion  is 
past  comprehension.  But  the  waste 
of  his  own  time  would  not  be  so 
bad  if  it  only  did  not  interfere  so 
sadly  with  the  progress  of  the  pu- 
pils. If  the  teacher  delights  in  red- 
tape,  there  are  positions  in  dry- 
goods  stores  to  be  had.  If  he  enjoys 
running  a  mere  machine  he  could 
get  a  position  in  a  factory  where 
machinery  is  regnant.  But  to  try 
to  degrade  a  school  to  the  rank  of 
a  machine  is  to  have  a  very  inade- 
quate conception  of  what  a  school 
ought  to  be.  A  school  where  life, 
and  buoyancy,  and  joy  abound  is 
far  better  than  the  best  machine 
ever  constructed  —  even  if  it  is 
bound  with  red-tape. 


In  one  of  the  counties  of  Ohio 
there  is  an  ex-teacher  who*  for  thir- 
ty years  taught  the  same  kind  of 
school  without  promotion  and  with- 
out special  recognition.  Then,  at 
last,  she  could  not  get  a  certificate 
and  her  work  was  done  and  her 
heart  broken.  The  remaining  years 
of  her  life  will  be  given  to  a  re- 
cital of  her  wrongs.  The  other  side 
of  the  story  is  this:  She  received 
thirty  one-year  certificates  and 
never  was  seen  reading  any  book 
but  a  book  of  questions  and  an- 
swers. If  she  had  thrown  this  book 
into  the  fire  the  first  year,  the  first 
step  would  have  been  made  in  the 
line  of  promotion.  If  she  had  de- 
pended upon  herself  she  would  have 
seecured  better  certificates.  Friends 
warned  her  but  to  no  eflfect.  She 
didn't  want  their  advice.  So  she 
went  on  till  she  bumped.  Then  it 
was  too  late. 

in      nn      Ttn 

There  are  many  kinds  of  read- 
ing just  as  there  are  many  kinds 
of  food  and  just  as  many  kinds  of 
readers.  To  have  nothing  birt  break- 
fast-foods, week  in  and  week  out, 
would  be  a  dismal  regime.  To  read 
nothing  but  "Wiggs"  books,  would 
be  just  as  dismal  and  quite  as  ener- 
vating. There  are  people  who  read 
Kant  and  find  pleasure  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  it  ill  becomes  us  little  peo- 
ple to  call  these  other  people  crazy 
and  to  characterize  Kant  as  rubbish. 
We  simply  haven't  gone  on  far 
enough  to  know.  There  are  many 
people  who  enjoy  Browning  and  if 
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we  do  not  we  ought  to  be  pretty 
sparing  of  our  criticisms.  We  may 
be  reading  Browning  ourselves 
next  year  and  then  we  should  be 
kept  pretty  busy  making  due  apolo- 
gies for  our  former  criticisms. 
There  are  people  who  pay  three 
dollars  a  year  for  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  read  it  with  great  in- 
terest. If  we  do  not  read  such 
magazines  perhaps  these  other  peo- 
ple feel  sorry  for  us.  However, 
they  would  be  too  polite  to  say  so, 
for  they  are  cultured  people,  else 
they  would  not  select  that  sort  of 
literature.  They  do  not  buy  a  Sun- 
day paper  for  the  colored  supple- 
ment. They  do  not  buy  books  or 
anything  else  just  because  of  cheap- 
ness. They  are  not  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  the  best,  and  they 
know  what  the  best  is.  Of  course, 
if  we  can't  read  and  enjoy  the 
higher  grade  books,  magazines,  and 
papers  we  should  not  spend  our 
money  for  them,  but  we  ought  to 
offer  up  a  silent  prayer  every  day 
that  we  may  be  able  some  day  to 

enjoy  them.' 

*     *     * 

Another  real  leader  in  the  edu- 
cational world  has  been  called 
home,  and  the  "Old  North  State" 
universally  mourns  the  loss  of  the 
man  who  had  been  the  inspiration 
of  her  educational  activity  for  near- 
ly a  quarter  of  a  century.  Dr. 
Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  president 
of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  died 
suddenly   of   apoplexy.    September 


17,  on  the  train  on  which  he  trav- 
eled as  a  member  of  the  reception 
committee  which  was  escorting 
Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  to  that  city. 
Instead  of  the  political  address 
which  was  to  have  been  delivered, 
Mr.  Bryan  and  Governor  Glenn  of 
North  Carolina  spoke  on  the  life 
and  work  of  Dr.  Mclver,  who  for 
fifteen  years  had  been  president  of 
the  educational  institution  which  is 
the  pride  of  the  city  and  state. 


THE  CINCINIiATI  SCHOOLMASTERS' 
CLUB. 

The  Schoolmasters'  Club,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  thoroughly  democratic,  and  in 
this  spirit  is  doing  a  great  work  for 
the  schools  in  all  that  locality. 
Here,  on  a  common  footing  meet 
superintendents,  principals,  teach- 
ers, college  men,  and  men  of  na- 
tional renown,  and  each  one  is 
made  to  feel  at  home.  This  club 
always  holds  one  of  the  meetings 
on  Friday  afternoon  of  the  week  in 
which  the  city  institute  is  held. 
The  last  meeting  was  held  Sept.  7, 
and  among  the  guests  of  honor 
was  Rev.  J.  C.  Hartzell,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Africa.  Needless  to  say 
he  was  a  guest  of  honor  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  The  program 
continued  nearly  the  entire  after- 
noon, and  the  occasion  will  long  be 
remembered  by  every  one  present. 
Those  present  were:  J.  C.  Hart- 
zell, R.  T.  Wyche,  Charles  W.  Dab- 
ney,  U.  L.  Monce,  W.  H.  Maddux, 
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The  teacher  who  does  work  for 
the   child  that  the  child   can  and 
should  do  for  himself  is  doing  that 
child  a  grievous  wrong. 
*     *     * 

We  should  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  school  in  an  effort  to  exhibit 
our  own  wares.  We  had  our 
chance  to  do  that  at  the  examina- 
tion. 

He       >|c       4: 

The  teacher  who  has  failed  to 
get  all  that  he  was  hoping  for  in 


the  way  of  salary  or  promotion  will 
not   improve   matters  by   pouting. 

Better  look  pleasant. 

*  *    * 

If  we  inculcate  in  our  pupils 
self-control,  self-reliance,  and  self- 
respect  we  have  done  that  which  is 
really  worth  while  and  we  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  our  work. 
«     «    * 

Fortunate  the  teacher  who  has 
no  occasion  to  draw  upon  her  re- 
serve power  and  thrice  fortunate 
she  who  has  reserve  power  to  draw 
upon  when  occasion  requires. 

^       Hn       t¥ 

At  the  State  Fair  there  were  five 
men  employed  in  caring  for  a  two- 
year-old  colt.  Wonder  if  the  owner 
of  that  colt  ever  objects  to  the 
princely   salary   that    is    paid   the 

teacher  of  his  children? 
Hfi     a^     Ha 

The  teacher  who  has  the  senti- 
ment of  the  community  with  him 
has  fairly  easy  sailing  but  he  who 
runs  counter  to  public  sentiment 
has  rough  seas  and  dark  storms  in 
his  navigation. 

If  we  will  but  determine  what 
sort  of  work  will  fully  satisfy  our- 
selves we  shall  have  a  standard  by 
which  to  measure  our  entire  profes- 
sional career.  If  we  are  growing 
we  are  not  easily  satisfied. 

*  *     * 

With  good  colleges  scattered  all 
over  Ohio  there  are  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  many  young  teachers  to 
do  advance  work  even  while  they 
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are  teaching.  The  college  authori- 
ties will  arrange  work  for  them  if 
they  are  in  earnest. 

*  *  .  * 

The  man  who  writes  answers  to 
the  uniform  questions  and  the  man 
who  publishes  these  answers  both 
know  down  in  their  souls  that  they 
are  preying  upon  the  inexperience 
of  young  teachers  and  that  they  are 
violating  the  true  standards  of  edu- 
cation. 

*  *    ♦ 

Too  many  people  are  so  busy 
telling  others  how  busy  they  are 
that  they  have  no  time  left  to  busy 
themselves  with  real  work.  It  is 
so  easy  to  dawdle  and  to  fritter 
away  hours  that  would  be  golden  if 
well  used,  but  which,  unused,  are 
the  merest  moonshine. 
«     41    ♦ 

It  is  far  better  to  train  the  boy 
so  that  he  will  exact  neatness  and 
accuracy  from  himself  than  to 
practice  these  at  the  behest  of  the 
teacher.  If  he  makes  these  demands 
upon  himself  he  is  developing  hab- 
its that  will  become  character,  and 
that  is  himself. 

*  *     ♦ 

It  is  so  easy  to  prove  to  ourselves 
that  that  course  is  right  that  tallies 
with  our  own  inclinations.  We 
want  to  pursue  a  certain  course  and 
therefore  by  a  bit  of  sophistry  we 
convince  ourselves  that  this  is 
really  the  only  course  to  pursue. 
Then  we  pursue  it. 


It  is  a  source  of  extreme  delight 
to  go  into  a  school  and  find  teach- 
ers who  know  just  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it,  without  suggestions 
from  superintendent  or  principal. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  in- 
itiative and  this  is  the  power  that 
makes  for  leadership. 

4c      «      4^ 

The  more  people  do  the  less 
time  they  have  to  talk  about  their 
achievements.  The  trouble  with 
most  people  is  they  have  too  little 
work.  Of  course,  they  should  have 
variety  but,  in  truth,  the  best  way 
to  rest  is  to  work  at  something  else. 

It  is  worry  that  kills  and  not  work. 

*  *    * 

All  summer  long  we  have  been 
hearing  echoes  of  Dr.  Brumbaugh's 
Put-in-Bay  address,  and  no  speech 
in  recent  years  has  been  more  gen- 
erously quoted,  or  more  universally 
praised.  It  struck  the  key-note  and 
many  teachers  all  over  Ohio  are 
thinking,  as  never  before,  upon  the 
subject  of  thorough  preparation  for 

their  work. 

*  *     * 

One  of  our  agents  said  a  good 
thing  at  an  institute  when  agents 
for  various  publications  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  exploit  their 
wares.  Some  of  these  had  grown 
eloquent  in  describing  the  advant- 
tages  of  their  combination  oflfers. 
When  the  Monthly  agent  took  the 
floor  he  calmly  remarked,  "When 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  on  the  pro- 
gram no  other  attractions  are 
needed." 
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The  young  teacher  should  see 
to  it  that  the  leaders  in  his  county 
become  favorably  impressed  with 
him  and  his  work.  This  is  far'more 
important  than  that  he  should  re- 
ceive an  introduction  to  the  great 
of  the  world  so  far  as  his  promo- 
tion IS  concerned.  It  is  far  better 
for  him  to  merit  the  confidence  of 
the  superintendent  in  the  county- 
seat  than  that  he  should  merely 
meet  and  greet  king  or  emperor. 

♦       4c       4c 

From  various  quarters  of  the 
State  come  protests  from  county 
examiners  against  the  publication 
of  answers  to  the  uniform  questions. 
Many  of  the  answers  given  do  not 
show  the  scholarly  flavor  that  the 
examiners  would  like,  and  yet  these 
answers  are  shown  as  proof  that 
the  applicant's  answers  were  cor- 
rect. The  letter  of  the  answer  may  . 
be  approximately  correct,  and  yet 
the  spirit  of  the  manuscript  may 
reveal  a  lack  of  scholarship,  and  the 
examiner  ought  to  be  free  to  judge. 

Hi      Hi      * 

There  have  been  many  promo- 
tions in  Ohio  during  the  past  few 
months  and,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, these  can  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  promoted  had  won 
the  confidence  of  the. teachers  and 
superintendents  round  about  them. 
Boards  of  education  insist  upon 
knowing  how  the  candidate  ranks 
in  the  profession,  and  those  who 
have  received  promotion  were  rec- 
ommended by  teachers  who  know 
them  and  their  work.    A  fine  pro- 


fessional spirit  obtains  among  our 

teachers. 

*  *     * 

The  work  of  the  Reading  Ctr- 
ck  seems  to  have  had  a  new  impe- 
tus given  it,  and  we  look  forward 
;vath  great  confidence  to  the  long 
coveted  ten  thousand  readers. 
Teachers  can  become  members  and 
have  the  three  books  for  the  small 
«um  of  two  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents,  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  investment  will  prove  an  ex- 
cellent one.  No  one  can  afford  to 
miss  such  an  opportunity  for  pro- 
fessional advancement  for  this  small 
amount,  and  we  hope  that  all  the 
county  secretaries  may  have  the 
cordial  support  of  the  teachers  in 
their  efforts  to  reach  the  ten  thou- 
sand mark. 

*  *     * 

Very  early  in  their  career  chil- 
dren should  be  made  to  understand 
that  education  will  not  give  them 
immunity  fr.jin  work,  but  that  it  is 
intended  to  give  them  power  to  do 
more  and  better  work.  They  should 
be  made  to  know,  also,  that  the 
worst  possible  fat«  that  could  befall 
them  would  be  a  denial  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  doing  work.  The  schools 
are  intended  to  produce  workers, 
and  if  they  should  fail  to  do  this 
they  would  be  a  menace  to  society. 
This  lesson  can  not  be  too  much 
emphasized  even  in  the  face  of  op- 
opposite  teaching  in  the  home. 
Men,  women,  and  children  should 
all  realize  that  work  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  blessings. 
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Young  man,  if  you  expect  to 
make  teaching  your  life  work  it 
were  well  for  you  to  begin  right, 
and  become  a  professional  teacher 
at  once.  This  means  that  you  iden- 
tify yourself  with  the  movements 
that  make  for  professional  work. 
Oh,  yes,  you  can  get  along  without 
these  and  live  along,  at  a  poor  dying 
rate  for  a  few  years  till  ypu  become 
so  thoroughly  dried  up  and  dried 
out  that  a  little  puff  of  wind  in  the 
shape  of  competition  will  blow  you 
out  of  the  business.  But  there  are 
better  things  in  store  for  you  if  you 
will  act  with  wisdom  and  foresi;^ht. 

You  will  not  pass  this  way  again. 

*  *     ♦ 

If  we  are  given  to  stereotyped 
expressions,  to  cant  phrases,  to  plat- 
itudinous preachments,  to  cut-and- 
dried  ways  of  saying  and  doing 
things,  we  need  not  l^  surprised  to 
find  the  boys  and  girls  mimicking  us 
on  the  play-ground  and  in  their 
homes.  If  we  fail  to  move  along 
with  the  procession  and  fail  to  use 
expressions  that  are  different  from 
and  better  than  those  we  used  last 
year,  we  should  not  be  offended  if 
the  children  laugh  at  us.  They 
have  a  right  to  do  so,  and  we  have 
brought  it  upon  ourselves.  Such  a 
course  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
soon  gives  the  children  a  sort  of 
mental  dyspepsia  that  can  be  cured 

only  with  merriment  at  our  expense. 

*  *     * 

It  is  not  always  easy,  in  school 
work,  to  distinguish  major  from 
minor,   but   real   mastery   depends 


largely  upon  making  this  distinc- 
tion. It  is  easy  enough  to  put  in 
time  on  minor  matters  and  try  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  they  are 
major,  and  then  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  concerning  the  great  volume 
of  work  that  falls  to  our  lot.  A 
careful  investigation  of  our  pro- 
gram may  disclose  the  fact  that 
nine-tenths  of  what  we  have  been 
doing  was  well  nigh  useless,  and 
that  we  have  been  neglecting  mat- 
ters that  should  have  had  our  at- 
tention. The  most  effective  work- 
ers are  those  who  have  power  to 
discern  what  is  major  and  devote 

their  energies  in  that  direction. 

*  *     * 

The  celebrated  Agassiz  once 
said :  '* Pupils  should  not  be  subor- 
dinates but  young  friends,"  and 
more  and  more  are  we  coming  to 
a  realization  of  this  principle  in  our 
school  plans  and  practices.  These 
children  about  us  know  and  appre- 
ciate the  difference  and  are  glad  to 
be  placed  upon  a  plane  of  friend- 
ship. Moreover,  they  rarely  take 
advantage  of  this  friendly  relation. 
On  the  contrary,  this  very  relation 
incites  and  inspires  them  to  greater 
consideration,  because  it  serves  to 
inculcate  in  them  self-respect.  The 
teacher  need  not  experience  any  loss 
of  dignity  by  the  process,  and  cer- 
tainly she  is  the  gainer  in  all  that 

makes  for  the  best  sort  of  success. 

*  *.    * 

As  school  opens,  we  urge  upon 
every  principal  and  superintendent 
the    duty    of    giving    subordinate 
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teachers  the  fullest  possible  meas- 
ure of  authority.  Lack  of  authority 
is  the  principal  cause  of  failure  in 
discipline  and  consequent  worry 
and  trouble  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Authority  commands  re- 
spect and  gives  dignity  to  the  office 
of  teacher.  Authority  also  gives  a 
teacher  the  confidence  in  her  own 
power  necessary  for  the  best  con- 
trol of  the  pupils. — American  Ed- 
ucatiofi. 

*  *     * 

Institute  instructors  stand  be- 
fore bodies  of  teachers  and  urge 
Reading  Circle  work  and  the  read- 
ing of  professional  journals  till  they 
are  red  in  the  face,  but  there  are 
always  some  who  think  these  in- 
structors are  visionary.  These  peo- 
ple, therefore,  leave  the  institute 
without  taking  a  single  step  in  ad- 
vance. They  don't  join  the  Reading 
Circle  and  they  don't  subscribe  for 
any  periodicals,  but  they  don't  fail 
to  secure  their  certificate  of  attend- 
ance so  as  to  draw  salary  for  the 
week.  They  probably  think  they 
have  saved  a  few  dollars,  but  five 
years  hence  when  those  about  them 
have  been  promoted  they  will  wish 
they  had  acted  upon  the  sugges- 
tions of  these  instructors. 

♦  *     * 

The  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  to  the  Monthly 
during  the  institute  season  made 
the  work  of  our  office  force  so 
lieayy  that  the  September  number 
was  delayed,  even  though  we  se- 
cured   extra    help.      However,    we 


feel  sure  our  readers  will  all  rejoice 
with  us  that  so  many  of  our  Ohio 
teachers  thus  put  the  stamp  of  their 
approval  upon  the  professional  tone 
of  the  Monthly  and  give  it  their 
support.  Our  mailing  lists  are  now 
in  shape,  and  hereafter  we  shall  be 
able  to  issue  the  journal  on  time. 
We  are  grateful  to  all  who  so  nobly 
assisted  in  bringing  to  our  books 
this  large  increase  of  names,  and 
shall   try   to  make   the   Monthly 

better  than  ever. 

*  *     * 

It  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  children  before  us 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  ordinary 
work  throughout  their  lives,  and 
they  will  do  it  in  the  ordinar}"-  way 
unless  they  are  taught  to  mix  some 
sunshine  and  the  odor  of  flowers 
in  the  compound.*  If  we  can  but 
teach  them  to  glorify  drudgery,  to 
make  it  a  bit  more  artistic  we  shall 
be  doing  them  and  the  world  at 
large  a  real  service.  The  artisan 
may  do  his  work  artistically,  and  it 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  that. 
There  are  at  least  two  ways  of 
washing  dishes,  and  the  artistic  way 
is  the  better  for  all  concerned.  To 
inspire  the  boys  and  girls  to  take 
pride  in  doing  the  humblest  tasks 
well  is  to  elevate  the  standard  of 

civilization. 

*  *     * 

The  pedagogical  somnambulist 
is  a  curious  specimen.  He  shows 
only  the  faintest  signs  of  life  save 
only  in  the  power  of  locomotion, 
and    even   this    can   not   be   called 
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rapid  transit.  He  eats,  of  course, 
but  doesn't  seem  to  realize  how 
much  of  poetry  is  connected  with 
the  food  as  it  comes  to  him  from 
the  flowery  tropics,  from  the  plains 
that  billow  with  golden  grain,  and 
from  the  hills  that  lift  their  fruits 
to  receive  the  kisses  of  the  sun. 
He  feels  none  of  these  things,  but 
•creeps  about  without  animation, 
without  purpose,  without  life.  But 
let  no  one  dare  to  prod  him.  He 
might  fall  out  the  window  and 
wake  up.  Then  he  would  be  un- 
happy. 

*  *     * 

There  is  always  a  temptation  in 
the  early  days  of  the  school  year 
to  descant  at  large  upon  the  rules 
and  regulations  that  are  to  be  ob- 
served during  the  year,  and  much 
of  this  sort  of  thing  means  time 
wasted.  The  teacher  who  must 
bolster  his  administration  up  with 
a  multitude  of  rules  thereby  adver- 
tises his  weakness  to  the  pupils  and 
they  are  not  slow  to  appreciate  the 
situation.  It  is  always  well  to  per- 
form more  than  we  promise,  and 
this  can  not  be  done  when  numer- 
ous rules  are  promulgated.  The 
teacher  forgets  some  of  them,  or 
conditions  change  and,  then,  he  is 
discounted  by  the  pupils  and  thus 
loses  ground  that  can  hardly  be  re- 
gained. 

*  *     ♦. 

The  little  boy  remarked  that  his 
teacher  was  always  saying  that  if 
anything  funny  occurred  she  en- 
joyed a  laugh  as  much  as  anybody 


and   then  added,  "But  nothing  is 

ever  funny  to  Jier."     This  is  the 

boy's  side  of  the  question,  and  it  is 

worthy    a    second    thought.      We 

must  see  the  thing  from  the  child's 

view  point  in  order  to-be  of  most 

service  as  a  teacher.    If  we  assume 

that  ours  is  the  only  way  then  we 

must  continually  be  convicting  the 

child  of  wrong  and,  in  so  doing,  we 

do  him  grave  injustice.     Children 

do  not  want  to  be  patronized,  but 

they  do  enjoy  having  the  teacher 

see   the  thing  as   children   see   it. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  keeping 

the  heart  young. 

4c      *      * 

It  is  none  too  soon  to  begin  prep- 
arations for  the  centennial  celebra- 
tions that  will  be  inevitable  in  1909, 
for  that  year  will  mark  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
several  men  distinguished  in  his- 
"tory  and  literature.  We  shall  want 
to  celebrate  in  a  way  that  is  fitting 
this  anniversary  of  Holmes,  Ten- 
nyson, Poe,  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  and  enterprising  teach- 
ers can  use  all  the  time  intervening 
in  making  thorough  preparation. 
Then,  too,  we  shall  pay  like  trib- 
utes to  the  memory  of  Lincoln  and 
Gladstone,  and  to  do  this  well  will 
require  work.  We  shall  want  to 
recall,  also,  the  names  of  Jules 
Fevre,  Darwin,  Kinglake,  as  well 
as  the  great  Mendelssohn. 
*     *     * 

It  needs  to  be  repeated  over  and 
over  again  and  with  the  strongest 
kind    of    emphasis   that    the   mere 
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turning  of  pages  is  not,  never  was, 
and  never  will  be  teaching.  To  say 
that  a  class  has  covered  so  many 
pages  of  a  book,  proves  absolutely 
nothing,  and  the  teacher  who  makes 
such  a  statement  lays  himself  open 
to  questions  that  might  prove  em- 
barrassing. The  really  good 
teacher  could  succeed  without  the 
book,  while  the  poor  teacher  can  not 
succeed  with  all  the  books.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  books  nor  of 
pages  within  the  book,  even  though 
the  book  is  a  convenience,  but 
rather  a  question  of  the  truth  in- 
grained in  the  pupil.  Again  let  it 
be  said  that  turning  pages  is  not 

teaching. 

*  *     * 

The  teacher  in  the  country  can 
do  a  signal  service  to  his  district  by 
getting  the  boys  and  girls  so  inter- 
ested in  James'  "Practical  Agricul- 
ture" that  they  will  want  to  bor-- 
row  teacher's  copy  for  father  to 
read.  In  time  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood will  become  interested  in  the 
subject  and  possibly  a  meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  school-house  to  dis- 
cuss matters  suggested  by  the  read- 
ing of  this  book.  Then,  next  sum- 
mer that  neighborhood  will  show 
better  fences,  better  out-buildings, 
better  country  conditions  on  every 
hand,  and  all  because  the  teacher 
was  wide-awake  and  did  not  hide 
his  Reading  Circle  book  under  a 

bushel. 

*  *     * 

High  art  in  the  school-room  is 
the  successful  teaching  of  reading. 


To  train  the  pupil  in  such  a  way 
and.  to  such  a  degree  as  to  give  him 
the  ability  to  extract  the  full  mean- 
ing from  the  printed  page  is  the 
very  acme  of  the  teacher's  work. 
This  is  the  great  test  of  good  teach- 
ing on  the  art  side,  and  it  is  a 
worthy  ambition  for  any  teacher. 
In  after  years  the  pupil  will  be 
called. upon  to  read  books  that  are 
more  profound  and  more  abstruse, 
but  it  is  all  but  a  continuation  of 
the  work  he  is  doing  in  the  school 
readers.  The  successful  teacher  of 
reading,  therefore,  is  worthy  a  place 
among  the  other  artists, —  musi- 
cians, painters,  sculptors,  and  arch- 
itects. 

*  *  9|C 

If  some  pupils  in  the  class  are 
day  dreaming,  wool  gathering, 
building  air  castles,  then  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  recitation  is  not  wholly 
successful.  The  teacher  who  can 
hold  the  attention  of  every  pupil 
rigidly  focused  upon  the  subject 
every  minute  of  the  recitation 
period  without  wavering,  he  is  the 
teacher  who  is  niost  successful  and 
will  show  results  at  the  end  of  the 
term  or  year.  This  power  of  con- 
centration itself  is  one  of  the  very 
best  results  to  be  sought  in  the  rec- 
itation, and  no  amount  of  arithmet- 
ical knowledge  will  fully  compen- 
sate for  dawdling.  If  the  boys 
work  at  their  tasks  as  firemen  figKt 
fire  they  will  accomplish  much  in 
the  time  allotted  and  will  also  gain 
a  training  of  great  value  in  itself. 
A  glance  at  the  faces  of  the  pupils 
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shows  instantly  whether  there  is  a 
master  at  the  teacher's  desk. 

3tC  *  ♦ 

October  !  How  the  whole  being 
thrills  with  emotion  at  the  very 
word !  This  is  the  month  when  na- 
ture decks  herself  out  in  her  choic- 
est robes  as  if  to  be  worthily  clad 
when  she  comes  to  dispense  her 
treasures  of  orchard,  vineyard,  and 
field.  This  the  month,  too,  when 
thcf  breeze  sighs  its  lullaby  in  the 
tree-tops  as  it  comes  to  tuck  the 
flowers  in  their  beds,  and  when  they 
have  gone  to  sleep  mother  nature 
covers  them  with  draperies  more 
gorgeous  than  ever  graced  the 
couch  of  royalty.  Beauty  is  now  on 
the  throne,  and  her  gentle  scepter 
conjures  up  smiles,  rosy  cheeks, 
joyous  laughter,  and  abounding 
life.  Children  pay  her  homage  and 
deck  themselves  in  her  royal  colors, 
as  they  strew  their  path  to  school 
with  leaves  and  laughter.    All  hail 

dreamy,  deHcious  October ! 
♦     ♦    • 

Mamma  died  at  four  o'clock  this 
morning,  but  little  Louis  does  not 
know.  He's  such  a  little  boy.  He 
has  had  such  a  good  day.  The  boys 
Ijave  all  been  so  kind  to  him.  They 
have  taken  him  riding  and  have 
given  him  candy,  fruits,  nuts,  and 
pennies  all  day  long.  And  he  has 
been  so  happy.  Papa  has  been  very 
sad,  but  Louis  does  not  know.  He's 
such  a  little  fellow.  Mamma  hasn't 
talked  to  him,  but  the  boys  have. 
They  have  kept  him  busy  all  day. 
But    they    haven't    told    him    that 


mamma  will  not  talk  to  him  again. 
They  know,  but  they  could  not  tell 
him.  He's  such  a  little  fellow. 
He's  going  away  on  the  train  to- 
night—  on  the  really  choo-choo 
cars,  oh,  ever  so  far.  The  boys 
have  cried  some  to-day,  but  they 
didn't  let  Louis  see  their  tears.  He's 

such  a  little  fellow. 

*     *     ♦ 

It  is  a  very  delicate  matter  for 
the  teacher  to  make  any  attempt  to 
forestall  premature  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  yet  right  here  is 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the 
pathway  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
girl  of  fifteen  who  yearns  to  be,  a 
society  lady  and  who,  possibly,  is 
encouraged  in  this  by  the  home,  is 
missing  a  fine  opportunity  to  be  a 
wholesome  girl  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  better  and  brighter  young 
womanhood  a  few  years  later.  The 
teacher  knows  this,  but  shrinks 
from  assuming  the  prerogative  6{ 
wise  counsellor.  It  is  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility to  be  sure,  but  if  this- 
service  is  performed  wisely  and  in 
a  kindly  way,  it  may  prove  the  sal- 
vation of  some  boy  or  girl  and  ulti- 
mately win  for  this  teacher  the 
gratitude  of  many  people. 

>K       *       3|c 

Without  any  desire  to  dictate 
what  the  character  of  the  uniform- 
questions  ought  to  be  we  can  see 
very  clearly  that  it  would  be  welt 
for  all  teachers  to  become  familiar 
with  the  early  history  of  Ohio  be- 
fore the  time  for  the  Jamestown: 
exposition.      Very    soon    now    the 
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public  press  will  begin  to  teem  with 
references  to  many  events  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  our  State, 
and  the  teachers  will  be  called  upon 
frequently  to  settle  mooted  ques- 
tions and  otherwise  give  informa- 
tion on  the  broad  subject.  We  are 
preparing  the  way  by  publishing  a 
cut  of  "Adena"  in  this  issue,  and 
surely  every  teacher  in  Ohio  ought 
to  know  something  about  this  his- 
toric place.  We  shall  hope  to  see 
many  questions  pertaining  to  Ohio 

in  the  next  few  months. 

*  *     * 

Courses  of  study  are  necessary, 
and  we  must  have  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  well  as  a  certain  amount 
of  machinery  in  the  school,  but 
these  as  units  or  in  combination  are 
'  unimportant  compared  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  boy.  He  is  the  ele- 
ment in  the  school  that  demands 
most  attention,  and  the  course  of 
study  should  be  flexible  enough  to 
meet  his  needs.  If  the  machinery 
of  the  school  doesn't  fit  the  boy  we 
would  far  better  get  some  that  does 
rather  than  try  to  make  him  fit  the 
machine.  We  shall  determine  what 
this  boy  is  good  for  by  making  a 
careful  and  sympathetic  •  study  of 
what  is  good  for  him.  We  can  af- 
ford to  wait  for  glory  if  we  use  our 
time  and  energies  in  making  of  this^ 
boy  all  that  he  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing. 

*  *     * 

In  his  noble  address*  before  the 
teachers  of  Columbus  at  the  city  in- 
stitute Judge  E.  B.  Dillon  empha- 


sized the  fact  that  many  a  boy  is 
sent  adrift  and  alienated  from  the 
best  in  civilization  through  lack  of 
sympathy  somewhere,  either  in  the 
home  or  in  the  school,  and  he  urged 
teathers  to  see  to  it  that  the  chil- 
dren be  made  to  feel  every  day  and 
every  minute  of  the  day  that  they 
have  a  friend  in  the  teacher,  one 
who  is  willing  to  forgive,  not  once, 
but  many  times,  and  who  is  ready 
and  anxious  to  help  an  erring  one 
to  his  feet  whenever  he  stumbles 
and  falls.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  a 
martinet  in  the  school  but  quite  an- 
other to  be  a  friend,  and  the  child 
who  knows  down  in  his  heart  that 
he  has  a  friend  has  at  least  one  an- 
chor to  hold  him  steady. 
*     *     * 

The  historical  societies  of  the 
State  are  performing  a  noble  ser- 
vice for  Ohio  by  erecting  tablets  to 
commemorate  great  historical 
events.  One  such  was  unveiled  at 
Greenville  August  3,  to  commem- 
orate the  treaty  with  the  Indians  by 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  August 
3,  1795,  which  President  McKin- 
ley  said  was  "the  most  important 
event  necessary  to  permanent  set- 
tlement and  occupation  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  whole  Northwest  ter- 
ritory." All  honor  to  these  socie- 
ties for  their  patriotic  services! 
The  teachers  and  schools  can  do 
much  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
favorable  to  such  movements.  It  is 
high  time  these  places  were  marked 
and  we  ardently  hope  that  in  the 
very  near   future  our  Legislature 
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will  take  up  the  matter  and  appoint 
a  commission  to  look  after  this  very 
important  work. 

«  3|t  « 

It  has  often  been  said  by  philos- 
ophers that  teachers  should  change 
their  environment  every  five  years, 
but  the  newer  philosophy  is  that 
they  should  change  it  every  one 
year.  This  does  not. mean  that  they 
should  become  peripatetics, -but  that 
they  should  so  change  present  con- 
ditions by  dint  of  hard  work  that 
there  may  be  a  new  set  of  conditions 
next  year.  The  old  dead  trees  must 
be  dug  up  and  young  vigorous  ones 
planted.  The  weeds  must  be  sup- 
planted by  beds  of  flowers.  The 
ramshackle  old  buildings  must  give 
place  to  new  ones  that  are  true  to 
the  principles  of  architecture.  The 
hackneyed  speeches  must  be  re- 
placed with  new  and  better  ones. 
The  methods  of  teaching  must  be 
improved.  New  subjects  must  be 
presented  in  new  ways.  To-day's 
work  must  not  be  a  mere  recital  of 
past  achievements.  Work,  growth, 
life  —  these  must  be  the  watch- 
words of  the  hour  or  we  shall  soon 
become    reminiscencers,    and    very 

soon  after  that  reminiscences. 
*     *     * 

One  of  the  most  scholarly  and 
progressive  ministers  in  Ohio  has 
been  using  King's  "Rational  Liv- 
ing" as  a  basis  for  his  prayer-meet- 
ing talks  for  some  time  past,  and 
thus  his  hearers  have  heard  some- 
thing better  than  platitudes.  This 
statement  is  made  to  emphasize  the 


fact  that  scholars  commend  this 
book  and  use  it  in  their  work.  The 
young  teacher  may  possibly  find 
some  of  the  pages  rather  difficult 
reading,  but  it  will  pay  to  persevere, 
for  in  giving  this  book  a  careful 
study  he  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  is  in  distin- 
guished company.  He  may  say  he 
doesn't  specially  enjoy  it,  but  that 
would  be  a  poor  excuse  for  not' 
reading  it  if  it  has  the  sanction  of 
scholars.  Teachers  are  not  sup- 
posed to  shun  all  work  that  presents 
difficulties  and  seek  only  that  which 
is  easy.  We  need  to  cut  our  eye- 
teeth. 

*     *     * 

At  its  best,  the  school  affords 
conditions  that  are  conducive  to 
healthful  growth.  It  is  not  a*  hot- 
house to  produce  abnormal  devel- 
opment, but  should  be  the  same  as 
the  spacious  out-of-doors  where 
growth  is  normal  and  natural.  •  The 
atmosphere  of  the  school  both  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  should  be  as  pure 
as  the  atmosphere  of  the  bright  Oc- 
tober morning.  To  this  end  the 
teacher  must  lead  a  natural  life  in 
the  school-room  —  and  conditions 
must  not  be  strained  or  artificial. 
The  teacher  who  has  good  red 
blood  knows  this  full  well  and 
makes  the  school  as  natural  and 
easy  as  the  best  conditioned  home. 
She  is  best  content  when  she  sees 
the  children  developing  naturally, 
albeit  slowly,  and  is  alarmed  to  note 
any  signs  of  premature  develop- 
ment.    The  presence  in  the  school 
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of  a  teacher  who  is  natural  is  the 

most  wholesome  influence  possible. 

*  *     * 

In  discussing  the  question  of 
teachers'  wages  we  should  use  the 
year  as  a  unit.  What  is  the  teach- 
ers' average  salary  per  year  ?  Two 
dollars  per  day  or  $40.00  per  month 
sounds  much  larger  to  the  average 
patron  than  does  $280.00,  $320.00, 
or  even  $400.00  per  year.  The  lat- 
ter sum  seems  insignificantly  small 
as  the  total  product  of  a  year's 
skilled  labor  by  an  educated  man  or 
woman.  Think  of  paying  for  one's 
board  and  clothes  from  such  sums, 
spending  the  amounts  necessary  to 
keep  up  in  the  profession,  and  lay- 
ing by  a  fraction  for  age  or  pain. 
Committees,  commissioners, .  and 
departments  should  always  refer  to 
the  yearly  wages  in  making  reports 

on  the  subject. — Moderator-Topks. 

*  *     * 

We  have  been  studying  books  on 
psychology  and  pedagogy  long 
enough  now^  to  be  somewhat  con- 
versant with  the  teaching  concern- 
ing the  law  of  suggestion,  and  if 
we  have  learned  our  lesson  well  we 
know  that  the  boy's  mind  jumps  at 
a  suggestion  instantly.  Tell  boys 
that  they  must  not  cut  desks,  and 
they  become  aware,  at  once,  that 
they  have  knives  in  their  pockets. 
Tell  them  that  no  matches  must  be 
thrown  upon  the  floor,  and  their 
fingers  twitch  to  explore  their  pock- 
ets for  matches.  Preach  against 
cigarettes  and  the  same  results  fol- 
low.   The  upshot  of  the  whole  mat- 


ter is  that  negative  teaching  is  bad 
teaching,  and  psychologically  un- 
sound. On  the  other  hand,  positive 
teaching  redounds  to  the  credit  of 
the  teacher  and  to  the  profit  of  the 
pupil.  If  we  want  a  boy  to  read  a 
goo4  book  it  were  better  to  name 
this  book  and  not  mention  the  name 
of  the  book  he  should  not  read. 
Tennyson  understood  psychology 
when  he  said,  "Better  to  praise  the 
good  than  rail  at  the  bad."  There 
is  enough  to  be  done  on  the  positive 
side  without  suggesting  to  our  pu- 
pils the  negative.  If  we  want  or- 
der, cleanliness,  flowers,  good 
books,  good  pictures — then  we 
should  suggest  these  things,  and 
keep  pupils  so  busy  with  these  that 
they  will  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination for  their  opposites.  No 
teacher  ever  yet  succeeded  with  the 

word  "don't"  for  a  slogan. 

*     ♦     * 

•Dr.  S.  D.  Fess  has  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Antioch  College,  and 
all  the  friends  of  that  institution 
are  rejoicing.  The  college  has  a 
splendid  history,  and*  with  Dr.  Fess 
to  lead  the  active  agencies  must  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  have  a 
noble  career  before  it.  There  is 
small  need  to  eulogize  Dr.  Fess  to 
our  readers,  for  his  scholarly  at- 
tainments, his  sterling  manhood,  his 
splendid  forensic  ability,  and-  his 
power  as  an  executive  are  all  mat- 
ters of  common  knowledge.  An- 
tioch has  a  good  plant,  and  a  com- 
fortable, though  not  large,  endow- 
ment.     Horace    Mann    gave    it   a 
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name  that  endures,  and  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
build  slowly  and  steadily  upon  this 
good  foundation.  Dr.  Fess  is  this 
man.  He  is  solid,  substantial,  ra- 
tional. Mere  pyrotechnics  do  not 
appeal  to  him,  and  whatever  Anti- 
och  appears  to  be  on  paper  in  future 
that  it  will  be  in  fact.  There  will 
be  downright  honesty  in.  the  in- 
ternal management  and  the  same 
sort  of  honesty  in  the  representa- 
tions that  are  given  to  the  public. 
Hard  work  and  plenty  of  it  will 
characterize  the  life  of  the  college 
henceforth,  and  this  sort  of  activ- 
ity will  inevitably  receive  its  re- 
ward. Our  congratulations  to  An- 
tioch  are  hearty  and  unqualified, 
for  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  Dr. 
Fess  is  the  man  of  this  country  who 
has  the  qualities  necessary  to  make 
the  college  what  it  has  a  right  to 
be.  Moreover,  we  extend  a  cordial 
welcome  to  Dr.  Fess  as  he  returns 
to  his  native  State,  and  assure  him 
that  we  are  thus  voicing  the  senti- 
ment of  thousands  of  his  friends 
all  over  Ohio. 

*        4e        HI 

The  teacher  who  tries  to  make 
apparatus  take  the  place  of  teacher 
and  teaching  is  woefully  degrading 
his  profession.  Books,  apparatus, 
equipment  —  all  these  are  helps  but 
they  are  only  helps.  They  are  not 
indispensable  by  any  means.  A 
train  load  of  apparatus  wouldn't 
make  a  school.  The  teacher  is  the 
one  indispensable  element  and  the 
right    sort    of    teacher,    the    real 


teacher  outweighs  all  the  equip- 
ment. We  teachers  spend  so  much 
time  in  discussing  the  comparative 
merits  of  books  and  the  like,  that 
we  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  might  banish  all  the  books, 
and  still  have  a  good  school  if  we 
but  have  a  teacher.  We  are,  at 
times,  a  frightfully  fussy  folk 
about*  non-essentials. 
*.   *     * 

Just  stand  by  and  watch  any  man 
for  a  while  and  note  how  he  attacks 
his  problem  and  then  how  he  pro- 
ceeds after  the  initial  attack  and 
you  can  determine  whether  he  has 
good  red  blood  in  his  veins  or  only 
whey.  You  can  tell  whether  he  is 
a  man  or  merely  a  mass  of  proto- 
plasm. If  he  is  a  man,  a  difficulty 
is  but  a  tall  for  great  effort  and 
perseverance,  and  he  smiles  as  he 
redoubles  his  energy  for  he  is  abso- 
lutely certain  of  ultimate  victory. 
He  spends  no  time  in  explaining 
why  he  didn't  do  a  thing,  or  can  not 
do  it.  He's  too  busy  doing  it  to 
expend  any  of  his  precious  time 
thus.  Moreover,  he  meets  condi- 
tions as  they  are,  even  though  they 
seem  to  be  adverse,  and  he  wins, 
for  he  is  a  man. 

*     *     * 

Now,  honestly,  how  would  you 
like  to  be  the  pupil  sitting  there 
and  listening  to  the  teacher's  dreary 
lecturing  by  the  half  hour?  How 
would  you  like  to  sit  there  and 
watch  the  teacher  doing  the  work 
that  you  would  enjoy  doing?  How 
would  you  like  to  have  some  one 
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call  you  stupid,  lazy,  ill-bred?  How 
would  you  like  to  be  nagged  and 
berated  a  dozen  times  a  day  ?  How 
would  you  like  to  sit  there  "in  po- 
sition" with  your  hands  behind 
your  back  for  half  an  hour  just  be- 
cause some  one  told  you  to  do  so? 
How  would  you  like  to  be  sneered 
at  whenever  you  make  a  mistake? 
How  would  you  like  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  a  thing  in  an  unnatu- 
ral way  when  the  natural  way 
would  be  the  better?  How  would 
you  like  to  take  the  place  of  one  of 
your  pupils? 


Deliver  us  from  the  horrors  of 
pedagogical  red-tape !  It  is  a  verit- 
able devil-fish  that  strangles  the 
very  life  and  spirit  of  "the  school. 
How  any  man  or  woman  can  waste 
time  in  such  prodigal  fashion  is 
past  comprehension.  But  the  waste 
of  his  own  time  would  not  be  so 
bad  if  it  only  did  not  interfere  so 
sadly  with  the  progress  of  the  pu- 
pils. H  the  teacher  delights  in  red- 
tape,  there  are  positions  in  dry- 
goods  stores  to  be  had.  If  he  enjoys 
running  a  mere  machine  he  could 
get  a  position  in  a  factory  where 
machinery  is  regnant.  But  to  try 
to  degrade  a  school  to  the  rank  of 
a  machine  is  to  have  a  very  inade- 
quate conception  of  what  a  school 
ought  to  be.  A  school  where  life, 
and  buoyancy,  and  joy  abound  is 
far  better  than  the  best  machine 
ever  constructed  —  even  if  it  is 
bound  with  red-tape. 


In  one  of  the  counties  of  Ohio 
there  is  an  ex-teacher  who*  for  thir- 
ty years  taught  the  same  kind  of 
school  without  promotion  and  with- 
out special  recognition.  Then,  at 
last,  she  could  not  get  a  certificate 
and  her  work  was  done  and  her 
heart  broken.  The  remaining  years 
of  her  life  will  be  given  to  a  re- 
cital of  her  wrongs.  The  other  side 
of  the  story  is  this:  She  received 
thirty  one-year  certificates  and 
never  wa5  seen  reading  any  book 
but  a  book  of  questions  and  an- 
swers. If  she  had  thrown  this  book 
into  the  fire  the  first  year,  the  first 
step  would  have  been  made  in  the 
line  of  promotion.  If  she  had  de- 
pended upon  herself  she  would  have 
seecured  better  certificates.  Friends 
warned  her  but  to  no  effect.  She 
didn't  want  their  advice.  So  she 
went  on  till  she  bumped.  Then  it 
was  too  late. 

*        *        i|c 

There  are  many  kinds  of  read- 
ing just  as  there  are  many  kinds 
of  food  and  just  as  many  kinds  of 
readers.  To  have  nothing  but  break- 
fast-foods, week  in  and  week  out^ 
would  be  a  dismal  regime.  To  read 
nothing  but  "Wiggs"  books,  would 
be  just  as  dismal  and  quite  as  ener- 
vating. There  are  people  who  read 
Kant  and  find  pleasure  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  it  ill  becomes  us  little  peo- 
ple to  call  these  other  people  crazjr 
and  to  characterize  Kant  as  rubbish. 
We  simply  haven't  gone  on  far 
enough  to  know.  There  are  many 
people  who  enjoy  Browning  and  if 
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we  do  not  we  ought  to  be  pretty 
sparing  of  our  criticisms.  We  may 
be  reading  Browning  ourselves 
next  year  and  then  we  should  be 
kept  pretty  busy  making  due  apolo- 
gies for  our  former  criticisms. 
There  are  people  who  pay  three 
dollars  a  year  for  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  read  it  with  great  in- 
terest. If  we  do  not  read  such 
magazines  perhaps  these  other  peo- 
ple feel  sorry  for  us.  However, 
they  would  be  too  polite  to  say  so, 
for  they  are  cultured  people,  else 
they  would  not  select  that  sort  of 
literature.  They  do  not  buy  a  Sun- 
day paper  for  the  colored  supple- 
ment. They  do  not  buy  books  or 
anything  else  just  because  of  cheap- 
ness. They  are  not  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  the  best,  and  they 
know  what  the  best  is.  Of  course, 
if  we  can't  read  and  enjoy  the 
higher  grade  books,  magazines,  and 
papers  we  should  not  spend  our 
money  for  them,  but  we  ought  to 
offer  up  a  silent  prayer  every  day 
that  we  may  be  able  some  day  to 
enjoy  them.' 

4c       *       "K 

Another  real  leader  in  the  edu- 
cational world  has  been  called 
home,  and  the  "Old  North  State" 
universally  mourns  the  loss  of  the 
man  who  had  been  the  inspiration 
of  her  educational  activity  for  near- 
ly a  quarter  of  a  century.  Dr. 
Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  president 
of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  died 
suddenly   of   apoplexy,    September 


17,  oji  the  train  on  which  he  trav- 
eled as  a  member  of  the  reception 
committee  which  was  escorting 
Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  to  that  city. 
Instead  of  the  political  address 
which  was  to  have  been  delivered, 
Mr.  Bryan  and  Governor  Glenn  of 
North  Carolina  spoke  on  the  life 
and  work  of  Dr.  Mclver,  who  for 
fifteen  years  had  been  president  of 
the  educational  institution  which  is 
the  pride  of  the  city  and  state. 


THE  CINCINNATI  SCHOOLMASTERS' 
CLUB. 

The  Schoolmasters'.  Club,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  thoroughly  democratic,  and  in 
this  spirit  is  doing  a  great  work  for 
the  schools  in  all  that  locality. 
Here,  on  a  common  footing  meet 
superintendents,  principals,  teach- 
ers, college  men,  and  men  of  na- 
tional renown,  and  each  one  is 
made  to  feel  at  home.  This  club 
always  hokls  one  of  the  meetings 
on  Friday  afternoon  of  the  week  in 
which  the  city  institute  is  held. 
The  last  meeting  was  held  Sept.  7, 
and  among  the  guests  of  honor 
was  Rev.  J.  C.  Hartzell,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Africa.  X^eedless  to  say 
he  was  a  guest  of  honor  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  The  program 
continued  nearly  the  entire  after- 
noon, and  the  occasion  will  long  be 
remembered  by  every  one  present. 
Those  present  were :  J.  C.  Hart- 
zell,  R.  T.  Wyche,  Charles  W.  Dab- 
ney,  U.  L.  Monce,  W.  H.  Maddux, 
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H.  H.  Maddux,  E.  C.  Trisler, 
Frank  J.  Haner,  Louis  M.  Schiel, 
W.  H.  Remley,  Fred  W.  Dearness, 
Geo.  F.  Braun,  F.  B.  Dyer,  F.  E. 
Reszke,  S.  G.  Baner,  Anson  Mc- 
Kinney,  E.  E.  Ellis,  W.  S.  Flinn, 
S.  B.  Ryan,  Harry  Tallmadge,  Jr., 
Warren  N.  Thayer,  W.  A.  Curl, 
J.  O.  Beck,  W.  S.  Strickland,  D. 
L.  Runyan,  Jno.  Cronin,  E.  M. 
Sawyer,  U.  D.  Clephane,  Edward 
D.  Roberts,  Carl  Ziegle,  Wm.  Kae- 
fer,  Chas.  W.  Satkenberg,  Albert 
Schwartz,  J.  B.  Johnston,  O.  P. 
Voorhees,  J.  W.  Bursk,  George  O. 
Carl,  R.  C.  Schlatman,  Theo.  Mey- 
der,  A.  J.  McGrew,  F.  J.  Keller, 
Frank  W.  Ballou,  Arthur  S.  Gar- 
lick,  F.  L.  Simmermon,  John  H. 
Carson,  Ernest  M.  Benedict,  F.  E. 
Swing,  G.  H.  Denham,  Max  Braam, 
Fredk.  A.  King,  S.  T.  Dial,  S.  T. 
Logan,  F.  M.-  Youmans,  P.  V.  N. 
Myers,  Merrill  Whitcomb,  O.  M. 
Patton,  E.  F.  Bergmann,  John  C. 
H  e  y  w  o  o  d,  Charles  Ottermann, 
Ernst  Groneweg,  Henry  Herrle, 
Siegfried  Geismar,  J.  S.  Haner,  J. 
A.  Heizer,  E.  A.  F.  Porter,  J.  B. 
Scheidemantle,  A.  H.  S.  Seadman, 
La  Fayette  Bloom,  J.  J.  Cox,  Frank 
P.  Goodwin. 


SUPT.  J.  A.  SHAWAN. 

To  look  in  upon  Dr.  J.  A.  Shawan 
as  he  sits  at  his  desk  performing 
the  manifold  duties  that  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  superintendent  of  a  great 
system  of  schools,  one  would 
scarcely  suspect  that  he  had  ever 


manipulated  a  plow  or  had  ever 
toyed  with  a  husking-peg.    But  one 
can  not  always  judge  from  present 
appearances.      This    distinguished, 
well-fed,   well-groomed  gentleman 
was  at  one  time  the  victim,  or,  per- 
haps,  better,   the  hero  of  all  the 
hard-knocks  incident  to  farm  life. 
Indeed,   his   lot  was  rather   more 
trying  than  usual,   for  his    father 
died  when  he  was  but  a  boy,  and  he 
himself  was  farmed  out  among  rel- 
atives for  several  years,  working  on 
the  farm  in  summer  and  snatching 
up  a  common  school  education  be- 
tween  chores   during    the    winter. 
His  school  life  was  spent  in  Cham- 
paign county,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  nineteen  he  had  completed  the 
course  in  the  country  school,  had  at- 
tended the  Urbana  high  school  one 
year,  and  had  obtained  a  teacher's 
certificate.      For    four    years     he 
taught  the  "Hedges  School."  Later 
on  -he  attended   Oberlin  Academy 
during  the  spring  and  fall  terms, 
teaching    school   during   the    win- 
ter term.  He  graduated  from  Ober- 
iin  College  in  1880,  and  three  years 
later  had  the  degree  of  A.  M.  con- 
ferred upon  him.    A  few  years  a^^ 
Muskingum   College  honored    him 
with  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 

After  completing  his  course  in 
college  he  continued  the  work  of 
teaching,  serving  as  superintend- 
ent at  St.  Mary's  three  years,  a.nd 
at  Mt.  Vernon  six  years.  From 
Mt.  Vernon  he  went  to  Columbus, 
where  he  has  worked  for  seventeen 
years  and  is  now  just  beginning-  00 
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a  new  contract  for  two  years.  The 
schools  of  Columbus  have -made  a 
remarkable  growth  during  these 
seventeen  years,  and  now  there  are 
40  buildings,  about  575   teachers, 


of  directing  the  activities,  of  one 
horse  and  one  plow  in  a  corn-field. 
Supt.  Shawan  probably  has  crit- 
ics, but  they  are  as  few  as  could  be 
expected  in  a  work  of  such  scope, 


DR.    J.    A.    SHAWAN. 


whose  salaries  amount  to  about 
$450,000,  and  about  22,000  pupils. 
To  preside  over  interests  of  such 
magnitude  is  no  slight  task,  and  it 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  work 


and  probably  as  few  as  any  man  in 
his  position  himself  could  expect  or 
wish.  The  possibilities  for  going 
counter  to  people's  inclination  in 
a  work  such  as  his  are  almost  in- 
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finite,  and  the  wonder  is  how  any 
man  can  meet  such  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  responsibilities  and  still  re- 
tain his  equanimity  and  good-na- 
ture. The  inevitable  explanation 
is  that  he  is  honest  and  sincere,  and 
is  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to 
treat  everybody  with  absolute  fair- 
ness/ If  he  were  tricky  or  given  to 
sharp  practices  the  case  would  be 
entirely  different.  Supt.  Shawan  is 
never  so  busy  and  never  so  tired 
that  he  refuses  an  audience  to  the 
most  humble  child  in  the  city,  and 
this  child  has  as  ready  access  to  him 
as  the  potentate.  He  has  a  kindly 
way  of  dealing  with  all  people  that 
must  challenge  the  admiration  of 
all  who  have  observed  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  His  is  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  and  not  of  any  class  or 
caste.  In  his  dealings  with  teach- 
ers he  is  always  kind  and  consider- 
ate and  never  assumes  to  know 
more  about  the  subject  than  the 
teacher  himself.  He  is  ever  look- 
ing for  that  which  is  praiseworthy, 
and  not  for  flaws  and  faults.  Such 
a  career  as  Supt  Shawan's  must,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  be  a 
source  of  encouragement  and  inspi- 
ration to  the  young  teacher  in  the 
district  school  as  he  sees  the  possi- 
bilities that  stretch  out  and  up  from 
the  place  he  now  holds.  This  brief 
sketch  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  word  concerning  Mrs.  Shawan, 
whose  rare  accomplishments,  win- 
ning personality,  and  graces  of 
head  and  heart  have  ever  been  a 


right  arm  to  her  husband  in  all  his 
arduous  duties  and  a  garden  of 
roses  in  his  leisure  hours,  keeping 
his  vision  clear  and  his  heart  young. 


OUR    NEXT  SCHOOL  COMMISSIOItCR. 

"How  happy  could  we  be  with 
either   were   'tother  dear   charmer 
pway.'*    The  botheration  of  having 
to    choose    between    two    friends! 
Here's   Commissioner  Jones,   who 
has  given  us  an  administration  that 
every  right-minded  teacher  in  Ohio 
is  proud  of  and  justly  so,  for  it  has 
been  clean,  high-grade,  professional 
and     progressive.     Here,    too,     is 
Supt.  Haupert,  who  takes  high  rank 
among  the  school  men  of  the  state, 
who   is  actuated  by  principle  and 
not  by  expediency,  who  has  behind 
him  a  record  in  school  work  that 
is  clean  and  right.    Both  these  men 
have  done  noble  service  as  members 
of   the    Board  of   Control   of    the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  and 
have  worked  side  by  side  in  adja- 
cent counties,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  heart  to  heart,  in  a  brotherly 
tffort  to  make  their  own  schools 
and  all  the  schools  of  the  state ^more 
and  more  efficient.     At  state  meet- 
ings they  have  always  been  among 
the  leaders  stimulating,  encourag- 
ing to  higher  and  better  things  and 
always    looking    toward    the    east. 
They  are  both  known  all  over  Ohio 
for  their  good  works  and  their  wise 
counsels  in  all  educational  matters. 
They    are    both    staunch,    upright. 
manly     Christian     gentlemen     and 
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neither  one  could  be  cajoled  or  co- 
erced into  doing  a  small  thing. 
They  do  a  great  deal  of  business 
with  head  and  heart  but  never  any 
with  the  spleen.  The  school  inter- 
ests of  Ohio  will  be  safe  in  the 
hands  of  either,  for  neither  can  be 
swerved  from  the  straight  line  of 
duty  and  fidelity  to  right  standards. 
So  there  you  are! 


'«  EDUCATION  AND  THE  LARGER  LIFE." 

The  above  caption  is  the  title  of 
a  book  by  C.  Hanford  Henderson 
which  is  replete  with  good  things 
on  every  page.  In  the  chapter  on 
"The  Source  of  Power"  there  are 
so  many  good  things  that  we  want 
to  share  them  with  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  read  the  book. 
The  following  excerpts  are  all  tak- 
en from  this  one  chapter : 

One  cannot  be  in  the  world  any 
great  length  of  time  without  com- 
ing to  distinguish  in  a  broad  way 
between  two  classes  of  people,  those 
who  are  alive  and  those  who  are 
not,  the  live  souls  and  the  dead 
souls.  The  live  souls  are  the  peo- 
ple of  power,  the  people  who  are 
and  who  do.  The  dead  souls  are 
the  people  of  weakness,  the  apa- 
thetic mortals  who  are  nothing  and. 
who  do  nothing.  The  difference  is 
very  real,  the  difference  between 
red  blood  and  yellow. 

***** 

One  notices  that  the  most  beau- 
tiful men  and  women  are  the  hap- 
piest when  they  are  with  children; 


jthat  they  seek  them  out,  and  that 
'they  are  for.ever  manifesting  their 
affinity  by  an  equal  simplicity  and 
directness.  That  was  a  very  pene- 
trating obsrvatipn, — "except  ye  be- 
come as  little  children."  The  king- 
dom is  not  one  of  profit  and  over- 
work and  nervous  worry  and  com- 
petition and  human  slavery;  not  a 
world  of  bloodless  bodies  and  nar- 
row minds  and  cold  hearts.  It  is 
the  kingdom  of  participation  and 
delight,  the  kingdom  of  the  radiant 
life.  And  into  this  fair  kingdom 
only  the  little  ones  may  come,  and 
those  who  are  like  the  little  ones  in 
simplicity  and  sincerity. 

***** 

In  every  community  there  are 
groups  of  earnest  people,  beautiful 
men  and  beautiful  women,  meeting 
together  for  noble  purposes,  saying 
the  thing  that  is  sound  and  true, 
doing  the  thing  that  is  generous 
and  fine.  There  are  pictures  paint- 
ed, so  full  of  emotion  that  one  feels 
one's  own  pulse-beat  quicken  in 
looking  at  them;  there  are  houses 
builded  which  breathe  the  very 
spirit  of  the  home ;  there  are  poems 
and  essays  and  stories  which  report 
truly  the  inner  life  and  its  aspira- 
tions; there  is  much  being  done, 
adequate  in  every  way  to  keep  alive 
in  the  heart  the  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude and  hope. 

***** 

The  source  of  power  is  in  human 
emotion,  in  human  desire,  in  the 
human  heart.  The  children  of  men 
^et  what  they  work  for,  and  in  just 
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the  measure  that  they  work  for  it, 
just  the  measure  of  their  desire. 
The  source  of  weakness  is  the  ab- 
sence of  human  sentiment  and  emo- 
tion, the  absence  of  the  inner  neces- 
sity. 

^  3|C  9tC  3»C  3|C 

Our  progress  even  in  educational 
matters  has-  been  mechanical  rather 
than  human.  What  we  are  con- 
stantly asked  to  admire  is  ihe  ma- 
chinery .  of  instruction,  the  build- 
ings, the  laboratories,  the  courses  of 
study,  the  learning  of  the  teach- 
ing staff.  We  are  prone  to  explain 
the  fact  that  so  many  children  pass 
through  this  admirable  machine 
quite  untouched  by  anything  so 
deep  as  an  educational  process, 
quite  devoid  of  even  the  rudiments 
of  culture,  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  some  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
children,  just  as  if  the  problem  of 
education  were  not  to  deal  with 
children  as  they  are,  rather  than 
with  theoretical  children. 

*     *     * 
POINTE  AUX  PINS  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  location  of  this  school  is 
ideal.  The  island  on  which  it  is 
situated  is  in  the  Straits  of  Macki- 
naw, six  miles  north  of  Cheboygan, 
Michigan,  and  is  noted  for  its  fine 
forests,  beautiful  inland  lakes,  and 
invigorating  atmosphere.  Here  are 
flowers  enough  to  satisfy  the  in- 
quiring mind  of  Supt.  Hard  of 
Chillicothe  and  rocks  enough  to  in- 
terest Supt.  Simkins  of  Newark. 

My  attendance  at  this  school  for 


three  years  past  has  been  compuls- 
ory, Hay  Fever  acting  a-s  truant  of- 
ficer. In  these  three  years  I  have 
become  so  much  attached  to  the 
school  and  its  pupils  that  attendance 
in  future  years  will  not  be  dreaded, 
but  rather  considered  a  pleasure  to 
be  looked  forward  to. 

The  recitations  are  not  from 
books  but  from, nature.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  work  of 
cur  class,  known  in  the  school  as 
the  "Little  Wee-Wees/'  for  one 
day,  of  the  part  session,  will  indi- 
cate the  character  of  the  work  done 
and  the  method  of  doing  it. 

The  day  selected  was  September 
7.  The  subject  for  study  was  fish. 
There  were  nine  in  the  class,  in- 
cluding Prof.  C.  C.  Nutting,  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  an  authority 
on  the  residents  of  the  deep,  who 
was  naturally  made  our  instructor 
for  the  trip.  It  was  an  easy  thing 
for  our  boyish  imaginations  to  turn 
a  two-horse  wagon  into  an  automo- 
bile with  a  driver,  a  lumberman  of 
the  Island,  as  our  Chauffeur,  whom 
we  called  "Shover*'  under  the  re- 
form idea  of  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation. With  the  exception  of  the 
gasoline  odor  and  punctured  tires, 
our  round  trip  of  twenty-four  miles 
to  St.  Mary's  Lake  was  as  triumph- 
al a  tour  as  any  car  ever  made. 

The  row  across  the  lake  to  the 
Perch  School  in  a  boat  without  oars 
but  with  an  abundance  of  leaks, 
was  a  fine  lesson  in  endurance  to 
those  who  "poled"  and  an  equally 
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valuable  lesson  in  bravery  to  the 
ones  who  'bailed  out."  It  will  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  "char- 
acter-building" is  not  neglected  in 
this  School. 

Finally  the  right  spot  was  located 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  about  thirty 
fine  perch  were  ready  for  the  skilful 
manipulation  of  the  head  of  the 
Domestic  Science  Department. 
Each  pupil  was  required  to  exhibit 
his  own  ability  as  cook  with  some 
little  assistance  from  our  instructor 
to  the  duller  ones.  The  "Batavia 
System"  was  thus  exemplified  in 
the  most  practical  manner.  The 
dinner  was  literally  "out  of  sight" 
in  a  short  time  and  the  formal 
recitation  began.  For  two  hours  it 
continued  and  on  the  return  trip 
the  wagon  "that  came  round  the 
bend"  was  "loaded  down  with  fish 
and  men."  We  had  captured  more 
than  200  fine  specimens. 

The  exercises  of  the  homeward 
journey  were  largely  literary  and 
musical  —  sort  of  Friday  afternoon 
program.  Kindergarten  songs  had 
a  prominent  place,  the  favorites  be- 
ing "The  Smoke  went  up  the  chim- 
ney just  the  same,"  and  "Spring 
would  be  but  dreary  weather." 
Gantvoort  and  his  Goslings  were 
given  due  credit  as  the  authors 
and  no  copyright  was  infringed  up- 
on. The  voices  blended  so  harmo- 
niously that  one  saintly  woman, 
whose  hearing  may  possibly  be  de- 
fective, referred  to  the  final  out- 
burst of  melody,  which  greeted  the 
guests  of  "The  Pines,"  as  the  class 


arrived  at  the  hotel,  by  the  remark, 
"What  a  beautiful  voice  the  gen- 
tleman has!" 

As  the  boys  were  all  truly  digni- 
fied, no  unseemly  "yells"  were  in- 
dulged in.  Instead,  the  following 
melodious  chant  was  composed  and 
taught  to  us  by  our  instructor,  Prof. 
Nutting: 

Hi!    Yi!    Whoop  Ya! 

WeVe  been  to  St.  Mary's  Lake! 

We  went  there  in  search 

Of  two  hundred  perch ! 
We  took  them  and  also  the  cake ! 

Who  shall  say  that  such  actions 
do  not  become  men  who  are  really 
or  at  least  ought  to  be,  but  boys  of 
larger  growth?  Young  hearts  are 
needed  in  the  battle  of  life  every- 
where and  nothing  helps  more  to 
keep  the  heart  young  and  the  life 
hopeful  than  a  day  of  fun  and 
frolic,  and  I  am  sure  that  Septem- 
ber 7,  1906  will  ever  remain  a 
bright  memory  with  those  who 
were  wit  hthe  "Little  Wee  Wees" 
on  their  fishing  trip  on  the  beauti- 
ful Island  of  Bois  Blanc  in  the  his- 
toric Straits  of  Mackinaw. 

O.  T.  Corson. 


SOUL  MUSINGS. 

By  ^Vm.  H.  Crecraft,  Hami'ton. 

"The  universe  itself,  ...  is  but 
the  living  garment  of  God." —  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

"External  nature  has  a  body  and  soul 
like  a  man;  but  her  soul  is  the  Deity." 
—  John  Ruskin. 

"There  is  one  mind  common  to  all  in- 
dividual men.    .     .    .    Who  hath  access 
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to  this  universal  mind  is  a  party  to  all 
that  is  or  cap  be  done,  for  this  is.  the 
only   and    sovereign   agent." — Emerson. 

O  Soul,  Thou  are  unbounded; 

And  we're  of  Thee,  a  part. 
'Tis  thus  that  we're  immortal. 

Thus,  God  can  touch  each  heart. 

But  why  misunderstandings 
Make  up  so  much  of  life, 

And  why  diverse  opinions 

Must  fill  the  world  with  strife, — 

Can  only  find  their  answer 

In  fact,  which  all  do  know,  — 
ThfC  universe  is  dud, 
God  pleased  to  make  it  so. 

So  like  the  great  world  magnet 
And  needle,  pole  to  pole, 

Though  one,  yet  is  two  natures. 
The  universal  soul, 

And  we  like  many  needles 
Charged  with  magnetic  soul. 

Do  show  our  inclinations 
In  dip,  near  soul-lar  pole. 

Like  Paul,  I  find  two  natures 

At  war  within  my  soul. 
But,  could  I  without  either 

E'er  hope  to  reach  God's  goal? 

\\'e  form  but  one  idea 

From  two,  opposed  in  kind,  — 
lie,  who  would  know  what  good  is, 

]\IuvSt  evil  bring  to  mind. 

Though  paradox  the  thought  is. 
Yet,  none  the  less  'tis  true : — 


That,  which  mankind  calls  evil,. 
Doth  bless  both  me  and  you. 

For,  had  we  ne'er  seen  evil 
We    ne'er    could    have    known 
good. — ' 
Who's  strong  within   God's  king- 
dom, 
Temptations  hath  withstood. 

Let  Charity  throw  mantle 
'Round  weak  of  ev'ry  clime ; 

For  only  through  their  weakness 
Thy  strength  is  made  sublime. 

No    strength    is, —  save    toil    gives 
it  — 

Of  body,  or  of  mind. 
O  where  in  all  the  cosmos 

Hath  law  more  blest  mankind  ? 

Xo  force  is,  save  resistance 

Doth  make  it  manifest, 
Xo  force,  but  must  be  dual. — 

God's  dual  like  the  rest. 

Then,  is  there  no  more  puzzle 
In  thought,  declared  to  me  :  — 

"If  God's  of  all.  Creator, 

Then  sin  likewise  made  He," — 

r  or  evil  he  not  evil  — 

Since,  as  we've  seen,  'tis  good. — 
There's  nothing  inconsistent. 

God's  but  misunderstood. 

That  which  to  one  works  evil 
Another,  joy,  may  bring. 

Both,  in  the  great  hereafter, 

Xo  doubt,  God's  praise  will  sing. 
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Oh,  will  our  souls  "up  yonder" 

Another  life  evolve 
Where  nothing  is  to  weary, — 

No  mystery  to  solve! 

Or,  shall  we  when  up  yonder 

Expect  another  state; 
And  so  on  and  forever 

In  panoramic  date? 

But  through  such  speculations 
No  light  hath  ever  shown. 

Then  be  content  in  promise,  — 
"To  know  as  we  are  known." 

But  who, — ^and  where's  the  Being 
Hath    wrought    such    wondrous 
plan, — 

Created  earth  and  heaven. 
And  "in  his  image,  man?" 

Immensity !    Behold  Him ! 

Vast  suns,  His  molecules ! 
All  space,  but  pores  between  them ! 

Throughout,  Great  Spirit  rules! 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

— Supt.  H.  H.  Helter  of  Wapa- 
koneta  and  Dr.  P.  I.  Tussing  of 
Chicago  will  be  the  instructors  in 
the  Van  Wert  Co.  institute  next 
year  which  will  be  held  at  Delphos 
during  the  week  of  August  26. 

— The  office  of  the  School  Com- 
missioner will  very  soon  be  larger 
by  two  rooms.  The  recent  Legisla- 
ture made  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  and  the  work  is  well  under 
way.  This  is  a  much-needed  im- 
provement as  the  great  volume  of 


work  has  been  almost  impossible  in 
the  present  space. . 

— The  board  of  education  of 
Monroe  Tp.  is  the  first  board  in 
Carroll  county  to  officially  recogr 
nize  the  merits  of  the  pupils'  read- 
ing circle.  They  purchased  three 
sets  of  books  for  use  in  their  six 
schools.  Other  boards  have  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  do  so 
at  their  next  regular  meeting* 

— ^J.  G.  Huron  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  examiner  in  Carroll 
county.  He  takes  the  place  of  W. 
G.  Kryder  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  board  for  six  years. 

— Prof.  Henry  L.  Coar  of  the 
mathematics  department  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  has*  accepted 
the  professorship  of  mathematics  in 
Marietta  College,  recently  vacated 
by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  T.  E. 
McKinney,  who  is  now  head  of  the 
mathematics  department  in  Wes- 
leyan  University  '  at  Middletown, 
Conn. 

— Mrs.  Bertha  Arthur  who  has 
recently  been  teaching  in  Wilming- 
ton College  will  spend  a  year  in 
study  at  Ohio  State  University. 

— Miss  Mary  Mills  wijl  have 
charge  of  the  English  work  at  Wil- 
mington College  and  Miss  Lucile 
*  Helm  takes  the  German  and 
French,  both  succeeding  Mrs.  Ber- 
tha McArthur. 

— The  Ohio  Speech-Arts  Associ- 
ation will  hold  the  annual  conven- 
tion at  the  Great  Southern  Hotel, 
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Columbus,  October  5th  and  6th, 
and  an  elaborate  program  has  been 
prepared  by  Prof.  Frank  S.  Fox, 
Columbus,  Emerson  Venable,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mans- 
field Irving,  Toledo,  who  constitute 
the  literary  committee.  The  other 
officers  are.  President,  Dr.  Alston 
Ellis,  Athens ;  Vice-President, 
Prof.  Robert  I.  Fulton,  Delaware; 
Secretary,  Miss  Grace  Emily  Make- 
peace, Cleveland;  Treasurer,  La- 
drue  M.  Layton,  Springfield. 

— Miss  Lucy  P.  Wilkison,  a 
graduate  of  Wells  College,  has  been 
appointed  science  teacher  in  the  Co- 
lumbus School  for  Girls.. 

— Prof.  Bruce  Fink  of  Iowa  Col- 
lege, Grinnell,  Iowa,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  department  of  Bot- 
any at  Miami  University. 

— Miss  Edith  Fox,  science 
teacher  in  Glendale  high  school, 
after  spending  this  summer  in  Eu- 
ropean travel,  will  retire  for  work 
in  other  lines  before  teaching 
again. 

—Belmont  county  elected  the  fol- 
lowing :  President,  Geo.  M.  Pogue, 
St.  ClairsVillej  Secretary,  Miss 
Mabel  Waddell,  Lamira;  Ex.-Com. 
Supt.  A.  H.  Rummell,  Flushing,  C. 
C.  Conrad,  Bridgeport,  Supt.  F.  L. 
Maris.  Bethesda;  O.  T.  R.  C. 
Secretary,  F.  L.  Maris 

— Jackson  county  elected  as  fol- 
lows: President,  J  C.  Timberman, 
Oak  Hill;  Secretary,  Miss  Hannah 
E.  Qark,  Thurman ;    Ex.-Com.,  J. 


W.  Whiteside,  Wcllston,  O,  T.  Ja- 
cobs, Coalton,  W.  N.  Davis,  Jack- 
son. 

— ^J.  C.  York,  brother  of  Supt.  L. 
E.  York  of  Bamesville,  has  gone  to 
Columbia  College  for  this  year  and 
expects  to  graduate  next  June. 

— Supt.  F.  L.  Maris  of  Bethesda 
snd  his  six  teachers  begin  the  year 
with  bright  hopes.  Miss  Mary  R 
Smith  is  principal  of  the  high  school 
which  enrolls  32.  The  total  enroll- 
ment is  200.  Supt.  Maris  is  the  O. 
T.  R.  C.  Secretary  for  Belmont  Co. 
and  will  give  a'  good  account  of  his 
stewardship  when  Dr.  Bums 
"makes  up  his  jewels",  at  the  dose 
of  the  year. 

— The  Lancaster  high  school 
opened  September  loth  with  an  at- 
tendance of  217.  The  country  dis- 
tricts near  Lancaster  furnish  27  of 
this  number.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion has  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  $530  to  complete  the  chemical 
and  physical  laboratory.  As  this  de- 
partment was  already  in  possession 
of  several  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
apparatus  and  chemicals,  it  is  now 
a  very  suitable  place  to  carry  on 
this  work.  Mr.  L.  A.  Weinland  of 
Otterbein  is  in  charge. 

— Miss  Margaretta  Davis,  the 
Supervisor  of  Music  of  Pomeroy 
Schools  recently  resigned.  Miss 
Davis  in  the  past  four  years  has 
proven  herself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  proficient  and  skillful  of  mu- 
sical directors.  She  assisted  Dr.  S. 
S.  Myers  in  the  Summer  session  of 
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Miami  University  and  here  made 
for  herself  a  most  excellent  record. 

— Waid  C.  Ihle,  the  new  super- 
intendent of  Raqine  schools  re- 
ports an  increased  enrollment  in 
the  high  school  and  a  very  enthu- 
siastic senior  class. 

— Ohio  University  has  an  in- 
creased enrollment  over  last  year 
and  is  entering  upon  the  most  pros- 
perous year  of  its  existence.  The 
new  wing  of  the  State  Normal  Col- 
lege is  now  under  process  of  con- 
struction and  will  be  completed  this 
year. 

— Charles  P.  Alexander,  instruc- 
tor in  Science  in  the  Canton  high 
school  has  accepted  a  similar  posi- 
tion at  an  increased  salary  in  the 
Akron  schools. 

— Dr.  J.  J.  Burns  has  been  revel- 
ing in  the  delightful  weather  of 
September,  working  in  the  garden 
for  two  or  three  hours  and  then 
for  more  hours  in  the  bookshed  — 
all  the  while  wondering  if  some  be- 
nign influence  will  not  permeate  the 
counties  of  Hancock,  Hocking,  and 
Lorain  as  kindly  as  the  rain  and 
the  sunshine  to  cause  them  to  blos- 
som and  bear  fruit  for  the  Reading 
Circle  this  year. 

— Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, have  just  published,  in  their 
Riverside  Literature  Series,  Scott's 
"Quentin  Durward**  which  many 
of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  re- 
read in  this  new  form.  These 
books    are    models    of    excellence, 


substantially  bound  in  cloth  and  sell 
for  sixty  cents  prepaid. 

— ^As  the  mailing  list  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  Extension  Bulle- 
tin is  made  up  very  largely  of  the 
members  of  the  Reading  Circle  for 
last  year  it  will  be  necessary  for  all 
who  wish  to  receive  this  valuable 
publication  to  send  name  and  ad- 
dress to  Prof.  A.  B.  Graham,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus.  It  is 
sent  free  and  all  that  is  needed  is 
to  send  name  and  address  on  a 
postal.  Now  that  the  study  of  ag- 
riculture is  prominent  in  the  schools 
the  Extension  Bulletin  will  be 
found  especially  interesting. 

— Miss  Lulu  Clendenin  of  Al- 
bany who  has  been  active  in  Vin- 
ton Co.  affairs  is  teaching  this  year 
in  the  Athens  schools. 

— Supt.  N.  H.  Stull  of  De  Graff 
has  been  re-appointed  a  member  of 
the  board  of  examiners  for  the  full 
term  of  three  years.  His  first  term 
was  for  two  years,  a  sort  of  "trial 
bottle''  but  now  he  is  "just  what 
the  doctor  ordered."  Besides,  he's 
pleasant  to  take  and  does  you  good. 

— The  Simplified  Spelling  Board 
publishes  the  following  list  of  Ohio 
superintendents  who  favor  the  * 
movement:  John  E.  Morris,  Alli- 
ance, R.  P.  Clark,  Ashtabula,  J.  J. 
Bliss,  Bucyrus,  John  K.  Baxter, 
Canton,  A.  H.  Wicks,  Clyde,  J.  A. 
Shawan,  Columbus,  H.  E.  Conard, 
Gallipolis,  C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  Mans- 
field, Wm.  McK.  Vance,  Delaware, 
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A.  B.  Stoner,  Mt.  Gilead,  J.  D. 
Simkins,  Newark,  J.  C.  Oldt,  Put- 
in-Bay, F.  B.  Bryant,  Richwood,  E. 
M.  Van  Cleve,  Steubenville,  I.  N. 
Keyser,  Urbana,  N.  H.  Chaney, 
Youngstown,  E.  B.  Cox,  Xenia. 

— The  Columbiana  schools 
opened  September  4th,  with  Supt. 
W.  H.  Richardson  and  an  excellent 
corps  of  teachers  in  charge.  The 
attendance  is  larger  than  last  year 
and  the  high  school  shows  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  one-half  now  num- 
bering 60.  Miss  Linda  Snyder  be- 
gan her  23d  year  as  Principal  and 
to  see  her  at  work  you  might  think 
it  only  her  3d.  She  is  especially 
jubilant  this  year  on  account  of  the 
raising  of  the  school  to  first  grade 
and  addition  of  another  teacher  to 
the  corps.  Miss  Mary  Moore  of 
East  Palestine  is  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics and  Supt.  Richardson  is  re- 
veling in  the  Science  with  a  well 
equipped  new  laboratory  in  bpth 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  TJie 
school  sentiment  is  the  very  best 
and  the  people  take  great  interest 
and  pride  in  their  schools. 

— Geo.  P.  Williams  who  taught 
Enj^lish  history  in  Millersburg  Mil- 
itary Institute,  Ky..  last  year  has 
0  accepted  a  better  position  as  teacher 
of  agriculture  in  the  high  school 
at  W'aterford,   Penn. 

— The  officers  of  Tuscarawas  Co. 
are  as  follows :  President,  S^^pt.  W. 
K.  Reck.  Port  Washington ;  Vice- 
President,  J.  H.  Baker,  Sugar 
Creek :    Secretary,  Supt.  L.  E.  Ev- 


erett, Uhrichsville ;  Assistant  Sec- 
letary,  Supt.  H.  A.  Lind,  Stras- 
Lurg;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  Supt. 
Chas.  Barthelmeh,  Sugar  Creek; 
Ex.  Com.,  Miss  Augusta  Van 
Lehn,  Tuscarawas,  Supt.  F.  P^ 
Geiger,  Canal  Dover,  Supt.  J.  W. 
Jones,  Xewcomerstown. 

— Fred  Finsterwald,  a  prominent 
Ohio  University  student,  is  doing 
seventh  grade  work  this  year  at 
Hamden  Junction. 

— If  only  "Among  Country 
Schools,"  by  Supt.  O.  J.  Kem  of 
Winnebago  Co.,  111.,  and  published 
by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Columbus,  could 
have  a  wide  circulation  among 
teachers  and  pupils  conditions  in 
rural  communities  would  rapidly 
change.  It  is  the  best  book  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen. 

— The  Riley  Tp.  high  school  at 
Pandora  opened  with  95  in  attend- 
ance and  more  to  follow.  It  looks 
as  if  the  people  in  Putnam  Co.  be- 
lieve in  high  schools  if  they  are 
first-class. 

The  Coshocton  Co.  officers  are: 
President.  C.  E.  Maston,  Fresno; 
Secretary.  Miss  Marie  Hagans. 
Roscoe :  Ex.-Com.,  A.  C.  McDon- 
ald. Roscoe.  E.  C.  Welker,  Bird's 
Run,  Robt.  Dumermuth,  Coshoc- 
ton. 

— The  \'an  Wert  Educational 
Committee  for  the  county  fair  con- 
sists of  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  SupL 
D.  J.  (iunsett,  Supt.  Perry  Fosi- 
nauj^lit,  and  Miss  Maud  Engle. 
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— Miss  Sarah  Morley,  formerly 
a  teacher  in  Piqua  but  for  the  past 
five  years  in  the  Cleveland  schools, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  assistant  supervisor  of  penman- 
ship at  a  salary  of  $i,ooo. 

—Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett  of  Piqua 
presided  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  Lay  Association  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Conference  at  the  M.  E.  church 
at  Eaton  in  September  and  was 
honored  with  the  presidency  of  that 
body  for  the  year  1907. 

— Ohio  State  University  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  having  Faculty 
advisors  for  the  students  and  the 
plan  will  certainly  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  the  students  and  to 
the  University.  By  this  plan  each 
student  will  select  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  as  his  advisor  to  whom 
he  will  be  responsible  and  to  whom 
he  will  feel  free  to  go  for  counsel. 

— The  Kenton  board  of  educa- 
tion recently  elected  the  following 
new;  teachers:  Miss  Anna  Jones, 
Miss  Maud  Miller,  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Strong. 

— Miss  Edna  Cox  has  been  se- 
lected to  a  position  in  the  Delaware 
schools,  and  Misses  Fannie  Clark 
and  Helen  Murdock  placed  on  the 
list  of  supply  teachers. 

— The  Delphos  teaching  force 
now  numbers  twenty-five.  The  new 
teachers  in  the  high  school  are  Miss 
Inez  Baldwin  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
and  Miss  Katherine  Gress  of  Ohio 
State.      Principal    John    I.    Miller 


continues  to  direct  affairs  and  Miss 
Anna  Welch  is  in  change  of  the 
work  in  English. 

— The  Van  Wert  Co.  officers  are : 
President,  J.  F.  Distler;  Secretary, 
Miss  Lulu  Walkup;  Ex.-Com.  J. 
E.  Fast,  J.  A.  Grenlach,  C.  L.  Shaf- 
fer. 

— At  the  opening  of  the  year 
Supt.  J.  L.  Smith  of  the  O.  S.  &  S. 
O.  Home  sent  a  communication  to 
the  teachers  which  contains  sc^ne 
questions  that  all  teachers  in  all 
schools  would  do  well  tp  ponder. 
Here  are  two  of  them:  "Do  you 
strive  to  give  your  pupils  as  large 
a  measure  of  freedom  of  thought 
as  possible  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  free  citizenship,  or  is  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school  room  mainly  di- 
rected to  keeping  them  under  au- 
thority ?  ■ 

"When  your  pupils  leave  your 
charge,  will  the  memories  of  their 
association  with  you  be  ever  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  to  them,  and  will 
their  affection  for  their  teacher  be 
ever  fresh  in  their  minds  and 
hearts  ? 

— The  American  Book  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati have  published  the  Melodic 
Music  Series  by  Frederic  H.  Rip- 
ley and  Thomas  Tupper  of  New 
York.  This  new  four-book  cQurse 
presents  a  graded  collection  of 
choice  songs,  not  requiring  the  use 
of  charts.  The  books  clearly  out- 
line each  year's  work,  providing 
all  the  necessary  material,  so 
graded    and    explained    that     the 
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course  can  be  conducted  without 
difficulty  by  teachers  who  have  had 
but  little  experience  in  teaching 
music. 

— Prin.  H.  O.  Hannah  of  the 
Wauseon  high  school  resigned  in 
August  to  accept  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  Lakeside  and  Danbury 
Tp.  schools  and  is  now  hard  at  work 
and  happy  in  his  new  field.  With 
i6  teachers  and  about  450  pupils, 
he  has  several  items  of  business  in 
the  course  of  the  day. 

— Supt.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Simmer- 
mon  of  Pleasant  Ridge  spent  a  part 
of  vacation  at  the  Miami  Valley 
chatauqua  enjoying  the  feast  of 
good  things  furnished  by  Supt. 
Cromer. 

Autumn  is  here  again  — 
Banners  on  hill  and  plain 

Blazing  and  flying. 
Hail  to  the  amber  morn. 
Hail  to  the  heaped-up  corn, 
Hail  to  the  hunter's  horn, 

Swelling  and  dying. 

James  Russell  Lowell, 

— Prin.  B.  F.  Stanton  won 
golden  opinions  by  his  excellent 
work  in  the  Wayne  county  institute. 
His  work  seemed  to  please  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree  and  this  is 
no  doubt  a  prophecy  of  great  suc- 
cess in  the  institute  field. 

— The  high  school  at  Middletown 
opened  with  189  pupils  as  against 
121  a  year  ago.  Among  these  are 
42   tuition  pupils,  mostly  Boxwell 


graduates.  The  new  teachers  in 
the  high  school  are  Miss  Minnie 
Brown  of  Eaton  who  teaches  Eng- 
lish and  Ernest  Lampson  of  Rens- 
selaer, Ind.,  who  teaches  mathe- 
matics. 

. — Prin.  Lee  A.  Dollinger  of  the 
Sidney  high  school  is  more  than  a 
mere  teacher.  He  is  a  friend  of  the 
boys  and  girls  and  is  ever  alert  to 


LEE    A.    DOLLINGER^ 

minister  to  their  advancement.  He 
carries  a  notebook  and  in  this  he 
records  choice  bits  that  flit  about 
him  the  more  numerously  because 
of  the  presence  of  this  notebook. 
These  bits  he  uses  as  occasion  pre- 
sents itself  and  always  effectively. 
The  columns  of  the  Monthly  have 
often  been  enriched  with  these 
gems. 
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— C.  H.  Lake,  formerly  superin- 
tendent at  Alexandria,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  East  High 
School,  Columbus,  as  teacher  of 
Mathematics  and  science. 

— W.  A.  Baldwin  is  the  new 
teacher  of  Mathematics  and  mili- 
tary tactics  in  the  Chillicothe  high 
-school. 

— The  Middletown  board  of  ed- 
ucation has  adopted  plans  for  a 
new  high  school  building  to  cost 
.$66,000.  The  people  voted  $93,000 
for  grounds,  building  and  furnish- 
ings. 

"A  Text-Book  in  General  Zool- 
ogy" by  Linville  and  Kelly  in  an 
•elegant  illustration  of  high-class 
Tx)ok  making.  With  this  book  in 
his  hand  if  the  boy  fails  to  become 
interested  in  animal  life  he  must  be 
•quite  hopeless. 

— The  board  of  education  of 
Mingo  Junction  have  let  the  con- 
tract for  a  new  central  building  to 
cost,  without  the  furnishings,  the 
sum  of  $63,000.  This  is  a  decided 
step  in  advance  and  Supt.  Hawkins 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
bright  outlook  for  school  affairs. 

— The  Canal  Dover  board  of  ed- 
ucation spent  about  two  thousand 
dollars  in  vacation  for  sanitary  im- 
])rovements  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment. They  now  have  an  up-to- 
-date  chemical  laboratory  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  class  of 
thirty-six  pupils.  The  high  school 
is  first  grade  with  a  course  of  study 


that  has  a  spinal  column.  Supt. 
Geiger  knows  how  to  get  things 
done  well. 

— Erie  Co.  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Supt.  J.  C.  Seemanq, 
Vermillion ;  Secretary,  Miss  Luella 
Barram,  Huron;  Ex.-Com.,  Supt. 
J.  J.  Houser,  Castalia,  Supt.  C.  M. 
Davis,  Berlin  Heights,  Supt.  S.  M. 
Glenn,  Jr.,  Huron;  O.  T.  R.  C. 
Secretary,  Prin.  A.  L.  Irey,  Ver- 
million. 

— Butler  Co.,  officials  for  next 
year  are:  President,  Supt.  Barrel! 
Joyce,  Hamilton ;  Vice-President, 
Miss  Mary  Morris,  Sevenmile; 
Secretary,  Miss  Marie  D.  Falk, 
Hamilton ;  Ex.-Com.,  George  Ben- 
zing,  Hamilton,  Charles  Sager, 
Middletown,  J.  W.  Jones,  West 
Chester;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary, 
Ralph  Hueston,  Oxford. 

— Miss  Nellie  /Thompson  who 
has  been  teaching  in  the  primary 
department  of  the  Oak  Harbor 
schools  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  elected  to  a  similar  position  in 
the  schools  of  Bremerton,  Wash. 

— Miss  Gertrude  Alperman  of 
Wapakoneta,  a  graduate  of  the 
Ypsjianti  Normal  School,  has  been 
elected  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
schools  of  St.  Marys  and  SupL 
Hotchkiss  is  glad  to  have  this  de- 
partment added. 

— The  officers  of  Ottawa  Co.  for 
next  year  are:  President  Supt.  H. 
H.  Hoffman,  Oak  Harbor;  Secre- 
tary,   Prin.    Geo.    F.    Aschbacher. 
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Oak  Harbor;  Ex.-Com.,  Supt.  B. 
W.  Strohl,  Elmore  and  Supt.L.  C. 
Rupp,  Rocky  Ridge;  O.  T.  R.  C. 
Secretary,  R.  L.  Carter,  Elmore; 
Federation  Secretary,  L.  G.  Bit- 
linger,  Gypsum. 

— Supt.  J.  W.  Moore  of  Leeto- 
nia  has  been  reappointed  a  member 
of  the  board  of  county  examiners 
for  three  years.  He  is  altogether 
worthy. 

— The  teaching  force  of  Colum- 
biana for  this  year  is  as  follows: 
Supt.  W.  H.  Richardson  and 
Misses  L.  L.  Snyder,  Mollie  Buz- 
zard, Vallaise  Clark,  Mary  Moore, 
Lora  Gibson^  Grace  B.  Dundee, 
Hazel  Orcutt,  Hala  Rymer,  Grace 
Lappen. 

— Miss  Dora  M.  Donaldson  of 
Iowa  will  teach  English  in  the  Sid- 
ney high  school  this  year,  making 
eight  regular  teachers  in  the  high 
school.  Salaries  have  been  in- 
creased all  along  the  line  and  the 
teachers  begin  the  year's  work  full 
of  heart  and  hope. 

— Miss  Anna  Johnson  of  Worth- 
ington  has  charge  of  the  work  in 
music  in  the  Sidney  schools  this 
year. 

— But  few  teachers  in  Shelby 
county  receive  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars a  month  this  year,  whereas 
four  years  ago  many  received  only 
thirty-five  dollars.  Shelby  county 
is  coming  on  nicely. 

— John  Warwick  Mulford  was 
born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  September 


2,  1906,  and  on  that  date  weighed 
ten  and  one-half  pounds,  while  the 
weight  of  his  father,  J.  M.  Mul- 
ford was  about  four  tons.  The 
father,  by  the  way,  is  editor  of  The 
Coal  Age  and  since  September  2 
writes  with  a  pen  that  is  inspired. 

—The  Old  North-West  Leaflets 
is  a  new  and  promising  series  of 
documents  issued  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Chicago  History  Teach- 
ers' Association.  The  first  number 
is  by  Dr.  Edwin  Erie  Sparks  who 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  publi- 
cation. These  Leaflets  can  be  se- 
cured at  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  a 
hundred  net  by  addressing  Atkin- 
son, Mentzer  &  Grover,  Chicago  or 
Boston. 

— Milton  R.  Scott  of  Newark 
has  written  and  published  privately 
a  booklet  whose  title  is  "Essay  on 
Lincoln:  Was  he  an  Inspired 
Prophet?"  The  eight  chapters 
have  the  following  captions :  Intro- 
duction ;  Functions  of  the. Prophet ; 
Lincoln's  Statemanship ;  His  Mo- 
ral Teachings;  His  More  Direct 
Prophecies ;  His  Life  and  Charac- 
ter; His  Religious  Faith;  Lessons 
to  be  Learned  from  Lincoln's  Life. 
In  his  preface  he  says:  "If  the 
readers  of  this  essay  are  stimulated 
to  a  fuller  study  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
life  and  character  and  to  a  higher 
appreciation  of  his  genius  and 
worth  and  his  services  to  mankind 
—  and  if  in  addition  to  this  they 
are  filled  with  the  desire  to  emulate 
his  virtues  and  become  partakers  of 
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his  spirit  —  the  author  will  feel  that 
his  thought  and  labor  have  not 
been  in  vain."  Teachers,  especially, 
will  find  this  book  interesting  to 
supplement  history  and  as  a  means 
of  preparation  for  "Lincoln  Day." 

— Since  1873  the  following  su- 
perintendents have  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Barnesville  schools:  J.  M. 
Yamell,  H.  L.  Peck,  C.  S.  Richard- 
son, Arthur  Powell,  Joseph  Rea,  E. 
M.  Van  Cleve,  S.  H;  Layton,  C  .E. 
Shimp,  L.  E.  York.  The  present 
corps  contains  twenty-four  teachers 
as  follows :  Supt.  L.  E.  York,  Prin. 
A.  H  .Denbrock,  Mattie  O.  Yarnell, 
Emma  Laughlin,  Vema  Kennon, 
Harry  L.  Bland,  Margaret  Fulton, 
Jessie  Reed,  Mattie  Conard,  Lydia 
Hogue,  Nannie  Miller,  Adda  Bern- 
hard,  Stella  McConnell,  Mary  Hen- 
derson, Mary  Morton,  Dessie  Gal- 
loway, Flora  Wallace,  Campsie 
Bailey,  Ethel  McLane,  Georgia 
Gregg,  Laura  Chappell,  Lucy  Chap- 
pell,  Annie  Snyder,  Bessie  Snyder, 
Adda  Barnes. 

— The  Macmillan  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago have  recently  given  to  teach- 
ers of  English  another  valuable 
book  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Emer- 
son of  Cornell  entitled  "The  His- 
tory of  the  English  Language." 

— The  American  Book  Co.  are 
adding  constantly  to  their  modern 
language  books  and  already  they 
have  the  field  pretty  well  covered. 
The  latest  additions  are  the  follow- 
ing: Hugo's  Hernani,  70  cents; 
Francois'   edition   of   Labiche  and 


Martin's  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux,  30 
cents;  and  Healy's  edition  of 
Verne's  Les  Enfants  du  Capitaine 
Grant,  30  cents;  Rqedder's  Schil- 
ler's William  Tell,  70  cents ;  Swig- 
gett's  Storm's  im  Sonnenschein,  25 
cents. 

— Supt.  E.  B.  Cox  of  Xenia  de- 
voted his  vacation  to  the  practical 
affairs  of  life.  He  superintended 
extensive  repairs  in  the  school 
buildings  and  now  is  quite  expert 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  furn- 
aces, plumbing,  carpentry,  and  kin- 
dred branches. 

— Frank  Gilliland,  formerly  of 
Madison  county,  is  now  president 
of  the  Toledo  Commercial  College, 
and  his  address  is  319  Superior  St, 
Toledo.  We  wish  him  all  success 
m  his  new  field. 

— So  much  importance  attaches 
to  the  beautiful  "Adena,"  the  old 
homestead  of  Gov.  Worthington, 
that  we  are  glad  to  present  a  cut  of 
it  in  this  issue.  This  importance  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Ohio  build- 
ing at  the  Jamestown  exposition  is 
to  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  this 
building  and  Ohio  people  who  visit 
the  exposition  ought  to  be  informed 
as  to  what  and  where  "Adena,"  is. 
It  is  located  about  three  miles  west 
of  Chillicothe  and  a  more  pictur- 
esque spot  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
As  the  cut  shows,  it  is  a  fine  old 
place  and  is  altogether  worthy  the 
great  honor  bestowed  upon  it  in 
being  chosen  as  the  model  for  the 
Ohio  building. 
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— The  new  Wells  high  school  at 
Steubenville  opened  for  work  Sept. 
4th,  and  375  eager  boys  and  girls 
took  uo  their  abode  in  their  elegant 
new  home.  This  building  marks  a 
distinct  advance  in  school  affairs  in 
that  city  and  too  much  praise  can 
not  be  given  Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve 
for  his  tireless  efforts. 

—P.  L.  Clark,  editor  of  the 
Times-Citizen,  Urbana,  succeeds 
hjmself  on  the  board  of  county  ex- 
atniners  in  Champaign  Co.  W.  B. 
Crim  succeeds  Supt.  C.  C.  Kohl. 

J  — Miss  Olive  Woodward  of  Oak 
Harbor  has  been  promoted  to  the 
pj-in-cipalship  of  the  high  school  at 
Perty^burg  and  this  honor  is  most 
wlorthily  bestowed. 

— Thomas  Draper  is  the  new  su- 
l^erintendent  of  Rosewood  and  the 
:  schools  of  Adams  township,  Cham- 
paign county. 

— Miss  Adda  Hannon  has  been 

'  elected  to  a  position   in   the  high 

sihool  at  Berea  and  R.  L.  Carter  of 

'  Elliston  succeeds  her   in  the  high 

•  school  at  Elmore,  as  principal. 

■  — We  are  glad  to  reproduce  the 
fbllowing  from  the  Ohio  Farmer: 
Ilappy  is  the  man  who  has  found 
his  work,  and  lucky  is  the  public 
when  such  a  man  occupies  a  public 
position.  Ohio  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
in^^  such  a  man  in  charge  of  the 
state  library  at  Columbus.  For  the 
past  ten  years  Mr.  C.  B.  Galbreath 
has  been  more  than  filling  that 
place.      Under    his    administration 


the  library  has  grown  and  extended 
its  work  into  wider  fields  than  have 
ever  been  attempted  before.    One 
of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
state  library  is  the  promulgation  of 
the    traveling    library,    which    has 
been   of   such   great   assistance   to 
farmers'   reading  circles,   granges, 
reading  clubs  in  small  towps,  etc. 
Those  who  attended  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  at   Columbus,   last  fall,   will 
doubtless  recall  the  spendid  exhibit 
of  the  traveling  library.    These  "li- 
braries" consist  of  collections  of  the 
very  best  books  upon  whatever  sub- 
jects the  club  may  specify,  or  of  the 
latest   and   best  fiction,   etc.      The 
books    arc    packed    in    convenient 
cases  for  transportation  and  may  be 
•  kept  for  eight  months.    There  is  no 
expense  attached  except  the  cost  of 
transportation.    During  one  month 
there   were   over .  900  of  these   li- 
braries out.    Mr.  Galbreath  and  his 
assistants  will  be  glad  to  ajiswer 
any  question   concerning  this    sys- 
tem.    Aside  from  being  a  very  effi- 
cient and  very  valuable  man  in  his 
executive  capacity,   Mr.   Galbreath 
is  a  deep  student,  of  broad  mind^ 
courteous  and  obliging.    During  his 
administration  the  office  has  been 
free   from   politics.     The   librarian 
has  devoted  himself  to  his  work  to 
such  good  effect  that  on  occasions 
when    in    previous   administrations 
attempts  have  been  made  to  replace 
him  with  a  political  worker,  news- 
papers  of  both   parties    have    pro- 
tested  in   strong  terms.      He    is  a 
good  man  and  with  his  successful 
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experience  in  the  work  of  the  state 
library,  should  most  certainly  be  re- 
tained. 

— Our  science  friends  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  American 
Book  Co.  have  published  "Half 
Hours  with  Fishes,  Reptiles  and 
Birds"  by  Charles  Frederick  Hold- 
er. This  book  sells  at  60  cents  and 
will  be  found  an  excellent  aid  to  all 
biological  studies. 

— Prin.  D.  W.  Matlack  of  Steu- 
benville  has  been  secretary  of  the 
O.  T.  R.  C.  for  twelve  years  and 
has  done  a  noble  service  in  this 
good  cause.  His  recent  re-election 
shows  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  teachers  of  Jefferson 
county. 

— Dr.  E.  E.  Sparks,  Dr.  John  L. 
Lowes,  Supt.  D.  C.  Bryant,  and 
Prof.  A.  B.  Graham  were  the  in- 
structors in  the  Champaign  Co.  in- 
stitute. The  music  was  conducted 
by  Marcellus  Maxwell  and  Miss 
Marcella  Maxwell.  The  new  of- 
ficers are:  President,  Supt.  C.  D. 
Conover,  Kingcreek ;  Secretary, 
Prin.  J.  C.  Neer,  Urbana;  Ex.- 
Com.,  Supt.  D.  C.  Bryant,  St  Paris ; 
O  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  Miss  Kate 
Gries,  Mechanicsl^urg. 

— Lawrence  Co.  elected  the  fol- 
lowing: President,  John  B.  Grif- 
fith, Rock  Camp;  Secretary,  Miss 
Mabel  Marks,  Proctorville ;  Ex.- 
Com.,  R.  G.  Russell,  Ironton,  Miss 
Cora  D.  Burton,  Aid,  V.  F.  Dillon, 
Proctorville;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secre- 
tary, John  B.  Griffith. 


— Ginn  &  Co.  have  recently  pub- 
lished "An  Elementary  Study  of 
Chemistry"  by  Prof.  William  Mo- 
Pherson  and  Prof.  William  E.  Hen- 
derson, both  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. This  book  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  it  will  spring  into 
great  popularity  at  once. 

—Supt.  W.  T.  Morgan  of  the 
Twin  township,  Ross  Co.  schools 
has  issued  a  manual  which  will 
prove  a  great  convenience  to  all 
who  are  connected  with  the  schools 
as  it  is  full  of  the  right  sort  of  in- 
formation. 

— During  the  past  five  years  the 
schools  of  Elyria  have  made  great 
progress  under  Supt.  W.  R.  Com- 
ings. The  enrollment  has  gone 
from  1,521  to  1998,  and  in  the  high 
school  from  302  to  397.  Last  year 
there  were  about  100  graduates  of 
the  high  school  in  college.  The 
foreign  tuition  account  has  in- 
creased from  $1,261  to  $3,350. 
Many  internal  improvements  have 
been  added,  such  as  scientific  appa- 
ratus, stereopticon,  lunch  rooms, 
manual  training,  physical  culture, 
reading  tables,  training  for  teach- 
ers, literary  club,  and  now  Supt. 
Comings  is  advocating  the  opening 
of  a  night  school.  This  is  a  noble 
record  and  shows  that  Supt.  Com- 
ings is  cultivating  his  field  with  in- 
telligence and  perseverance. 

— The  Reading  Circle  Secretary 
of  Shelby  county  is  F.  J.  Urich  of 
Loramie.   as   usual.     He   is   indis- 
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pcnsable  to  the  cause  over  in  that 
section. 

— A  recent  issue  of  the  Graphic 
of  St.  Marys  has  this  to  say :  There 
is  no  town  or  city  of  equal  propor- 
tions in  the  country  which  has  bet- 
ter public  schools  than  St.  Marys. 
Never  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
tjown  have  we  had  more  competent, 
more  zealous,  or  more  enthusiastic 
superintendent  than  we  now  have 
in  the  person  of  Elmer  A.  Hotch- 
kiss.  We  never  knew  an  educator 
that  was  more  thoroughly  wedded 
to  his  work  than  Mr.  Hotchkiss. 
He  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
work.  He  is  constantly  studying 
new  ideas,  and  he  keeps  thoroughly 
abreast  of  all  the  advanced  steps  in 
the  system  of  education.  No  better 
disciplinarian  can  be  found  any- 
where, and  he  is  the  head  of  the  St. 
Marys  schools  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
name.  The  superintendent  is  sur- 
rounded with  an  excellent  corps  of 
teachers,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  school  year  which  shall  be 
ushered  in  next  Monday  will  be  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  in  results  that 
has  ever  been  known  in  this  city. 
The  teachers  share  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  superintendent,  and  with  the 
people  equally  as  enthusiastic  in 
their  support  of  the  superintendent 
and  teachers  the  St.  Marys  public 
schools  will  continue  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  list. 

— Supt.  J.  W.  Jones  of  Newcom- 
erstown  reports  twenty-one  teach- 
ers this  year.     The  new  teachers 


this  year  are  Misses  Beatrice  Gibb, 
Charlotte  Hosick,  Luretta  Milligan 
and  Carrie  Dougherty.  Supt 
Jones  was  elected  to  membership 
on  the  executive  committee  at  the 
recent  institute. 

— Miss  Katherine  Fulton  of 
Bamesville,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  seventh  grade  teacher  in  the 
Lorain  schools. 

—Supt.  Orville  Crist  of  Tippe- 
canoe City  recently  issued  a  new 
manual  which  reflects  credit  upon 
all  who  had  to  do  with  its  publica- 
tion. The  first  class  to  graduate 
was  in  1878  and-the  total  number  of 
graduates  is  170.  Among  these  we 
notice  Mrs.  B.  U.  Rannels,  Cleve- 
land, and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hotchkiss,  SL 
Marys. 

— Miss  Mary  Wilgus  of  the  Xe- 
nia  high  school  and  a  lady  friend 
have  a  very  unique  way  of  taking 
treatment  for  health.  They  have 
ten  acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of 
Xenia  which  they  cultivate  in  fruits 
and  vegetables.  This  year  they 
had  two  acres  of  asparagus,  two 
and  a  half  acres  of  strawberries, 
one-third  of  an  acre  of  dew-berries, 
and  two  acres  in  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries. Among  the  trees  they  have 
raspberries  and  potatoes.  After 
they  harvest  the  potatoes  they  plant 
spinach.  They  took  four  premiums 
on  their  apples  at  the  fair.  Besides 
all  this  they  have  good  health  and 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Prof.  A. 
B.  Graham  will  please  make  a  note 
of  this  experience. 
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— The  new  high  school  building 
at  Barnesville  was  dedicated  Sept. 
3  and  the  occasion  was  fittingly  cel- 


ered  by  A.  B.  Ruff  of  Canal  Dover. 
The  flag  and  Bibles  were  accepted 
for  the  board  of  education  by  Supt. 


ebrated.    The  features  were  a  pa-     L.  E.  York  in  an  address  that  was 
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lade,  public  exercises,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  a  new  flag  which,  together 
with  nine  Bibles,  was  presented  by 
Council  No.  190  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M. 
The   principal   address    was   deliv- 


replete  with  good  educational  senti- 
ment and  numerous  touches  of  elo- 
quence. The  new  music  teacher 
Harry  L.  Bland  had  excellent  mu- 
sic prepared  for  the  occasion.    The 
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building  is  first-class  in  every  re- 
spect and  its  very  presence  will  in- 
spire the  community  to  higher  and 
better  things  for  the  schools. 

— The  next  meetings  of  the  North 
Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Associat- 
ion will  be  held  in  Akron,  begin- 
ning the  evening  of  October  19, 
and  continuing  through  Saturday, 
October  20.  Among  the  speakers 
are  H.  M.  Schutt,  of  Canton;  D. 
J.  Boone,  of  Lorain ;  W.  E.  Hicks, 
Assistant  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cleve- 
land ;  and  President  Rowlinson,  of 
Hiram  College. 

— The  Central  Ohio  Association 
will  meet  at  Indianapolis  Nov.  9 
and  10.  The  railroads  will  make 
special  rates.  A  fine  program  is  be- 
ing prepared  which  w^ill  be  sent 
out  soon. 

— All  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  literature  would  do  well 
to  get  Long's  American  Poems,  and 
Smiley's  American  Literature,  both 
published  by  the  American  Book 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  The  former  sells 
at  90  cents  and  the  latter  at  60  cts. 

— Summit  Co.  elected  as  follows : 
President,  Miss  Agnes  Watkins, 
Akron ;  Secretary-treasurer,  Miss 
Blanche  S.  Stall,  Barberton;  Ex.- 
Com..  (tco.  ;M.  Korns,  Barberton, 
H.  O.  I5olich,  Cuyahoga  Falls.  W. 
G.  Sccsc,  Inland :  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec- 
retary, C.  H.  Swigart,  Barberton. 

— The  Shelby  Co.  officers  are: 
President,  II.  G.  Princehouse,  Sid- 
ney;    Secretary,  ^^iss  Edna  Gart- 


ley,  Sidney ;  Ex.  Com.,  G.  E. 
Sturm,  Sidney,' H.  R.  McVay,  Sid- 
ney, J  .F.  Flinn,  Houston. 

— The  officers  of  Fayette  Go. 
are:  President  H.  P.  Svvinehart, 
Bloomingburg ;  Secretary,  Miss 
Edna  Thompson,  Washington  C. 
H. ;  Ex.  Com.  A.  L.  Murry,  A.  E. 
Henkel,  O.  P.  Cockerill,  all  of 
Washington  C.  H.;  O.  T.  R.  C. 
Secretary,  A.  L.  Murry,  Washing- 
ton C.  H. 

— The  American  Book  Company, 
Cincinnati,  have  recently  added  sev- 
eral notable  books  in  the  w^ay  of 
supplementary  reading.  Among  the 
most  interesting  are  Baldwin's  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  for  Children,  Bald- 
win's Nine  Choice  Poems,  Bald- 
win's Thirty  More  Famous  Stories 
Retold,  Baldwin's  Golden  Fleece, 
Turpin's  The  Rose  Primer,  Fox's 
The  Indian  Primer,  Baker's  The 
Action  Primer,Van  Bergen's  Story 
of  Russia,  and  Button's  Fishing 
and  Hunting  and  In  Field  and  Pas- 
ture .In  the  main  these  titles  sug- 
gest the  general  character  of  the 
liooks,  but  they  must  really  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  They  make  one 
wish  to  be  back  in  the  days  of 
childhood. 

— Prin.  W.  H.  Maurer  of  Steu- 
!)enville  has  been  appointed  to  mem- 
bership on  the  board  of  county  ex- 
aminers. 

— A.  H.  Denbrock  of  Orrville 
has  been  elected  to  the  principal- 
ship  in  the  high  school  at  Bames- 
ville. 
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— The  new  teachers  in  Alliance 
this  year  are  the  following :  Charles 
E.  Sax,  Principal  No.  2  Building; 
Arthur  Carr,  teacher  in  high 
school,  Miss  Marion  E.  Wiet  ,third 
grade,  Miss  Helen  Lower,  third 
grade,  Miss  Jennie  Miller,  first 
grade. 


OHIO  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  TO  AID  SAN 
FRANCISCO'S  SCHOOLS.   B     B 

When  the  news  of  the  great  ca- 
lamity that  befell  San  Francisco  last 
April  was  flashed  across  our  coun- 
try, every  state,  city  and  village, 
every  church,  fraternal  order  and 
social  organization,  in  fact  every 
citizen  throughout  the  land,  became 
active  in  the  united  effort  to  hasten 
the  sending  of  all  possible  means  of 
immediate  relief  to  the  suffering 
and  terror  stricken  people  of  thSft 
city.  With  the  promptness  of  ac- 
tion characteristic  of  the  American 
people,  the  immediate  necessities  for 
the  comfort  and  temporary  relief 
of  homeless  thousands  were  pro- 
vided. This  action  of  the  citizens 
of  our  country  last  April  was  not 
merely  an  outburst  of  a  sympathetic 
impulse.  The  work  has  continued 
from  the  date  of  the  city's  ruin  to 
the  present  time.  Men  of  all  trades 
and  professions  are  now  sending  to 
workmen  of  their  respective  crafts 
more  permanent  and  substantial  aid 
in  the  form  of  implements  to  take 
the  place  of  those  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  and  the  fire  wnich  fol- 
lowed. 


At  the  opening  of  the  school  year, 
the  school  children  of  Ohio,  no  less 
sympathetic  and  generous  than  their 
parents,  appreciating  the  fact  that 
the  school  buildings  of  that  great 
city  have  been  ruined,  will  be  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
their  mite  to  aid  in  replacing  them. 

To  this  end,  I  feel  justified  in  ap- 
pealing to  boards  of  education  and 
superintendents  throughout  the 
state,  to  give  the  pupils  in  all  of 
the  public  schools  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  voluntary  contribution  to 
a  fund  which  is  to  be  used  in  erect- 
ing and  equipping  in  San  Francisco 
a  fine  school  building  to  be  known 
as  the  Ohio  Building.  If  plans  are 
perfected  for  such  voluntary  assis- 
tance to  be  forwarded,  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  announcement  of 
these  plans  is  made  to  the  pupils 
early  in  the  school  year  just  entered 
upon,  it  is  believed  that  the  more 
than  800,000  children  enrolled  in  the 
schools  will  be  glad,  at  the  Thanks- 
giving season,  to  send  to  the  school 
children  of  San  Francisco  at  least 
$80,000  for  the  purpose  mentioned 
above. 

It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  have 
the,  contributions  made  by  the  va- 
rious schools  of  the  state,  placed  in 
a  depository  which  will  be  selected 
by  this  department,  and  at  Thanks- 
giving time  sent  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  board  of  education  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. If  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  county  seat  in  each 
countv  in  the  state,  under  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  board  of  education  he 
serves,  will  arrange  for  a  depository 
for  the  contributions  made  by  the 
schools  of  his  county,  either  with 
a  local  bank  or  with  the  treasurer 
of  the  county,  the  amount  collected 
in  each  county  may  be  forwarded 
to  this  office,  from  which  a  receipt, 
indorsed  by  the  bank  in  this  city 
selected  for  the  depository  of  the 
amount  collected  throughout  the 
state,  will  be  returned. 

A  few  schools  in  the  state  made 
a  contribution  direct  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  San  Francisco 
schools,  before  the  close  of  the  last 
school  year.  The  schools  that  re- 
sponded to  this  call  last  spring  are 
not  urged  to  make  a  second  contri- 
bution, but  the  superintendent  of 
such  schools  is  requested  to  report 
to  this  office  the  amount  forwarded 
•at  that  time.  It  is  desired  to  know 
what  amount,  in  all,  is  sent  to  San 
Francisco  by  the  schools,  that  the 
pupils  throughout  the  state,  may 
ascertain  whether  ,'that  dJty  shall 
have  an  "Ohio  Building."  It  is 
hoped  that  the  total  amount  collec- 
ted for  this  purpose  may  equal  at 
least  ten  cents  for  each  pupil  en- 
rolled in  the  state.  *  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  pupils  should  be  giveji  an 
opportunity  to  assist  in  this  work, 
which  is  not  a  charity  but  a  neigh- 
borly kindness. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  sup- 
plementing the  fund  by  adding  to 
it  the  proceeds  of  any  entertainment 
the  schools  may  determine  to  pre- 
sent.   What  is  especially  desired  is 


that  sufficient  funds  be  raised  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
building  of  which  the  school  child- 
ren in  San  Francisco  and  in  Ohio 
may  justly  feel  proud. 

Trusting  that  this,  appeal  may  be 
given  an  immediate  and  a  hearty 
response  by  the  schools  of  our  state,, 
I  remain. 

Very  respectfully, 

Edmund  A.  Jones, 
State  School  Commissioner. 


UNIFOKM  QUESTIONS  FOK  SEP- 
TEMBEK. 

GEOGRAPHY, 

1.  How  is  latitude  measured?  What 
points  on  the  earth's  surface  have  the 
same  latitude?  2.  Locate  the  principal 
forest  regions  of  North  America.  What 
woods  do  we  import  from  India  and  the 
West  Indies?  For  what  purposes  are 
these  woods  used?  3.  Why  do  so  few 
large  rivers  flow  from  our  continent  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean?  4.  About  how 
many  miles  of  railroads  are  there  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time? 
Trace  the  railroad  route  by  which  yon 
would  travel  in  f^oing  from  the  county 
seat  of  the  county  in  which  you  live 
either  to  New  York  or  Washington,  D. 
C;  to  San  Francisco.  5.  Bound  Vene- 
zuela, describe  its  drainage  system  and 
locate  its  capital  city.  6.  Why  is  the 
climate  of  a  large  part  of  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  unhealthful?  7.  What  states 
occupy  the  Balkan  peninsula?  What  are 
the  chief,  industries  and  products  of  this 
peninsula?  8.  What  change  has  re- 
cently taken  place  in  the  government  of 
Norway  and  Sweden?  9.  Account  for 
the  rapid  growth  of  Duluth,  Minn.; 
Guthrie,  Okla.  10.  What  and  where  is 
each  of  the .  following :  Great  Bear,  Sa- 
ble, Oakland,  Welland,  Shasta? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Mention  three  sources  of  impuri- 
ties found  in  the  air?  What  are  some 
tests  of  bad  air?  2.  Draw  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  heart,  indicating  its  cavities, 
valves  and  the  blood  vessels  entering 
and  leaving  it.  3.  Name  the  constitu- 
ents of  air  exhaled  in  respiration.  Which 
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arc  poisonous?  Where,  in  the  circula- 
tion, are  these  impurities  gathered  up? 
4.  Why  are  muscles  arranged  in  pairs? 
Define  the  following  terms:  unstriated, 
involuntary,  tendon.  5.  Distinguish  be- 
tween sensor  and  motor  nerves;  spinal 
and  cranial  nerves.  6.  What  advantage 
is  obtained  by  having  the  socket  of  the 
shoulder  joint  shallow?  Draw  a  figure 
and  explain  what  kind  of  a  lever  is  rep- 
resented when  we  raise  the  body  on  the 
toes.  7.  Name  five  fluids  concerned  in 
the  digestion  of  food.  Explain  the  im- 
portance of  the  portal  vein.  8.  Describe 
the  location  ana  use  of  the  small  bones 
of  the  ear.  9.  Make  a  list  of  the  com- 
mon diseases  of  which  there  is  danger 
of  transmision  in  the  school  room.  10. 
What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
stomach?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
"true  stimulant?"     Why,  or  why  not? 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Who  was  America's  first  great 
poet  of  nature?  Mention  at  least  two 
of  his  poems  which  show  this  love  of 
nature.  2.  Who  was  Noah  Webster? 
Daniel  Webster?  What  did  each  con- 
tribute to  our  literature?  3.  Name  the 
distinctive  characteristics  and  at  least 
three  writers  of  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod of  American  literature.  4.  Show 
that  Lowell  was  at  once  critic,  poet  and 
essayist  5.  Mention  fivt  of  the  world's 
most  famous  biographies:  three  of  its 
most  famous  autobiographies.  6.  What 
is  folk  lore?  How  might  folk  songs  and 
stories  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  school?  7.  Tell  what  you 
can  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  of  English 
literature.  8.  Why  is  Cooper  often 
called  the  *!Scott  of  America?"  9. 
Discuss  the  nature  of  the  writings  of 
any  two  of  the  following:  John  God- 
frey, Saxe,  Louise  May  Alcott,  Bayard 
Taylor,  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland.  (  10. 
Locate  each  of  the  following  quotations : 

a.  "All  the  world's  a  stage 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players." 

b.  "The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of 

power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth 
e'er  gave, 
Await  alike,  the  inevitable  hour: 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
grave." 

c.  "Life  is  real !    Life  is  earnest  I 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal." 


i.  "The   evil    that   men    do    lives   after 
them ; 
The  good   is  oft  interred  with  their 
bones." 
^.  "To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature 
holds 
Communion   with   her   visible   forms, 
she  speaks  a  various  language." 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  IN- 
CLUDING CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  two  nations  undertook  the 
settlement  of  the  Connecticut  river  val- 
ley? Mention  a  fort  or  coloney  estab- 
lished by  each.  Tell  something  of  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  Connecti- 
cut constitution.  2.  Explain  definitely 
what  connection  each  of  the  following 
had  with  the  early  financial  history  of 
our  country:  Robert  Morris;  Alexan- 
der Hamilton.  3.  In  whose  administra- 
tion were  the  Embargo  and  Non-Inter- 
course Acts  passed?  Why  were  they 
Sassed  and  what  was  their  effect?  4. 
fention  one  chief  cause  of  each  of  the 
following  wars:  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution; the  War  of  1812;  Wars  with 
the  Barbary  States ;  the  French  and  In- 
dian Wars ;  the  Spanish- American  War. 
5.  In  Ohio,  locate  Fort  Miami,  tell  by 
what  nation  it  ^as  built  and  for  what 
purpose.  6.  What  territory  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  Mexico  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Mexican  War?  How  did 
the  question  of  slavery  come  up  in  con- 
nection with  this  war  and  with  what  re- 
sult? 7.  State  the  manner  of  obtaining 
office,  the  length  of  term  of  office,  and 
one  chief  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  Adjutant  General  of 
Ohio.  8.  What  service  did  John  Paul 
Jones  render  to  this  country?  What  re- 
cent event  has  served  to  recall  this  ser- 
vice? 9.  Who  were  the  candidates  and 
what  was  the  chief  issue  of  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1896?  10.  What  con- 
nection has  each  of  the  following  with 
Ohio  history:  Anthony  Wayne;  John 
H.  Morgan? 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Give  the  etymology  and  an  ac- 
ceptable definition  of  the  word  peda- 
gogy. 2.  What  powers  of  the  mind  are 
most  active  in  the  early  years  of  school 
life?  In  the  later  years  of  school  life?" 
Accordingly,  should  primary  teaching  be 
chiefly  objective  or  subjective?  3.  Il- 
lustrate the  principle  of  self-activity  i» 
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pensable  to  the  cause  over  in  that 
section. 

— A  recent  issue  of  the  Graphic 
of  St.  Marys  has  this  to  say :  There 
is  no  town  or  city  of  equal  propor- 
tions in  the  country  which  has  bet- 
ter public  schools  than  St.  Marys. 
Never  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
^own  have  we  had  more  competent, 
more  zealous,  or  more  enthusiastic 
superintendent  than  we  now  have 
in  the  person  of  Elmer  A.  Hotch- 
kiss.  We  never  knew  an  educator 
that  was  more  thoroughly  wedded 
to  his  work  than  Mr.  Hotchkiss. 
He  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
work.  He  is  constantly  studying 
new  ideas,  and  he  keeps  thoroughly 
abreast  of  all  the  advanced  steps  in 
the  system  of  education.  No  better 
disciplinarian  can  be  found  any- 
where, and  he  is  the  head  of  the  St. 
Marys  schools  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
name.  The  superintendent  is  sur- 
rounded with  an  excellent  corps  of 
teachers,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  school  year  which  shall  be 
ushered  in  next  Monday  will  be  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  in  results  that 
has  ever  been  known  in  this  city. 
The  teachers  share  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  superintendent,  and  with  the 
people  equally  as  enthusiastic  in 
their  support  of  the  superintendent 
and  teachers  the  St.  Marys  public 
schools  will  continue  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  list. 

— Supt.  J.  W.  Jones  of  Newcom- 
erstown  reports  twenty-one  teach- 
ers this  year.     The  new  teachers 


this  year  are  Misses  Beatrice  Gibb, 
Charlotte  Hosick,  Luretta  Milligan 
and  Carrie  Dougherty.  Supt. 
Jones  was  elected  to  membership 
on  the  executive  committee  at  the 
recent  institute. 

— Miss  Katherine  Fulton  of 
Bamesville,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  seventh  grade  teacher  in  the 
Lorain  schools. 

— Supt.  Orville  Crist  of  Tippe- 
canoe City  recently  issued  a  new 
manual  which  reflects  credit  upon 
all  who  had  to  do  with  its  publica- 
tion. The  first  class  to  graduate 
was  in  1878  and*the  total  number  of 
graduates  is  170.  Among  these  we 
notice  Mrs.  B.  U.  Rannels,  Qeve- 
land,  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hotchkiss,  St. 
Marys. 

— Miss  Mary  Wilg^s  of  the  Xe- 
nia  high  school  and  a  lady  friend 
have  a  very  unique  way  of  taking 
treatment  for  health.  They  have 
ten  acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of 
Xenia  which  they  cultivate  in  fruits 
and  vegetables.  This  year  they 
had  two  acres  of  asparagus,  two 
and  a  half  acres  of  strawberries, 
one-third  of  an  acre  of  dew-berries, 
and  two  acres  in  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries. Among  the  trees  they  have 
raspberries  and  potatoes.  After 
they  harvest  the  potatoes  they  plant 
spinach.  They  took  four  premiums 
on  their  apples  at  the  fair.  Besides 
all  this  they  have  good  health  and 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Prof.  A. 
B.  Graham  will  please  make  a  note 
of  this  experience. 
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building  is  first-class  in  every  re- 
spect and  its  very  presence  will  in- 
spire the  community  to  higher  and 
better  things  for  the  schools. 

— The  next  meetings  of  the  North 
Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Associat- 
ion will  be  held  in  Akron,  begin- 
ning the  evening  of  October  19, 
and  continuing  through  Saturday, 
October  20.  Among  the  speakers 
are  H.  M.  Schutt,  of  Canton;  D. 
J.  Boone,  of  Lorain ;  W.  E.  Hicks, 
Assistant  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cleve- 
land; and  President  Rowlinson,  of 
Hiram  College. 

— The  Central  Ohio  Association 
will  meet  at  Indianapolis  Nov.  9 
and  10.  The  railroads  will  make 
special  rates.  A  fine  program  is  be- 
ing prepared  which  w^ill  be  sent 
out  soon. 

— All  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  literature  would  do  well 
to  get  Long's  American  Poems,  and 
Smiley's  American  Literature,  both 
published  by  the  American  Book 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  The  former  sells 
at  90  cents  and  the  latter  at  60  cts. 

— Summit  Co.  elected  as  follows : 
President,  Miss  Agnes  Watkins, 
Akron :  Secretary-treasurer,  Miss 
l]lanche  S.  Stall,  Barberton ;  Ex.- 
Com.,  (leo.  M.  Korns,  Barberton, 
H.  O.  Bolich,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  W. 
G.  Secsc,  Inland ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec- 
retary, C.  II.  Swigart,  Barberton. 

— The  Shelby  Co.  officers  are: 
President.  H.  G.  Princchouse,  Sid- 
ney;    Secretary,  Miss  Edna  Gart- 


ley,  Sidney;  Ex.  Com.,  G.  E. 
Sturm,  Sidney,.  H.  R.  McVay,  Sid- 
ney, J  .F.  Flinn,  Houston. 

—The  officers  of  Fayette  Go. 
are:  President  H.  P.  Swinehart, 
Bloomingburg ;  Secretary,  Miss 
Edna  Thompson,  Washington  C. 
H. ;  Ex.  Com.  A.  L.  Murry,  A.  E. 
Henkel,  O.  P.  Cockerill,  all  of 
Washington  C.  H.;  O.  T.  R.  C. 
Secretary,  A.  L.  Murry,  Washing- 
ton C.  H. 

— The  American  Book  Company, 
Cincinnati,  have  recently  added  sev- 
eral notable  books  in  the  way  of 
supplementary  reading.  Among  the 
most  interesting  are  Baldwin's  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  for  Children,  Bald- 
win's Nine  Choice  Poems,  Bald- 
win's Thirty  More  Famous  Stories 
Retold,  Baldwin's  Golden  Fleece, 
Turpin's  The  Rose  Primer,  Fox's 
The  Indian  Primer,  Baker's  The 
Action  Primer,Van  Bergen's  Story 
of  Russia,  and  Button's  Fishing 
and  Hunting  and  In  Field  and  Pas- 
ture .In  the  main  these  titles  sug- 
gest the  general  character  of  the 
books,  but  they  must  really  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  They  make  one 
wish  to  be  back  in  the  days  of 
childhood. 

— Prin.  W.  H.  Maurer  of  Steu- 
ben vi  lie  has  been  appointed  to  mem- 
bership on  the  board  of  county  ex- 
aminers. 

— A.  H.  Denbrock  of  Orrville 
has  been  elected  to  the  principal- 
ship  in  the  high  school  at  Bames- 
ville. 
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— The  new  teachers  in  Alliance 
this  year  are  the  following :  Charles 
E.  Sax,  Principal  No.  2  Building; 
Arthur  Carr,  teacher  in  high 
school,  Miss  Marion  E.  Wiet  ,third 
grade,  Miss  Helen  Lower,  third 
grade,  Miss  Jennie  Miller,  first 
grade. 


OHIO  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  TO  AID  SAN 
FRANCISCO'S  SCHOOLS.   B    B 

When  the  news  of  the  great  ca- 
lamity that  befell  San  Francisco  last 
April  was  flashed  across  our  coun- 
try, every  state,  city  and  village, 
every  church,  fraternal  order  and 
social  organization,  in  fact  every 
citizen  throughout  the  land,  became 
active  in  the  united  effort  to  hasten 
the  sending  of  all  possible  means  of 
immediate  relief  to  the  suffering 
and  terror  stricken  people  of  thsft 
city.  With  the  promptness  of  ac- 
tion characteristic  of  the  American 
people,  the  immediate  necessities  for 
the  comfort  and  temporary  relief 
of  homeless  thousands  were  pro- 
vided. This  action  of  the  citizens 
of  our  country  last  April  was  not 
merely  an  outburst  of  a  sympathetic 
impulse.  The  work  has  continued 
from  the  date  of  the  city's  ruin  to 
the  present  time.  Men  of  all  trades 
and  professions  are  now  sending  to 
workmen  of  their  respective  crafts 
more  permanent  and  substantial  aid 
in  the  form  of  implements  to  take 
the  place  of  those  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  and  the  fire  wnich  fol- 
lowed. 


At  the  opening  of  the  school  year, 
the  school  children  of  Ohio,  no  less 
sympathetic  and  generous  than  their 
parents,  appreciating  the  fact  that 
the  school  buildings  of  that  great 
city  have  been  ruined,  will  be  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
their  mite  to  aid  in  replacing  them. 

To  this  end,  I  feel  justified  in  ap- 
pealing to  boards  of  education  and 
superintendents  throughout  the 
state,  to  give  the  pupils  in  all  of 
the  public  schools  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  voluntary  contribution  to 
a  fund  which  is  to  be  used  in  erect- 
ing and  equipping  in  San  Francisco 
a  fine  school  building  to  be  known 
as  the  Ohio  Building.  If  plans  are 
perfected  for  such  voluntary  assis- 
tance to  be  forwarded,  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  announcement  of 
these  plans  is  made  to  the  pupils 
early  in  the  school  year  just  entered 
upon,  it  is  believed  that  the  more 
than  800,000  children  enrolled  in  the 
schools  will  be  glad,  at  the  Thanks- 
giving season,  to  send  to  the  school 
children  of  San  Francisco  at  least 
$80,000  for  the  purpose  mentioned 
above. 

It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  have 
the,  contributions  made  by  the  va- 
rious schools  of  the  state,  placed  in 
a  depository  which  will  be  selected 
by  this  department,  and  at  Thanks- 
giving time  sent  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  board  of  education  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. If  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  county  seat  in  each 
county  in  the  state,  under  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  board  of  education  he 
serves,  will  arrange  for  a  depository 
for  the  contributions  made  by  the 
schools  of  his  county,  either  with 
a  local  bank  or  with  the  treasurer 
of  the  county,  the  amount  collected 
in  each  county  may  be  forwarded 
to  this  office,  from  which  a  receipt, 
indorsed  by  the  bank  in  this  city 
selected  for  the  depository  of  the 
amount  collected  throughout  the 
state,  will  be  returned. 

A  few  schools  in  the  state  made 
a  contribution  direct  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  San  Francisco 
schools,  before  the  close  of  the  last 
school  year.  The  schools  that  re- 
sponded to  this  call  last  spring  are 
not  urged  to  make  a  second  contri- 
bution, but  the  superintendent  of 
such  schools  is  requested  to  report 
to  this  office  the  amount  forwarded 
•at  that  time.  It  is  desired  to  know 
what  amount,  in  all,  is  sent  to  San 
Francisco  by  the  schools,  that  the 
pupils  throughout  the  state  may 
asceiftain  whether  'that  cJty  shall 
have  an  "Ohio  Building."  It  is 
hoped  that  the  total  amount  collec- 
ted for  this  purpose  may  equal  at 
least  ten  cents  for  each  pupil  en- 
rolled in  the  state.  '  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  pupils  should  be  giveji  an 
opportunity  to  assist  in  this  work, 
which  is  not  a  charity  but  a  neigh- 
borly kindness. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  sup- 
plementing the  fund  by  adding  to 
it  the  proceeds  of  any  entertainment 
the  schools  may  determine  to  pre- 
sent.   What  is  especially  desired  is 


that  sufficient  funds  be  raised  ta 
provide  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
building  of  which  the  school  child- 
ren in  San  Francisco  and  in  Ohio 
may  justly  feel  proud. 

Trusting  that  this,  appeal  may  be 
given  an  immediate  and  a  hearty 
response  by  the  schools  of  our  state,. 
I  remain. 

Very  respectfully, 

Edmund  A.  Jones, 
State  School  Commissioner. 


UNIFOKM  QUESTIONS  FOK  SEP- 
TEMSEK. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  How  is  latitude  measured?  What 
points  on  the  earth's  surface  have  the 
same  latitude?  2.  Locate  the  pnnapal 
forest  regions  of  North  America.  What 
woods  do  wc  import  from  India  and  the 
West  Indies?  For  what  purposes  are 
these  woods  used?  3.  Why  do  so  few 
large  rivers  flow  from  our  continent  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean?"  4.  About ^  how 
many  miles  of  railroads  are  there  in  the 
United  Sutes  at  the  present  time? 
Trace  the  railroad  route  by  which  yon 
would  travel  in  going  from  the  county 
seat  of  the  county  in  which  you  live 
either  to  New  York  or  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  to  San  Francisco.  5.  Bound  Vene- 
zuela, describe  its  drainage  system  and 
locate  its  capital  city.  6.  Why  is  the 
climate  of  a  large  part  of  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  unhealthful?  7.  What  states 
occupy  the  Balkan  peninsula?  What  are 
the  chief,  industries  and  products  of  this 
peninsula?  8.  What  change  has  re- 
cently taken  place  in  the  government  of 
Norway  and  Sweden?  9.  Account  for 
the  rapid  growth  of  Duluth,  Minn.; 
Guthrie,  Okla.  10.  What  and  where  is 
each  of  the  following:  Great  Bear,  Sa- 
ble, Oakland,  Welland,  Shasta? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Mention  three  sources  of  impuri- 
ties found  in  the  air?  What  are  some 
tests  of  bad  air?  2.  Draw  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  heart,  indicating  its  cavities, 
valves  and  the  blood  vessels  entering 
and  leaving  it.  3.  Name  the  constitu- 
ents of  air  exhaled  in  respiration.  Whi<A 
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— The  new  Wells  high  school  at 
Steubenville  opened  for  work  Sept. 
4th,  and  375  eager  boys  and  girls 
took  uo  their  abode  in  their  elegant 
new  home.  This  building  marks  a 
distinct  advance  in  school  affairs  in 
tHat  city  and  too  much  praise  can 
not  be  given  Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve 
for  his  tireless  efforts. 

—P.  L.  Clark,  editor  of  the 
Times-Citizen,  Urbana,  succeeds 
hjmself  on  the  board  of  county  ex- 
aininers  in  Champaign  Co.  W.  B. 
Crim  succeeds  Supt.  C.  C.  Kohl. 

J  — Miss  Olive  Woodward  of  Oak 
Hart)or  has  been  promoted  to  the 
pHncipalship  of  the  high  school  at 
Perty3burg  and  this  honor  is  most 
Worthily  bestowed. 

— Thomas  Draper  is  the  new"  su- 
perintendent of  Rosewocki  and  the 
:  schools  of  Adamis  township,  Cham- 
paign county. 

— Miss  Adda  Hannon  has  been 

elected  to  a  position   in  the  high 

school  at  Berea  and  R.  L.  Carter  of 

'  Elliston  succeeds  her  in  the  high 

school  at  Elmore,  as  principal. 

— We  are  glad  to  reproduce  the 
f611owing  from  the  Ohio  Farmer: 
Happy  is  the  man  who  has  found 
his  work,  and  lucky  is  the  public 
when  such  a  man  occupies  a  public 
position.  Ohio  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing such  a  man  in  charge  of  the 
state  library  at  Columbus.  For  the 
past  ten  years  Mr.  C.  B.  Galbreath 
has  been  more  than  filling  that 
place.      Under    his    administration 


the  library  has  grown  and  extended 
its  work  into  wider  fields  than  have 
ever  been  attempted  before.  One 
of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
state  library  is  the  promulgation  of 
the  traveling  library,  which  has 
been  of  such  great  assistance  to 
farmers'  reading  circles,  granges, 
reading  clubs  in  small  towns,  etc. 
Those  who  attended  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  at  Columbus,  last  fall,  will 
doubtless  recall  the  spendid  exhibit 
of  the  traveling  library.  These  "li- 
braries" consist  of  collections  of  the 
very  best  books  upon  whatever  sub- 
jects the  club  may  specify,  or  of  the 
latest  and  best  fiction,  etc.  The 
books  are  packed  in  convenient 
cases  for  transportation  and  may  be 
kept  for  eight  months.  There  is  no 
expense  attached  except  the  cost  of 
transportation.  During  one  month 
there  were  over .  900  of  these  li- 
braries out.  Mr.  Galbreath  and  his 
assistants  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  question  concerning  this  sys- 
tem. Aside  from  being  a  very  effi- 
cient and  very  valuable  man  in  his 
executive  capacity,  Mr.  Galbreath 
is  a  deep  student,  of  broad  mind, 
courteous  and  obliging.  During  his 
administration  the  office  has  been 
free  from  politics.  The  librarian 
has  devoted  himself  to  his  work  to 
such  good  effect  that  on  occasions 
when  in  previous  administrations 
attempts  have  been  made  to  replace 
him  with  a  political  worker,  news- 
papers of  both  parties  have  pro- 
tested in  strong  terms.  He  is  a 
good  man  and  with  his  successful 
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experience  in  the  work  of  the  state 
library,  should  most  certainly  be  re- 
tained. 

— Our  science  friends  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  American 
Book  Co.  have  published  "/Half 
Hours  w;ith  Fishes,  Reptiles  and 
Birds"  by  Charles  Frederick  Hold- 
er. This  book  sells  at  60  cents  and 
will  be  found  an  excellent  aid  to  all 
biological  studies. 

— Prin.  D.  W.  Matlack  of  Steu- 
benville  has  been  secretary  of  the 
O.  T.  R.  C.  for  twelve  years  and 
has  done  a  noble  service  in  this 
good  cause.  His  recent  re-election 
shows  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  teachers  of  Jefferson 
county. 

— ^Dr.  E.  E.  Sparks,  Dr.  John  L. 
Lowes,  Supt.  D.  C.  Bryant,  and 
Prof.  A.  B.  Graham  were  the  in- 
structors in  the  Champaign  Co.  in- 
stitute. The  music  was  conducted 
by  Marcellus  Alaxwell  and  Miss 
Marcella  Maxwell.  The  new  of- 
ficers are:  President,  Supt.  C.  D. 
Conover,  Kingcreek ;  Secretary, 
Prin.  J.  C.  Neer,  Urbana;  Ex.- 
Com.,  Supt.  D.  C.  Bryant,  St  Paris ; 
O  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  Miss  Kate 
Gries,  Mechanicsburg. 

— Lawrence  Co.  elected  the  fol- 
lowing: President,  John  B.  Grif- 
fith, Rock  Camp;  Secretary,  Miss 
Mabel  Marks,  Proctorville ;  Ex.- 
Com.,  R.  G.  Russell,  Irontqn,  Miss 
Cora  D.  Burton,  Aid,  V.  F.  Dillon, 
Proctorville ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secre- 
tary, John  B.  Griffith. 


— Ginn  &  Co.  have  recently  pub- 
lished "An  Elementary  Study  of 
Chemistry"  by  Prof.  William  Mo- 
Pherson  and  Prof.  William  E.  Hen- 
derson, both  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. This  book  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  it  will  spring  into 
great  popularity  at  once. 

—Supt.  W.  T.  Morgan  of  the 
Twin  township,  Ross  Co.  schools 
has  issued  a  manual  which  will 
prove  a  great  convenience  to  all 
who  are  connected  with  the  schools 
as  it  is  full  of  the  right  sort  of  in- 
formation. 

— During  the  past  five  years  the 
schools  of  Elyria  have  made  great 
progress  under  Supt.  W.  R.  Com- 
ings. The  enrollment  has  gone 
from  1,521  to  1998,  and  in  the  high 
school  from  302  to  397.  Last  year 
there  were  about  100  graduates  of 
the  high  school  in  college.  The 
foreign  tuition  account  has  in- 
creased from  $1,261  to  $3,350. 
Many  internal  improvements  have 
been  added,  such  as  scientific  appa- 
ratus, stereopticon,  lunch  rooms, 
manual  training,  physical  culture, 
reading  tables,  training  for  teach- 
ers, literary  club,  and  now  Supt. 
Comings  is  advocating  the  opening 
of  a  night  school.  This  is  a  noble 
record  and  shows  that  Supt.  Com- 
ings is  cultivating  his  field  with  in- 
telligence and  perseverance. 

— The  Reading  Circle  Secretary 
of  Shelby  county  is  F.  J.  Urich  of 
Loramie,   as   usual.     He  is   indis- 
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pensable  to  the  cause  over  in  that 
section. 

— A  recent  issue  of  the  Graphic 
of  St.  Marys  has  this  to  say :  There 
is  no  town  or  city  of  equal  propor- 
tions in  the  country  which  has  bet- 
ter public  schools  than  St.  Marys. 
Never  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
^own  have  we  had  more  competent, 
more  zealous,  or  more  enthusiastic 
superintendent  than  we  now  have 
in  the  person  of  Elmer  A.  Hotch- 
kiss.  We  never  knew  an  educator 
that  was  more  thoroughly  wedded 
to  his  work  than  Mr.  Hotchkiss. 
He  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
work.  He  is  constantly  studying 
^lew  ideas,  and  he  keeps  thoroughly 
abreast  of  all  the  advanced  steps  in 
the  system  of  education.  No  better 
disciplinarian  can  be  found  any- 
where, and  he  is  the  head  of  the  St. 
Marys  schools  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
name.  The  superintendent  is  sur- 
rounded with  an  excellent  corps  of 
teachers,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  school  year  which  shall  be 
ushered  in  next  Monday  will  be  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  in  results  that 
has  ever  been  known  in  this  city. 
The  teachers  share  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  superintendent,  and  with  the 
people  equally  as  enthusiastic  in 
their  support  of  the  superintendent 
and  teachers  the  St.  Marys  public 
schools  will  continue  to  Stand  at 
the  head  of  the  list. 

— Supt,  J.  W.  Jones  of  Newcom- 
erstown  reports  twenty-one  teach- 
ers this  year.     The  new  teachers 


this  year  are  Misses  Beatrice  Gibb, 
Charlotte  Hosick,  Luretta  Milligan 
and  Carrie  Dougherty.  Supt. 
Jones  was  elected  to  membership 
on  the  executive  committee  at  the 
recent  institute. 

— Miss  Katherine  Fulton  of 
Bamesville,  has  accepted  a  posi* 
tion  as  seventh  grade  teacher  in  the 
Lorain  schools. 

—Supt.  Orville  Crist  of  Tippe- 
canoe City  recently  issued  a  new 
manual  which  reflects  credit  upon 
all  who  had  to  do  with  its  publica- 
tion. The  first  class  to  graduate 
was  in  1878  and-the  total  number  of 
graduates  is  170.  Among  these  we 
notice  Mrs.  B.  U.  Rannels,  Qeve- 
land,  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hotchkiss,  St. 
Marys. 

— Miss  Mary  Wilgus  of  the  Xe- 
nia  high  school  and  a  lady  friend 
have  a  very  unique  way  of  taking 
treatment  for  health.  They  have 
ten  acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of 
Xenia  which  they  cultivate  in  fruits 
and  vegetables.  This  year  they 
had  two  acres  of  asparagus,  two 
and  a  half  acres  of  strawberries, 
one-third  of  an  acre  of  dew-berries, 
and  two  acres  in  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries. Among  the  trees  they  have 
raspberries  and  potatoes.  After 
they  harvest  the  potatoes  they  plant 
spinach.  They  took  four  premiums 
on  their  apples  at  the  fair.  Besides 
all  this  they  have  good  health  and 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Prof.  A. 
B.  Graham  will  please  make  a  note 
of  this  experience. 
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— The  new  high  school  building 
at  Barnesville  was  dedicated  Sept. 
3  and  the  occasion  was  fittingly  cel- 
ebrated.    The  features  were  a  pa- 


ered  by  A.  B.  Ruff  of  Canal  Dover. 
The  flag  and  Bibles  were  accepted 
for  the  board  of  education  by  Supt. 
L.  E.  York  in  an  address  that  was 


lade,  public  exercises,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  a  new  flag  which,  together 
with  nine  Bibles,  was  presented  by 
Council  No.  190  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M. 
The   principal   address   was   deliv- 


replete  with  good  educational  senti- 
ment and  numerous  touches  of  elo- 
quence. The  new  music  teacher 
Harry  L.  Bland  had  excellent  mu^ 
sic  prepared  for  the  occasion.    The 
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building  is  first-class  in  every  re- 
spect and  its  very  presence  will  in- 
spire the  community  to  higher  and 
better  things  for  the  schools. 

— The  next  meeting  of  the  North 
Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Associat- 
ion will  be  held  in  Akron,  begin- 
ning the  evening  of  October  19, 
and  continuing  through  Saturday, 
October  20.  Among  the  speakers 
are  H.  M.  Schutt,  of  Canton;  D. 
J.  Boone,  of  Lorain ;  W.  E.  Hicks, 
Assistant  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cleve- 
.land ;  and  President  Rowlinson,  of 
Hiram  College. 

— The  Central  Ohio  Association 
will  meet  at  Indianapolis  Nov.  9 
and  10.  The  railroads  will  make 
special  rates.  A  fine  program  is  be- 
ing prepared  which  w'ill  be  sent 
out  soon. 

— All  who  are  interested  in.  the 
subject  of  literature  would  do  well 
to  get  Long's  American  Poems,  and 
Smiley's  American  Literature,  both 
published  by  the  American  Book 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  The  former  sells 
at  90  cents  and  the  latter  at  60  cts. 

— Summit  Co.  elected  as  follows : 
President,  Miss  Agnes  Watkins, 
Akron ;  Secretary-treasurer,  Miss 
Blanche  S.  Stall,  Barberton:  Ex.- 
Com..  Geo.  M.  Korns,  Barberton, 
H.  O.  Bolich,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  W. 
G.  Seese,  Inland;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Sec- 
retary, C.  II.  Swigart,  Barberton. 

— The  Shelby  Co.  officers  are: 
President,  H.  G.  Princehouse,  Sid- 
ney;    Secretary,  Miss  Edna  Gart- 


ley,  Sidney;  Ex.  Com.,  G.  E. 
Sturm,  Sidney,-  H.  R.  McVay,  Sid- 
ney, J  .F.  Flinn,  Houston. 

— The  officers  of  Fayette  Go. 
are:  President  H.  P.  Swinehart, 
Bloomingburg;  Secretary,  Miss 
Edna  Thompson,  Washington  C. 
H. ;  Ex.  Com.  A.  L.  Murry,  A.  E. 
Henkel,  O.  P.  Cockerill,  all  of 
Washington  C.  H.;  O.  T.  R.  C. 
Secretary,  A.  L.  Murry,  Washing- 
ton C.  H. 

— The  American  Book  Company, 
Cincinnati,  have  recently  added  sev- 
eral notable  books  in  the  way  of 
supplementary  reading.  Among  the 
most  interesting  are  Baldwin's  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  for  Children,  Bald- 
win's Nine  Choice  Poems,  Bald- 
win's Thirty  More  Famous  Stories 
Retold,  Baldwin's  Golden  Fleece, 
Turpin's  The  Rose  Primer,  Fox's 
The  Indian  Primer,  Baker's  The 
Action  Primer,Van  Bergen's  Story 
of  Russia,  and  Dutton's  Fishing 
and  Hunting  and  In  Field  and  Pas- 
ture .In  the  main  these  titles  sug- 
gest the  general  character  of  the 
books,  but  they  must  really  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  They  make  one 
wish  to  be  back  in  the  days  of 
childhood. 

— Prin.  W.  H.  Maurer  of  Steu- 
benville  has  been  appointed  to  mem- 
bership on  the  board  of  county  ex- 
aminers. 

— A.  H.  Denbrock  of  Orrville 
has  been  elected  to  the  principal- 
ship  in  the  high  school  at  Barnes- 
ville. 
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— The  new  teachers  in  Alliance 
this  year  are  the  following :  Charles 
E.  Sax,  Principal  No.  2  Building; 
Arthur  Carr,  teacher  in  high 
school,  Miss  Marion  E.  Wiet  ,third 
grade,  Miss  Helen  Lower,  third 
grade.  Miss  Jennie  Miller,  first 
grade. 


OHIO  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  TO  AID  SAN 
FRANCISCO'S  SCHOOLS.   B    ■ 

When  the  news  of  the  great  ca- 
lamity that  befell  San  Francisco  last 
April  was  flashed  across  our  coun- 
try, every  state,  city  and  village, 
every  church,  fraternal  order  and 
social  organization,  in  fact  every 
citizen  throughout  the  land,  became 
active  in  the  united  effort  to  hasten 
the  sending  of  all  possible  means  of 
immediate  relief  to  the  suffering 
and  terror  stricken  people  of  thSft 
city.  With  the  promptness  of  ac- 
tion characteristic  of  the  American 
people,  the  immediate  necessities  for 
the  comfort  and  temporary  relief 
of  homeless  thousands  were  pro- 
vided. This  action  of  the  citizens 
of  our  country  last  April  was  not 
merely  an  outburst  of  a  sympathetic 
impulse.  The  work  has  continued 
from  the  date  of  the  city's  ruin  to 
the  present  time.  Men  of  all  trades 
and  professions  are  now  sending  to 
workmen  of  their  respective  crafts 
more  permanent  and  substantial  aid 
in  the  form  of  implements  to  take 
the  place  of  those  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  and  the  fire  wnich  fol- 
lowed. 


At  the  opening  of  the  school  year, 
the  school  children  of  Ohio,  no  less 
sympathetic  and  generous  than  their 
parents,  appreciating  the  fact  that 
the  school  buildings  of  that  great 
city  have  been  ruined,  will  be  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
their  mite  to  aid  in  replacing  them. 

To  this  end,  I  feel  justified  in  ap- 
pealing to  boards  of  education  and 
superintendents  throughout  the 
state,  to  give  the  pupils  in  all  of 
the  public  schools  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  voluntary  contribution  to 
a  fund  which  is  to  be  used  in  erect- 
ing and  equipping  in  San  Francisco 
a  fine  school  building  to  be  known 
as  the  Ohio  Building.  If  plans  are 
perfected  for  such  voluntary  assis- 
tance to  be  forwarded,  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  announcement  of 
these  plans  is  made  to  the  pupils 
early  in  the  school  year  just  entered 
upon,  it  is  believed  that  the  more 
than  800,000  children  enrolled  in  the 
schools  will  be  glad,  at  the  Thanks- 
giving season,  to  send  to  the  school 
children  of  San  Francisco  at  least 
$80,000  for  the  purpose  mentioned 
above. 

It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  have 
the,  contributions  made  by  the  va- 
rious schools  of  the  state,  placed  in 
a  depository  which  will  be  selected 
by  this  department,  and  at  Thanks- 
giving time  sent  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  board  of  education  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. If  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  county  seat  in  each 
county  in  the  state,  under  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  board  of  education  he 
serves,  will  arrange  for  a  depository 
for  the  contributions  made  by  the 
schools  of  his  county,  either  with 
a  local  bank  or  with  the  treasurer 
of  the  county,  the  amount  collected 
in  each  county  may  be  forwarded 
to  this  office,  from  which  a  receipt, 
indorsed  by  the  bank  in  this  city 
selected  for  the  depository  of  the 
amount  collected  throughout  the 
state,  will  be  returned. 

A  few  schools  in  the  state  made 
a  contribution  direct  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  San  Francisco 
schools,  before  the  close  of  the  last 
school  year.  The  schools  that  re- 
sponded to  this  call  last  spring  are 
not  urged  to  make  a  second  contri- 
bution, but  the  superintendent  of 
such  schools  is  requested  to  report 
to  this  office  the  amount  forwarded 
•at  that  time.  It  is  desired  to  know 
what  amount,  in  all,  is  sent  to  San 
Francisco  by  the  schools,  that  the 
pupils  throughout  the  state,  may 
ascertain  whether  ,'that  <a!ty  shall 
have  an  "Ohio  Building."  It  is 
hoped  that  the  total  amount  collec- 
ted for  this  purpose  may  equal  at 
least  ten  cents  for  each  pupil  en- 
rolled in  the  state.  *  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  pupils  should  be  give^^  an 
opportunity  to  assist  in  this  work, 
which  is  not  a  charity  but  a  neigh- 
borly kindness. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  sup- 
plementing the  fund  by  adding  to 
it  the  proceeds  of  any  entertainment 
the  schools  may  determine  to  pre- 
sent.   What  is  especially  desired  is 


that  sufficient  funds  be  raised  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
building  of  which  the  school  child- 
ren in  San  Francisco  and  in  Ohio 
may  justly  feel  proud. 

Trusting  that  this,  appeal  may  be 
given  an  immediate  and  a  hearty 
response  by  the  schools  of  our  state,. 
I  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

Edmund  A.  Jones, 
State  School  Commissioner. 


UmFOmi  QUESTIONS  FOR  SCP- 
TCMBER. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1,  How  is  latitude  measured?  What 
points  on  the  earth's  surface  have  the 
same  latitude?  2.  Locate  the  principal 
forest  regions  of  North  America.  What 
woods  do  we  import  from  India  and  the 
West  Indies?  For  what  purposes  are 
these  woods  used?  3.  Why  do  so  few 
large  rivers  flow  from  our  continent  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean?'  4.  About  how 
many  miles  of  railroads  are  there  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time? 
Trace  the  railroad  route  by  which  yott 
would  travel  in  ffoing  from  the  county 
seat  of  the  county  in  which  you  live 
either  to  New  York  or  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  to  San  Francisco.  5.  Bound  Vene- 
zuela, describe  its  drainage  system  and 
locate  its  capital  city.  6.  Why  is  the 
climate  of  a  large  part  of  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  unhealthful?  7.  What  states 
occupy  the  Balkan  peninsula?  What  arc 
the  chief,  industries  and  products  of  this 
peninsula?  8.  What  change  has  re- 
cently taken  place  in  the  government  of 
Norway  and  Sweden?  9.  Account  for 
the  rapid  growth  of  Duluth,  Minn. ; 
Guthrie,  Okla.  10.  What  and  where  is^ 
each  of  the ,  following :  Great  Bear,  Sa- 
ble, Oakland,  Welland,  Shasta? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Mention  three  sources  of  impuri- 
ties found  in  the  air?  What  are  some 
tests  of  bad  air?  2.  Draw  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  heart,  indicating  its  cavities, 
valves  and  the  blood  vessels  entering^ 
and  leaving  it.  3.  Name  the  constitu- 
ents of  air  exhaled  in  respiration.  Which 
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arc  poisonous?  Where,  in  the  circula- 
tion, are  these  impurities  gathered  up? 
4.  Why  are  muscles  arranged  in  pairs? 
Define  the  following  terms:  unstriated, 
involuntary,  tendOn.  5.  Distinguish  be- 
tween sensor  and  motor  nerves;  spinal 
and  cranial  nerves.  6.  What  advantage 
is  obtained  by  having  the  socket  of  the 
shoulder  joint  shallow?  Draw  a  figure 
and  explain  what  kind  of  a  lever  is  rep- 
resented when  we  raise  the  body  on  the 
toes.  7.  Name  five  fluids  concerned  in 
the  digestion  of  food.  Explain  the  im- 
portance of  the  portal  vein.  8.  Describe 
the  location  and  use  of  the  small  bones 
of  the  ear.  9.  Make  a  list  of  the  com- 
mon diseases  of  which  there  is  danger 
of  transmision  in  the  school  room.  10. 
What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
stomach?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
"true  stimulant?"     Why,  or  why  not? 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Who  was  America's  first  great 
poet  of  nature?  Mention  at  least  two 
of  his  poems  which  show  this  love  of 
nature.  2,  Who  was  Noah  Webster? 
Daniel  Webster?  What  did  each  con- 
tribute to  our  literature?  3.  Name  the 
distinctive  characteristics  and  at  least 
three  writers  of  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod of  American  literature.  4.  Show 
that  Lowell  was  at  once  critic,  poet  and 
essayist.  5.  Mention  five  of  the  world's 
most  famous  biographies:  three  of  its 
most  famous  autobiographies.  6.  What 
is  folk  lore?  How  might  folk  songs  and 
stories  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  school?  7.  Tell  what  you 
can  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  of  English 
literature.  8.  Why  is  Cooper  often 
called  the  'IScott  of  America?"  9. 
Discuss  the  nature  of  the  writings  of 
any  two  of  the  following:  John  God- 
frey, Saxe,  Louise  May  Alcott,  Bayard 
Taylor,  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland.  (  10. 
Locate  each  of  the  following  quotations : 

a.  "All  the  world's  a  stage 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players." 

b,  "The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of 

power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth- 
e'er  gave, 
Await  alike,  the  inevitable  hour: 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
grave." 
4:.  "Life  is  real  I    Life  is  earnest ! 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal." 


d.  "The   evil    that   men    do    lives    after 

them ; 
The  good   is  oft  interred  with  their 
bones." 

e.  "To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature 

holds 
Communion   with   her   visible   forms, 
she  speaks  a  various  language." 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  IN- 
CLUDING CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  two  nations  undertook  the 
settlement  of  the  Connecticut  river  val- 
ley? Mention  a  fort  or  coloney  estab- 
lished by  each.  Tell  something  of  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  Connecti- 
cut constitution.  2,  Explain  definitely 
what  connection  each  of  the  following 
had  with  the  early  financial  history  of 
our  country:  Robert  Morris;  Alexan- 
der Hamilton.  8.  In  whose  administra- 
tion were  the  Embargo  and  Non-Inter- 
course Acts  passed?  Why  were  they 
passed  and  what  was  their  effect?  4. 
Mention  one  chief  cause  of  each  of  the 
following  wars:  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution; the  War  of  1812;  Wars  with 
the  Barbary  States ;  the  French  and  In- 
dian Wars;  the  Spanish- American  War. 
5.  In  Ohio,  locate  Fort  Miami,  tell  by 
what  nation  it  ^as  built  and  for  what 
purpose.  6.  What  territory  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  Mexico  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Mexican  War?  How  did 
the  question  of  slavery  come  up  in  con- 
nection with  this  war  and  with  what  re- 
sult? 7.  State  the  manner  of  obtaining 
office,  the  length  of  term  of  office,  and 
one  chief  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  Adjutant  General  of 
Ohio.  8.  What  service  did  John  Paul 
Jones  render  to  this  country?  What  re- 
cent event  has  served  to  recall  this  ser- 
vice? 9.  Who  were  the  candidates  and 
what  was  the  chief  issue  of  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1896?  10.  What  con- 
nection has  each  of  the  following  with 
Ohio  history:  Anthony  Wayne;  John 
H.  Morgan? 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Give  the  etymology  and  an  ac- 
ceptable definition  of  the  word  peda- 
gogy. 2.  What  powers  of  the  mind  arc 
most  active  in  the  early  years  of  school 
life?  In  the  later  years  of  school  life?" 
Accordingly,  should  primary  teaching  be 
chiefly  objective  or  subjective?  3.  Il- 
lustrate the  principle  of  self-activity  i» 
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education.  4.  How  do  you  distinguish 
sensation  fro;ii  perception?  5.  Define 
the  inductive  and  deductive  methods  of 
reasoning.  6.  What  are  the  "industrial 
branches?"  What  share  of  attention  do 
you  believe  they  should  receive  in  the 
curriculum' of  a  g?aded  school?  7.  What 
should  be  the  true  object  of  all  punish- 
ment? 8.  Mention  at  least  two  import- 
ant results  to  be  secured  by  written 
work  in  any  branch  of  study.  9.  How 
are  school  board  members  chosen  in 
Ohio?  What  persons  are  eligible  for 
this  office?  10.  Mention  three  books 
on  education  (one  of  them  upon  the 
history  of  education)  with  which  you 
think  a  teacher  should  be  familiar,  and 
give  your  reasons. 

GRAMMAR. 

1  And  while  in  life's  late  afternoon, 

2  Where  cool  and  long  the  shadows 

grow, 

3  I  walk  to  meet  the  night  that  soon 

4  Shall  shape  and  shadow  overflow, 

5  I  cannot  feel  that  thou  art  far, 

6  Since  near  at  hand  tjie  angels  are; 

7  And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar, 

8  Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting  stand, 

9  And,  white  against  the  evening  star, 
10  The     welcome     of     thy     beckoning 

hand  ?  — Whittier. 

Note  —  The  first  six  questions  refer 
to  the  selection  given  above. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  following  con- 
nectives, write  the  clause  that  each  in- 
troduces and  the  word  with  which  it 
connects  that  clause:  while  (1); 
where  (2)  :  that  (3)  ;  since  (6)  ;  when 
(7).  2.  Name  and  classify  all  objective 
elements.  3.  Select  two  principal 
clauses.  4.  Give  the  syntax  of  one  in- 
finitive: one  participle.  5.  Name  a!\ 
of  the  conjunctive  adverbs.  Classify  all 
other  adverbs  accordiing  to  meaning.  6. 
Parse  shall  see  (8)  ;  stand  (8)  ;  against 
(9).  7.  Name  three  different  uses  of 
the  nominative  case  and  ilkistrate  each 
by  an  original  sentence.  8.  Write  a 
sentence  containing:  a  A  verb  in  the 
progressive  form :  b  A  copulative  con- 
junction: c  A  descriptive  adjective  used 
as  a  noun ;  d  A  clause  in  apposition 
with  a  noun :  e  A  passive  infinitive  as 
the  subject  of  a  finite  verb. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Distinguish  in  meaning  between 
authorized    and    authentic;     wary    and 


cautious;  proclamation  and  announce- 
ment. 2.  Indicate  the  correct  pronunci- 
ation of  the  following  words:  granary, 
isolate,  carbine,  Roosevelt,  manor.  3. 
Give  the  etymology  of  any  two  words 
from  the  following  list:  habit,  educate, 
chauffer,  interfere,  conduct.  4.  Give  a 
homonym  for  each  of  the  following 
words:  nay,  wrote,  indict,  pride,  vile, 
pole,  limb,  course,  feign,  grip.  5.  W^ritc 
the  following:  complacency,  ardor,  an- 
tique, rulable,  aggrandize,  ceremonial, 
ammonia,  entomb,  affiliate,  tenement, 
cycle,  deterred,  bridging,  intercede,  pas- 
sionate, decisive,  tympanum,  college,  col- 
league, axiom,  tryst,  willful,  zigzag, 
saucy,  indelible,  propagate,  rueful, 
rhomboid,  hysterics,   immerse. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  a  reciprocal  of  a  fraction? 
Illustrate.  Multiply  the  reciprocal  off 
by  the  reciprocal  of  5.  Ans.  3/10.  2. 
What  is  the  ratio  of  a  pound  avoirdu- 
pois to  a  pound  troy?  What  is  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  a  long  ton  to  a  short  ton  ? 
Ans.  (1)  175:144.  (2)  26:28.  3.  Take 
2  cubes,  each  measuring  8  inches  on  a 
side;  from  one  cut  a  cylinder;  from 
the  other  a  sphere.  Find  the  cubic  con- 
tenst  of  each.  (1)  '402.1248  cu.  in.  (2) 
268.0832  cu.  in.  4.  Find  the  cost  at 
$16.00  per  M.  of  V/2''  lumber  for  a 
board  walk  5'  wide,  which  incloses  a 
rectangular  grass  plat  60'  by  30'.  Ans. 
$24.00.  5.  The  merchant  from  whom 
the  lumber  for  the  walk  in  the  previous 
question  was  purchased,  paid  but  $14,80 
per  M.  What  was  his  per  cent  of  gain 
on  the  sale?  Ans.  8  4/37%.  tS.  An 
agent  charged  2^<^  commission  and  $48 
traveling  expenses  for  selling  grain ;  for 
what  sum  was  the  grain  sold,  if  he  sent 
his  principal  $1,560.20?  Ans.  $1,663.67. 
7.  If  it  requires  800  reams  of  paper  to 
publish  5,000  volumes  of  a  duodecimo 
1)ook  contafhing  320  pages,  how  many 
reams  will  be  needed  to  publish  24,000 
copies  of  a  book,  octavo  size  of  550 
pages?  Ans.  9.900  reams.  8.  For  what 
sum  must  a  two  months'  note  be  dravm 
to  yield  $1,000,  when  discounted  at  6^ 
per  annum?  Ans.  $1010.10.  9.  Find  a 
mean  proportional  between  25/64  and 
100/144.  Ans.  25/48.  10.  Find  Ac 
amount  due  this  day  on  a  note  given  in 
Cleveland,  January  10,  1906,  for  $500. 
with  interest  at  6%,  a  payment  of  $15 
having  been  made  September  6,  1905l 
Ans.  Due  Sept.  10,  1906,  $503.15. 
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THE  CELESTIAL  SURGEON. 

If  I  have  faltered  more  or  less 
In  my  great  task  of  happiness ; 
If  I  have  moved  among  my  race 
And  shown  no  glorious  morning  face, 
If  beams  from  happy  human  eyes 
Have  moved  me  not ;  if  morning  skies, 
Books,  and  my  food,  and  summer  rain 
Knocked  on  my  sullen  heart  in  vain  — 
Lord,  thy  most  pointed  pleasure  take 
And  stab  my  spirit  broad  awake : 
Or,  Lord,  if  too  obdurate  I, 
Choose  Thou,  before  that  spirit  die, 
A  piercing  pain,  a  killing  sin. 
And  to  my  dead  heart  run  them  in. 

—  Stevenson, 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EARTHQUAKE. 


BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  BOWNOCKBR,  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Introduction.  The  first  of  these  was  in  the  Mis- 

Within    the    last    one    hundred  s^ssippi  valley,  the  center  of  dis- 

years,  three  earthquakes  have  oc-  turbance  being  near  New  Madrid 

curred  within  the  United  States  of  i^    south-eastern    Missouri.      The 

sufficient  magnitude  to  attract  gen-  shock  began  in  181 1,  and  continued 

eral  attention  in  our  own  country,  at  irregular  periods  for  two  years. 

and  that  of  students  of  earthquake  Since  the  region  at  that  time  was 

science  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  sparsely    settled,    the    damage^  to 
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property  was  small.  The  results  of 
a  geological  nature,  however,  were 
among  the  most  important  recorded 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  At  one 
time,  the  land  rose  at  right  angles 
to  the  course  of  the  great  "father 
of  waters,"  the  result  being  that  for 


Reelfoot  Lake  in  the  latter  state, 
having  an  area  of  about  one  hun- 
dred square  miles,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  bodies. 
Faults  and  other  crevices  were 
formed  and  these  further  modified 
the  surface.  From  some  of  these  ere- 
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ForlRos: 


Tomalcs  B^j 
Invernes 


5^AN  FRANCISCO  ^ 
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Santa  Cruz 
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Fig.  1.  Location  of  Fault  line  (after  Gilbert).  North  of  Pt.  Arena  the  line  passes 
under  the  ocean.  The  line  has  now  been  traced  farther  to  the  southeast  than 
the  map  shows. 


a  very  short  period,  the  waters  on 
the  north  side  of  the  fold  flowed 
northward.  Lands  nearby  were  de- 
pressed and  filled  with  water,  form- 
ing marshes  and  sometimes  perma- 
rient  lakes.  The  latter  still  exist  in 
3Hssouri,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee. 


vices,  muddy  waters  were  thrown^ 
geyser  fashion,  to  a  considerable 
height.  To  protect  themselves  from 
the  danger  of  being  engulfed  in 
these  crevices,  the  peopie  felled 
trees  at  right  angles  to  the  crevices 
and  built  temporary  homes  oa  them. 
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.  Should  an  earthquake  of  this 
iriolence  occur  in  one  of  the  popu- 
lous districts  of  the  world,  it  might 
^et  a  new  standard  for  loss  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property. 

The  second  shock  was  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  in  1886.  This 
killed  a  number  of  people,  and  de- 
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Historical.  The  third  great 
earthquake  was  at  San  Francisco. 
According  to  the  records  at  the 
State  University  it  began  six  sec- 
onds after  5:12  on  the  morning  of 
April  1 8th,  and  lasted  65  seconds. 


Fig.  2.  Road  near  Olema  (north  of  San  Francisco).  Not  only  is  the  road  badly 
cracked,  but  the  right  side  is  a  foot  or  two  lower  than  the  left  side.  These 
cracks  represent  the  position  of  the  fault  line. 


:stroyed  property  to  the  value  of 
millions  of  dollars.  In  places  large 
-cracks  were  made  in  the  ground, 
and  at  other  places,  depressions 
were  formed.  In  point  of  violence, 
the  shock  was  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  New  Madrid  earth- 
<iuake  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 


Within  an  hour,  twelve  minor 
shocks  were  noted,  and  others  oc- 
curred later  in  the  day,  and  on 
ensuing  days. 

Prior  to  this  event,  earthquakes 
were  not  strangers  in  Califomia. 
More  than  a  century  ago  a  shock 
was  reported  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  and  in  1868  one  occurred 
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strata  in  such  a  locality  may  be 
subject  to  great  strains  and  stresses. 
These  may  be  relieved  by  move- 
ments of  the  crust,  so  small  as  not 
to  be  recognized,  or  by  more  vio- 
lent movements  producing  earA- 
quakes. 

Now  the  Coast  Range  are  the 


position,  but  they  have  been  faulted, 
and  these  fault  planes  are  planes  of 
weakness.  If  the  rocks  find  relief 
from  the  stresses  and  strains,  it  will 
probably  be  along  one  of  these 
planes. 

For  these   general   reasons,   the 
geologists  of  California  quickly  ex- 


FiG.  4.  Road  near  Inverress  (north  of  San  Francisco).  Before  the  earthquake 
the  road  was  about  8  ft.  higher,  its  position  being  shown  by  the  hat.  The 
shocks  produced  many  land-slides  in  this  vicinity,  and  one  of  these  carried 
the  road  down  with  it. 


youngest  mountains  in  the  United 
States,  and  moreover,  are  fractured 
along  nearly  vertical  planes.  Along 
these  planes  the  rocks  have  been 
■elevated  on  one  side  or  depressed 
on  the  other,  a  condition  known  as 
a  fault. 

Hehce,  not  only  may  the  rocks 
in  these  mountains  lie  in  an  uneasy 


pressed  the  opinion  that  the  great 
earthquake  had  resulted  from  the 
movement  of  the  rocks  along  one  of 
these  old  faults.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigation showed  these  forecasts 
to  be  correct. 

Area  Affected  and  Intensity  of 
Shock,  The  shbck'was  f dt  as  far 
north  as  Oregon  and  south  as  far 
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as  Los  Angeles.  It  was  recorded  by 
delicate  instruments  in  Alaska,  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  The  belt  of  de- 
struction comprised  an  area  of 
.about  25  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
fault  line,  but  the  intensity  of  action 
-varied  greatly  from  place  to  place. 


damage  in  proportion  to  its  size 
than  any  other  place.  San  Jose,  13 
miles  east  of  the  fault  line  was  also 
badly  damaged,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  Stanford  University,  7  miles 
east  from  the  line.  These  places 
are  all  situated  in  valleys  and  hence 


The  greatest  disturbance  was  di-     on  loose  earth,  and  this  may  account 


ViG.  5.  View  near  Stanford  University.  Before  the  earthquake  the  fence  in  the 
foreground  was  straight.  Now  the  two  panels  make  an  angle.  This  has 
resulted   from  horizontal  movement  of  the  land. 


Tectly  over  the  fault  line,  but  for- 
-tunately  no  town  of  importance  was 
"located  on  this  line.    Both  east  and 

west  of  this  however,  the  shock  was 
•often  severe.    Further  the  severity 

was  not  always  proportional  to  the 
-distance  from  the  fault  line.  Thus 
:Santa  Rosa  lying  about  20  miles 
•east  of  the  fault  suffered  greater 


for  the  great  damage.  To  the  west 
of  the  fault  line  the  same  general 
condition  prevails,  while  those 
standing  on  more  solid  matter  suf- 
fered less,  even  when  nearer  the 
fault  line. 

The  same  principle  applies  in  San 
Francisco  also.  Buildings  con- 
structed on  loose  earth,  and  espec- 
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ially  on  land  made  by  filling  in  parts 
of  the  bay,  suffered  most  from  the 
earthquake. 

.  Crtistal  Movements.  The  line 
along  which  the  movement  has  been 
observed  to  have  taken  place,  has 
a  length  of  about  190  miles.  Its 
position  and  direction  are  shown  on 
the  map  (Fig.  i).  Note  that  in 
places  the  line  is  on  the  land,  and  in 
other  places  under  the  sea,  the  latter 
being  true  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  position  of  this  line  on  the 
surface  is  often  strikingly  conspicu- 
ous. It  manifests  itself  by  cracks, 
and  also  by  vertical  and  horizontal 
displacements.  The  cracks  may  be 
a  foot  wide,  sometimes  more.  At 
places,  the  crack  is  single ;  at  other 
points  it  divides  and  reunites;  at 
other  places  still,  short  cracks  run 
off  from  the  main  crack. 

Sometimes  and  for  a  considerable 
distance,  no  crack  at  all  is  found. 
This  may  mean  that  the  crack  was 
closed  immediately  after  formation, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  crack  did  not 
reach  the  surface,  though  its  exis- 
tence in  the  underlying  rocks  can 
hardly  be  doubted. 

The  vertical  movement  or  dislo- 
cation was  smaller  than  the  hori- 
zontal one.  North  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  land  on  the  west  side  of 
the  fault  line  is  found  in  some 
places  two  or  three  feet  higher  than 
that  on  the  east  side  (Fig.  2),  but 
whether  the  land  on  the  west  side 
rose  or  that  on  the  east  side  sank, 
cannot  be  stated  at  the  present  time. 


Possibly,  both  sides  took  part  in  the 
movement,  the  land  rising  on  the 
west  side  of  the  fault  line  and  sink- 
ing on  the  east  side. 

South  of  San  Francisco,  condi- 
tions are  reversed ;  that  is,  the  land 
on  the  east  side  of  the  fault  line 
stands  two  or  three  feet  higher  than 
that  on  the  west  side. 

The  horizontal  movem^ent  was 
greatest  to  the  north,  amounting  ta 
about  16  feet.  While  far  to  the 
south  the  movement  was  only  about 
18  inches.  At  present,  we  cannot 
say  whether  the  land  on  the  east 
side  of  the  fault  line  remained  quiet 
and  the  land  on  the  west  side  moved 
north,  or  whether  the  land  on  the 
west  side  remained  quiet  and  the 
land  on  the  east  side  moved  south* 
Perhaps  each  side  moved  and  in  op- 
posite directions. 

Where  the  fault  line  crossed  hills,. 
landslides  were  common  (Fig.  4). 
These  swept  everything  before  them. 
At  one  place  a  large  saw-mill,  lo- 
cated in  a  narrow  valley,  and  nine 
workman  were  buried  beneath  125 
feet  of  earth,  —  the  result  of  two 
landslides,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
valley. 

It  might  be  expected  that  a  fault 
of  this  magnitude  would  have  a 
marked  effect  on  wells  and  springs,, 
by  interfering  with  underground 
streams.  The  writer  has  heard  of 
a  case  or  two  of  this  sort,  but  the 
results  appear  to  be  much  less  im- 
portant than  might  be  expected. 

Effects  on  Works  of  Man^ 
Wherever  the  fault  line  crossed  jl 
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fence,  the  latter  may  have  been 
thrown  out  of  line  at  the  place  of 
intersection  with  the  fault  (Fig.  5). 
The  amount  of  dislocation  might 
equal  the  maximum  horizontal  dis- 
placement, that  is,  about  16  feet.  In 
a  similar  way,  public  roads  have  oc- 
casionsilly  been  thrown  out  of  line 
and  at  the  same  time  further  de- 
stroyed by  vertical  displacements 
(Figs.  2,  3).  If  the  fault  passed 
under  a  bridge,  the  latter  was  de- 
stroyed or  badly  damaged.  In  a 
similar  manner,  railroad  tracks 
were  thrown  out  of  line,  and  trestles 
twisted  or  knocked  down.  At  one 
or  more  places  the  fault  line  crossed 
the  San  Francisco  water  mains, 
producing  results  which  need  not 
be  described  here. 

Where  the  fault  crossed  a  rail- 
road at  a  small  angle  the  effect  was 
different.  In  this  case,  a  buckling 
or  arching  of  the  rails  was  produced. 
At  one  place  the  fault  crossed  one 
of  the  San  Francisco  water  mains 
at  a  small  angle,  and  as  a  result  the 
main  was  broken,  and  then  one  of 
the  fractured  ends  forced  over 
another,  that  is  telescoped. 

If  buildings  of  any  sort  chanced 
to  be  located  on  the  fault,  they  were 
destroyed.    If  near  the  fault,  the  re- 


sults may  have  been  as  bad  or 
nearly  so.  Trees  suffered  in  a 
similar  way.  Often  they  were 
thrown  down,  but  if  directly  on  the 
fault  line  they  may  have  been  split. 
The  writer  remembers  seeing  a 
small  fence  post  split  nearly  to  the 
top,  and  a  nearby  stump  affected  in 
the  same  manner.  Both,  of  course, 
stood  directly  on  the  fault  line. 

Final  Word.  The  total  vertical 
displacement  along  the  old  fault 
line  is  very  large.  One  cannot 
think  of  this  as  having  been  made 
at  one  time.  Doubtless,  the  dis- 
placement is  the  result  of  many 
movements  separated  by  periods  of 
unequal  length,  and  occupying  in 
the  aggregate,  a  long  period.  Each 
of  these  movements  may  have  pro- 
duced an  earthquake,  and  some  of 
the  shocks  may  have  been  more 
severe  than  the  recent  one. 

Now  as  to  the  future !  The  writer 
being  neither  a  prophet  nor  the  son 
of  a  prophet,  can  say  but  little  about 
the  future.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  recent  crustal 
movements  have  given  relief  from 
the  accumulated  stresses  and  strains* 
If  so,  the  immediate  future  appears 
safe. 


QUIETING  THE  TRIANGLE. 


BY  RBA  McCAIN,  LEBANON. 


It  was  just  after  recess  one  damp, 
dark  day  the  last  of  September  that 


the  "Triangle''  first  proved  trouble- 
some.    It  was  to  be  expected  that 
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all  the  other  pupife  would  fidget  and 
become  cro^s  when  .they  were  tired 
but  Helen,  Marjorie  and  Ivan  had 
never  before  been  what  their  teacher 
irreverently  called  many  of  the  bud- 
ding intelligences  committed  to  her 
care  "Nuisances."  "The  Triangle  is 
all  right/'  Miss  Alton  had  said 
several  times  with  an  unthinking 
lapse  into  the  slang  that  frequent 
hearing  had  made  easy.  "Why  do 
I  call  them  the  Triangle?'  Be- 
cause they  work  at  cross  purposes? 
Not  at  all.  They. are  the  best  of 
friends.  I  call  them  that  because 
they  all  stick  together  and  yet  no 
one  is  ever  pulled  away  from  his 
purpose  by  the  strong  individuality 
of  the  other.'* 

Today  individuality  did  not  seem 
to  be  lacking  if  by  that  one  means 
persistence  in  one's  own  purpose. 
Ivan  began  it  by  saying,  "John  told 
me  lungs  are  soft,  pink  things,  are 
they?''  Before  she  could  answer 
Marjorie  was  crying  and  the  un- 
usual sight  quite  drove  Ivan's 
question  from  Miss  Alton's  mind. 
'"Marjorie,  what  is  the  matter?" 
Now  recess  was  just  over  and  any 
calamity  might  have  befallen  her. 

"Ivan  said  I  was  like  jelly  inside 
and  I  won't  be  all  horrid  and 
sticky." 

Was  there  ever  such  a  predica- 
ment ?  Miss  Alton  mentally  wished 
that  big  brother  John  could  find 
some  way  of  satisfying  the  curiosity 
of  Ivan  without  starting  such  ab- 
struse questions  as  anatomy,  with 
which  she  felt  ill  able  to  cope,  for 


she  remembered  dismally  the  violent 
contortions  indulged  in  to  prove 
whether  there  really  was  a  "hinge" 
in  the  wrist  and  the  note  she  had 
received  from  an  angry  mother  was 
still  a  source  of  amusement  to  her 
intellect  and  of  keen  mortification  to 
her  feelings.  The  hinge  debate  was 
at  its  height  when  the  following 
note  arrived : 

"Miss  Alton,  please  don't  go 
ateachin  my  children  thers  hinges 
in  em  for  there  aint  and  I  cant  have 
em  aspillin  my  machine  oil  over  the 
floor  and  there  clothes  atryin  to 
make  em  run  smoother  the  way  pa 
done  the  door. 

Respec. 

Mrs.  Trudy, 

"Now,'  thought  Miss  Alton, 
"some  one  will  be  writing  to  know 
about  this  jelly  business."  But 
dismal  thoughts  were  little  to  the 
purpose  for  Frank,  Ivan's  nearest 
neighbor,-  had  found  out  from  hur- 
ried questioning  where  these  just 
heard  of  lungs  were  supposed  to  be 
and  was  sticking  his  finger  down 
his  throat  in  an  effort  to  feel  them 
while  Helen,  who  saw  Marjorie  cry- 
ing, immediately  began  that  wail  of 
"I  want  my  Ethel,  I  do,"  which  had 
been  the  bane  of  Miss  Alton's  ex- 
istence the  first  week  that  the  timid 
child  had  been  in  school  and  sep»a- 
rated  from  both  mother  and  the  big 
sister  who  had  always  been  her  pro- 
tector. 

A  good  shake  to' inquisitive  Ivan, 
who  was  now  inflating  and  contract- 
ing his  chest  to  see  if  he  could 
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•squeeze  his  lungs  until  they  hurt, 
would  have  relieved  her  feelings  but 
would  scarcely  assnage^  the  terrors 
-aroused  in  the  children's  breasts. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  an 
■amusing  passage  in  one  of  the 
modern  novels  she  always  found  a 
spare  minute  for,  despite  the  outcry 
raised  against  them,  and  with  a 
smile  an  older  person  would  have 
interpreted  as  half  amusement  and 
lialf  interest  in  the  problem  to  be 
met,  she  said,  "I  am  not  going  to 
answer  Ivan's  question  just  now, 
and  don't  cry  Marjorie,  for  I  am 
ready  to  tell  you  a  story  of  'Three 
<jentlemen  of  High  Degree'  of 
whom  I  read  last  night.  You  know 
all  gentlemen  are  busy  these  days 
and  can't  spare  the  time  to  play  and 
neither  can  these  three  I  heard  of. 
Do  you  know  what  the  Siamese 
twins  were?  No?  Come,  Jessie 
and  Alice,  stand  here  a  minute  and 
ril  show  you." 

Then  when  the  two  little  girls 
were  side  by  side,  she  showed  how 
the  two  people  were  fastened  to- 
:gether  and  always  had  to  help  each 
other. 

'The  twins  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  lived  in  a  little  room  way  up 
in  a  little  tall  house.  How  busy 
they  were  all  day,  for  this  queer 
little  room  they  lived  in  had  a  breeze 
"blowing  through  it  and  they  kept 
turning  something  red  over  and 
over  until  the  air  had  blown  out  all 
the  dust  and  then,  they  sent  that 
downstairs  and  some  mpre  red  stuff 
came  up  again  and  they  did  just 


the  same  with  that.  But  one  day 
the  breeze  didn't  blow  dirough  very 
w«ll  and  part  Of  the  dust  stuck  and 
one  queer  little  man  said  to  the 
other,  'Somebody  must  have  shut 
one  of  the  windows  up  farther  be- 
cause the  wind  can't  get  in  and  and 
blow  the  dust  away.*  .  The  other 
little  man  answered.  'If  we  were 
like  other  people  we  could  go  up  and 
open  the  windows  again  but  we 
can't  either  of  us  get  away  and  must 
just  do  the  best  we  can.'  So  they 
tried  with  all  their  might  but  it  was 
so  hot  and  close  that  pretty  soon 
they  grew  tired  and  no  matter  how 
they  toiled,  those  ugly  dark  spots 
stayed  and  they  couldn't  make  the 
pretty,  bright  red  show  again.  It 
wasn't  very  long  before  the  man 
downstairs  saw  how  ugly  the  part 
that  came  back  to  him  looked.  You 
see  he  stayed  down  there  and  pum- 
ped and  pumped  all  day  to  make  the 
dark  blood  (Miss  Alton  had  not 
meant  to  say  that,  but  it  slipped  out 
and  Ivan,  who  had  looked  puzzled 
brightened  up  as  though  he  guessed 
now  what  it  was  all  about  but  Miss 
Alton  went  on  just  the  same).  He 
pumped  all  day  to  make  the  ugly 
dark  stuff  go  up  and  when  he  saw 
it  come  down  again  no  cleaner  than 
it  went  up,  he  said,  'What's  the  use 
of  trying?  I'm  not  going  to  work 
all  day  for  nothing.' 

"So  he  pumped  slower  and  slower 
until  before  long  the  funny  little 
twins  upstairs  had  not  nearly 
enough  to  turn  over  and  it  was  very 
hard  to  make  their  machines  run 
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right  when  they  were  almost  empty 
so  they  called  down  'Old  gentle- 
man down  there,  send  us  more  red 
to  air  or  we  can  not  do  our  work 
promptly/  But  the  old  gentleman 
answered,  'It's  all  so  dusty  and 
heavy  when  it  comes  back  that  my 
pump  will  hardly  work  at  all  and  I 
can't  %send  you  any  more.' 

"The  poor  twins  said,  'Why  don't 
you  go  up  and  open  the  windows 
for  us.  Our  room  is  too  little  and 
unless  we  have  plenty  of  room  we 
can't  get  the  dust  out.'  Then  the 
old  gentleman  answered,  I  must 
stay  at  my  pump  and  keep  on  work- 
ing and  his  voice  sounded  so  tired 
that  the  twins  just  worked  and 
worked  but  could  not  get  any  one  at 
all  to  help  them." 

Miss  Alton  paused  and  then 
added,  **I  wonder  how  many  of  you 
people  would  like  to  help  the  poor 
little  twins." 

All  the  hands  went  up  of  course 
(they  wanted  something  to  do,  too) 
and  Miss  Alton  said  musingly, 
"Now.  how  are  we  to  find  these 
twins?'' 

Ivan  never  paused  for  permission 
but  jumped  clear  out  of  her  seat  as 
she  said,  *'I  know.  I  know,  you  said 
blood  and  John  told  me  the  heart 
pumped  the  blood  up  and  the  lungs 
cleaned  it." 

**Ves,"  Miss  Alton  answered  with 
a  laugh,  "the  lungs  are  the  funny 
little  twin-men  who  live  up  at  th^ 
top  of  the  house.  Xow,  where  are 
they?"  She  tapped  her  chest  and 
all  of  the  children  delightedly  lifted 


theirs.  "See,"  she  cried,  "you  are 
all  making  the  rooms  larger  for 
the  twins.  Come  stand  up  and 
breathe  hard.  That  will  make  good 
breezes  for  the  twins  to  turn  the 
blood  in." 

They  all  sprang  up  and  for  a  few 
moments  tried  so  hard  to  "let  the 
breezes  in"  that  more  than  one  face 
was  purple  from  the  violent  efforts 
and  an  observant  little  mite  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  head  throbbing 
from  the  greater  flow  of  blood  with 
the  remark,  "I  guess  I  don't  want 
such  hard  breezes.  They  make  me 
dizzy.'' 

Forty  flushed  little  folks  sat  down 
just  as  the  music  teacher  came  to 
hear  the  songs  made  vigorous  by 
deep  breathing.  The  supervisor  had 
been  standing  quietly  in  the  back  of 
the  room  and  now  left  with  Miss 
Alton  who  usually  took  a  few  min- 
utes' rest  while  Miss  Martin  had  the 
children. 

*'How  did  you  think  of  all  this? 
she  inquired. 

"It's  not  original,"  laughed  Miss 
Alton.  "Don't  you  remember  in 
"People  of  the  Whirlpool"  the  re- 
ference to  the  "Three  Gentlemen  of 
High  Degree"  who  do  our  work  for 
us,  the  lungs,  Siamese  twins,  the 
heart  and  the  lazy  liver,  which  lay 
on  its  side  and  groaned  because  of 
coffee  for  breakfast.  I  just  used 
the  first  part  and  made  a  story  out 
of  that  sentence." 

"The  question  is  how  much  the 
children  will  remember,"  rejoined 
the  other  thoughtfully. 
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"In  a  thing  of  this  sort  I  never 
ivorry  but  just,  remember  Bo- Peep 
-whenever  I  ask  for  anything  and 
find  they  have  forgotten  it." 

"Remember  Bo- Peep,  what  in  the 
ivorld*'  — 

"Don't  you  remember  \^hen  she 
<:ouldn't  find  her  sheep, 


'Leave  them  alone  and  they'll  come 

home, 
And  bring  their  'tales'  behind  them/ 

''It's  time  for  me  to  prove  that  2+2 
=  4'*  and  Miss  Alton  went  back  for 
the  mental  arithmetic,  which  always 
followed  the  music  lesson. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  READING  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 


BY  PRIN.  L.  M.  LAYTON,  SP.aNGFIELD. 


I  am  convinced  after  fifteen  years 
experience  in  public  school  work, 
that  candidates  for  admission  to  our 
High  School  know  less  about  Read- 
ing than  any  other  branch  they  have 
pursued.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
experience  to  have  teachers  of 
grammar  grades  complain  that 
pupils  are  unable  to  read  their  text 
books.  Even  such  an  eminent 
school  man  as  Superintendent  R.  C. 
Metcalf  of  Boston,  has  this  to  say 
upon  the  point. 

"Much  of  the  unsatisfactory  work 
of  the  grammar  school  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inability  of  pupils  to 
read  and  understand  readily  the 
books  placed  in  their  hands." 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience 
to  have  pupils  come  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  pleading  for  an  explana- 
tion to  problems  in  arithmetic, 
which  are  easily  solved  after  an  in- 
telligent reading  by  the  teacher. 
Who  has  not  observed  how  easily. 


parts  of  the  tangled  mass  in  diffi- 
cult sentences  are  brought  into 
proper  relation  when  the  language 
is  read  with  expression  by  the 
teacher.  And  the  reading  lesson 
itself  —  how  many  teachers  endure 
its  agonies  from  day  to  day,  striving 
with  might  and  main  for  something 
better  without  any  appreciable  re- 
sults. 

These  experiences  of  which  I 
speak  are  not  fancies,  but  facts. 
Nor  is  the  condition  confined  to  any 
one  locality.  I  will  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  if  a  free  expression 
could  be  had  from  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary schools  where  there  is  no 
special  supervision  of  reading,  the 
testimony  of  ninety-five  per  cent 
would  coincide  with  the  statement 
which  I  have  made. 

"Reading  is  the  poorest  thing  the 
pupil  does,  and  that  after  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  his  life  has  been 
spent  in  school/'  said  a  prominent 
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teacher  of  English  the  other  day. 
And  where  shall  we  search  for  the 
root  of  the  difiiculty  ? 

A  few  years  ago  we  heard  much 
discussion  of  what  was  called  "Elo- 
cutionary Reading/'  whatever  that 
means.  We  saw  many  educational 
.  noses  turned  up  at  the  very  mention 
of  elocution.  We  heard  mighty 
voices  hurling  their  thunder-bolts 
at  what  they  believed  to  be  a  useless 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 
Said  one  mighty  man  as  he  paced 
excitedly  up  and  down  the  platform 
before  a  teachers'  institute  —  "We 
have  no  time  to  train  public  enter- 
tainers. There  is  but  one  real  end 
to  be  obtained  in  the  study  of  Read- 
ing, and  that  is  to  develop  the  power 
to  extract  thought  from  the  printed 
page." 

And  who  will  deny  that  his  state- 
ment contained  a  great  truth  ?  But 
do  you  agree  that  his  view  is  a 
broad  one  ?  He  reminded  one  of  a 
narrow  gauge  engine  trying  to 
speed  on  a  broad  gauge  track.  On 
one  side,  the  wheels  ran  smoothly, 
but  there  was  a  mighty  bumping  of 
the  ties  on  the  other.  Ten  minutes 
later  he  was  pleading  earnestly  with 
his  audience  to  give  more  attention 
to  Music  and  Drawing.  How  con- 
sistent !  When  one  remembers  that 
these  arts  are  but  different  chan- 
nels through  which  our  expression 
flows. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been 
gradually  drifting  away  from  the 
true  ends  to  be  attained  in  the  study 
of     Reading     in     the     elementary 


school.  Somewhere  in  our  educa- 
tional development  a  Pied  Piper 
has  appeared  and  we  have  followedi 
him  out  of  our  course.  Recently 
a  school  man  who  is  known  for  his 
broad  views  and  liberal  ideas  gave 
the  following  as  what  he  considered 
the  true  aims  of  the  study  of  Read- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools. 

"The  accumulation  of  a  vocabu- 
lary, and  the  ability  to  recognize 
and  articulate  words,  are  the  chief 
aims  of  the  early  training  of  pupils. 
While  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  literary  forms,, 
are  the  ends  to  be  attained  in  later 
years.'' 

Truly  all  of  these  aims  are  im- 
portant. The  child  must  recognize 
and  articulate  words.  He  must  get  a 
vocabulary  and  acquire  knowledge. 
But  while  he  has  been  doing  all 
this,  has  he  been  taught  to  think? 
Has  he  been  taught  how  to  extract 
thought  from  the  printed  page? 
Has  his  preparation  been  so  com- 
plete that  he  has  acquired  the  power 
to  reproduce  the  thought  orally  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  fullest 
measure  of  meaning  to  one  vfho- 
listens  ?  H  he  has  not  accomplished 
these  things,  has  his  instruction 
been  adequate?  A  very  large  per 
cent  of  the  reading  time  in  the 
elementary  school  is  given  to  oral 
reading.  Now  if  this  exercise  does 
not  have  for  its  chief  ends  the  de- 
velopment of  a  power  to  grasp  Ae 
thought  in  every  shade  of  its  mean- 
ing, and  the  power  to  give  correct 
oral  expression  to  the  thought,  then 
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the  opportunity  for  making  it  a 
gcx)d  lesson  in  thinking  has  been 
lost,  and  the  exercise  degenerates 
into  a  lesson  in  recognition  of  word 
faces,  and  the  pronunciation  of 
their  names. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  splendid 
little  book  entitled  "How  to  Teach 
Reading  in  the  Public  Schools," 
written  by  S.  H.  Clark  of  the 
Chicago  University,  he  makes  this 
statement. 

"No  one  who  has  examined  the 
reading  in  our  schools  can  fail  to 
be  impressed,  not  so  much  with  the 
absence    of    expressive    power,    as 
with  the  absence  of  mental  grasp. 
We  are  so  anxious  to  get  on  that  we 
are  content  with  skimming  the  sur- 
face, and  do  not  take  time  to  get 
beneath    it.      Careless    of    all    the 
future,  we  are  too  prone  to  push 
the  pupil  along,  ignoring  the  simp- 
lest and  most  evident  of  psycholo- 
gical laws  that  thought  comes  by 
thinking,  and  thinking  takes  time.'* 
Though  this  note  of  warning  was 
sounded  eight  years  ago  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  his  pro- 
fession, yet  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  a  large  percentage 
of  the  schools  are  swinging  around 
the  same  old  circle,  or  are  describ- 
ing  new  ones,*  just  as  limited  in 
area.       How    many    readers    and 
teachers  of  expression  would  pre- 
sent  a  masterpiece  to  an  audience 
without    having    spent    hours    and 
hours  in  mental  preparation  for  the 
t:Sisk?     Not  one!     And  yet  this  is 
^what  we  expect  our  pupils  in  the 


elementary  school  to  do.  The  prep- 
aration is  indeed  a  "lick  and  a 
promise."  and  we  command  them  to* 
read,  and  after  the  allotted  time  of 
torture,  close  our  books  with  the 
mental  observation,  that  these  are 
certainly  the  dullest  pupils  ever 
gathered  together  in  one  class. 

We  need  more  time  and  less 
material.  Time  to  teach  the  pupils 
more  than  the  mere  recognition  of 
form.  Let  us  have  time  to  teach 
him  how  to  get  that  which  has  made- 
form  possible.  This  accomplished, 
and  the  skillful  teacher  will  be  able 
to  get  the  best  expression  which  the 
pupil  is  capable  of  giving.  I  say 
skillful  teacher,  for  it  is  at  this 
point  in  the  development  of  the 
lesson  that  the  ship  of  reading  often 
crashes  against  the  rocks,  and  be- 
comes a  helpless  drifting  wreck. 

"Oh  I  can  prepare  a  reading  les- 
son," said  a  teacher  the  other  day. 
"I  believe  I  am  intelligent  enough 
to  analyze  every  selection  in  our 
reader,  but  sometimes  I  doubt 
whether  my  standard  of  judgment 
*in  the  matter  of  oral  expression  is 
the  correct  one  or  not.  Things 
sound  good  or  bad  to  me,  but  I  can- 
not always  give  a  reason  for  my 
opinion." 

Does  not  that  statement  suggest 
a  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
difficulty?  Thousands  of  teachers 
will  give  this  same  testimony. 
They  have  the  ability  to  make  a 
literary  analysis,  but  ^rope  in  the 
dark  when  oral  expression  is  at- 
tempted.   This  is  one  phase  of  the 
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teacher's  education  which  has  been 
jieglected.  It  was  thought  unneces- 
sary by  some.  Others  have  pushed 
into  the  profession  without  the  op- 
portunity to  pursue  the  study,  and 
finding  so  many  in  the  rank  who 
have  never  given  any  attention  to 
the  art  of  expression,  and  who  are 
recognized  as  successful  teachers, 
they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  really  not  so  important  after  all, 
and  are  contented  to  accept  indif- 
ferent results  with  the  consoling 
thought  that  "It's  just  as  good  as 
others  are  doing." 

Let  us  insist  that  students  who 
are  preparing  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching,  take  training  in  the 
art  of  oral  expression.  But  what 
shall  we  do  for  the  thousands  who 
are  already  in  the  profession  grop*- 
ing  their  way  in  the  darkness  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty?  There 
seems  to  me  but  one  sure  way  to 
relieve  the  unfortunate  condition 
quickly,  and  that  is  by  special  super- 
vision of  the  reading. 

A  competent  supervisor,  one  who 
thoroughly  understands  his  business 
could  revolutionize  the  reading  in 
a  very  few  years.  Not  only  would 
the  pupil  be  directly  benefited  by 
skilled  supervision,  but  the  teacher 
as  well.  Witness,  if  you  will,  the 
splendid  results  which  are  obtained 
in  the  departments  of  Drawing  and 
Music  and  reflect  for  a  moment 
upon  the  cause. 

Very  few  grade  teachers  have 
ever  had  the  opportunity  for  special 
training  in  these  arts,  and  yet  these 


same  teachers  are  able  to  get  mar- 
velous results.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  Drawing,  and  the  cause 
can  be  directly  traced  to  the  splen- 
did work  of  the  Special  Teacher. 
These  enthusiastic  supervisors  have 
brought  into  our  schools  an  atmos- 
phere of  their  arts.  From  them  the 
untrained  teacher  has  learned  to  ap- 
preciate keenly  the  beauty  of  form, 
the  blending  of  color,  and  the  har- 
mony of  sound.  A  correct  stand- 
ard of  judgment  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  as  a  consequence  the 
pupil  receives  the  beneht  oi  intelli- 
gent direction. 

This  plan  of  special  supervision 
will  cost  thousands  of  dollars  an-. 
nually,  but  that  should  not  be  a 
serious  objection.  The  people  are 
willing  to  stand  the  expense  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  are  getting 
value  received  for  their  money.  Im- 
mense sums  are  spent  eacn  year  for 
special  supervision  of  Music  and 
Drawing  and  I  would  not  urge  that 
one  cent  less  be  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  am  in  close  sympathy  with 
the  teaching  of  Music  and  Drawing 
in  the  public  schools,  and  I  rejcHce 
to  know  that  the  elementary  train- 
ing in  both  arts  is  being  carefully 
supervised  by  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  who  have  given  their  best 
thought  to  their  special  lines. 

But  it  is  a  source  of  deep  reg^ret 
that  Reading,  which  js  vastly  more 
important  than  either  Music  or 
Drawing  in  the  education  of  our 
youth,  is  thought  by  many  to  be  un- 
worthy    of     skilled     supervision. 
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Recently  a  superintendent  said  to 
me,  "Oh  yes,  we  have  elocution  in 
our   High    School,'*    and   when    I 
asked  him  if  his  teacher  supervised 
the    Reading    in    the    elementary 
schools,   he   replied,    "No   I   have 
not  deemed  it  necessary."     And  I 
thought  here  is  another  educational 
architect,  building  his  house  upon 
the  sands  instead  of  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  careful  elementary  train- 
ing.     The    elementary    school,    it' 
seems  to  me,  is  the  place  where  this 
foundation   work  should   be   done. 
It  is  true  that  our  work  should  deal 
with  the  why  in  a  very  simple  way, 
but  under  skillful  supervision  we 
could  at  least  teach  much  of  the 
how  and  thus  awaken  in  the  pupil 
an  eager  desire  to  pursue  the  study 
of  expression  and  literary  interpre- 
tation when  he   reaches  the  High 
School  and  College. 

In  this  age  of  organization,  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  are 
called  upon  to  read  and  speak  to 
their  associates.  Does  it  not  some- 
times bring  the  blush  of  shame  to 
the  cheek  of  a  conscientious  teacher, 
when  he  hears  his  pupil  who  has 
been  graduated  from  our  public 
schools,   attempt .  to    read    even    a 


short  paragraph  of  some  kind  be- 
fore an  assemblage  of  his  friends? 
Who  is  to  blame  ?  Certainly  not  the 
pupil  in  most  instances.  His  train- 
ing is  responsible,  and  we  who 
direct  his  education  must  share 
with  him  the  humiliation  of  his 
failure.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing, that  there  is  not  a  teacher  of 
expression  who  has  ever  trained 
High  School  or  College  graduates 
for  commencement,  who  will  not 
testify  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of 
the  students  who  come  for  training, 
are  unable  to  read  their  own 
orations  acceptably  unless  they  have 
had  special  work  in  this  line. 

Think  of  it,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  spent  in  school,  and  yet  the 
student  does  not  read  satisfactorily. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  something 
should  be  done  to  improve  present 
conditions.  Let  us  search  in  the 
rubbish  of  the  quarries  of  Educa- 
tion for  this  stone  which  the 
builders  have  rejected.  Let  us  give 
it  the  prominent  place  which  it 
should  have  in  our  educational 
foundation.  Let  us  spread  about  it 
the  cement  of  intelligence  and  sym- 
pathy. Let  us  then  build  upon  it. 
Build  and  fear  not. 


THE  EMOTIONAL  LIFE  AND  HEALTH. 


BY  DR.  T.  S.  LOWDEN,  CLARK  UNIVERSITY,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


The  emotional  life  is  deep-seated 
and  one  of  the  best  parts  of  our 
nature.    Is  is  far-reaching  in  its  in- 


fluence, being  intimately  connected 
with  health  and  life,  moral  and  re- 
ligion. 
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The  emotional  life  properly 
cultivated  brings  a  round  of  many- 
sided,  perennial  joys,  intellectual, 
aesthetical,  ethical,  social  and  reli- 
gious and  has  an  immediate  bear- 
ing upon  the  physical  welfare  and 
the  life-tone.  Man  is,  by  the  philo- 
sopher, regarded  as  essentially  an 
intellectual  being,  but  he  is  none  the 
less  an  affective  creature.  The  in- 
tellect, could  it  be  conceived  as 
wholly  isolated  in  itself,  would  nec- 
essarily be  cold,  formal,  logical,  bjut 
accomplishing  little  in  the  practical 
world.  Luckily  real  effective 
thought  and  thinking  goes  out  by 
way  of  the  affective  life,  into  action. 
So  thereby  there  is  something  do- 
ing, something  done.  There  is 
need  of  theory,  but  there  must  be 
practice.  The  former  should  be  the 
ground  for  the  latter;  the  latter 
the  emanation,  the  fruit  of  the  for- 
mer. 

Pain  is  a  blessing  to  man,  being 
a  powerful  deterrent  and  monitor 
negatively  pointing  out  the  lines  of 
development  and  by  contrast  height- 
ening the  pleasurable  feelings  and 
therefore  is  instrumental  in  build- 
ing up  the  pleasure  capacity.  But 
health  is  not  pain,  neither  is  it  ne- 
cessarily obtained  through  pain. 
Health  means  pleasure,  that  is,  the 
well-being  feeling.  The  bodily 
tone  defines  the  degree  of  health. 
Fere  says,  "His  experiments  agree 
perfectly  in  showing  that  pleasura- 
ble sensations  are  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  energy  and  disagree- 
able ones  by  a  diminution."     The 


feelings  of  strength,  buoyancy,  the 
desire  to  do,  are  pleasurable  and 
spring  from  health.  The  feelings  of 
impotence,  obstruction,  negative  of 
the  expansive  movement  are  painful  ' 
and  mean  ill-health 

Fear  may  be  normal  or  morbid 
and,  like  pain,  may  be  useful  or 
detrimental.  There  is  fear  tiiat  is 
consuming;  there  is  fear  that  is 
life-giving.  The  "fear  of  God" 
comes  under  the  latter;  likewise 
Byron's  "freshening  sea*  and  the 
terror  of  the  breakers  as  being  a 
"pleasure  fear."  All  have  felt  the 
uplift  of  the  passing  storm,  the 
mountain  heights,  down-pouring, 
thundering  cataract,  broad  expanse 
of  open-sky.  Virgil  often  speaks 
of  the  effect  fear  has  in  its  detri- 
mental influence  on  the  body,  — 
''paralyzing  the  limbs,"  "sending 
cold  tremor  into  the  lowest  bone 
(marrow),"  "the  hair  on  end,'* 
"cold  perspiration  rushing  out,"^ 
"the  voice  sticking  in  the  throat;'^ 
violent  trembling,  pallor  on  the 
cheek,  disturbance  of  heart  action, 
respiration,  undue  peristaltic  move- 
ment, ccxitraction  of  the  'bladder 
and  glandular  organs  disturbed^ 
all  speak  the  evil  influence  of  un- 
controlled  and  ungrounded  fear. 
The  fear  that  comes  to  dominate  a 
life,  becomes  a  possession  that  is 
most  detrimental.  It  is  the  bane  of 
physician  and  surgeon,  the  vulner- 
able point  for  quackery.  We  i^eed 
to  fear,  but  we  should  fear  aright. 
Our  fears  should  have  a  ground. 
Says  Stanley  Hall.    "The  intensity 
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of  many  fears,  especially  in  youth, 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  excit- 
ing cause,"  and  just  here  lies  the 
great  danger  of  fears,  so  many  of 
which  are  morbid. 

There  is  always  a  strong  tend- 
ency in  anger  to  get  beyond  control 
of  the  individual  and  it  then  results 
.    in  great  evil  to  the  organism  and 
health.      Violent    anger    generates 
ptomaines  in  the  blood.    All  dread 
the  bite  of  a  furious  animal  because 
of  the  toxic  poisons  present  at  these 
times.     In  anger  the  human  bite  is 
poisonous.    Mothers  in  a  rage  have 
poisoned,  through   their  milk,  the 
sucking  child.    If  one  expresses  his 
anger,  the  angrier  he  becomes.     I 
have    noticed,    as    doubtless    other 
teachers   and    parents    have   done, 
that  in  punishing  a  child  with  the 
rod,  each  blow  tends  to  call  forth 
another    more    intense,    especially 
when  he  who  punishes  is  greatly 
exasperated   and   has   himself   not 
under  control.    Reason  here  must 
inhibit.    On  the  other  hand  if  anger 
is  allowed  to  rise  and  is  then  ex- 
pressed it  expends  its  force  upon  the 
g-lands   and    disturbes   their    func- 
tions.   Ribot  says :    "I  note  among 
others,    one    accurately    observed 
point :   the  suffering  which  one  in- 
flicts on  one's  self  such  as  biting 
one's  hands  or  gnawing  one's  nails ; 
the   destructive  tendency  when  re- 
pressed, expands   itself   internally, 
at  the  cost  of  the  envious  man."    I 
know  persons   whom   a   flurry  of 
anger  incapacitates  for  work  hours 
after  it.    I  call  to  mind  a  robust  man 


whose  anger  was  always  followed 
with  a  bilious  attack.  I  am  ac- 
quairtted  with  another,  who  ordi- 
narily is  not  susceptible,  to  taking 
cold,  does  so  on  the  slightest  ex- 
posure after  he  has  been  agitated 
through  anger. 

I  need  not  here  dwell  upon  the 
evil  influence  of  worry  on  the  health 
as  I  did  so  in .  an  article,  "The: 
Teacher's  Health,"  in  the  September 
Monthly.  But  let  it  be  said,  that 
though  fear  and  anger  have  a*. 
utility,  when  properly  grounded  andJ 
controlled,  worry  has  none.  Worry 
is  an  open  enemy  to  well-being,  ef- 
ficiency and  happiness.  This  does 
not  mean  that  teacher  and  parent 
shall  not  feel  responsibility.  This 
is  surely  needed.  But  when  one  fad» 
done  the  best,  the  very  best  hi* 
mind  and  body  will  allow,  what 
more  can  he  do.'*  Why  should  he 
worry?  His  power  of  doing  what 
he  can  is  only  then  consumed:  by 
it,  his  life  "strangled,"  reduced  10 
its  efficiency.  I  know  well  a  man 
who  by  nature  has  a  stalwart  frame,, 
a  fine  mind ;  has  had  strong  unit- 
versity  training,  but  through  a  few 
disappointments  he  has  allowed  him- 
self ^  to  get  into  the  "groove  of 
worry."  He  has  been  in  this 
"awful"  groove  two  years  and  the 
result  is  a  shrunken,  stooped  body, 
pallid  face,  almost  a  neurasthenic 
condition  of  nerves,  nearly  a  mental 
obsession.  He  said  to  me  just  a 
few  days  since,  "I've  gotten  beyond 
the  point  of  any  enjoyment  in  life." 
This    to    me    seems    awful,    and 
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especially  so  with  a  man  of  such 
splendid  physical,  mental  and  moral 
proportions  as  has  this  man.  His 
sole  salvation  lies  in  being  bodily 
lifted  out  of  the  groove  in  which 
-he  lives  and  labors. 

Worry  makes  an  open  door-way 
direct  to  pessimism,  insanity  and 
suicide.  The  will  to  live  is  the 
oldest  and  most  deep-seated  part  of 
our  being.  This  spirit  manifests  it- 
:sd£  everywhere,  from  lowest  plant 
to  "highest  animal  form ;  in  the  ooze 
of  the  ^  deep  sea-depths,  on  inhos- 
]Htable  mountain  heights ;  in  frozen 
zones  and  boiling  geysers ;  in  earth, 
air  and  water.  The  shrub  hanging 
from  barren  cliflf  gnarls  root  and 
vhranch  for  the  struggle.  The  beech 
when  girdled  is  three  years  in  dying 
and  in  the  final  throes  puts  forth  a 
hundred  young.  The  hyacinth 
jnother-bulb,  wounded  mortally, 
perpetuates  her  life  in  a  dozen 
bulblets.  The  fern  leaf  throws  off 
its  millions  of  spores.  A  yeast- 
:germ,  had  it  opportunity,  would 
multiply  to  the  size  of  the  earth  in 
^  fortnight.    Some  bacterial  forms 


would  in  the  same!  time  fill  the 
oceans  were  their  waters  the  proper 
nutrient  broth.  A  star-fish  can  lay 
thirty-nine  millions  of  eggs  in  a 
day ;  an  oyster  eighty  billions  in  .its 
lifecourse;  a  common  toad  ten 
thousand  ;  a  queen  honey-bee  five 
thousand  eggs  in  a  day.  This  is 
Nature's  way  of  immortalizing  her- 
self. Suicide,  then,  is  thwarting 
Nature  and  he  who  does  it  must 
be  regarded  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently insane.  The  truly  sane  never 
suicide.  In  our  civilization,  even 
one's  honor  at  stake,  no  matter 
how  fallen,  rationality  insists  upon 
preserving  the  life  making  it  ef- 
ficient and  happy.  Insanity  is  di- 
.  sease,  ill-health.  Suicide  falls  into 
the  same  category.  The  suicide  of 
the  stoic  Zeno,  Cleanthus  and  many 
great  Stoics  shows  to  what  straits 
an  intensely  subjective  life  may 
bring  the  best  mankind.  Man's 
welfare  can  not  lie  in  sheer  inde- 
pendence and  total  indifference  to 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  the 
people  in  it  and  his  own  nature. 
(To  be  continued.) 


ON  TEACHING  HISTORY. 


BY  DR.  H.  W.  ELSON,  OHIO  UNIVERSITY,  ATHENS. 


*'How  can  I  interest  my  classes 
in  history?''  is  a  question  often 
asked  me  by  teachers  at  institutes 
and  in  other  educational  circles.  To 
this  question  there  is  one  answer 


that  applies  in  nearly  every  case: 
First  interest  yourself  in  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  evident  that  no  one 
can  successfully  teach  any  subject 
in  which  he  has  not  himself  a  gen- 
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uine,  living  interest;  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  any  who  loves 
the  study  of  history  can  make  the 
subject  interesting  to  a  class.  If 
there  are  any  exceptions  to  this 
rule  they  are  of  the  rare  few  who 
are  wanting  in  tact  or  attraction 
of  personality  and  who  should  de- 
vote their  lives  to  some  other  call- 
ing. 

Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
history  is  the  vitally  interesting 
subject  that  we  teach  in  the  schools. 
Why?  Because  it  is  so  full  of  hu-  . 
man  interest.  We  are  all  interested 
in  humanity  more  than  in  anything 
else,  and  history  is  but  a  record  of 
humanity  in  an  age  preceding  our 
own.  Our  interest  in  our  own  hu- 
man kind  is  natural.  In  such  a  sub- 
ject any  normal  child  can  easily  be 
interested,  on  the  one  condition — 
that  the  subject  is  presented  in  a 
life  like  form. 

If  there  is  any  subject  that  we 
teach  in  the  schools  aside  from  lit- 
erature, which  ought  to  be  a  life-- 
long  study,  it  is  history.  We  may 
drop  many  of  our  school  studies 
when  we  leave  school ;  but  no  in- 
telligent person  can  afford  to  drop 
history.  In  many  walks  of  life  we 
may,  on  finishing  our  school  days, 
give  up  the  further  study  of  geol- 
ogy, of  botany,  of  the  higher  math- 
ematics, and  the  like;  but  any  one 
who  ceases  to  be  a  reader  of  his- 
tory ceases  to  be  an  intelligent  cit- 
izen. 

How  important  then  to  teach  his- 
torv  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the 


pupil  to  love  the  subject,  in  order 
that  he  become  a  life  long  reader 
of  History.  The  next  question  of 
the  teacher  is :  How  then  can  I  in- 
terest'myself  in  history,  that  I  may 
become  efficient  in  teaching  it? 
This  question  is  not  so  easy  to- 
answer,  as  much  depends  on  one's 
temperament,  habits  and  environ- 
ment.  However,  one  thing  can  be 
said  that  will  apply  to  all.  You 
must  read  history  extensively ;  you 
must  read  far  beyond  the  botmds 
of  the  text  book.  Our  school  his- 
tories are  so  condensed  that  the 
life  of  the  subject  is  squeezed  out 
of  them.  No  teacher  can  become 
truly  interested  in  the  subject  of 
history  if  he  confines  himself  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  school  texts- 
The  text  book,  if  skillfully  written^ 
is  very  useful  and  is  necessary  to 
the  school  room,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  lower  grades.  It  furnishes  the 
skeleton;  but  the  inspiration  of  a 
teacher  is  needed  to  clothe  it  with 
flesh  and  give  it  the  breath  of  life. 
The  teacher  must  know  much 
more  than  the  text  book  gives,  and 
such  knowledge  is  acquired  by 
reading  general  and  special  works 
on  history,  biographies  and  the  like.. 
No  teacher  is  competent  to  teach- 
history  who  does  not  read  beyond" 
the  text  books.  If  you  were  read- 
ing a  work  of  fiction  and  found* 
that  as  soon  as  a  character  became 
interesting  it  was  dropped  from  the 
story,  you\vould  probably  be  dis- 
gusted. Such  is  our  school  histor- 
ies, and  necessarily  so  because  of 
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:their  condensed  character.  Take, 
for  example,  William  Penn.  The 
text  books  may  give  half  a  page  or 
rless  about  him,  and  if  you  read 
-nothing  more  of  his  life,  he  will 
never  be  to  you  a  living  character. 

But  suppose  you  do  know  a  great 
^eal  more  and  relate  to  your  pupils 
the  romantic  story  of  Penn's  life 
— ^how  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  as  a 
loy,  was  converted  to  the  newly- 
iounded  sect  of  Quakers,  and  not 
only  refused  to  wear  the  regula- 
tion robe,  but  aided  in  tearing  the 
Tobes  from  the  backs  of  other  stu- 
<lents  and  for  this  was  expelled 
from  college,  and  was  beaten  by 
his  father — how  he  was  thrust  into 
the  gay  life  of  Paris  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  prove  a  cure  for  his 
religious  fanaticism,  and  how  on 
his  return  to  England  he  was  re- 
converted to  Quakerism  and  was 
-fined  and  imprisoned  repeatedly  for 
-preaching  in  the  streets  of  London. 
These  and  many  other  facts  in  the 
iife  of  this  great  colony-builder 
would  greatly  interest  the  class  of 
young  pupils,  even  if  the  brief  no- 
tice in  the  textbook  does  not. 

In  the  lower  grades  the  teaching 
of  history  should  be  saturated  with 
personal  sketches  of  the  leading 
•characters,  even  if  this  is  done  at 
the  expense  of  leaving  unmentioned 
many  minor  characters.  By  this 
plan  the  human  interest  is  kept 
:awake,  and  the  s)rmpathies  of  the 
pupils  are  brought  into  play — a 
thing  that  cannot  be  applied  to 
the    cold    calculations    of    mathe- 


matics  and   other   sciences.     This 
human  interest,  let  me  say  again, 
is  of  very  great  importance  in  the 
teaching  of  history.    You  bring  in 
tragedy  and   romance  and  indeed 
every  phase  of  human  passion.     I 
do  not  mean  that  a  teacher  should 
ordinarily  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  child  in  teaching  history  or 
any  other  subject,  but  on  occasion 
this  may  be  done  with  goo<l  effect 
Again,  it  is  sometimes  a  good  plan 
to  introduce  a  subject  in  an  odd, 
unusual  way.     For  example,  when 
studying  the  Civil  War  you   ask. 
When  did  a  little  English  girl  who 
never  saw  America  become  a  means 
of  saving  a  score  or  more  of  Amer- 
ican lives?     No  one  can  tell,  per- 
haps, but  every  child  is  eager  to 
have  you  tell.    It  was  in  1864 ;   the 
Kearsage  and  Alabama  were  about 
to  engage  in  their  death  duel  oflF 
the  coast  of  France.    An  English 
gentleman  was  cruising  near  in  his 
yacht  with  his  family.     Undecided 
whether  to  wait  to  witness  the  bat- 
tle, he  left  the  matter  to  his  little 
girl  and  she  decided  that  she  would 
like  to  hear  the  cannon  and  see  the 
smoke.    They  remained,  and  when 
the  Alabama  was  about  to  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  Eng- 
lishman picked  up  at  least  a  score 
of  her  crew  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  lost.    By  introducing  the 
subject  in  this  form  you  win  the 
attention  of  every  child,  after  which 
it  is  not  difficult  to  lead  them  into 
matters  of  greater  importance. 
In   teaching   the   higher    classes^ 
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the  personal,  or  biographical  ele- 
ment need  not  be  kept  so  much  in 
the  forefront.  The  work  may  now 
take  on  less  of  the  story  form,  that 
is,  the  personal  .story.  The  pupils 
are  now  ready  to  grasp  that  greater 
story — the  story  of  the  nation — ^and 
the  thread  of  this  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  The  teacher  may  and 
should  make  digressions  in  many 
directions;  but  the  great  story  of 
the  development  of  the  nation 
should  at  all  times  be  kept  in  view. 
And  if  one  gets  into  the  true  spirit 
of  it  the  story  is  grandly  inter- 
esting. 

At  first  glance  it  might  seem  that 
the  liistory  of  the  United  States,, 
from  its  mere  newness,  must  be  less 
fascinating  than  that  of  the  older 
countries,  and  it  is  true  that  the 
stories  of  royal  dynasties,  of  or- 
ders of  nobility,  of  ancient  castles, 
are  wanting  in  American  history. 
But  we  have  much  to  compensate 
for  all  this.  We  have  not  only  the 
story  of  the  marvelous  develop- 
ment, the  unprecedented  growth 
of  a  vast  people  and  their  institu- 
tions; we  have  also  the  personal 
history  of  the  barefoot  boy,  bom 
among  the  lowly,  but  untrammeled 
by  the  iron  fetters  of  caste,  rising 
by  the  force  of  his  own  genius  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  political, 
the  military,  or  industrial  world. 
Among  the  greatest  of  our  states- 
men, our  commanders  of  armies, 
•our  captains  of  industry,  the  great 
majority  have  risen  from  the  com- 
monest  walks   of   life;    and   who 


can  write  fiction  so  fascinating  as 
to  compare  with  the  story  of  such  a 
life? 

Again,  American  history  presents  • 
one  absorbingly  interesting  feature 
that  is  wholly  unique  in  modem 
annals  —  the  removal  of  an  ancient 
race  that  another  race  might  be 
transplanted  to  the  soil.  Behold 
the  wild  man  of  the  forest  in  his 
native  haunts.  See  him  chase  the 
deer  and  the  buffalo  and  strive 
with  his  enemy  in  battle.  His  life 
is  full  of  tragedy  and  romance,  of 
rivalr)',  of  hatred,  and  of  love.  See 
him  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  the 
crude  surroundings  of  his  home; 
hear  his  rude  soi>g  resound  from 
hill  to  hill.  Now  behold  a  stronger 
race,  coming  from  afar,  and  the 
long  warfare  between  Civilization 
and  Barbarism  begins.  The  wild 
man  at  length  must  yield  or  flee 
before  the  forces  of  modern  life, 
or  he  must  die.  It  is  the  decree 
of  Providence,  for  he  is  a  cunr- 
berer  of  the  ground. 

Now  comes  the  pioneer  with  his 
ax,  his  cattle,  and  his  plow ;  the 
development  of  the  continent  be- 
gins. The  New  World  becomes 
the  honle  of  the  oppressed  from 
every  land.  Cities  rise  where  the 
forest  waved  over  the  wild  man's 
home,  and  the  hills  and  valleys 
resound  with  the  teeming  life  of 
an  industrious  and  ambitious  peo- 
ple. Nearly  two  hundred  years 
pass,  when  they  rise  and  win  their 
freedom  from  political  bondage. 
Now  are  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
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mighty  nation,  and  the  people  grap- 
ple with  the  greatest  problem  of 
all  —  the  problem  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  new  nation  has  a 
thorny  road  for  many  years,  but  it 
toils  upward,  surmounts  every  obf 
stack  and  increases  more  and  more. 
Three  quarters  of  a  century  pass. 
The  nation  has  grown  great.  But, 
alas!  there  is  internal  strife  that 
now  breaks  forth  into  dreadful  war. 
The  nation's  life  trembles  in  the 
balance — but  it  is  saved,  and  the 
nation  is  born  again.  It  rises  from 
civil  conflict  with  youth  renewed 
and  stronger  than  before;  and  the 
men  that  strove .  together  become 
friends  and  brethren.  Now  begins 
the  latest  scene  of  the  wonderful 
panorama — an  industrial  develop- 
ment which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
world's  history.  In  the  space  of 
forty  years  the  youthful  nation 
shoots  ahead  of  all  its  rivals  as  a 


financial  and  military  power,  in 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural  industries,  and  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  its  standard  of  civ- 
ilization. Such  is  the  United  States 
of  America  at  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

How  can  any  one  fail  to  be  in- 
terested in  such  a  narrative?  The 
teacher  of  the  grammar  school 
grades  or  in  the  high  school  will 
find  it  far  more  difficult  to  interest 
a  class  in  governmental  affairs  than 
in  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
people,  in  military  campaigns,  etc. 
A  wise  teacher  will  make  the  best 
of  this  fact,  and  while  using  great 
care  that  the  work  is  not  merely 
surface  wofk,  will  not  plunge  into 
deep  governmental  problems  for 
which  young  minds  are  not  pre- 
pared, and  which  are  suitable  only 
foj  college  and  university  classes. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
THANKSGIVING. 


The  Prelude  to  Thanksgiving 
programs  for  schools  always  con- 
contains  much  about  the  teacher's 
frame  of  mind,  oftentimes  a  good 
deal  of  "gush;"  but.it  is  true  that 
one  must  get  into  the  spirit  of 
Thanksgiving  in  order  to  do  for 
the  children  what  we  should  do. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  be  in 
a  hilariously  happy  and  thoughtful 


mood,  not  being  a  Mrs.  Wiggs, 
but  we  all  can  be  members  of  the 
club  having  for  its  motto  "Thank- 
ful it  is  no  worse."  We  can  fed 
with  Izaak  Walton  that  "every 
misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy, 
and  therefweiet  us  be  thankful," 
The  school  program  should  em- 
phasize the  truly  American  idea  of 
this    anniversarv.      It    should     be 
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made  not  only  a  harvest,  a  nature 
festival,  but  a  commemoration  of 
*The  First  Thanksgiving." 

Children  should  be  encouraged 
to  attend  church  services  on 
Thanksgiving  tnorning.  Perhaps 
not  so  much  for  present  good,  but 
because  in  mature  life,  in  after 
years,  **all  connected  with  child- 
hood and  youth  is  idealized,"  and 
the  memories  of  these  services  will 
be  safeguards  and  uplifting  influ- 
ences. 

To  be  sure  it  is  a  feast,  therefore 
eat,  drink  and  be  merry ;  a  holiday, 
therefore  let  there  be  recreation 
and  games,  for  so  they  did  that 
first  Thanksgiving, — had  their  out- 
door sports,  as  we  have  our  foot- 
ball. .But  over  and  above  all,  there 
must  be  brought  out  the  real  spirit 
and  import  of  the  day. 

It  should  be  a  cause  for  shame  to 
teachers  when  children  who  have 
been  in  school  a  year  or  two  even 
answer  "turkey,"  "football"  or  in 
some  such  senseless  words  when 
asked  what  the  day  means. 

The  real  work  is  all  done  before 
the  public  exercises  are  given. 
This  program,  especially  in  pn 
n?ary  grades,  should  be  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  series  of  nature  lessons 
talks,  and  history  stories.  Get  the 
historical  facts  from  the  best  au- 
thorities. 

For  suggestions  for  preparatory 
work  in  lower  grades,  the  chapter 
on  November  in  "When  We  First 
Go  to  School,"  by  Helen  Beckwith, 
is  good. 


Helpful  books  to  read  to  vounger 
children  are  "Stories  of  Colonial 
Children,"  by  Maria  L.  Pratt; 
"Pilgrims  and  Puritans,"  by  Nina 
Moore;  the  Thanksgiving  story  in 
The  Story  Hour,  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.  For  the  older  children, 
"Standish  of  Standish,"  by  Jane 
Austen,  and  ail  the  books  on  this 
subject  by  Alice  Morse  Earle. 

0  u  r  Thanksgiving  being  a 
purely  American  holiday,  we  must 
look  to  our  American  poets,  espe- 
cially the  New  England  poets,  for 
the  best  and  most  appropriate  ma- 
terial for  readings  and  recitations. 
Whittier's  "The ,  Huskers,"  "The 
Corn  Song,"  "The  Pumpkin,"  "For 
an  Autumn  Festival,"  should  be 
used  every  year.  From  Longfel- 
low, selections  from  "Miles  Stand- 
ish" and  from  "Hiawatha." 

A  commemorative  exercise,  like 
history,  must  repeat  itself.  And 
when  a  teacher,  desirous  of  some- 
thing new,  burdens  children's 
memories  with  stanzas  of  "An  Ex- 
ercise for  Thanksgiving,"  inane 
rhymed  versions  of, the  story,  she 
makes  a  mistake.  The  nezif  ele- 
ment each  time  is  the  children. 

Tis  true  that 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men," 

and  some  humorous  poems  can  be 
found  sometimes  that  add  the  bit 
of  spice  to  a  program.  Let  there 
be  much  music.  For  suitable  mu- 
sic levy  on  the  music  books  of  all 
the    grades,    and    on    the    church 
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hymnals.  Always  sing  that  grand 
old  hymn  by  Montgomery  begin- 
ning "The  God  of  Harvest  Praise." 
In  the  upper  grades  all  should 
know  Kipling's  "Recessional," 
with  music  by  De  Koven.  Use  all 
the  patriotic  music  you  have  al- 
ready learned.  In  the  primary  use 
all  the  Autumn  songs  learned  with 
your  nature  lessons. 

Here    are    two   suggestive    pro- 
grams for  lower  grades: 

A    THANKSGIVING    PROGRAM. 

School  recite  the  24th  Psalm. 
Song:    Father,  We  Thank  Thee. 
Concert  Recitation. 

"Now  sing  we  a  song  for  the  har- 
vest, 
Thanksgiving  and  honor  and  praise 
For  all  that  the  bountiful  Giver 
Hath  given  to  gladden  our  days; 
For  grasses  of  upland  and  lowland. 
For  fruits  of  the  garden  and  field, 
For   gold   that   the   mine   and   th^ 

prairie 
To  delvcr  and  husbandman  yield. 

And  thanks  for  the  harvest  of 
beauty, 

For  that  which  the  hands  cannot 
hold, 

The  harvest  eyes  only  can  gather 

And  only  our  hearts  can  enfold. 

We  reap  it  on  mountain  and  moor- 
land, 

We  gleam  it  from  meadow  and 
lea, 

We  garner  it  from  the  cloudland, 

We  bind  it  in  sheaves  from  the 
sea." 


Solo:    Can  a  Little  ChUd  Like 
Me  Thank  the  Father  Fittingly  ? 
(Chorus  by  School.) 

Recitation:  Margaret  Sangster's 
Thanksgiving  Song.  (This  may  be 
"sliced'*  and  used  as  an  exercise 
for  several  children.) 

Song:  November.  Charles  E. 
Boyd  (Primary  Education,  1905). 

The  Pilgrim  Story.  (A  series  of 
short  original  compositions.) 

1.  The  Puritans  and  the  King. 

2.  About  Holland. 

3.  The  Voya^^c. 

4.  The  New  Land. 

Concert  Rec. :  The  Landing  of 
the  Pilgfrims.     Mrs.  Hemarts. 

Recitation:    The   First   Thanks- 
giving.    Hezekiah  Butterworth. 
Double  Quartet:    November. 
Lullaby,  Charles  E.  Boyd. 
Reading:   The  Flower's  Thanks. 
Lyman  Abbot,  Jones  3rd  Reader. 

The  Legend  of  Mondamin,  from 
Hiawatha  .   (Sliced  recitation). 
Concert  Recitation : 
*'When  the  weather  is  wet 
We  must  not  fret, 
When  the  weather  is  dry 
We  must  not  cry. 
When  the  weather  is  cold 
We  must  not  scold. 
When  the  weather  is  warm 
We  must  not  storm, 
Rut  be  thankful  together 
Whatever  the  weather." 
Group  of  short  November  poems 
by  four  children: 

1.  November.     Alice  Cary. 

2.  Sing  a  Song  of  Seasons.    R. 
L.  Stevenson. 
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3.  Jack  Frost.    Sidney  Dayre. 

4.  November.  Frank  D.  Sher- 
man. 

PROGRAM — THANKSGIVING. 

1.  Song:    America, 

2.  95th  Psalm.  Recitation  by 
the  school. 

3.  Reading  of  President's  Proc- 
lamation. 

4.  Selection  by  the  School,  We 
Thank  Tliee.    Ralph  W.  Emerson. 

5.  Reading,  Pupil:  The  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  Mara  L  Pratt's  His- 
tory Stories. 

6.  Selection  (school)  :  The 
Breaking  Waves  Dashed  High. 
Mrs.  Hemans. 

7.  Reading  (pupil)  :  The  First 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Maria  L.  Pratt's 
History  Colonial  Stories. 

8.  Reading  (pupil)  :  An  Indian 
■  Boy,  Colonial  Stories,  Five  Little 

Friends. 

9.  Song:  Thanksgiving.  Mrs. 
Child.    Open  Sesame. 

10.  Quotations:  By  different 
pupils. 

11.  Recitation  (pupil) :  Thanks- 
giving.    Margaret  Sangster. 

12.  Song:    School. 

13.  Selection:  Whittier's 
Thanksgiving. 


A  VINDICATION  OF  THE  LIMERICK. 

It  has  been  said  by  ignorant  and 
undiscerning  would-be  critics  that 
the  limerick  is  not  among  the  clas- 
sic and  best  forms  of  poetry,  and 
indeed,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  is  not  poetry  at  all. 


A  brief  consideration  of  its  claims 
to  pre-eminence  among  recognized 
forms  of  verse  will  soon  convince 
any  intelligent  reader  of  its  super- 
lative worth  and  beauty. 

As  proof  of  this,  let  us  consider 
the  following  limerick,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  connoisseurs  is  the  best 
one  ever  written : 


There  was  a  young  lady  of  Niger, 
Who  smiled  as  she  rode  on  a  tiger; 

They  came  back  from  the  ride 

With  the  lady  inside, 
And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger. 

Now  let  us  compare  this  exquisite 
bit  of  real  poesy  with  what  might 
have  been  if  Chaucer  had  written 
the  lines : 

A  mayde  ther  ben,  in  Niger  born  and 

bredde ; 
Hire  merye  smyle  went  neere  about  hire 

hedde. 
Uponne  a  beeste  shee  rood,  a  tyger  gaye, 
And  sikerly  shee  laughen  on  hire  waye. 
Anon,  as  it  bifel  bak  from  the  ryde 
Ther  came,  his  sadel  hangen  doone  bi- 

syde, 
The    tyger.     On   his   countenaunce   the 

whyle 
Ther   ben    behelde    a    gladnesse    and   a 

smyle. 

Again,  if  Austin  Dobson  had 
chosen  to  throw  off  the  thing  in 
triolet  form: 

She  went  for  a  ride, 
That  yoimg  lady  of  Niger; 

Her  smile  was  quite  wide 

As  she  went  for  a  ride; 
But  she  came  back  inside, 

With  the  smile  on  the  tiger! 

She  went  for  a  ride, 
That  young  lady  of  Niger. 

Rosetti,  with  his  inability  to  re- 
frain from  refrains,  might  have 
turned  out  something  like  this: 
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In  Niger  dwelt  a  lady  fair, 

(Bacon  and  eggs  and  a  bar  o'  soap!) 

Who  smiled  'neath  tangles  of  her  hair, 

As  her  steed  began  his  steady  lope. 

(You  like  this  style,  I  hope.) 

On  and  on  they  sped  and  on, 

(Bacon  and  eggs  and  a  bar  o'  soap.) 
On  and  on  and  on  and  on 

(You  see  I've  not  much  scope.) 

E'en  ere  they  loped  the  second  mile 
The  tiger  'gan  his  mouth  to  ope; 

Anon  he  halted  for  a  while; 

Then  went  on  with  a  pleasant  smile 
(Bacon  and  eggs  and  a  bar  o'  soap!) 

Omar  would  have  looked  at  the 
situation  philosophically,  and  would 
have  summed  up  his  views  in  some 
such  characteristic  lines  as  these: 

Why  if  the  Soul  can  fling  the  Dust  aside 
And  smiling,  on  a  Tiger ,  blithely  ride, 
Were't    not    a    Shame — werc't    not    a 
Shame    for   him 
In  stupid  Niger  tamely  to  abide? 

Strange  is  it  not?    that  of  the  Myriads 

who 
Before     us     rode     the     Sandy     Desert 

through, 
Not    one    returns    to   tell    us    of   the 

Road. 
Which  to  discover  we  ride  smiling  too. 

We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  Row 
Of  magic  Niger  shapes  that  come  and 

go 
Round  with  the  Smile  illumined  Tiger 

held 
In    Midnight    by    the    Master    of    the 

Show. 

Tennyson  would  have  seen  a  dra- 
matic o])portunity,  and  would  have 
i^lorlecl  in  the  chance,  thus: 

Half  a  league    half  a  league, 

On  the  big  tiger, 
Rode  with  a  smiling  -face 
The  hdy  of  Niger. 
Mad  rushed  the  noble  steed. 
Smiled  she  and  took  no  heed ; 
Smiled  at  the  breakneck  speed 
Of  the  big  tiger. 

Boldly    they    plunged    and    swayed. 
Fearless  and  unafraid — 
Tiger  and  lovely  maid, 
Fair  and  beguiling; 


Flashed  she  her  sunny  smiles. 
Flashed  o'er  the  sunlit  miles; 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not  — 
Not  the  same  smiling! 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 

0  the  wild  charge  they  made. 
Riding  from  Niger; 

Honor  the  ride  they  made! 
Honor  the  smiles  displayed, 
Lady  and  Tiger. 

Kipling,  of  course,  would  have 
seized  the  theme  for  a  fine  and  stir- 
ring Barrack  room  ballad : 

**What  is  the  lady  smiling  for?' 

Said  Files-on-Parade. 

"  She's  going  for  a  tiger  ride," 

The  Color-Sergeant  said. 

•*  What    makes    her    smile    so    gay,    so 

gay?" 
"  She  likes  to  go  for  tiger  rides," 
The  Color-Sergeant  said. 
"For  she's  riding  on  the  tiger,  you  can 

'  see  his  stately  stride ; 
When    they're    returning    home    agaiiir 

she'll  take  a  place  inside; 
And    on    the    tiger's    face    will    be    the 

smile  so  bland  and  wide* 
But   she's   ridng   on   the  tiger   in   the 

morning." 

Browning  would  have  been 
pleased  with  the  subject  and  would 
have  done  the  best  he  could  with 
it,  doubtless  along  these  lines. 

(The  Tiger  speaks:) 

Since    now  at     length    your    fate      yoa 

know, 
I  said,  *•  Then,  Dearest,  since  'tis  so. 
Since  nothing  all  your  smile  avails. 
Since    all    your    life    seems    meant    for 

fails. 
Henceforth  you  ride  inside." 
Who  knows  what's  best?    Ah,  who  can 

tell? 
I   loved   the   lady.     Therefore — well — 

1  shuddered.    Yet  it  had  to  be. 
And  so  together,  I  and  she. 

Ride,  ride,  forever  ride. 

Swinburne  would  have  spread 
himself  thusly : 
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O  marvellous,  mystical  maiden, 

With  the  way  of  the  wind  on  the  wing; 

Low  laughter  thy  lithe  lips  had  laden. 

Thy  smile  is  a  Song  of  the  Spring. 
O  typical,  tropical  tiger, 

With  wicked  and  wheedlesome  wiles; 
O  lovely  lost  lady  of  Niger, 

Our  Lady  of  Smiles. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe  would  have  put 
it  this  way : 

See  the  lady  with  a  smile. 

Sunny  smile ! 
Hear   her  gaysome,  gleesome  giggle  as 
she  rides  around  in  style! 
How  the  merry  laughter  trips 
From  her  red  and  rosy  lips, 
As  she  smiles,    smiles,    smiles,    smiles, 

smiles,    smiles,    smiles, 
While  she  rides  along  the  dusty,  desert 
miles. 

See  the  tiger  with  a  smile, 

Happy  smile ! 
If  such  a  smile  means  happiness,   he's 

happy  quite  a  pile; 
How  contentedly' he  chuckles  as  he  trots 
along  the  miles ! 
Oh,  he  doesn't  growl  or  groan 
As  he  ambles  on  alone. 
But  he  smiles,    smiles,    smiles,    smiles. 

smiles,  smiles,  smiles, 
As  he  homeward  goes  along  the  desert 
miles. 

And  •Longfellow  would  have 
given  it  his  beautiful  and  clever 
^'Hiawatha"  setting: 

Oh,  the  fair  and  lovely  lady; 
Oh,  the  sweet  and  winsome  lady; 
With  a  smile  of  gentle  goodness 
I-ike  the  lovely  Laughing  Water. 
Oh,  the  day  the  lovely  lady 
l^ent  to  ride  upon  a  tiger. 
Oame  the  tiger,  back  returning, 
Homeward  through  the  dusky  twilight; 
Ever  slower,  slower,  slower. 
Walked  the  tiger  o'er  the  landscape ; 
Ever  wider,  wider,  wider. 
Spread  the  smile  o'er  all  his  features. 

And  so,  after  numerous  examples 
and  careful  consideration  of  this 
matter,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  certain  propositions  the 
limerick  is  the  best  and  indeed  the 


only  proper  vehicle  of  expressicMi. 
— Carolyn  Wells  in  Harper's 
Magazine, 


THE  CECIL  RHODES  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  examination  for  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  will  be  held  this  year 
in  Columbus  about  the  middle  of 
January,  and  the  scholarship  awar- 
ded by  the  end  of  March.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  these  scholarships 
pay  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  three 
years.  Those  who  are  successful 
will  begin  their  work  at  Oxford, 
England,  next  October. 

Examination  in  1907  will  be 
given  in  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Arithmetic — the  whole. 

2.  The  elements  of  algebra 
through  simple  equations,  the 
elements  of  geometry,  including  the 
first  three  books  of  Euclid's  ele- 
ments. 

3.  Greek  and  Latin  grammar. 

4.  Translation  from  English 
into  Latin. 

5.  One  Greek  and  one  Latin 
book.  Any  of  the  following  will 
be  accepted  as  a  book :  Demos- 
thenes De  Corona;  Euripides  (any 
two  of  the  following  plays,)  Hec- 
uba, Medea,  Alcestis,  Bacchae; 
Homer,  (i)  Iliad,  1-5  or  2-6  or 
(2)  Odyssey,  1-5  or  2-6;  Plato, 
Apology  and  Crito;  Sophocles. 
Antigone  and  Ajax;  Xenophon, 
Anabasis,  1-4  or  2-5;  Caesar,  De 
Bello  Gallico,  1-4;  Cicero  (i)  Phil- 
lippics  I,  2,  or  (2)  in  Catilinam,  i- 
3  and  in  Verrem  Actio  i,  or  (3)  pro 
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Murena  and  pro  Lege  Manilla  or 
(4)  de  Senectute  and  de  Amicitia; 
Horace  (i)  Odes  1-4  or  (2)  Sat- 
ires, or  (3)  Epistles;  Livy,  Books 
1-3;  Virgil  the  Georgics  or  the 
Aeneid  Books  1-5  or  2-6. 

Sets  of  examination  questions 
used  in  former  years  may  be  order- 
ed from  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  91  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
Mr.  Rhodes,  the  trustees  desire 
that  *'in  the  election  of  a  student 
to  a  scholarship,  regard  shall  be 
had  to  ( I )  his  literary  and  scholas- 
.  tic  attainments,  (2)  his  fondness 
for  and  success  in  manly  outdoor 
sports,  such  as  cricket,  football  and 
the  like,  (3)  his  qualifications  of 
manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion 
to  duty,  sympathy  for  and  protec- 
tion of  the  weak,  kirdliness,  unsel- 
fishnei:s  and  fellowship  and  (4) 
his  exhibition  during  school  days 
of  moral  force  of  character  and  in- 
stinct to  lead  and  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  his  schoolmates.'*  Mr. 
Rhodes  suggested  that  (2)  and  (3) 
should  be  decided  in  any  school  or 
college  by  the  vote  of  fellow-stud- 
ents, and  (4)  by  the  head  of  the 
school  or  college. 


AN  AUTUMN    SUNSET. 

By  Maude  Smith  Pepple,  Lyndon. 

Silent,  hazy  golden 

A  picture  subdued  yet  bright. 
With  just  enough  of  shadow 

To  mellow  the  tints  of  light. 


Distant  dim  and  blending 
In  colors  of  changing  hue. 

Here, — a  touch  of  red  and  gold. 
There, — ^the  Heaven's  blue. 

Hill  and  tree  and  meadow 
In  ever  changing  light ; 

Shadows  slowly  lengthening 
Into  the  gloom  of  night. 


THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE    BELL  OF  MY 
CHILDHOOD. 

By  £.  S    L.  Taylur.  Muncie,  Ind. 

The  school-house  bell  of  my  child- 
hood! 
I  dreamed  that  I  heard  it  rung 
In  its  clanging,  clanging  tongue, 
As  I  trudged  on  thro'  the  wild  wood, 
Where    the    ferns    and     violets 
•  sprung ! 

The  school-house  bell  of  my  child- 
hood! 
It  spoke  to  my  secret  soul 
And  bade  me  press  on  to  the  goal,. 
.As  I  trudged  swift  thro'  the  wild- 
wood. 
And  over  me  Visions  stole ! 

The  school-house  bell  of  my  child- 
hood! 
O  tale  of  a  tender  past, 
The  lessons  that  ever  last 
The  light   that   loomed    thro*   the 
wild  wood 
From  out  of  His  knowledge  vast! 
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Any  person  wishing  his  address  changed 
should  send  notice  not  later  than  the  twen- 
ty-fifth of  the  month,  and  must  give  both 
the  old  and  the  new  address. 

Notice  will  bk  given  to  bach  si  bscribbr  of 
the  time  his  srbscription  expires,  but 
no  subscription  will  br  discontinued 
except  upon  request  sunt  direct  to  the 
office,  accompanied  by  the  full  amount 
dub  at  the  time  such  request  is  made. 

Emerson  says  "Men  are  as  lazy 
as  they  dare  to  be"  and  it  is  the 
blessed  privilege  of  each  one  to  give 
such  an  interpretation  to  this  as  his 
own  experience  warrants. 

3K  *  * 

Leibnitz  once  wrote  "Show  me 
a  man  who  has  never  made  a  mis- 
take, and  I  will  show  you  a  man 
who  has  never  done  anything." 
What  a  comfort ! 

«        4t        4c 

A  GOOD  old  lady  remarked  "You 


can't  get  more  out  of  people,  my 

dear,  than  there  is  in  them.'*     It  is 

a  problem  that  is  fundamental  to 

know  just  how  to  get  more  in  them. 
4(     ♦     ♦ 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  process  of  broadening 
one's  self  but  it  is  quite  as  well  to 
attend  to  the  matter  of  extending 
one's  self  perpendicularly  at  the 
same  time. 

He        4(         3K 

These  boys  are  lively  creatures 

and  we  want  them  to  be;    so  we 

.  must    be    careful   not    to    measure 

them  by  our  own  sedate  standards. 

If  they  lacked  life  we'd  call  them 

dull. 

♦  «     4( 

Feel,  think,  do  —  this  is  the 
order,  of  course;  but  it  is  well  to 
reverse  the  engine,  at  times,  for 
doing  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
thought  and  feeljlng.  This  rule 
works  both  ways. 

»     *     » 

Some  of  our  pupils  will  become 
teachers  and  will  incline,  possibly, 
to  take  us  as  models.  Hence,  our 
mistakes  and  pecularities  may  be 
transmitted  through  this  channel  to 
future  generations. 

*  *     * 

No  keener  joy  can  come  to  any 
living  person  than  the  joy  that 
comes  to  the  teacher  who  is  in 
sympathy  with  childhood  as  she 
sees  the  children  growing  beauti- 
fully under  the  genial  influence  of 
the  school  and  the  home. 
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Lost  opportunities  are  much  the 
same  as  the  features  of  a  landscape 
seen  from  the  rear  of  a  railway 
train.  We  see  them  distinctly  only 
when  they  have  passed. 

*  *     * 

The  man  who  hid  his  talent  in 
the  earth  was  called  wicked  and 
slothful  and  this  would  seem  to 
justify  the  claim  of  at  least  one 
philosopher  who  says  it  is  immoral 
to  do  less  than  our  best. 

*  *        iti 

Said  a  man  who  is  not  a  teacher: 
"One  of  the  very  interesting  thmgb 
that  I  notice  among  you  school 
people  is  that  you  are  all  so  pleased 
at  the  success  of  other  teachers.  If 
one  of  your  number  receives  a  pro- 
motion you  air  seem  to  feel  that 
you  yourselves  have  been  favored." 

*  *     * 

Herbert  Spencer  once  said  **To 
play  a  good  game  of  billiards  is  the 
mark  of  a  well  rounded  education ; 
to  play  too  good  a  game  is  the  mark 
of  an  ill  spent  youth."  This  state- 
ment holds  true  of  other  games  as 

well. 

*  *     * 

Here  is  a  statement  irom  George 
William  Curtis  that  has  a  great  deal 
of  philosophy  in  it,  that  applies  to 
us  all :  "An  engine  of  one  cat-power 
running  all  'he  time  is  more  effec- 
tive than  one  of  forty  horse-power, 
standing  idle." 

*  *     * 

Beauty  in  the  school-room  does 
not  mean  a  great  number  of  pic- 


tures. Indeed,  too  many  spoils  the 
effect.  On  the  contrary,  it  means 
the  right  sort  of  pictures  or  other 
decorations  so  arranged  with  re- 
ference to  one  another  as  to  produce 
a  harmonious  unit.  Over-decora- 
tion is  never  in  good  taste. 

*  *     « 

What  we  really  want  we  get, 
if  we  only  want  it  enough.  When 
teachers  tell  you  that  they  can't  af- 
ford to  subscribe  for  educational 
journals  they  really  believe  the- 
statement  to  be  true.  But,  gener- 
ally it  isn't.  The  real  reason  is  that 
they  don*t  experience  any  craving. 
If  they  did  they  would  soon  find 
abundant  resources. 

*  *       iK 

One  of  our  agents  tells  of  a 
teacher  who  criticised  the  Monthly 
because  it  "puts  the  fodder  too  high 
in  the  rack."  That's  the  most  com- 
plimentary thing  that  could  be  said 
of  us.  Get  a  step-ladder,  brother, 
get  a  step-ladder.  Or  climb  a  tree 
some  time  and  you'll  be  charmed  at 
what  you  see  and  mayhap  you  will 
notice  that  the  world  is  larger  than 
you  had  thought. 

«     *     * 

The  boy  thinks  the  algebra  is  a 
very  difficult  subject  and  wants  to 
drop  it  and  brings  a  note  from  home 
making  the  request.  The  whole 
trouble  is  that  this  boy  has  been  try- 
ing to  get  along  with  but  five  or  six 
hours  of  sleep,  losing  the  hours  of 
"beauty  sleep"  entirely.  Of  course 
algebra  is  hard  in  such  conditions. 
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Everythng  is  hard  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  ice-cream  soda 
and  angel  food  cake. 

♦  *     * 

A  HOSTLER  was  overheard  the 
other  day  descanting  upon  the  good 
order  and  cleanliness  of  the  barn 
over  which  he  presides,  defying  any 
one  to  show  a  barn  in  better  con- 
dition. Just  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
girls  and  boys,  women  and  men  to 
take  that  kind  of  pride  in  their 
work,  whatever  it  is,  life  will  be 
better  and  happier. 

*  *     * 

It  is  well  to  read  or  tell  stories 
to  the  children  but  these  stories 
ought  to  be  selected  beforehand 
with  great  care  and  then  read  or 
told  in  the  best  manner  possible. 
The  teacher  who  reads  a  good  story 
well  has  done  much  for  the  children 
aside  from  the  lesson  in  the  story. 
After  the  reading  or  telling  there 
should  be  no  drawing  of  moral  les- 
sons. The  children  will  do  that. 
«     «     « 

If  a  group  of  teachers  in  the 
country  would  meet  once  a  week 
-and  go  over  the  examination  ques- 
tions of  the  previous  month,  work- 
ing out  the  answers  together,  com- 
paring and  correcting  as  they  go 
along  more  real  profit  would  come 
to  them  than  will  come  from  any 
amount  of  reading  of  the  answers 
g-iveh  by  others. 

4(      4c      « 

Quite  a  number  of  enterprising 
superintendents  over  the  state  have 


sent  in  lists  of  subscribers  to  the 
Monthly  from  among  their  own 
teachers  recently  and  we  are  grate- 
ful for  his  niark  of  approval. 
These  men  feel  that  if  their  teachers 
keep  pace  with  educational  move- 
ments in  Ohio  they  will  be  better 

fitted  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Ohio* 

*  *    » 

Prof.  William  James  says: 
"Keep  the  faculty  of  eflFort  alive  in 
you  by  a  little  gratuitous  exercise 
every  day.  That  is,  be  systemati- 
cally ascetic  or  heroic  in  little  un- 
necessary points;  do  every  day  or 
two  something  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  you  would  rather  not  do 
it;  so  that,  when  the  hour  of  dire 
need  draws  nigh  it  may  find  you 
not    unnerved    and    untrained    to  . 

stand  the  test.** 

*  *     * 

When  one  ascends  a  mountain 
and  drinks  in  the  full  meaning  ofc 
the  splendid  panorama  that  stretch- 
es out  into  space  around  him  he 
has  undergone  a  transformation 
and  never  can  be  again  what  he  was 
before.  He  has  attained  to  a  big- 
ness that  he  knew  nothing  of  before. 
This  mountain  may  be  either  literal 
or  figurative.  It  may  be  a  book. 
Many  a  person  has  been  trans- 
formed by  reading  a  single  great 
book,  one  that  led  him  into  a  new 
world  of  thought  and  feeling. 
4(      «      ♦ 

There  are  many  teachers  in 
Ohio  who  are  occupying  better  posi- 
tions than  they  did  a  year  ago  and 
many  others  who  are  getting  better 
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salaries.  All  these  will  find  occa- 
sion to  be  thankful  that  their  work 
in  the  past  merited  the  confidence  of 
their  friends  and  that  public  senti- 
ment is  more  kindly  disposed  to  the 
schools  than  ever  before.  Indeed, 
as  a  body  of  workers,  we  all  have 
great  occasion  for  thanksgiving  in 
that  our  professional  sky  is  bright- 
ening and  that  our  work  is  looked 
upon  with  greater  favor  by  the 
world  at  large. 

*     *     * 

President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin 
College  puts  it  in  this  way:  The 
wise  teacher  will  say  to  himself, 
"I  must  know  the  lessons  I  teach. 
I  must  do  some  reading  outside.  I 
must  take  an  interest  in  m>  indi- 
vidual scholars.  I  must  keep  my- 
self strong  and  happy  and  well. 
These  are  essential,  and  for  the  sake 
of  these  things  I  stand  ready  to 
sacrifice  all  mere  red  tape.  I  stand 
ready  to  be  misunderstood  by  good 
people  who  know  nothing  of  the 
strain  I  am  under.  I  stand  ready  to 
shrink  and  to  slight  minor  matters 
when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in 
order  to  do  the  main  things  well." 
«     «     « 

President  Roosevelt's  pregnant 
sentence  "No  government  can  help 
that  man  who  is  always  sitting 
down"  applies  to  teachers  as  well 
as  other  people.  This  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  people 
must  be  energetic  in  order  to  get 
on.  Our  Latin  friends  will  readily 
recall  the  passage  in  the  sixth  book 


of  the  Aeneid,  sedet  acternumque 
sedebit  infelix  Theseus,  which  de- 
scribes one  method  of  eternal 
punishment.  However,  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  there  will  be  some 
other  method  employed  for  those 
who  spend  the  present  life  in  sitting. 
Here's  a  good  place  for  a  moral. 
But  what's  the  use?  The  sitter 
would  never  see  it  and  the  others 
don't  need  it. 

«       4(       « 

•  A  SCHOOL  is  known  by  its  spirit 
more  than  its  scholarship.    Indeed, 
if  the  spirit  of  the  school  is  right 
the    scholarship    will    come    as    a 
natural  sequence.    It  is  never  easy 
to  define  what  is  meant  by  the  spirit 
of  the  school  but  the  visitor  is  con- 
scious of  it  almost  at  once.     Free- 
dom  without  license,   naturalness, 
exuberance  within  proper  bounds 
good  fellowship,  these  are  some  of 
the    indications   that   the   spirit   is 
right.    Given  a  school  in  which  this 
spirit  obtains  and  work  -will  be  so 
much  the  rule  that  discipline  is  re- 
duced to  the  minimum.    Moreover^ 
the  work  will  be  joyous  both  to 
teacher  and  pupils,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  the  work  is  well  done. 
«    «    « 
The  articles  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
T.  S.  Lowden  that  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  the  Monthly  are  valn- 
.  able  contributions  and  are  worthy 
of  niore  than  one  careful  reading, 
and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  in 
many  quarters  they  are  receiving 
the    attention    and    commendation 
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that  they  so  richly  deserve.  They 
are  the  ripe  fruitage  of  wide  ex- 
perience coupled  with  scholarly  in- ' 
vestigation  and  are  set  forth  in  a 
style  at  once  pleasing  and  clear.  We 
congratulate  the  teachers  of  Ohio 
in  having  access  to  these  articles 
and  the  series  is  worth  far  more  to 
any  teacher  than  the  cost  of  the 
Monthly  for  an  entire  year. 

*  *     * 

The  promotion  of  Supt.  E.  D. 
Lyon  of  Madisonville  to  the  princi- 
palsl]ip  of  Woodward  High  School, 
Cincinnati  shows  large  for  Supt. 
Lyon  and  Supt.  Dyer,  and  illus- 
trates very  forcibly  what  the 
Monthly  has  often  said  to  the  effect 
that  it  pays  for  any  teacher  to  make 
a  favorable  impression  upon  those 
who  are  round  about  him.  Supt. 
Lyon  is  one  of  the  earnest  profes- 
sional workers  of  Ohio  and  Supt. 
Dyer  recognized  this  fact  at  the 
first  opportunity.  As  the  wide- 
awake head  of  a  great  system  of 
schools  Supt.  Dy.er  needs  wide- 
awake people  to  help  execute  his 
plans.    Hence,  the  election  of  Supt. 

Lyon. 

*  *    * 

Said  a  County  Examiner  "It  is 
surprising  and  humiliating  to  see, 
from  answers  at  the  examinations, 
that  many  Ohio  teachers  do  not 
read  any  magazines  or  papers,  and 
do  not  read  a  book  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end."  There  are  those  in 
the  teaching  business  (not  profes- 
sion in  such  cases)  who  do  only  so 


much  as  they  are  compelled  to  do, 
and  our  system  of  examinations 
permits  the  conditions  to  which  the 
examiner  refers.  Some  way  ought 
to  be  devised  by  which  it  might  be 
determined  whether  applicants  are 
really  alive,  professionally,  before 
certificates  are  granted. 

*  *       4c 

Last  year  the  schools  of  Bata- 
via  had  a  most  interesting  exercise 
at  Thanksgiving  time,  and  the 
entire  community  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  with  much 
zest.  Articles  were  loaned  to  the 
school  which  showed  the  improve- 
ments of  the  present  over  the  past. 
Heirlooms  came  to  school  which  the 
owners  themselves  had  almost  for- 
gotten. By  comparison  and  con- 
trast the  pupils  saw  at  once  how 
crude  were  many  of  the  household 
utensils  that  their  forebears  had  to 
make  shift  with.  Incidentally, 
many  lessons  in  history  were  taught, 
and,  incidentally  also,  the  people 
were  roused  to  an  unusual  degree 
of  interest,  in  their  schools,  includ- 
ding  teachers  and  pupils. 

*  *     « 

The  Ohio  Magazine  which  made 
its  debut  a  few  months  ago  has 
already  abundantly  proved  its  war- 
rant for  generous  recognition,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  is  has  a  mis- 
sion and  that  an  important  one. 
The  editor,  Webster  P.  Hunting- 
ton, is  a  practical  newspaper  man 
and  a  writer  of  much  ability.  The 
promotors  are  men  of  wide  experi- 
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-ence  and  high  standing  in  Ohio. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  a  magazine 
that  will  worthily  represent  Ohio  in 
her  traditions,  her  historical  as- 
sociations, and  her  literary  achieve- 
ments and  aspirations,  and  ine  Ohio 
Magazine  is,  therefore,  most  op- 
portune. We  commend  it  to  Buck- 
•eyes  all  over  our  land. 

^^       ^^       ^^ 

Capt.  E.  S.  Wilson  was  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education  at  I  ronton.  Later  on 
he  was  United  States  Marshal  in 
Porto  Rico  and  now  he  is  back  in 
'Ohio.  He  has  large  conceptions  of 
things  about  him,  looks  at  things 
in  a  large  way,  and  is  optimistic 
•enough  to  believe  that  today  is  bet- 
ter than  yesterday  with  faith  to  be- 
lieve that  the  right  sort  of  work 
will  make  tomorrow  still  better  than 
today.  Hence  it  is  that  his  presence 
.in  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  is  a  real  boon  to 
Ohio  in  all  matters  that  look  toward 
making  the  conditions  of  life  better 
and  brighter.  The  homes,  the 
schools,  and  communities  at  large 
are  all  the  beneficiaries  of  his  pres- 
ence and  his  work. 

*       «        4t 

Ox  Thanksgiving  morning  it 
-might  be  well  for  each  of  us  to  sit 
down  and  write  out  a  creed  for  the 
<lay.  Here  is  a  sample :  I  am  thank- 
ful that  I  have  work  to  do  and  joy 
in  the  doing:  that  I  am  not  beset 
with  the  temptations  that  must 
come  to  those  who  need  not  work ; 


that  I  enjoy  reading  good  books 
and  can  have  a  good  day  without 
"an  automobile;  that  I  enjoy  the 
society  of  cultivated  people  and  that 
I  find  them  all  about  me;  that  I 
know  the  joy  that  com^s  from  help- 
ing others;  that  people  are  kind 
enough  to  make  allowance  for  my 
short-comings ;  that  the  farmer,  the 
merchant,  the  railroad  man,  and  so 
many  others  have  provided  food 
and  clothing ;  that  the  Bible  is  open 
and  the  flag  unfurled. 


In  those  halcyon  days  that  are 
yet  to  come  we  shall  not  wear  our- 
selves to  shreds  over  marks,  grades, 
per  cents,  and  the  like  hair-splitting 
exercises  and  so  shall  have  more 
time  for  teaching  school.  As  it  is 
now  we  emphasize  these  minor  mat- 
ters so  much  that  the  children 
come  to  think  that  school  is  a  place 
for  the  acquisition  of  marks  and 
that  education  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Some  day  we  shall  bt 
wise  enough  to  state  that  the  boy 
has  done  work  of  such  a  quality 
that  he  is  entitled  to  promotion  and 
then  go  on  with  our  teaching  and 
not  bother  about  so  many  sevenths 
or  tenths.  All  this  question  of 
grades  should  be  made  as  little  of 
as  possible  in  our  educational  pro- 
cesses. 

4c        4c        4r 

Tt  is  pleasant  to  note  that  writers 
on  psychology  and  pedagogy  are 
coming  down  out  of  the  clouds 
somewhat  and  now  have  something 
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of  an  inclination  to  dwell  among 
men.  Time  was  when  they  expec- 
ted our  mouths  to  water  at  the 
sight  of  a  turkey  track.  But  now 
they  are  coming  to  realize  that  only 
that  delightful  aroma  that  steals 
from  the  oven  out  through  the 
kitchen  door  can  excite  our  sali- 
vary glands.  The  abstract,  especi- 
ally if  it  be  abstruse  as  it  is  apt  to 
be,  appeals  only  to  the  favored  few 
and  we  common  mortals  are  glad  of 
the  change  that  has  come  over  these 
writers.  We  are  glad  to  have  such 
^  a  book  as  "Rational  Living"  to 
guide  our  erring  foot-steps  in  the 

way  of  truth. 

*     *     ♦ 

The  school  board  that  contracted 
with  teachers  for  eight  months  and 
then  had  the  teachers  agree  in  writ- 
ing to  give  up  their  contracts  at  the 
end  of  six  months  did  not  only  an 
unlawful  thing  but  also  one  that 
was  unpatriotic  and  altogether  un- 
worthy of  men  who  have  been 
elected  to  look  after  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  schools.  We  can  not 
see- how  men  can  square  such  con- 
duct with  their  oath  of  office. 
They  would  probably  condemn  men 
who  would  accept  rebates  from  rail- 
roads because  of  the  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Iqw.  But  in  their  own 
action  they  have  done  the  same 
thing,  taking  advantage  of  the 
teachers  and  taking  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  the  children. 
4k      «      ♦ 

The     fragrant     summer     winds 
have  sped  away  to  the  south-land. 


In  their  flight  they  kissed  the 
golden-rod  and  then  the  maple 
leaves  into  golden  splendor.  Now 
these  have  lost  their  tints  of  gold 
and  are  clad  in  mourning  for  the 
summer  that  is  gone.  But  the 
pumpkin  pie  remains.  This  is  the 
golden  treasury  of  summer  sun- 
shine, of  singing  birds,  of  blushing 
flowers,  of  twinkling  raindrops. 
Through  the  golden  funnel  of  blos- 
som the  summer  poured  its  heart 
all  gold.  In  the  crust  are  the 
cadences  of  waving  fields  of  golden 
grain ;  the  aureate  succulence  is  the 
magic  spell  of  the  summer-tide; 
and  the  spices  waft  the  perfumed 
breath  of  the  tropics.  There  is 
poetry  in  pumpkin  pie.  Nay, 
pumpkin  pie  is  poetry. 
*     *     * 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
pubftshers^  G5nn  &  Company,  of 
Boston  we  are  permitted  to  re- 
publish in  this  number  of  the 
Monthly  ten  of  the  cuts  that  adorn 
the  pages  of  "Among  Country 
Schools"  written  by  Supt.  O.  J. 
Kern,  of  the  Winnebago  County^ 
111.,  schools.  This  book  should  be 
in  every  country  school-house  for 
it  is  destined  to  have  a  most  whole- 
some influence  in  making  better  the 
conditions  of  county  schools.  The 
titles  of  the  pictures  to  which  we 
refer  are  "School  Building  at 
Kingsville,''  "A  Model  for  a 
Country  School,"  "The  New  Way 
in  Ohio,"  "A  new  School-house 
with  Trees."  "Another  Model  for  a 
Country     School,'*     "Pleasant     to 
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Look  upon,"  "A  Real  Playground," 
"A  Subject  for  Consideration  at  the 
Farmers*  Institute/'  "Treatment  of 
Outbuildings,"  "Old  School-house, 
No.  2,  at  Williamsburg,  North 
Carolina." 

*        i^        * 

Teachers  as  well  as  other  people 
need  to  present  a  bold  resistence  to 
the  inclination  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  We  must  pay  our  way  as 
we  go  and  pay  the  cash  if  we  would 
have  that  feeling  of  independent 
manhood  and  womanhood  that 
forms  one  chief  equipment  for  our 
work.  Neither  sycophancy  nor 
mendicancy  can  add  any  strength  to 
our  armor.  It  is  this  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence that  will  do  much  to  cor- 
rect the  notion  that  teaching  school 
is  a  sinecure,  a  refuge  for  incompe- 
tence. The  minister  who  tolerates 
donation  parties  manifests  a  weak- 
ness that  will  crop  out  in  his  ser- 
mons and  his  daily  life.  We  need 
to  stand  four-square  in  such  mat- 
ters if  we  would  inspire  the  boys 

and  girls. 

♦     *     * 

Grandmother  used  to  tell  us 
that  she  heard  her  grandfather  tell 
of  the  custom  in  olden  times  of 
keeping  children  in  after  school  and 
compelling  them  to  write  the  words 
of  the  spelling  lesson  twenty  or 
forty  times  as  a  punishment  for 
some  childish  prank.  What  unwise 
teachers  they  must  have  had  back 
there  in  the  twilight  of  school- 
teaching!  How  thankful  the 
children  ought  to  be  that  they  live 


in  these  times  of  enlightenment 
where  such  methods  of  immolating 
childhood  are  unknown.  No  won- 
der that  the  children  back  in  those 
dark  ages  actually  hated  their 
spelling  lessons  after  such  experi- 
ence. Let  the  children  rejoice  that 
the  modern  teacher  is  too  wise,  too 
sane,  and  too  kind  to  resort  to  r  - 
methods  of  torture. 

«     *     * 

In  his  very  fertile  book  entitled 
"The  College  Man  and  the  College 
Woman"  President  Hyde  says 
"For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have 
had  to  employ  teachers  every  year, 
and  to  recommend  teachers  to 
others.  I  have  seen  many  succeed, 
and  some  fail.  But  I  have  never 
seen  a  success  that  could  be  accoun- 
ted for  by  scholarship  and  traininor 
alone.  I  have  never  seen  a  failure 
that  I  could  not  account  for  on 
other  grounds.  What  is  it,  then, 
that  makes  one  teacher  popular, 
successful,  wanted  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent places ;  and  another  equally 
well  trained,  equally  experienced,  a 
dismal  failure  where  he  is  and 
wanted  nowhere  else?.  The  one 
word  that  covers  all  the  qualities  is 
personality;  that  is  the  thing  all 
wise  employes  of  teachers  seek  t'^ 
secure  above  all  else." 
«     «     « 

The  superintendent  or  principal 
who  inclji^es  to  frequent  teachers* 
meetings  should  consider  well  be- 
fore hand  whether  "the  game  is 
worth  the  candle."  He  should  rea- 
lize that  a  prolonged  meeting  at  the 
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close  of  the  day's  work  yfhea  the 
teachers  are  tired  must  have  for  its 
object  something  of  unusual  inter- 
est to  make  it  seem  worth  while  to 
them.  They  are  in  no  condition  to 
listen  complacently  to  pedagogical 
platitudes  that  they  have  known 
from  professional  infancy .  or  to 
minor  matters  of  detail  that  could 
be  suggested  casually  throughout 
the  day.  When  the  physical 
machinery  is  run  down  it  is  an  un- 
gracious task  to  wind  it  up  for  ?. 
meeting  to  consider  mere  common 
place  affairs. 

«       4c       4k 

It  should  be  repeated  with  some 
frequency  that,  as  Prof.  Dewey 
says,  "school  is  not  a  preparation 
for  life;  school  is  life  itself."  We 
go  on  in  our  work  trying  to  impress 
upon  the  boys  and  girls  that  they 
are  getting  ready  to  do  things  in- 
stead of  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
they  are  doing  things  today.  The 
boy  who  cleans  the  black-board  and 
does  it  right,  finding  pleasure  in 
doing  it  right,  is  doing  something 
that  is  worth  the  doing  and  he 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is. 
If  we  can  get  people  to  look  after 
today  we  need  not  have  any  great 
anxiety  about  tomorrow.  The 
school-room  is  not  a  vestibule.  It 
is  the  palace  itself  and  this  concep- 
tion of  it  lends  dignity  to  the  work 
and  begets  greater  efficiency  as  well 
as   greater  joy. 

*     *     * 

We  need  to  "take  stock"  now  and 
then  and   there  is  no  better  time 


than  this  month  of  November.  The 
real  philosopher  in  this  mundane 
sphere  always  considers  how  much 
wGfrse  conditions  might  be.  We 
might  be  getting  less  salary  and 
teaching  for  fewer  months;  we 
might  be  doing  our  own  janitor 
work;  we  might  be  in  a  school- 
house  far  more  dilapidated  than  tli 
one  we  occupy;  we  might  have 
absolutely  no  apparatus ;  our  pupils 
might  be  far  more  troublesome  than 
they  are ;  the  people  might  criticise 
us  even  more  severely  than  they  do ; 
there  might  be  no  educational 
journals  published  in  Ohio  to  help 
us  in  our  work  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  others'  experience ;  there 
might  be  no  reading  circle  in  Ohio. 
We  are  certainly  pretty  well  off, 
after  all,  and  some  giving  of  thanks 
will  not  be  amiss. 

4c       4(       % 

He  can  be  found  in  the  high 
school.  He  attends  more  carefully 
the  outside  than  the  inside  of  his 
head;  he  wears  an  emotional  red 
necktie,  kid  gloves,  and  peek-a-boo 
hosiery ;  he  carries  a  mirror  in  his 
pocket;  he  regards  himself  as  a 
continuous  social  performance ;  and 
he  wonders  how  he  can  best  "strike 
the  governor"  for  a  full  dress  suit. 
True,  appearances  are  against  him 
just  now,  but  let  no  one  despair. 
He  must  pass  through  this  stage 
somewhere,  and  there  is  no  better 
place  than  the  school.  He'll  become 
oriented  in  time ;  he'll  get  his  bear- 
ings in  good  season  unless  he  be- 
comes still  further  bewildered  by 
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the  unwisdom  of  parent  or  teacher. 
He  has  good  in  him.  All  he  needs 
now  is  time  and  friends  about  him 
who  are  kind  and  patient. 

9K  9K  9K 

If  you  should  happen  to  overhear 
a  teacher  complaining  of  the  dul- 
ness,  or  the  degeneracy,  or  the  in- 
solence, or  the  boorishness,  or  the 
laziness  of  his  pupils  you  can  very 
readily  report  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  that  teacher.  If  the  teacher 
thinks  the  pupils  in  his  school  are 
about  right,  then  you  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  the  pupils  have  the 
same  opinion  of  the  teacher  and 
that  he  deserves  it.  Children  are 
responsive  people  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  respond  in  kind,  **Men  do  not 
gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of 
thistles"  in  the  school-room  any 
more  than  in  the  world  at  large. 
"As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school'* 
has  its  proof  in  every  school-room 
in  the  land.  A  kindly,  sympathetic, 
generous,  fair  teacher  will  be  found 
to    have    a   good    school    of    good 

pupils. 

*     *     * 

Every  country  school  can  have  a 
Thanksgiving  exercise,  for  nowhere 
else  can  there  be  found  such  an 
abundance  of  material.  This  exer- 
cise can  be  made  thoroughly  in- 
teresting to  the  whole  district. 
Samples  of  farm  and  garden  pro- 
ducts can  be  brought  in  to  show 
the  bounty  of  nature,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  day  all  these  can  be 
taken  to  some  neighbor  who  is  sick 
or  needy.    X'egetables,  fruits,  flow- 


ers can  be  had  in  abundance.  The 
literary  features  will  naturally 
have  to  do  with  these  products.  The 
older  pupils  can  go  a  step  in  ad- 
vance and  exhibit  their  skill  in  pre- 
paring these  products  for  the  table. 
The  girl  who  brings  in  a  pie  of 
golden  pumpkin,  of  her  own  mak- 
ing, ought  to  be  given  a  front  seat. 
The  day  can  be  made  a  real  Thanks- 
giving, and  it  is  well  worth  the  best 

efforts  of  the  teacher. 

*  *     * 

If  there  are  difficulties  in  the  les- 
son for  tomorrow  they  should  all 
be  very  carefully  explained  today. 
Then  the  boy  will  find  his  home- 
work a  delight,  will  complete  it  in 
far  less  time,  and  will  have  more 
hours  for  play.  Besides,  he  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  recitation  come 
tomorrow  for  he  has  the  work  well 
in  hand.  *  If  it  takes  half  the  period 
to  explain  these  difficulties,  well  and 
good.  There  will  be  far  more  ac- 
complished in  the  end.  The  pupil 
needs  to  be  shown  how  to  attack  his 
problem,  and,  that  done,  he  works 
at  it  with  a  will,  and  masters  it,  too. 
The  important  feature  of  technical 
teaching  lies  just  here  and  no  one 
can  evade  this  feature  without 
serious  consequences'.  It  will  not 
do  to  make  a  fetish  of  mere  recit- 
ing. There  should  be  some  learn- 
ing in  each  and  every  class  exercise. 

*  *     * 

We  are  pleased  to  present  to 
our  readers  this  month  an  article 
from  the  facile  pen  of  the  dis- 
tinguished historian,  Dr.  H.  W.  EI- 
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son,  of  Ohio  University.  As  a 
writer  of  history  he  has  achieved 
great  distinction  and  his  return  to 
Ohio  from  Philadelphia  was  a  high 
tribute  to  him  as  a  scholar  and  as 
a  teacher.  He  is  quite  as .  much 
at  home  on  the  platform  as  else- 
where and  we  are  very  sure  that 
educational  meetings  will  avail 
themselves  of  his  presence  in  the 
state    for   addresses    on    historical 

subjects. 

*  *     * 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the. 
ruling  of  the  lower  courts  in  refer- 
ence to  tlie  law  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment  of   teachers    for    attendance 
at  institutes.    There  has  been  much 
anxiety  as  to  the  outcome  of  this 
matter .  by  teachers   whose  boards 
of  education  refused  to  pay  for  in- 
stitute   attendance,    and,    possibly, 
even  now  some  of  these  boards  will 
not    pay  •  up    without    litigation. 
However,  since  this  matter  has  now 
been  settled  in  favor  of  the  teach- 
ers   we    hope    that    hereafter    no 
teacher  will  sign  any  contract  waiv- 
ing this  or  anything  else  to  which 
he   is  justly  entitled,  such  as  pay 
for    janitor    service.      The    whole 
teaching  body  of  Ohio  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  this  late  decision 
of   the  Supreme  Court  in  that  it 
will  cause  all  people  to  look  upon 
the  work  of  the  institute  as  vastly 
rnore  than  an  outing  for  a  week. 

*  *     * 

In  this  issue  will  be  found  an 
advertisement    of    the    educational 


lectures  of  Col.  C.  H.  French, 
which  have  become  quite  a  fea- 
ture of  school  work  in  many  cit- 
ies. From  personal  experience  we 
know  the  value  of  these  lectures 
and  can  heartily  commend  them  to 
schools  and  other  organizations. 
The  views  are  all  of  the  highest 
class  and  constitute  in  and  of  them- 
selves an  entertainment  of  rare 
merit.  Added  t©  this  the  fact  that 
Col.  French's  descriptions  are 
couched  in  language  that  is  chaste 
as  morning  sunshine  and  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  the  combination 
must  be  at  once  pleasing  and  in- 
spiring. Col.  French  performs 
more  than  he  promises  always  and 
his  terms  are  always  most  liberal 

and,  therefore,  satisfactory. 
*     *     * 

SuPT.  E.  G.  CooLEY,  of  Chicago,, 
speaking  out  of  a  large  experience, 
says:  "Teachers  should  not  be  en- 
couraged to  get  into  the  system 
and  then  let  the  clock  work.  Ad- 
vancement, based  on  length  of  ser- 
vice, does  not  do  justice  to  the  ear- 
nest, enthusiastic  teacher  with  the 
real  professional  spirit.  It  some- 
times produces  the  fine  old  fossil 
that  we  find  holding  a  good  posi- 
tion in  our  cities.''  Such  being  the 
case,  it  behooves  Supt.  Cooley  and 
the  other  superintendents  to  rele- 
gate the  "fossils"  to  the  limbo  of 
the  museum  and  see  to  it  that  the 
teachers  who  are  wide-awake  be 
given  recognition  when  opportunity 
oflFers.  In  this  way  the  superinten- 
dent himself  will  ward  off  ossifica- 
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tion     or     petrification — ^and     that 
might  not  be  a  bad  thing. 

9K      *      ♦ 

It  is  a  delight  to  have  the  Car- 
negie Library  pointed  out  in  so 
many  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio  and 
to  note  the  pride  taken  in  these  li- 
braries by  the  citizens.  Every  one 
of  these  libraries  has  become  a 
standard  of  beauty  to  the  commun- 
ity in  addition  to  its  primary  func- 
tion and  the  library  idea  has  be- 
come a  feature  of  the  mental  equip- 
ment of  every  citizen.  Besides  all 
this,  one  of  the  most  valuable  les- 
sons taught  by  the  presence  of  these 
libraries  is  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  does  something  for  his  fellow- 
men  is  always  honored  and  this  fact 
is  reinforced  and  emphasized  at 
every  view  of  the  building.  The 
presence  of  these  libraries  exerts 
a  most  wholesome  influence  on 
young  and  old  alike. 

9K      ♦      ♦ 

We  publish,  as  usual,  the  uni- 
form examination  questions  in  this 
issue  and  now  shall  depart  from 
our  custom  to  the  extent  of  giv- 
ing answers  to  the  questions  in 
United  States  History.  We  shall 
refer  to  the  questions  by  number 
only,  as  they  will  all  be  found  on 
another  page.  The  following  are 
the  best  answers  to  these  questions 
and  are  absolutely  reliable:  i.  See 
McMaster's  History  of  the  United 
States.  2.  See  Montgomery's 
American  History.  3.  See  Gordy's 
United  States  History.  4.  See 
Macy's  United  States  History.     5. 


See  Davidson's  History.  6.  See 
Channing's  History.  7.  Reade 
Fiske.  8.  Read  Thomas'  History 
of  the  United  States.  9.  Read  El- 
son's  great  work.  10.  Read  either 
of  the  above  good  books  or  Red- 
way's  United  States  History. 
*    *     * 

Any  high  school  whose  enroll- 
ment exceeds  thirty  pupils  to  the 
teacher  can  not  do  full  justice  to 
the  pupils.  These  young  people 
recite  in  four  studies  each  day  and 
that  means  that  the  teacher  must 
minister  to  the  mental  needs  of  at 
least  one  hundred  and  twenty  pu- 
pils. The  physician  who  prescribes 
for  this  number  of  patients  in  a 
day  would  be  kept  busy  as  would 
the  lawyer  with  this  number  of 
clients.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
good  building  and  good  apparatus 
but  these  in  themselves  do  not  con- 
stitute a  good  school.  The  best 
colleges  have  one  teacher  to  twelve 
to  fifteen  students  and  no  high 
school  can  exceed  thirty  at  the  out- 
side and  do  the  most  effective  work. 


THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 

What  a  fine  dinner  this  is !  This 
turkey  is  about  the  best  we  ever 
had,  and  the  farmer's  wife  deserves 
a  good  round  price.  Her  flock  of 
turkeys  has  kept  her  busy  and 
anxious  all  summer  long.  If  she 
had  not  worked  early  and  late,  in 
rainy  weather,  and  hot  weather 
there  would  have  been  no  turkey 
here  today.  Then  these  vegetables ! 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  produce  such 
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as  these  and  the  farmer  has  made 
a  noble  contribution  to  this  dinner. 
Day  after  day  he  had  to  look  after 
them  to  see  that  they  were  properly 
■cultivated  and  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  pests.  Yes,  of  course, 
he  was  paid  for  them  but  then  a 
million  dollars  could  never  produce 
a  single  potato  without  the  work  of 
the  farmer.  The  merchant,  too, 
has  had  his  troubles  in  providing 
this  good  dinner,  and  it  is  good  to 
see  that  he  is  prospering.  Then  the 
fruits  and  nuts !  Why,  these  must 
have  crossed  the  ooean,  and  the 
poor  sailors  on  the  ships  probably 
had  a  long  hard  voyage  in  bring- 
ing them  safe  across.  When  the 
storm  came  upon  them  there  was 
no  time  to  sleep  and  very  little 
time  for  eating.  All  hands  had  to 
work  night  and  day  till  the  storm 
had  spent  its  fury.  These  good 
things  represent  no  end  of  hard 
work  and  suffering.  The  railroad 
men  who  brought  them  from  the 
coast  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
either  for  they  had  to  endure  rain, 
snow,  sleet  and  cold  beside  the  con- 
stant dangers  that  beset  them.  If 
we  valued  these  things  according 
to  what  it  would  take  to  induce  us 
to  endure  these  hardships,  this 
would  be  rather  an  expensive  din- 
ner. Why,  this  cup  of  coffee  could 
not  be  had,  in  that  case,  for  a 
thousand  dollars.  So,  deducting 
the  actual  cost  we  still  owe  some- 
body a  debt  of  thanks,  which  in 
money  would  amount  to  nine  hun- 
dred ninety-nine  dollars  and  ninety- 


seven  cents.  Funny  thing  about 
gratitude  though.  The  more  you 
give  away  the  more  you  have  left. 
If  all  the  people  who  helped  in  get- 
ting this  dinner  ready  should  drop 
in  on  us,  guess  we'd  have  to  slice 
the  turkey  a  trifle  thinner. 


SUPT.  J.  P.  SHARKEY. 

When  Supt.  Sharkey  received  his 
life  certificate  in  1885  it  was  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  from  the  ex- 
aminers complimenting  and  con- 
gratulating him  upon  the  excellence 
of  his  manuscript,  and  that  letter 
can  well  be  taken  as  a  text  for  a 
sketch  of  the  man.  Somehow  he 
compels  people  to  recognize  his  real 
worth  and  that  because  he  has  real 
worth  and  because  people,  as  a  rule, 
are  fair  and  generous  enough  to 
acknowledge  it.  He  never  obtrudes 
himself  or  his  affairs.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  rather  shrinks  from  public 
gaze  and  is  better  content  to  let 
others  stand  out  in  the  glare  and 
blare  if  only  he  knows  that  his  work 
has  been  well  done.  The  secret  of 
this  is  that  his  heart  is  in  his  work 
and  his  highest  reward  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  work  well  done.  He 
does  institute  work,  but  could  not 
be  induced  to  mail  out  a  circular 
bearing  a  picture  of  himself.  In 
this  he  is  not  only  strictly  profes- 
sional but  exhibits  a  modesty  that 
is  thoroughly  becoming  in  a  school 
man.  He  is  quite  willing  to  allow 
his  friends  to  look  after  his  repu- 
tation   while   he   keeps    busy    with 
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13,  consisting  of  teachers  from 
Clinton,  Fayette,  Highland  and 
Ross  counties  was  fully  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  previous  meetings. 
The  morning  addresses  were  given 
by  Dr.  S.  D.  Fess,-of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, on  Spiritual  Attitude  of 
Teacher  Toward  Pupils,  and  by 
Prof.  A.  B.  Graham,  of  Columbus, 
on  Agricultural  Extension  of  O.  S. 
U.  Both  addresses  were  inspiring 
and  helpful.  The  afternoon  speak- 
ers were  Dr.  Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  of 
Chicago  University  and  Prof.  R.  I. 
Fulton  of  O.  W.  U.     Dr.  Thatch- 


Mr.  Earl  Starbuck  of  Port  Wil- 
liam, Mrs.  G.  M.  Haines  of  Sa- 
bina,  and  the  Ross  County  Quartet. 
The  officers  for  the  next  year  are: 
Supt.  O.  S.  Nelson,  Fayette  Co., 
Pres. ;  Supt.  D.  A.  Ferree,  Clinton 
Co.,  V.  Pres. ;  Miss  Vada  C.  Mur- 
phy, Highland  Co.,  Sec. 

—  Supt.  D.  A.  Ferree,  of  Mar- 
tinsville, with  characteristic  enter- 
prise, has  inaugurated  the  plan  of 
havino;  prominent  citizens  address 
the  pupils  of  the  high  school  once  a 
week.  This  is  good  for  school^ 
good  for  the  citizens  who  give  the 


The  New  Way  in  Ohio. 


er's  address  on  The  Student  Uni- 
versity of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a 
most  able  treatment  of  the  theme, 
giving  evidence  of  painstaking  re- 
search and  profound  scholarship. 
The  lecture  of  Prof.  Fulton  was 
very  beneficial  and  practical,  deal- 
ing with  the  Best  Methods  of 
Teaching  Reading.  The  best  musi- 
cal talent  of  the  four  counties  con- 
tributed to  the  entertainment  of  the 
Association.  Among  those  who 
took  part  were  Miss  Tullis  Rey- 
nolds of  Sabina,  Miss  Louise  Her- 
shey  of  Washington  C.  H.,  Mr. 
Robert    Hockett    of    Wilmington, 


addresses  and  good  for  the  entire 
community. 

—  The  Meigs  county  teachers 
have  formed  an  association  for  the 
improvement,  of-  teachers  and 
schools.  The  first  meeting  was 
held  October  13,  with  a  very  inter- 
esting program. 

—  H.  S.  Moffitt,  who  has  been 
teaching  at  Butler  for  four  years, 
began  work  this  year  as  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  the  Gambier  high 
school.  He's  not  as  large  as  his 
uncle,  G.  K.  Lyons,  but  he*s  just 
as  good,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible. 
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—  Supt.  Harry  Ansley,  of  Rush- 
sylvania,  has  been  appointed  county 
examiner  in  Logan  county  as  the 
successor  of  Supt.  R.  W.  Solomon, 
who  has  removed  to  Cuyahoga 
Falls. 

—  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston, 
have  published  a  new  and  thor- 
oughly revised  edition  of  Myers' 
General  History  which  has  held  the 
center  of  the  stage  so  long;  Out- 
lines  of  Nineteenth  Century  His- 


Miss  Adams,  Miss  McFadden, 
Miss  Warner,  Miss  Reed  and  Miss 
Davis. 

—  Miss  Winifred  Edwards,  of 
Ohio  State,  Miss  Nell  D.  Currey^ 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  and  Miss  Eu- 
nice Thomas,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan^ 
have  been  elected  to  positions  in 
the  high  school  at  Delaware.  The 
high  school  enrollment  is  now  360^ 
with  twelve  regular  teachers.  The 
schools  alreadv   feel  the  influence 


A   Model  for  a  Country  School. 


tory  by  the  same  author  which  all 
teachers  of  history  will  want  at 
once;  and  The  Moral  Damage  of 
War  by  Walter  Walsh,  which 
breathes  forth  the  true  altruistic 
spirit  and  preaches  a  gospel  that  is 
good  for  every  school,  every  home, 
and  every  citizen. 

—  Supt.  F.  P.  Householder,  of 
Utica,  and  the  following  teachers  of 
his  corps,  visited  the  schools  of  Co- 
lumbus October  14th :  Miss  Thorn- 
ton,  Miss   Batcher,   Miss   Turner, 


of  Supt.  Vance's  splendid  leader- 
ship. 

—  The  American  Book  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, have  just  published  an  An- 
cient History  by  Prof.  Wm.  C.  Mo- 
rey,  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
which  contains  many  features  that 
will  make  it  popular;  a  Plane  Ge- 
ometry, by  Edward  R.  Robbins  of 
the  William  Penn  Charter  School, 
which  will  bring  joy  to  the  hearts 
of  the  mathematicians ;  and  An  In- 
troductory Course  in  Argumenta^ 
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—  Prof.  Whitcoinb,  of  the  O.  S. 
N.  C.  at  Oxford,  will  conduct  Sat- 
urday  classes   in  manual  training 

■for  country  teachers. 

—  Miss  Anna  Logan  will  address 
the  State  Library  Association  at 
their  meeting  at  Portsmouth  on 
''Literature  in  the  School." 

—  The  Columbus  Schoolmasters' 
Club  at  a  recent  meeting  elected  the 
iollowing  officers :  President,  C.  H. 
Fullerton;  Vice  President,  W.  T. 
Heilman;  Secretary,  F.  S.  Blue; 
Treasurer,  Velorus  Martz;  Exec- 
utive Committee,  George  W.  Leahy, 
E.  A.  Kolb,  L.  O.  LantiS/? 

—  Miss  Bertha  Mills,  of  Marys- 
ville,  has  been  elected  teacher  of 
music  in  the  Pomeroy  schools  to 
succeed  Miss  Margretta  Davis,  re- 
signed. 

—  Miss  Euphema  Ashwill, '  a 
classical  graduate  of  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan,  began  work  in  the  schools 
of  Batavia  September  17. 

Miss  Helen  Allison  weighed 
nine  pounds,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial documents,  on  October  7th, 
1906.  The  rest  of  the  story  is-that 
Supt.  Ralph  H.  Allison  of  Ashley, 
"has  entered  upon  the  subject  of 
child  study  by  the  laboratory 
method. 

—  The  Western  College  at  Ox- 
ford, entertained  the  faculties  of 
neighboring  colleges  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 16,  on  "College  Day."  Ad- 
dresses were  given  by  Dr.  Little 
and  ex-Gov.  Campbell. 


—  The  teachers  of  Muskingum 
county  met  at  Norwich  October  20 
and  were  royally  entertained  by  the 
hospitable  people  of  the  entire  vil- 
lage. Supt.  J.  O.  Grimes  and  Mr. 
Jennings  looked  after  their  com- 
fort in  a  big-hearted  way.  W.  E. 
Kershner  and  Miss  Nettie  Strate 
aroused  great  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle,  and 
it  would  seem  that  Muskingum 
may  become  the  banner  county  this 
year  in  this  very  important  work. 
Supt.  Bainter,  of  Adamsville,  made 
a  most  artistic  speech  in  response 
to  an  eloquent  welcome  by  Supt. 
Grimes.  Pres.  Montgomery,  of 
Muskingum  College  and  Rev.  R. 
E.  Beetham  made  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  program.  The  even- 
ing lecture  netted  a  neat  sum  for 
library  purposes.  It  was  a  good 
day  for  teachers  and  people. 

— Superintendent  C.  L.  Van 
Cleve,  of  Mansfifeld,  addressed  the 
teachers  of  Columbus  and  Franklin 
county  October  20  on  the  subject, 
'The  Growing  Boy,"  and  created 
much  enthusiasm  among  the  teach- 
ers by  the  excellence  of  his  address. 
He  never  fails  to  give  a  message 
that  is  worth  while  and  never  fails 
to  present  it  in  a  clear  and  forceful 
way. 

— A  very  profitable  and  interest- 
ing meeting  of  the  teachers  of 
Greene  county  was  held  at  Xenia 
on  October  13.  Excellent  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  association, 
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Superintendent  C.  R.  Titlow,  of 
Bellbrook;  Miss  Hallie  Q.  Brown, 
of  Wilberforce :  Superintendent  D, 
H.  Barnes,  of  Bath  township,  and 
Dr.  S.  D.  Fess,  recently  elected 
president  of  Antioch  college. 

— Fainesville  high  school  has 
its  largest  enrollment  this  year, 
opening  with  275  students.  A  fine 
new  equipment  for  individual  ex- 
periments in  physics  has  been  in- 
stalled, and  the  chemical  laboratory 


Superintendent  H.  M.  Coultrap, 
McArthur:  secretary,  Miss  Jennie 
Atkinson,  Zaleski :  executive  com- 
mitee.  Miss  Jennie  F.  Dowd,  Mc- 
Arthur: P.  M.  Savely,  New 
Plymouth,  and  Miss  Minnie  Soule,, 
Wilkesville. 

—  Miss  Rachel  Thomas  has  been 
re-elected  to  her  position  as  su- 
pervisor of  drawing  and  penman- 
ship in  the  schools  of  Marion.  The 
board  inclined  to  abolish  the  posi- 
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is  being  enlarged  to  accommodate 
twice  the  number  of  students  here- 
tofore. Dale  R.  Smith,  from  Uni- 
versity school,  Duluth,  is  in  charge 
of  the  laboratories. 

— The  Wooster  high  school  en- 
rolls 285  pupils.  Robert  C. 
Schroth,  Jr.,  Ohio  State  university, 
1906.  has  recently  been  appointed 
to  teach  science  and  mathematics. 
There  arc  twelve  teachers  in  the 
corps. 

— \ 'in ton  county  elected  the  fol- 
lowing institute  officers :  President, 


tion,  but  ])ublic  sentiment  strongly 
favored  retaining  it  and  also  of  re- 
taining Miss  Thomas. 

— Superintendent  L.  D.  Brouse, 
of  West  Hlkton,  has  a  larger  en- 
rollment this  year  than  ever  before, 
and  after  the  holidays  he  will  have 
an  assistant  in  the  high  school. 

— The  Macmillan  Company,  Chi- 
cago, have  just  published  a  First 
Book  in  I^tin  by  Alexander  James 
Tnglis  and  Virgil  Prettyman,  both 
of  Horace  Mann  high  school.  New 
York.     The  price  is  60  cents. 
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— Siiperintendent  R.  E.  Tope  is 
hard  at  work  in  his  new  field  at 
Ponca  City,  Okla.  The  enroHment 
exceeds  800  and  eighty  of  these  are 
in  the  high  school.  His  many  Ohio 
friends  will  rejoice  to  know  that  he 
finds  his  new  work  most  attractive. 

— Principal  R.  D.  Crout,  of  the 
Columbus  Grove  high  school,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  more  lucrative 


four  rooms.  As  semi-annual  pro- 
motions are  the  rule  there  are  two 
sections  in  each  room.  L.  S. 
Foght  is  principal  of  this  work  and 
is  working  with  a  master  hand. 
Manual  training  is  gaining  favor 
all  the  while  under  the  leadership 
of  E.  E.  F:by. 

— Superintendent  J.  E.   Gordon, 
of  Mt.   N'ictory,   fully  expects  200 


Old  Schoolhouse,  No.  2,  at  Williamsburg,  N.  C 


position  in  the  high  sch(X)l  at  San- 
dusky. 

— Principal  H.  H.  Frazier.  of 
the  Tiffin  high  school,  has  the  en- 
tire school  enrolled  in  the  Pupils' 
Reading  circle.  Is  there  another 
high  school  of  that  size  in  Ohio 
with  such  a  record? 

— Tn  the  high  school  building  at 
Fostoria  there  are  more  than  200 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  in 


members  of  the  Reading  circle  irl 
Hardin  county  this  year.  I^st 
year  the  number  was  106,  and  the 
year  before  48. 

. —  Miss  Etta  Walters  has  been 
elected  to  a  place  in  the  teaching 
force  of  Marion  and  Miss  Ruth  Ed- 
wards as  assistant  teacher. 

— Superintendent  S.  M.  Glenn, 
Jr.,  of  Huron,  has  resigned  to  take 
a  course  in  the  Ohio  Medical  uni- 
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versity,  Columbus.  His  successor 
is  Superintendent  A.  C.  Alleshouse, 
of  Kelley's  Island,  who  knows  how 
to  build  upon  a  good  foundation. 

— Miss  Maude  Tall  has  resigned 
her  position  as  primary  teacher  in 
Kansas,  though  re-elected  for  the 
seventh  year,  in  order  to  complete 
her  course  at  Miami  university. 
She  hopes  to  graduate  next  June 
and  then  will  resume  school  work. 

— C.  H.  Korns,  a  graduate  of 
Mount    Union,    and    for    several 


— After  eight  years  of  success  in 
the  schools  of  Minster,  F.  W.  Sul- 
livan has  returned  to  the  Ohio 
Northern  university  to  complete 
his  course  in  science. 

—  Miss  Anita  Hard,  daughter  of 
Supt.  M.  E.  Hard,  of  Chillicothe, 
has  charge  of  the  work  in  Latin 
and  German  in  the  Bowling  Green 
high  school. 

— The  Monroe,  county  officers 
for  next  year  are:  President,  R. 
C.     Franz,     Hannibal;     secretary, 
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years  a  teacher  in  that  institution, 
has  accepted  a  place  as  science 
teacher  at  Bradford,  Pa. 

—Prof.  W.  B.  Judd,  of  Mt. 
Union  college,  and  Miss  Mary  A. 
Wellar,  of  Norwalk,  were  recently 
married.  The  bride  was  formerly 
a  student  in  the  college.  It  pays 
to  get  a  college  education. 

— The  Eastern  Ohio  Association 
will  meet  at  Steubenville  Novem- 
ber 30  and  31,  and  Superintendent 
Van  Cleve  will  have  the  city  gar- 
nished for  the  visitors. 


Miss  Lorena  Morris,  Woodsfidd; 
executive  committee,  C.  W.  Norris, 
Benwood;  W.  G.  Wolff,  Woods- 
field,  and  Nelson  Gallaher,  Claring- 
ton ;  O.  T.  R.  C.  secretary,  W.  G. 
Wolff,  Woodsfield. 

—  Clark  Fullerton,  formerly  of 
the  Scioto  township.  Pike  cotinty 
high  school  is  the  new  superinten- 
dent this  year  at  Lucasville  and  J. 
W.  Ault  has  charge  of  grammar 
school  work. 

—  Good  news  comes  from  Supt. 
T.  W.  Zeller  of  Findlay,  who  has 
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been  doing  business  at  the  old  stand 
since  September  i,  *'and  feels  as 
well  as  ever."  He  will  be  in  the 
institute  field  again  in  1907  and 
ready  to  take  up  the  work  he  had 
to  resign  the  past  summer.  The 
high  school  has  reached  an  enroll- 
ment of  450  and  he  and  Principal 
Smith  are  gratified.  Five  new 
teachers,  R.  W.  Beckard,  Edgar  H. 
White,  A.  W.  Whetstone,  Helen 
Guise,  and  Glenn  McClelland  have 
been  added  to  the  high  school  corps, 
which  now  numbers  twelve — five 
men  and  seven  women. 

—  Chillicothe  has  two  new  teach- 
ers in  the  high  sch(X)l,  W.  A.  Bald- 
win and  A.  D.  Engert,  both  gradu- 
ates of  Delaware.  All  the  seventy- 
five  teachers  are  doing  the  work 
of  the  Reading  Circle  this  year  and 
life  is  "one  glad  sweet  song"  in 
that  bailiwick. 

—  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  published  *'The  Elements  of 
Physics,"  by  S.  E.  Coleman  of  the 
Oakland,  Cal.,  high  school,  which 
impresses  one  most  favorably. 
Throughout  the  book  Energy  is  the 
central  thought,  and  prominence  is 
given  throughout  to  the  philosophy 
of  common  things. 

—  Supt.  J.  H.  Cory,  of  Lafay- 
ette, has  purchased  an  outfit  of 
Physical  apparatus,  has  organized  a 
literary  society,  has  begun  syste- 
matic work  in  Reading  Circle  with 
the  teachers  of  the  township,  doing 
liard  work  in  the  high  school,  and 
vvatching  the  progress  of  their  new 


building  every  day,  lioping  it  may 
be  ready  for  1907. 

—  C.  A.  Hodges,  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin,  is  in  charge  of  the  Fort 
School,  Marietta,  taking  the  work 
of  Prin.  J.  M.  Starling,  who  goes 
to  Colorado  for  a  year  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  wife's  health. 

REST. 

If  all  the  skies  were  sunshine. 
Our  faces  would  be  fain 

To  feel  once  more  upon  them 
The  cooling  plash  of  rain. 

If  all  the  world  were  music, 
Our  hearts  would  often  long 

For  one  sweet  strain  of  silence 
To  break  the  endless  song. 

If  life  were  always  merry, 
Our  soul  would  seek  relief 

And  rest  from  weary  laughter 
In  the  quiet  arms  of  grief. 
— Henry  VanDyke, 

—  Prin.  E.  L.  Rickert,  of  the 
Brier  Hill  school,  Youngstown,  is 
greatly  pleased  with  his  year's  ex- 
perience with  the  school  savings 
bank.  The  bank  opened  Dec.  21, 
1905,  and  on  Oct.  i,  1906,  the  to- 
tal deposits  had  reached  $533.03  and 
the  number  of  depostors  210.  The 
system  has  now  been  extended  to 
all  the  schools  in  the  city. 

—  Supt.  L.  B.  Demorest,  of 
Marysville,  began  the  year  with  an 
unusually  large  attendance.  There 
were  141  in  the  high  school  at  the 
opening  and  36  of  these  in  the 
senior  class.  . 
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—  The  total  enrollment  at  East 
Liverpool  the  first  month  was  3,488, 
boys  1700  and  girls  1788.  The 
hig-h  school  enrolls  now  about  300. 
The  new  teachers  in  the  high  school 
are  F.  D.  Cockins,  O.  S.  U.,  sci- 
ence; Miss  Ruth  M.  (irant,  O.  S. 
U.  mathematics  ;  Miss  Abigail  Hill, 
Wooster,  history ;  Miss  Gertrude 
E.  Laughlin,  Wooster,  Latin  and 
mathematics:  ^Frs.  Minnie  McCul- 
lough,  Muskingum,  algebra :  Miss 
Nellie  Crane.  Delaware,  English. 


Ohio  Teachers'  Association  this 
year  on  account  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  which  is  the  new  Wells 
High  School  at  Steuben ville.  This 
commodious  building  with  its  mod- 
ern equipment  for  high  school  pur- 
poses, embodying  most  of  the  best 
ideas  in  school  architecture,  is 
probably  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
state.  Its  study  and  recitation 
rooms,  laboratories,  lecture  and  as- 
semly  rooms,  gymnasium,  manual 
training,    domestic    science    depart- 


Pleasant  to  Look  Ufon. 


—  Supt.  A.  H.  X'ernon,  of  Shaw- 
nee, rejoices  in  the  fact  that  the 
high  school  has  been  raised  to  first 
grade.  School  matters  are  in  most 
excellent  shape  and  the  people  are 
in  hearty  accord  with  the  teachers. 
Miss  Kate  Stoyle  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  and  Miss  Ora  C.  Lively 
assistant. 

—  Miss  Anna  Gates,  of  Newport, 
Ky.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  sixth 
grade  teacher  in  the  Putnam  school, 
Marietta. 

— Not  a  little  added  interest  at- 
taches to  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern 


ments  the  heating  and  ventilating 
system  and  other  features  will  fur- 
nish a  study  of  no  small  value  to 
the  visiting  teachers.  The  Asso- 
ciation meets  the  Friday  and  Satur- 
day following  Thanksgiving,  No- 
vember 30  and  December  i. 

—  Prin.  F.  P.  Wheeler,  of  Mar- 
ietta, has  been  reappointed  on  the 
board  of  coitnty  examiners  for  the 
full  term  of  three  years.  He  is  the 
sort  of  man  that  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  life. 

—  Supt,  J.  P.  West  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Blen- 
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don  township  schools  in  addition  to 
his  work  as  head  of  the  Westerville 
schools.  In  these  latter  schools  de- 
partmental work  has  been  inaugu- 
rated in  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  grades. 

—  Pfin.  D.  J.  Boone,  of  the  Lo- 
rain high  school,  attended  the  sum- 
mer school  at  Columbia  University, 
and  Miss  Rosa  O.  Cobb  of  the  same 
school,  attended  the  summer  ses- 
sion at  Harvard. 


Treatment  of  Outbuildings. 

Supt.  G.  M.  Archer,  of  Betts- 

ville,  succeeds  Supt.  A.  C.  Alles- 
houso  as  the  head  of  the  schools  at 
Krllrx'q  Island.  He  is  a  graduate 
nf  <  MHn  NnHliriii  and  has  a  repu- 
U\\{\s\\  Us\   vi^hhI  sohc-^l  work. 
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*r-  A.  C.  E.'r'r-idge,  of  Lo- 

;^  Hirer. -1'  ree  teachers 

^^    ;~^~  ~"ree  :>.  ousand  pu- 

"   -^  ^--^:c.'  4  3nrolls  two 

*~-     •^'^'--^--^    ve    pupils, 


which  is  twenty-five  nfiore  than  at 
the  same  time  last  year.  The  local 
press  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Mr.  Eldridge's  first  year  as  super- 
intendent and  he  begins  his  second 
year  with  the  confidence  of  teachers 
and  the  people  of  that  thriving  city. 

—  The  new  teachers  in  the  Lo- 
rain High  school  are  Miss  EUiza- 
beth  N.  Beebe,  a  graduate  of  W006- 
ter  University  and  last  year  princi- 
pal of  the  Prospect  Street  school, 
Oberlin ;  Miss  Delia  Richards,  a 
graduate  of  Hiram  College,  and 
for  the  past  three  years  a  teacher 
in  the  liarberton  high  school ;  Miss 
Cora  Wclday,  also  of  Wooster  Uni- 
versity, and  for  the  past  two  years 
a  teaduT  in  the  Cadiz  high  school; 
and  I.  ().  Welday,  who  was  last 
year  principal  of  the  Garden  Ave 
building.  In  addition  to  his  high 
school  work  Mr.  Welday  will  have 
the  principalship  of  the  Thirteenth 
Ave  school,  where  a  first  year  high 
school  room  is  maintained  to  re- 
lieve the  crowded  condition  at  the 
Central  building.  This  was  a  pro- 
motion well  deserved. 

—  Lorain  County  Institute  was 
held  in  Elyria  the  last  week  in  Au- 
gust. The  attendance  reached  four 
hundred.  It  was  beyond  doubt  the 
most  successful  institute  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county.  The  instruc- 
tors were  Dr.  R.  G.  Boone,  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Prin.  J.  E.  McGfl- 
vrey,  of  Cleveland :  Prin.  F.  E.  Os- 
trander,  of  Warren ;  and  Miss  Anna 
E.  Logan,  of  Oxford. 
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— Here  is  a  contribution  from 
one  who  sees  things  in  their  proper 
relations :  "Superintendent  Dyer, 
of  Cincinnati,  has  done  many  nota- 
ble things  for  the  good  of  the 
Cincinnati  schools,  but  nothing  so 
far  that  will  redound  more  to  his 
credit  and  the  welfare  of  the 
schools  than  the  appointment  of 
Superintendent  E.  D.  Lyon  to  the 
principalship   of   Woodward   high 


al!  shake  again  and  give  three 
cheers  for  old  Woodward,  for  she 
has  a  man  at  the  helm  who  will  not 
only  keep  alive^  her  sacred  •  tradi- 
tions, but  v/iU  be  sure  to  add  new 
stars  to  her  already  brilliant  can* 
stellation." 

— This  is  the  gospel  of  labor, — 
Ring  it,  ye  bells  of  the  kirk! — 
1  he  Lord  of  Love  came  down  from 
above 


H'   ^  ■■^^mM 

i.                       1             4 
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A  Subject  for  Consideration  at  the  Farmers'  Institute. 


school.  The  time  is  past  when 
preferment  mjiy  be  expected  from 
the  profession  by  those  who  are 
contributing  little  or  nothing  to  it. 
Mr.  Lyon  is  so  well  and  favorably 
known  that  the  educators  of  the 
state  and  the  school  journals  of  the 
country  immediately  gave  the  glad 
hand  of  congratulation  not  only  to 
Air.  Lyon,  but  also  to  Superintend- 
ent Dver  for  his  selection.     Let  us 


To  live  with  the  men  who  work. 
TV  is  is  the  rose  that  he  planted, 

Fiere  in  the  thorn-cursed  soil, — 
Heaven  is  blest  with  perfect  rest;. 

But  the  blessing  of  earth  is  toil. 
— Henry  Van  Dyke. 

— M.  C.  Dougherty  has  been  re- 
appointed on  the  board  of  examin- 
ers in  Monroe  county  for  three 
vears. 
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—  The  Westerville  high  school 
numbers  91.  Miss  Katherine 
Barnes,  a  graduate  of  Otterbein, 
has  been  added  to  the  teaching 
force.  A  fine  new  laboratory  has 
been  fitted  up  with  a  full  comple- 
ment of  the  best  apparatus  and 
thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Supt.  J.  P. 
West  is  ,c:ctting  things  done. 

—  The  (ireenville  high  school, 
■on  the  evening  of  September  28, 
dedicated  its  remodelled  and  hcwly 
frescoed  assembly  hall.  Hahne 
Brothers,  special  artists  of  Dayton, 
did  the  work  of  beaming  and  fres- 
coing. The  entire  cost  was  assumed 
by  Mr.  Henry  St.  Clair,  a  wealthy 
wholesale  merchant  of  that  city. 
For  several  years  Mr.  St.  Clair  has 
been  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the 
(ireenville'  public  schools.  Ten 
years  ago  drawing  was  introduced 
into  the  schools.  In  the  beginning 
the  innovation  was  not  received  by 
t\\Q  public  with  general  favor.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  St.  Clair 
began  his  beneficiaries.  He  popu- 
larized this  work  by  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  the  school  for  four  years 
prizes,  $70  in  gold  annually,  for  the 
best  piece  of  school  art  work.  He 
next  assisted  the  school  board  in 
realizing  its  ideal  in  the  artistic 
finishing  and "  furnishing  the  new 
Carnegie  library,  he  paying  for  the 
frescoe  work  and  tile  floors  of  the 
entire  building,  and  donating  the 
books  and  furniture  for  the  refer- 
ence department  complete.  Last 
year  he  assumed  the  entire  expense 


of  the  equipment  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  manual  training  for  boys,  to 
which  he  has  added  liberally  this 
yeuj .  The  innovation  for  this  year 
in  the  schools  is  a  well-equipped 
Kindergarten  department.  Of  this, 
with,  the  exception  of  the  teachers, 
Mr.  St.  Clair  assumes  the  entire 
expense.  His  gifts,  besides  being 
of  great  material  benefit  to  the 
schools,  have  disarmed  any  criti- 
cism which  might  have  otherwise 
been  made  against  an  enriched  cur- 
riculum and  the  progressive  exten- 
sion of  public  school  facilities,  and 
have  generally  popularized  the 
work  of  the  school.  Out  of  a  total 
school  enrollment  of  1200,  230  are 
in  the  high  school  and  33  are  can- 
didates for  graduation  this  year. 

—  It  is  seldom  that  a  college  can 
celebrate,    as    did    Marietta    quite 
recently,    the   completion   of   plans 
involving  the  erection  of  three  new 
buildings  at  one  time.     A  library 
to  which  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  $40,- 
000,   but   which   cost  nearly  twice 
that   sum,   a   new   dormitory    with 
modern  accommodations  for  fifty- 
four  students,  named  Fay er weather 
Hall,  and  a  central  heating  plant, 
will    add    very    materially    to»    the 
equipment  of  the  institution.     The 
dedication    of    the    new    buildings 
came  on  Wednesday  afternoon  with 
addresses    by    William    W.    Mills, 
Dean  J.  H.  Chamberlin  and  G.  S. 
Humphrey,  '07,  on  behalf  of  tms- 
tees,  faculty  and  students.    A  noble 
oration    on    "The    Spirit    of    the 
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Higher  Education"  was  delivered 
by  President  W.  D.  Mackenzie, 
LL.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  public  recep- 
tion in  which  Gov.  Harris  and  other 
state  officers,  as  well  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Longworth  were  the  distin- 
guished guests.  The  students  had 
a  college  sing  and  parade,  and  big 
bonfire,  while  the  entire  campus  was 
beautifully  illuminated. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  October 
18,  there  was  unveiled  on  the 
campus  a  beautiful  memorial  tablet 
presented  b\'  a  group  of  New  York 
gentlemen,  and  commemorating  the 
first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  under  the 
Great  Ordinance  of  1787,  by  Gov. 
Arthur  St.  Clair.  The  tablet  was 
presented  by  Homer  Lee,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  and  accepted  on  hehalf 
of  the  city  and  college  by  Mayor 
Lceper  and  President  Perry.  Greet- 
ings irnm  the  state  and  nation  were 
eloquently  given  by  (iov.  Harris 
and  Vice  President  Fairbanks.  The 
historical  oration  was  delivered  by 
Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Har- 
vard l^niversity.,  The  tablet  rests 
upon  an  immense  block  of  Indiana 
limestone,  and  is  itself  a  work  of 
art.  Mrs.  Alice  Roosevelt  Long- 
worth  loosed  the  flag  that  covered 
the  tablet  in  the  presence  of  the 
largest  crowd  ever  seen  in  the  city. 
In  ihe  evening  while  the  students 
were  enjoying  a  foot  ball  victory 
over  West  Virginia  University,  the 
Board  of  Trade  gave  a  banquet  in 
the   college    gymnasium   at    which 


Mr.  Charles  G.  Dawes,  of  Chicago, 
presided,  and  where  Vice  Pi^*sident 
r^airbanks  again  spoke  most  felic- 
itously, followed  by  Col.  Douglas 
Putnam,  of  Ashland,  Ky. ;  Con- 
gressmen Longworth  and  Cole  of 
Ohio ;  State  Attorney  General  El- 
lis, Homer  Lee,  of  New  York; 
Hon.  Charles  W.  ArchBold,  of  Par- 
kersburg.  W.  Va. ;  John  Mc- 
Sweeney,  of  Wooster,  and  A.  D. 
I^'olle'tt.  of  Marietta.  So  rlosed  the 
most  notable  celebration  the  cit»' 
has  ever  held. 

— Jeflferson  Co.  elected  as  fol- 
lows: President,  O.  E.  Binckley, 
Smithfield  :  Vice-President,  W.  M. 
Carpenter,  Mingo  Junction;  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Ix>la  Allison,  Steuben- 
ville;  Ex.-Com.,  Supt.  E.  M.  Van 
Cleve.  Steubenville,  Prin.  W.  H. 
Maurer,  Steubenville,  I.  H.  George, 
Hopedale;  O  .T.  R.  C.  Secretary, 
Prin.  1).  \V.  Matlack,  Steubenville. 

-^Hamilton  Co.  has  the  follow- 
ing officials:  President,  E.  A.  Sim- 
mermon,  Rossmoyne ;  Secretary, 
Miss  Abigail  Watkins,  Cluff ;  Ex.- 
Com.,  J.  W.  Lyle.  Newtown,  C.  P. 
Lash,  Plainville,  Miss  Julia  Kolbe, 
Norwood;  O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary, 
Supt.  J  .L.  Trisler,  Hartwell. 

— The  Morgan  Co.  officers  are: 
President,  Supt.  G.  M.  Strong, 
Malta:  Vice-President,  E.  C.  Dar- 
nell, Hooksburg:  Secretary,  Miss 
Ruth  Dover,  McConnellsville ;  Ex.- 
Com.,  W.  T.  Smith,  Chesterhill,  G. 
R.  Warman  and  Coral  Bell,  Mc- 
Connelsville. 
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— Col.  W.  J.  White  has  been  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  new  Mc- 
Kinley  building  at  Dayton  by  Supt. 
Carr. 

— Columbiana  Co.  elected  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Supt.  F.  Linton, 
Salineville ;  Vice-President,  Supt. 
W.  O.  Lambert,  Lisbon;  Secretary, 
Miss  Isabel  Little,  Homeworth; 
Ex.-Com.,  Supt.  C.  E.  Oliver,  East 
Palestine,  Supt.  J.  W.  Moore,  Lee- 
tonia. 

— The  Scioto  Co.  list  is:  Presi- 
dent, Frank  Appel,  Portsmouth; 
Secretary,  Miss  Edith  Staten, 
Portsmouth;  Ex.-Com.,  Supt.  E. 
O.  McCowen,  Wheelersburg. 

— The  Vinton  Co.  officers  are: 
President,  Supt.  Harry  M.  Coul- 
trap,  McArthur;  Secretary,  Miss 
Jenola  Atkinson,  Zaleski;  Ex.- 
Com.,  Miss  Jennie  F.  Dowd,  Mc- 
Arthur, P.  M.  Savely,  New  Ply- 
mouth, Miss  Mary  Soule,  Welks- 
ville;  9-  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  Supt. 
C.  H.  Copeland,  Hamden  Junction; 
President  Federation,  C.  H.  String- 
fellow,  Royal. 

— The  Green  Co.  officers  are: 
President,  Supt.  C.  R.  Titlow,  Bell- 
brook  ;  Secretary,  Miss  Dora  Sieg- 
ler,  Cedarville;  Ex.-Com.,  D.  H. 
Barnes,  Osborn ;  O.  T.  R  C.  Secre- 
tary, Supt.  E.  C.  Van  Winkle,  Bell- 
brook. 

— Miss  Anna  Keister  of  East 
Youngstown  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion  in   the   schools   of   Lorain   at 

$575- 


— Three  miles  north  of  Xenia 
may  be  seen  a  large  stone  marker 
bearing  this  inscription :  This  stone 
marks  the  site  of  old  Chillicothe  Ae 
principal  town  of  the  Shawanees 
Indians,  Tecumseh,  chief.  The  fa- 
mous gauntlet  run  by  Simon  Ken- 
ton in  1778  was  from  Sexton's  Hill 
to  the  council  house  which  stood  30 
rods  west  of  this  site.  *  *  » 
Erected  by  Qitharine  Greene  chap- 
ter D  .A.  R.,  1906. 

— North  Lewisburg  has  the  fol- 
lowing corps  of  teachers :  Supt.  J. 
W.  Dunaway,  Prin.  Miss  Grace  M. 
Hassler,  Miss  Verda  E.  Williams,. 
Miss  Grace  G.  Nelson,  Miss  Linna 
Wehe,  Miss  Lillian  Snow. 

— Miss  Dorothy  Gibson  of 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  to 
a  position  in  the  schools  of  Warren. 

— Williams  Co.  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  President,  Supt.  J. 
A.  Catchpole,  Edgerton;  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Elizabeth  Chew,  West 
Unity. 

— We  have  before  us  a  poetic 
protest  from  a  little  girl  against  the 
teachers  continual  reiteration  of 
'don't.*'  It  is  too  long  to  g^ve  en- 
tire but  one  stanza  will  illustrate: 

"Don't  shake  your  head,  don't  blow 

your  nose, 
''Don't  crook  your  back,  don't  bend 

your  toes. 
Don't  move  your  arm,  don't  we&^ 

a  rose, 
— Why  every  child  in  this  school 

knows  — 'Don't';* 
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— The  new  East  High  School, 
Dayton,  under  Prin.  George  Buck, 
opened  with  an  enrollment  of  250, 
while  the  total  high  school  enroll- 
ment is  above  1,200.  The  total  en- 
rollment in  the  schools  exceeds  12,- 
500. 

— The  officers  in  Trumbull  Co. 
are:  President,  E.  C.  Gray,  Kins- 
man; Secretary,  Miss  Grace 
Barnes,  Cortland ;  Ex.-Com.,  C.  E. 
Carey,  Warren,  S.  W.  Mauck,  Cort- 
land, and  G.  M.  Bingham,  Newton 
Falls. 

— Miss  Elizabeth  Whipple  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Lorain 
schcJbls  to  accept  a  principalship  at 
Oberlin  and  Miss  Lillian  Lathrup 
resigned  to  accept  a  place  in  the 
schools  of  Fostoria. 

— The  Lorain  Co.  institute 
elected  officers  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Supt.  Ward  Nye,  Oberlin; 
Secretary,  J  .  J.  Vaughn,  Elyria ; 
Ex.-Com.,  C.  S.  Kelser,  Lorain; 
O.  T.  R.  C.  Secretary,  Miss  Min- 
•erva  Rogers,  Wellington. 

— Miss  Letitia  Dillencourt,  one 
of  the  progressive  teachers  of  Xe- 
nia,  has  been  elected  to  a  position 
in  the  Beaver  Creek  township  high 
school  at  $75.00  per  month,  and 
her  promotion  comes  as  a  reward 
of  merit. 

— ^E.  H.  Calvin,  one  of  the  best 
teachers  of  Greene  Co.,  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Wilmington  College,  and 
during  his  college  course  never 
missed  a  day  and  walked  in  the  ag- 
gregate   going   to    and    from    his 


home  a  distance  equal  to  a  round 
trip  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

—Supt.  J.  G.  Leland  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non is  always  wide  awake.  As 
soon  as  the  Monthly  reaches  him 
him  he  goes  through  it  like  "a 
house  afire,"  and  knows  just  what 
it  contains.  He  says  that  either  the 
article  by  Dr.  Lowden  or  the  one 
by  Supt.  Hutchinson  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  is  worth  a  year's 
subscription. 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  THE  N.  E.  A. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  hold- 
ing the  next  meeting  of  the  N,  E. 
A.  in  Philadelphia  and  Ohio  teach- 
ers will  rejoice,  if  the  Executive 
Committee  decides  upon  the  Quak- 
er City  as  the  place. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  great  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  there  and  it 
would,  be  specially  appropriate  to 
hold  the  half  century  anniversary 
fneeting  in  the  great  city  where 
both  the  N.  E.  A.  and  U.  S.  A. 
were  born.  The  dates  for  the  1907 
meeting  will  probably  be  July  2  to 
5.  Think  of  a  big  patriotic  educa- 
tional meeting  on  July  4 — one  ses- 
sion in  the  open  air  by  Old  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  and  possibly  an 
afternoon  session  at  sacred  Valley 
Forge!  Who  would  not  want  to 
attend ! 

With  State  Supt.  Schaeffer  in 
charge  of  the  program  and  City 
Superintendent  Brumbaugh  attend- 
ing to  the  local  arrangements,  a 
record-breaker   in    attendance    and 
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interest  would  be  assured.  The 
railroad  facilities  are  good,  hotels 
and  boarding  houses  are  plentiful, 
and  the  ocean  is  only  an  hour  away. 
If  the  tone  of  this  article  is  en- 
thusiastic, a  month's  work  in  the 
institutes  of  the  Keystone  State 
this  fall  must  be  charged  with  it. 
All  over  the  State,  the  teachers  are 
working  to  secure  the  meeting  and, 
no  doubt,  favorable  replies  have 
already  l^een  received  to  the  circu- 
lar letter  sent  out  some  time  since 
by  Supt.  Brumbaugh  of  Pliiladel- 
phia  to  all  the  superintendents  of 
Pennsylvania  and  \ew  Jersey.  The 
body  of  this  letter  reads  as  follows, 
and  indicates-  the  organization 
which  is  already  well  under  way: 

Philadelphia  is  making  a  de- 
termined, and  1  hope  successful, 
effort  to  secure  the  N.  E.  A.  for 
Philadelphia,  July  2-5,  1907 

One  of  the  conditions  to  which 
we  must  conform  is  a  sufficiently 
large  local  enrollment  to  guarantee 
expenses.  To  this  end  will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  let  me  know  on  or 
before  October  30th,  about  how 
many  teachers  in  public  or  private 
schools  and  other  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  the  school  district  over 
which  you  have  supervision  will 
register'  in  advance,  and  become 
members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  ?  I  do  not, 
of  course,  ex'ix^ct  you  to  be  lx)und 
bv  anv  statement  that  you  make  in 
answer  thereto,  but  I  want  your 
professional  judgment  as  to  about 
what  we  could  depend  upon  in  this 
matter.  I  should  like  also  to  sug- 
gest tlie  importance  of  your  as- 
sistance in  making  the  enrollment 
as  large  as  pr^ssible. 

O.  T.  Corson. 


RtADINC. 

We  get  no  good 
By   being   ungenerous,   even   to   a 

book, 
And  calculating  profits  —  so  much 

help 
By  so  much  reading.     It  is  rather 

when 
We  gloriously  forget  ourselves  and 

plunge 
Soul-forward,     headlong,     into     a 

book's  profound, 
Impassioned  for  its  beauty  and  salt 

of  truth  — 
Tis   then  we  get  the  right    good 

from  a  book. 

Mrs.  Brotvning. 


UmFORM  QUESTIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.  ' 
The  first  five  questions  refer  to '^Ra- 
tional   Living"    by    Henry    Churchill 

King.  .  r    i_     j- 

I.  To  form  the  subjects  of  the  dis- 
cussions contained  in  "Rational  Liv- 
ing," what  four  great  inferences  docs 
tin-  author  draw  from  modern  psychol- 
ogy? 2.  Change  the  educational 
ma'»im.  "Make  your  instruction  inter- 
esting," so  that  it  will  be  in  accord 
with  a  newer  pedagogical  aim.  3. 
With  regard  to  the  reception  of  new 
knowledge,  what  conditions  arc  es- 
sential to  intellecutal  growth?  4. 
What  paradoxical  elements^  are  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  char- 
acter? What  solution  of  this  para- 
dox is  found  in  the  teaching  of  Christ? 
5.  What  analogy  exists  between  the 
incthods  by  which  the  scientist  solves 
the  problems  of  nature  and  those  by 
which  man  works  out  the  complexi- 
ties of  his  own  life?  6.  Illustrate  per- 
ception and  show  how  it  differs  from 
sensation.  7.  How  would  you  teach 
reading  t<i  beginners;  to  an  eighth 
.urade  class?  WMiat  psychological  Fea- 
sors underlie  the  difference  in  the 
nutfinds  emphiycd?  8.  State  and  il- 
.  Inst  rate  the  difference  between  re- 
nuniberintr  and  recollecting.     Why  dr» 
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we  remember  anything  that  we  try  to 
forget?  9.  In  the  common  school 
curriculum  what  studies  most  natur- 
ally correlate  with  each  other?  10. 
Mention  four  cardinal  points  of  school 
hygiene. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  ;ji°  2'  lo", 
59'  14",  80°  n",  47'  35'  20^  and  is** 
3'  56".  2.  Write  and  solve  a  problem 
which  illustrates  the  following  for- 
mula in  percentage:  B  =?  D  -f-  (i  — 
R.)  3.  Three  persons  gain  $2640  in 
speculation,  with  the  understanding 
that  A  is  to  receive  ^  as  often  as 
B  receives  $4  and  C  $2.  What  is 
each  man's  share?  A  $1320,  B  $880, 
C  $440.  4.  An  investor  has  $21,630  to 
invest  in  cotton;  he  must  allow  2^ 
commission,  pay  ii%  for  marine  in- 
surance, and  i}%  for  cartage  and 
freightage;  how  many  pounds  of  cot- 
ton can  he  buy  at  15c.  per  pound? 
136,359 1-3.  5.  What  would  you  ex- 
pect to  be  mastered  by  a  class  haying 
time  for  only  half  a  dozen  recitations 
on  mensuration?  6.  A  pile  of  wood 
63  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  8  feet 
high  was  sold  at  $4.75  per  cord.  P'or 
how  much  was  it  sold?  $74.81.  7.  A 
man  purchased  real  estate  and  agreed  | 
to  pay  ^1  of  the  price  in  three  months, 
J  in  8  months,  and  the  remainder  in 
I  year.  Wishing  to  cancel  the  whole 
obligation  by  a  single  payment,  how 
long  may  this  payment  be  deferred? 
Eight  months.  8.  How  many  bushels 
arc  there  in  a  conical  heap  of  grain, 
whose  base  is  8  feet  in  diameter,  and 
whose  altitude  is  4  feet?  52.3  bu. 
9.  If  stock  bought  at  105  will  pay 
69r  on  the  investment,  what  per  cent, 
will  it  pay  if  bought  at  85?  7  7-\7. 
ro.  At  40c  a  roll,  what  will  be  the 
cost  of  papering  the  walls  and  ceiling 
of  a  room  16  feet  long,  12  feet  wide 
and  loj  feet  high,  making  no  allow- 
ance for  openings,  the  baseboard  be- 
ing 9  inches   high?     21    rolls.  $8.40. 

GRAMMAR. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  , 
a  librarian  should  possess  a  wide 
knowledge  of  books.  Since  his  work 
brings  him  into  relation  with  the 
boundless  domain  of  human  know- 
ledge, no  librarian  can  know  too 
much.  He  should,  also,  be  one  who 
has  had  the  benefit  of  a  thorough 
preliminary  training;  for  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  novice  to  undertake 


the   work,   is   sure   to   result   only   in     » 
disappointment  and  failure.     No  one 
who   has    read    little   or    nothing  but 
novels  since  leaving  school  need  ever 
hope  to  succeed  as  a  librarian. 

The  first  eight  questions  refer  to- 
the  selection  given  above. 

I.  Diagram  the  first  sentence.  2. 
Classify  the  seven  clauses  of,  the  sen- 
tences that  follow  as  subject,  object 
or  adverbial.  Heside  each  adverbial 
clause,  write  the  word  it  modifies.  3. 
Give  the  svntax  of  three  infinitives. 
4.  Classify  all  the  adverbs  contained! 
in  the  selection.  5.  Distinguish  be- 
tween conjunctive  adverbs  and  subor- 
dinate conjunctions.  Point  out  an  ex- 
ample of  each  in  the  above  selec- 
tion. 6.  How  many  and  what  classes 
of  pronouns  are  represented  in  the  se- 
lection. 7.  Select  verbs  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mood.  Compare  tvide,  boundless- 
and  sure.  8.  Parse  all  of  the  sub- 
stantives in  the  last  sentence.  9. 
Classify  adjectives  in  the  selection. 
10.  Write  sentences  containing  each 
of  the  following:  a  A  participle  used 
as  an  adjective;  6a  participle  used  as 
a  noun;  ra  participle  used  with  a 
noun  in  the  absolute  construction. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

I.  Indicate  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  following  words:  amenable, 
exquisite,  Mackinac,  prestige,  patriot- 
ism. 2.  Mention  three  diacritical 
marks  which  are  used  to  designate  the 
sounds  of  consonants.  Write  words 
to  illustrate  the  use  of  each  in  this 
capacity.  3.  Define,  and  tell  from 
what  language  are  taken,  five  of  the 
following:  alias,  post  mortem,  cicer- 
one, sine  die,  en  route,  fac  simile,  a 
propos.  bona  fide,  sang  froid,  incog- 
nito. 4.  Write  and  define  two  ho- 
monyms each  of  born,  palate  and 
sight.  5.  Write  the  following.  Cur- 
sory, succeed,  inoculate,  promontory, 
frolicking;  oatmeal,  sclerotic,  dissem- 
inate, chargeable,  mosquitoes;  du- 
to<^ns.  admissible,  lullaby,  common 
pleas  court,  reprisal;  Cossacks,  nul- 
lify, ac|uatic,  .\pollo.  juvenile. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

I.  Explain  the  difference  between 
hone  and  cartilage.  How  do  broken 
bones  heal?  2.  Beginning  with  the 
lungs,  trace  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  body.  3.  State  the 
value  of  nitrogenou.s  food  to  the  body 
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and  mention  at  least  three  articles  of 
food  from  which  nitrogen  may  be  ob- 
tained. 4.  Explain  fully  the  process 
of  the  absorption  of  food  into  the 
system.  5.  Make  a  complete  classi- 
fication of  the  teeth  (permanent  set) 
as  to  number,  name  and  position  in 
the  mouth.  6.  State  the  function  of 
each  of  the  following:  sebaceous 
glands,  seventh  pair  of  cranial  nerves, 
tricuspid  valve,  Eustachian  tube  and 
cilia.  7.  How  are  the  rays  of  light 
brought  to  a  focus  in  the  eye?  What 
■constitutes  nearsightedness?  far- 
sightedness? 8.  How  does  alcohol  in- 
terfere with  the  digestion.  9.  Why 
does  a  fowl  flap  its  wings  and  jump 
about  after  its  head  has  been  cut  oflF? 
10.  What  is  the  distinction  between 
the  mucous  and  serous  membrane? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Give  an  explanation  of  ocean 
currents.  Why  do  they  not  flow 
directly  north  or  south?  2.  What  are 
isothermal  lines?  Why  are  they  not 
parallel  to  parallels  of  latitude?  3. 
What  is  meant  by  the  center  of  popu- 
lation? Where  was  the  center  of  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  taking  of  the  last  census?  4. 
Bound:  Massachusetts  on  the  south; 
Ohio  on  the  east;  Argentine  Republic 
on  the  east;  France  on  the  north; 
Korea  on  the  west:  5.  Describe  the 
-drainage  of  western  Africa.  Why  is  a 
great  part  of  the  coast  country  un- 
healthy in  climate?  6.  Mention  two 
large  American  cities  whose  growth 
has  been  rapid;  two  whose  growth 
has  been  slow  but  steady.  Account 
for  the  difference  in  growth.  7.  Lo- 
cate five  ports  having  notably  fine 
harbors  and  name  the  chief  articles 
of  commerce  passing  through  each. 
S.  Discuss  the  mountain  systems  of 
continental  Europe.  9.  Mention  a  for- 
eign city  in  approximately  the  same 
latitude  as  Columbus,  Ohio;  Chicago; 
New  Orleans.  10.  Trace  the  route  of 
a  vessel  sailing  from  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  by  way  of  the  Philippines, 
to  San   Francisco. 

LITERATURE. 

T.  Mention  two  English  and  three 
American  orators  whose  best  efforts 
have  become  a  part  of  literature. 
Name   two   selections   written   by  the 


above  that  are  suitable  for  school 
sttidy.  2.  Write  the  full  names  of  the 
five  greatest  American  poets  and  the 
name  of  a  poem  written  by  each.  3. 
Where  was  Whittier  born?  In  what 
paper  were  his  first  poems  published? 
Wnat  were  his  chief  characteristics 
as  a  man?  4.  What  are  the  require- 
ments of  the  essay  as  to  subject  and 
form  of  literary  expression?  Who 
are  our  most  famous  American  essay- 
ists? 5.  With  regard  to  each  of  the 
productions  mentioned  below,  fill  the 
blanks  in  the  following:   Written,  by 

,  in  the quarter  of 

the    ^. .   century:    Twice  Told 

Tales.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Snow- 
Bound,  first  issue  of  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac,  Beginnings  of  New  Eng- 
land. 6.  Compare  the  style  of  Haw- 
thorne with  that  of  Poe.  7.  Mention 
one  of  the  world's  great  authorities 
upon  each  of  the  following  subdi- 
visions of  history:  Rome,  Greece, 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Dutch  Repabltc, 
the  United  States.  8.  Mention  three 
of  Shakespeare's  comedies  and  write 
a  quotation  of  at  least  fiye  lines  from 
one  of  his  tragedies. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY.  IN- 
CLUDING  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

I.  Describe  briefly  the  settlement  of 
the  Carolinas.  2.  How  was  local  gov- 
ernment administered  in  Colonial 
Massachusetts;  Colonial  Virginia? 
3.  In  behalf  of  what  issues  was  the 
eloquence  of  each  of  the  follow^tng 
used:  James  Otis,  Daniel  Webster, 
Wendell  Phillips,  John  C.  Calhooo, 
Robert  Hayne?  4.  Mention  two  com- 
promises incorporated  into  the  Con- 
stitution. 5.  What  has  the  Constitu- 
tion to  say  with  regard  to  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves?  6.  What  do  yon 
consider  the  most  important  battle  of 
the  Revolution?  Why?  7.  Explain 
what  effect  the  Hartford  Convention 
had  upon  the  Federalist  party.  8. 
What  effect  did  the  fall  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter have  upon  the  North?  9.  After 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  what 
method  of  procedure  was  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  states  which  had 
composed  the  late  Confederacy?  la 
What  was  the  Sherman  Silver  Act? 
Under  whose  administration  "was  it 
repealed? 
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INDIRECTION. 


Fair  are  the  flowers  and  the  children,  but  their  subtle  suggestion  is  fairer ; 
Rare  is  the  roseburst  of  dawn,  but  the  secret  that  clasps  it  is  rarer; 
Sweet  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the  strain  that  precedes  it  is  sweeter ; 
And  never  was  poem  yet  writ,  but  the  meaning  outmastered  the  meter. 

Never  a  daisy  that  grows,  but  a  mystery  guideth  the  growing; 
Never  a  river  that  flows,  but  a  majesty  scepters  the  flowing; 
Never  a  Shakespeare  that  soared,  but  a  stronger  than  he  did  enfold  him ; 
Nor  ever  a  prophet  foretells,  but  a  mightier  seer  hath  foretold  him. 

Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs  the  painter  is  hinted  and  hidden; 
Into  the  statue  that  breathes  the  soul  of  the  sculptor  is  bidden : 
Under  the  joy  that  is  felt  lie  the  infinite  issues  of  feeling; 
Crowning  the  glory  revealed  is  the  glory  that  crowns  the  revealing. 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is  symboled  is  greater; 
\'ast  the  create  and  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward  creator; 
l»ack  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence,  back  of  the  gift  stands  the  giving; 
Back  of  the  hand  that  receives  thrill  the  sensitive  nerves  of  receiving. 

Space  is  as  nothing  to  spirit,  the  deed  is  outdone  by  the  doing; 

The  heart  of  the  wooer  is  warm,  but  warmer  the  heart  of  the  wooing; 

And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver,  and  up  from  the  heights  where 

those  shine. 
Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward,  and  the  essence  of  life  is  divine. 

—Richard  Realf. 
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AMERICAN   LITERARY   MASTERS. 


BY  RICHARD  BURTON,  L.  H.  D..  PROFESSOR  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OP  MINNESOTA. 


There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
Avhy  Dr.  Leon  Vincent's  book  hap- 
pily entitled  American  Literary 
Masters,  is  welcome  and  of  value. 
In  these  days  of  many  manuals 
upon  the  subject,  a  new  treatment 
must  show  cause  for  its  existence; 
and  this  the  volume  in  question  cer- 
tainly does. 


DR.  LEON  H.  VINCENT 

In  the  first  place,  the  study  is  ad- 
tnirable  in  plan  and  arrangement. 
The  author  aims  to  present  in  their 
persons  and  in  their  literary  en- 
<leavor  our  representative  writers 
whose  work  falls  between  1809  ^"^ 
i860.  He  centers  the  interest  thus 
upon  salient  figures  from  Irving  to 
Whitman,  and  in  a  series  of  brief 
pregnant  essays  shows  what  is  most 
worth  while  in  the  native  letters ; 
giving  his  survey  the  charm  of  a 
l)iographical  flavor.  The  majority 
of  text  books  and  literary  studies 
-fail   because  of  an  attempt  to  do 


too  much;  they  confuse  with  a 
mass  of  minor  or  irrelevant  details 
so  that  the  really  big  accomplish- 
ment does  not  stand  out ;  especially 
is  this  true  for  younger  readers 
without  sufficient  previous  exper- 
ience to  award  things  their  relative 
proportions.  Too  much  space  is, 
as  a  rule,  awarded  to  the  period  be- 
fore the  Republic  —  that  is,  pre- 
vious to  1789;  since  almost  all  our 
significant  literary  production  be- 
longs in  the  '  nineteenth  century. 
By  a  judicious  selection  of  only 
nineteen  eminent  writers  and  by  the 
bestowal  of  full  attention  upon 
them,  Dr.  Vincent  leaves  a  far  more 
definite  impression  of  what  our 
American  literature  is  than  if  he 
pursued  the  more  customary  course. 
In  the  second  place,  and  conspic- 
uously, this  book  is  a  piece  of  first- 
hand work,  whereas,  as  a  rule,  such 
work  is  more  or  less  imitative  and 
derivative.  The  criticism  here  is 
always  the  writer's  own  and  is 
founded  on  a  fresh  reading  of  the 
text,  a  personal  examination  of  the 
material.  Nothing  is  easier  (or 
more  common)  than  to  pass  along  ' 
opinions  about  works  gleaned  from 
sources  readily  available ;  often, 
vrhere  the  reading  is  honestly  done, 
there  is  no  independence  of  judg- 
ment, the  author  thoroughly  diflfer- 
ing  to  those  in  authority  and  mak- 
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ing  his  study  a  sort  of  cento  of 
collected  opinions.    With  the  exer- 
cise  of    some   skill,    an   attractive 
piece  of  writing  can  thus  be  manu- 
factured ;   but  having  very  little  if 
any  critical  value.     Dr.   Vincent^s 
volume  shows  an  immense  deal  of 
reading    and    research    and    those 
most  fatyiliar  with  his  subject  will 
most   appreciate   the    unhackneyed 
quality  of  his  critical  dicta,  —  the 
result  of   devoted   labor,   the  out- 
come of  a  mind  of  superior  cali- 
bre  in  literary  judgments.     Since 
the  writer  of  this  article  has  him- 
self   recently    written    a    book    on 
American   literature,   he  may  per- 
haps be  pardoned  if  he  states  that 
— jaded   from   contact  with   much 
similar  work — he  has  found  a  pe- 
cuhar  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  a 
book  which  is,  palpably,  head  and 
shoulders    above    criticism    that    is 
conventional,     tradition-ridden     or 
jejune.    The  simplicity  of  its  man- 
ner (a  mark  of  the  author's  good 
taste)  may  perchance  mislead  some 
as   to  the   worth   of   its  matter  as 
well  as  the  excellence  of  its  style. 
Which  leads  to  a  third  point,  one 
to  emphasize:   here  is  a  book  of  a 
class   too   often    offering  no   plea- 
sure in  the  reading,  possessing  no 
charm  of  style  and  hence  grappled 
.with    for   duty's   sake   and    for   in- 
struction ;    and   yet   it  has   the  at- 
traction' of   a   delightful    scries   of 
essays   (lone   by   a   man  of   letters, 
aware    that    knowledge    need    not 
necessarily   be    made    disagreeable. 
The  volume  is  all  the  better  text- 


book because  it  doesn't  read  like 
one,  but  seems  to  make  its  appeal 
to  the  general  cultivated  reader. 
Dr.  Vincent  does  not  hesitate  to  en- 
lighten his  theme  by  deft  strokes 
of  felicitous  phrases  and  by  fre- 
quent touches  of  humor  which  lend 
a  definite  racy  quality  to  his  style. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  **lightness,"  that 
bugaboo  of  criticasters  who  set  up 
heaviness  and  solemnity  as  substi- 
tutes for  genuine  learning;  how 
often  heaviness  of  manner  and 
weight  of  thought  are  confused  in 
literature.  This  author  is  aw-are 
that  a  wise  thing  may  be  said  in 
a  light  way :  that  a  kind  of  French 
point,  vivacity  and  concision  is 
vastly  preferable  to-  the  stolid  pe- 
destrian gait  so  familiar  in  literary* 
manuals. 

The  completeness  of  survey  must 
be  noted  too.    Of  the  writers  stud- 
ied, the  whole  body  of  their  work 
is   described,  minor  work  as   well 
as  major:   described  succinctlv,  yet 
in  a  way  to  show  careful  examin- 
ation,    real     knowledge     and     the 
proper  subordination  of  the  unim- 
portant.     Nor    is    the    work    dis- 
figured by  foot  notes ;   not  the  raw 
material,  but  the  digested  result  of 
much    assimilation    of    material    is 
what  is  given  us.     The  publishers 
have   cooperated   by   furnishing    a 
very  handsome  dress  as  to  typogc- 
rapliy  and  binding,  so  that  the  vol- 
ume within  and  without  convevs  an 
impression   of   good   breeding:     it 
seems    an    acceptable    addition    to 
one's  library  of  better  letters.     It  is 
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a  piece  of  literature,  and  looks  it. 
Dr.  Vincent's  various  previous  vol- 
umes of  essays  and  literary  mono- 
graphs were  a  guarantee  of  all 
this ;  and  we  congratulate  his  pub- 
lishers that  they  were  able  to  in- 
duce such  a  writer  to  undertake  the 
sort  of  work  which  has  the  habit 
of  falling  naturally  into  the  hands 
of  the  tribe  of  Dryasdust. 

Coming  to  particulars  a  little,  the 
author's  Steady  insistence  upon 
judging  literature  by  what  may  be 
called  the  genial  human  test,  gives 
a  welcome  breadth  to  his  criticism. 
I  mean  that  while  he  always 
aw'ards  its  due  importance  to  ar- 
tistic performance,  he  also  con- 
siders the  man  behind  the  book  the 
human  test.  This  is  what  Saint 
Beuve  did  when  he  revolutionized 
modern  literary  criticism.  A  man's 
Avork  in  relation  to  its  effect  upon 
the  world,  social,  ethical,  is  kept  in 
mind;  the  estimates  of  writers  so  . 
different  as  Irving,  Poe,  Bryant 
and  Whittier  are  especially  illus- 
trative of  the  point.  Notice  the 
sound  common  sense  of  the  view 
on  Poe's  character,  for  example,  in 
<:ontrast  with  the  sentimental  fool- 
ishness often  heard  concerning 
him,  "he  remained  a  boy  in  char- 
acter, self-v/illed,  spoiled,  ungrate- 
ful, petulant."  And  this  plain 
statement  does  not  make  our  critic 
one  whit  less  hearty  in  his  praise, 
of  the  man's  unique  accomplish- 
ment. Just  the  reverse  in  judg- 
ment, yet  showing  the  same  good 
sense  and  power  of  discrimination 


as  well  as  the  broadly  interpretative 
method  of  criticism  instead  of  the 
normally  aesthetic,  is  seen  in  his 
warm  laudation  of  Whitman's  per- 
sonal character,  yet  frank  reference 
to  the  "monstrous  vanity"  dis- 
played in  his  writings. 

All  through  the  volume  occur  the 
most  happy  characterizations;  as 
where  he  refers  to  Dr.  Holmes' 
"cat-like  attachment  to  city  nooks 
and  corners";  or  where  he  says, 
speaking  of  Curtis's  Easy  Chair  • 
essays :  "  Trifles  light  as  air' 
would  be  a  not  inadequate  descrip- 
tion of  hundreds  of  the  Easy  Chair 
papers.  And  they  are  quite  as 
wholesome  as  air."  Or  again,  what 
an  example  of  much  in  little  is  this 
on  Hawthorne:  "The  beauty  of. 
his  prose  is  best  explained  by  the 
beauty  of  his  ideas;  the  natural 
phrasing  serves  but  to  define  it,  as 
physical  loveliness  may  be  accen- 
tuated by  simplicity  of  dress. 
Hawthorne's  thoughts,  being  ex- 
quisite in  themselves,  make  orna- 
ment superfluous."  The  study  of 
Longfellow  is  a  particularly  good 
illustration  of  how  Dr.  Vincent 
gets  away  from  the  conventional 
view-point  and  offers  something 
fresh.  Latter-day  criticism  of  this 
poet  has  become  largely  apolo- 
getic; the  note  of  patronage  and 
the  damnation  of  faint  praise  have 
grown  familiar;  an  echo  of  such 
British  criticism  as  that  of  Gosse, 
who  calls  him  a  Swedish  singer — 
a  fling  at  Longfellow's  labors  in 
translation.       Vincent,     I     believe 
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with  much  justice,  shows  what  an 
artist  the  Cambridge  bard  was, 
how  dignified  and  varied  is  his 
lovely  work,  some  of  the  most  note- 
worthy of  which  has  been  obscured 
by  the  popularity  of  his  simpler 
song. 

In  dealing  with  our  leading  his- 
torians, Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley 
and  Parkman,  the  author  gives  us 
some  of  the  best  and  most  interest- 
ing criticism  of  his  work,  making 
thoroughly  vital  and  vivid  what 
perhaps  lends  itself  less  readily  to 
attractive  treatment  than  the  more 
widely  known  poets  and  fiction- 
ists.  A  most  charming  paper  is 
that  on  Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ik. 
Marvel)  who,  although  his  "Rev- 
eries of  A  Bachelor"  is  contempor- 
aneous with  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  is  still  in  the  land  of 
the^  living,  a  sturdy  octogenarian 
on  his  Edgewood  farm  outside  of 


New  Haven.  We  would  also  draw 
attention  to  the  study  of  Lowell 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  series. 
Here  —  and  indeed  elsewhere 
throughout  the  volume  —  Dr.  Vin- 
cent proves  that  he  has  solved  the 
problem  of  writing  criticism  which 
while  sympathetic,  does  not  blind 
its  eyes  to  faults.  Unfortunately, 
along  with  a  clear  perception  of  lim 
itations,  goes  not  seldom  the  jaun- 
diced eye  which  sees  napght  that  is 
good;  not  so  in  "American  Lit- 
erary Masters,"  a  book  which  never 
forgets  that  true  criticism  means 
appreciation  where  it  is  due. 

Such  is  this  study  of  our  nativp^ 
writers,  an  introductory  volume  to 
a  noble  field.  The  gentleman-usher 
who  bows  us  into  the  presence  of 
literary  good  societv  has  seldom 
performed  his  task  with  better  taste 
and  judo^ment  or  with  more  engag- 
ing manners. 


SPOKEN  ENGLISH  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  THE   HIGH 
SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 


BY  M.  LOUISE  ARMSTRONG,  WOODWARD  HIGH  SCHOOL.  CINCINNATI. 


If  we  could  say  with  all  truth 
that  every  secondary  school  in  this 
country  had  a  place  for  the  teach- 
ing of  spoken  English  in  its  cur- 
riculum ;  if  we  were  sure  that  equal 
periods  of  time  were  given  to  oral 
and  to  written  composition  and  that 
every  teacher,  no  matter  what  his 
special  subject,  realized  the  import- 


ance of  the  work  he  could  do  in  the 
promotion  of  the  use  of  good 
spoken  English,  such  a  plaint  as 
this  would  be  unwarranted,  'such  a 
plea  wholly  unnecessary.  But,  im- 
til  such  conditions  do  obtain  and 
until  concerted  action  along  this 
line  is  being  made,  we  dare  not 
cease  emphasizing  the  importajice 
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of  the  subject,  even  at  the  risk  of 
becoming  tedious. 

The  tardy  recognition  of  the 
worthiness  of  this  subject  on  the 
part  of  many  educators  is  attrib- 
utable *in  great  measure  to  its  abuse 
on  the  part  of  many,  so-called  "Pro- 
fessors of  Elocution."  Nor  should 
we  censure  these  educators  too 
deeply,  even  though  we  may  and 
do  regret  their  narrowness  of  vis- 
ion, for  hesitating  to  lend  encour- 
agement to  the  teaching  of  a  subject 
in  whose  good  name  has  been  com- 
mitted a  multitude  of  sins,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  a  tendency  towards 
sensational  display. 

And  yet,  do  not  these  faults  offer 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  work  along  this  line  into  the 
sane  and  temperate  atmosphere  of 
the  school-room  ?  Surely  there,  as- 
sociated as  it  w^ould  be  with  other 
subjects,  and  correlated  in  its  prac- 
tice with  many  of  them,  its  real 
value  would  become  apparent  to  the 
students,  and  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  many  practical  uses  to  which 
jt  can  be  put  would  be  developed ; 
there  in  its  daily  practice  would  be 
formed  correct  habits  of  oral  ex- 
pression that  would  lead  the  stu- 
dents to  give  appropriately  various 
shades  of  meaning  whether  in  or- 
dinary, every-day  speech,  in  the 
business  relations  of  their  lives,  in 
reading  aloud,  or  in  public  dis- 
course. If,  in  our  brief  discussion 
we  can  say  something  that  will  help 
to  remove  existing  doubts  as  to  the 
real  need  there  is  for  the  teaching 


of  spoken  English  as  a  subject  in 
the  school  curriculum,  we  shall  feel 
that  we  are  doing  a  little  to  promote 
a  good  cause. 

Great  stress  is  bdng  laid  upon 
work  in  written  English  in  the 
schools,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be; 
for  though  the  student's  later  life 
may  not  demand  of  him  much  di- 
rect use  of  the  written  medium,  he 
is-,  in  its  practice  in  school,  devel- 
oping such  habits  in  the  choosing  of 
words,  in  the  forming  of  phrases 
and  sentences,  in  the  building  of 
thought  into  unified,  coherent  struc- 
tures, as  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  all  his  work. 

Some  one  calls  work  in  written 
English,  **Learning  to  talk  in  writ- 
ing," attributing  to  it  that  great 
quality  obtaining  in  the  pages  of  all 
literary  masters,  which  makes  them 
really  speak  to  their  readers.  When^ 
as  he  himself  says,  King  Alfred 
chose,'  in  his  translation  of  the  Ven- 
erable Bede's  great  work,  to  use  the 
language  that  lived  on  the  lips  of 
his  people,  he  talked  in  writing  and 
went  directly  to  the  hearts  of  them 
all.  "Dante,"  too,  as  Lowell  says, 
"found  the  common  speech  of  Flor- 
ence in  which  men  bargained  and* 
scolded  and  made  love,  good  enough 
tor  his  use,"  and  with  that  speech 
he  made  his  pages  eloquent.  So 
with  Chaucer  and  so  with  Shakes- 
peare, the  greatest  of  them  all,  — 
all  these  masters  recognized  the 
value  of  the  principle  that  the 
spoken  word  is  primary,  the  written 
secondary;   that  there  is  vitality,  a 
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freshness  about  the  spoken  word 
which  is  lost  when  it  becomes  writ- 
ten ;  and,  knowing  this,  they  were 
constantly  striving  to  regain  this 
lost  vigor,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
succeeded  in  their  endeavor,  so  is 
their  work  fresh  and  vigorous,  ro- 
bust, healthy  and  inspiring. 

In  the  pages  of  the  master  wield- 
ers  of  the  English  tongue,  then,  we 
find  the  meeting  place  of  oral  and 
written  English  —  the  spoken  and 
the  written  word;  nor  could  we 
present  a  better  argument  than  this 
for  the  constant  and  equal  teaching 
of  oral  and  written  English  to  our 
students,  the  future  wielders  of  the 
English  language.  Howells,  Mark 
Twain,  Kipling,  Stevenson  —  how 
eloquent  their  pages  with  the  ele- 
mental energy  of  the  spoken  word ! 
And  if,  in  our  work,  we  succeed  in 
making  our  pupils  understand  that 
this  elemental  energy  lies  in  the 
sound'Shaipe  of  the  word,  then  Are 
we  training  them  to  realize  the 
equal  value  of  oral  and  written 
language.  "It  is  a  mistake,"  says 
a  recent  writer  upon  the  subject, 
"to  conceive  a  language  as  primari- 
ly written,  of  the  real  or  standard 
language  as  expressed  in  visible 
symbols^  and  of  speech,  as  only  an 
artificial,  secondary  or  derived 
form..  Precisely  the  contrary  is 
true;  no  study  of  language  is  sci- 
entific that  is  not  based  on  the 
grouping  of  its  sound  in  its  uses  on 
the  lips  of  men."  Is  it  not  clear 
then,  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
historic  precedence    we    are    war- 


ranted in  giving  the  oral  expression 
of  our  language  quite  as  much 
weight  in  our  teaching  as  is  given 
to  its  written  form  ? 

Educational  theory  and  practice 
have  changed  our  methods  and  our 
outlook  in  almost  every  branch  of 
study  in  our  schools ;  the  text-book 
IS  being  largely  supplanted  by  the 
laboratory,  activity  in  "acquiring 
and  begetting"  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  passive  receptivity  of  the  last 
century  and  we  know  that  new 
times  are  upon  us.  The  demand  is 
that  the  formal  education  of  to-day 
shall  be  such  as  shall  conform  to  the 
business  and  social  life  around  us 
and  into  which  the  student  will 
shortly  be  plunged;  that  he  shall 
enter  upon  his  duties  in -that  life 
somewhat  prepared  for  their  per- 
formance; in  short,  that  he  shall 
be  fitted  to  occupy  his  future  posi- 
tion creditably  and  honorably  and 
for  the  good  of  society.  If  such 
be  the  demand  because  of  one's  fu- 
ture contact  with  the  world,  then 
for  every  such  intent  and  purpose 
the  teaching  of  spoken  English 
must  receive  most  careful  and  earn- 
est promotion,  for  no  period  in  all 
our  history  has  made  such  demands 
upon  the  spoken  word  as  the  pres- 
ent for  the  expediting  of  its  marvel- 
ous interests  along  all  lines. 

There  has  been  no  period*  wben^ 
in  the  spoken  word  has  needed  more 
earnest,  more  constant  attention  in 
the  schools.  The  days  are  gone  by 
wherein  the  preacher,  the  political 
orator,  the  occasional  lecturer  made 
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their  several  pleas  on  their  several 
hobbies  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  rostrum;  to-day  every  one 
-speaks,  every  one  has  some  share 
in  "passing  along  the  good  word," 
€very  one  finds  himself  the  bearer 
of  messages  by  word  of  mouth  to 
many  audiences  large  and  small. 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  New 
Orleans  s^re  next-door  neighbors 
iDecause  of  the  quickness  of  com- 
munication between  them  by  means 
of  the  telephone,  and  a  language  to 
"be  taught  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  wax  cylinder  of  a  talking  ma- 
chine. The  clerk  realizes,  in  .the 
exploitation  of  his  employer's  goods 
that  he  is  enhancing  his  own  value 
as  a  factor  in  the  business  when  he 
succeeds  as  a  salesman,  and  so  he 
becomes,  or  aims  to  become,  adept 
in  the  art  of  persuasion.  That 
tramp  of  the  business  world,  the 
commercial  traveler,  finds  that  he, 
too  ,must  be  active  in  this  same  art, 
lest  he  fall  behind  in  that  race  for 
business  growing  out  of  all  compe- 
tition. The  nurse,  the  physician, 
the  teacher,  the  house- wife  all  know 
what  an  important  part  the  voice 
plays  in  their  contact  with  patient, 
or  pupil,  or  servant.  If  then,  in  the 
Ijusiness  and  social  life  the  demand 
-upon  the  spoken  word  is  so  univer- 
sal, and  so  constant,  and  if  the  edu- 
cational demand  is  that  the  work  of 
the  schools  shall  prepare  the  pupil 
-to  perform  well  his  part  in  that 
life,  it  very  surely  follows  that 
training  in  oral  expression  should 


have  a  place  in  every  school  cur- 
riculum. 

What  better  means  of  overcom- 
ing such  conditions  as  make  possi- 
ble the  stories  ^that  Myra  Kelly 
tells!  We  smile  over  what  these 
little  citizens  of  Miss  Kelly's  school 
say  and  do;  we  are  amused  over 
the  complications  that  ensue  be- 
cause of  the  misunderstandings  that 
come  from  their  curious  miscon- 
structions and  mispronunciations  of 
their  adopted  language ;  and  we 
wonder  how  it  is  ever  to  be  straight- 
ened and  smoothed  out  for  them, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  their 
teachers  must  find  the  way.  That 
way  is  indeed  no  primrose  path,  but 
it  has  many  pleasant  outlooks,  and 
each  new  mile  traversed  rings  with 
the  music  of  voices  whose  burden 
is  clearly,  better,  spoken  English. 

In  the  education  of  to-day  the 
child  is  the  important  object  of 
consideration  at  all  times ;  as  an  in- 
dividual he  is  to  be  developed  to  the 
utmost  for  his  own  sake,  all  his 
education  is  to  aim  at  bringing 
about  his  best  personality;  as 
Compte  says,  "He  has  value  in  him- 
self and  this  value  must  be  unfold- 
ed to  the  greatest  worthiness.'* 
Grant  this,  and  there  is  no  better 
means  of  promoting  such  growth 
than  careful  training  in  spoken 
English ;  not  that  this  work  is  all- 
sufficient,  but  that  it  is  equal  in  edu- 
cational value  to  other  subjects  em- 
phasized to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
school  curriculum.  A  student  in 
this  work  must  pronounce  his  words 
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well  and  voice  his  thoughts  in  clear, 
good  English :  he  must  develop  a 
voice  clear  and  strong  and  capable 
of  many  shades,  of  expression;  he 
must  learn  to  reason  and  always  to 
be  perfectly  sincere  in  what  he  says ; 
and  he  must  speak  with  such  con- 
viction as  will  bring  a  sympathetic 
understanding  and  response  on  the 
part  of  his  audience.  In  all  this 
work,  in  short,  there  is  such  devel- 
opment, morally,  mentally  and 
physically,  that  the  individual  value 
of  each  student  must  surely  be 
promoted  to  greater  and  greater 
worthiness  as  it  proceeds. 

If,  as  the  sociologist  claims,  the 
student  is  also  to  be  trained  for 
social  ends,  there  is  no  subject  that 
will  do  more  for  his  development  of 
power  for  those  ends  than  this.  So- 
cially, altruistically  his  contact  with 
the  great  world  will  be  all  the  more 
worthy  because  of  his  ability  to 
reach  that  world.  There  is  plenty 
of  sadness  and  dreariness  and 
weariness  in  this  world  that  is  wait- 
ing for  the  sunshine  of  happy  voices 
for  its  dispelling ;  there  is  plenty  of 
misunderstanding  and  of  miscon- 
struction that  is  waiting  for  the 
quick  stroke  of  a  clearly  spoken  ex- 
planation for  its  correcting  and 
there  arc  loneliness  and  wickedness 
and  a  hundred  other  obstructions 
to  human  progress  that  could  be 
speedily  overcome,  not  only  by  the 
helping  hand,  but  by  the  voice  and 
speech  full  of  courage  and  good 
cheer.  A  woman's  voice  is  often 
the  only  music  in  a  home,  so,  why 


not  impress  this  upon  every  girl 
even  before  she  studies  algebra  and 
biology?  Every  boy  can  be  made 
to  realize  what  golden  possessions 
are  clear  cut  speech  and  good  voic- 
ing, particularly  when" used  for  the 
dissemination  of  truth.  Note  the 
effect  upon  yourselves  of  a  good, 
clear,  resonant  voice  coupled  with 
ease  of  diction  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, and  I  am  sure  that  you 
too  will  acknowledge  that  a  woman 
with  a  sweet  and  gracious  voice  can 
exert  through  it  in  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  life,  without  even  knowing 
it,  a  better  influence  than  she  could 
by  distributing  religious  tracts; 
that  the  mere  mention  of  a  voice 
that  was  toned  by  love  and  sym- 
pathy may  continue  to  be  a  sweet 
influence  long  after  that  voice  has 
been  stilled  in  death;  and  that  the 
influence  of  the  voice  for  good  or 
evil,  in  the  domestic,  social  and 
all  other  relations  of  life  cannot  be 
estimated. 

Our  conclusions  tnen,  that  tN, 
voice  has  a  good  or  bad  reflex  ac- 
tion upon  its  possessor  will  be  as 
difficult  to  refute  as  our  statement 
that  the  world  will  indeed  be  better 
through  the  careful  teaching  of 
spoken  English  to  its  future  citizens 
during  the  days  of  fheir  formal  edu- 
cation. 

A  recent  writer  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  English  in  secondary  schools 
says :  ''The  teachers  in  a  secondary 
school  should  by  solemn  compact 
bind  themselves  to  foster  in  every 
way   the   use  of  good   Eng^lish   in 
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the  class-room.  L'nder  this  agree- 
ment they  would  discourage  slov- 
enly and  incorrect  pronunciation, 
slip-shod  expression  and  weak  voic- 
ing," and,  one  might  add,  all  that 
goes  to  make  poor  recitation,  or  that 
leads  to  the  flight  of  shy  and  un- 
certain pupils  to  those  harbofs  of 
refuge,  "Yes"  and  "No."  "This," 
as  the  writer  says,  "is  a  counsel  of 
perfection,"  but  very  much  can  be 
done  by  every  teacher,  both  directly 
and  incidentally  to  improve  the  stu- 
dent's spoken  English. 

The  special  teacher  of  the  spoken 
word  must   do  everything   in   her 
power   to  promote   good   oral  ex- 
pression,    by     constant     insistence 
upon  its  practice  by  the  student  in 
all    the    departments    of    his    high 
school    work,-  and   in    her   special 
zvork  with  him,  if  she  fortifies  him 
with  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
common    sense   rules   of   such   ex- 
pression, her  co-laborers  should  in- 
sist upon  the  application  of  these 
rules  in  all  his  recitations  in  their 
several  subjects.     It  is  not  a  rare 
thing  to  find  students  who  feel  that 
'^elocution,"  as  they  like  to  call  it, 
is    a   thing  sacred   to  the   room  ,in 
which  it  receives  special  treatment, 
and  that  outside  those  sacred  pre- 
cincts    extra     efforts     in     spoken 
English  are  not  necessary.    In  cases 
like  this,  the  student  is  not  the  only 
''party  to  the  crime;"    the  special 
vvork  in  other  recitations,  and  the 
teachers  of  his  other  subjects  should 
not  credit  him  with  "gopd  work," 
unless  it  is  ivell  recited  work.    Such 


cases  as  this  are  to  be  noted  in  every 
school,  and  they  all  point  to  the 
necessity  for  united  efforts  on  the 
part  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  school. 

There  is  not  a  subject  in  a  high- 
school  course  which  does  not  offer 
many  opportunities  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  student's  power  in 
voicing  his  thoughts.  The  work  in 
mathematics,  a  subject  typical  of 
the  intellectual  alone,  and  the  least 
suggestive  of  the  development  of 
powers  of  oral  expression,  even  this 
work  is  conductive  to  exactness  of 
expression.  It  is  exposition,  pure 
and  simple ;  it  begets  habits  of 
clearness  of  expression  and  pro- 
motes the  qualities  of  conciseness 
and  coherence.  The  sciences  too, 
with  their  added  demand  for.  the 
use  of  description,  can  do  just  as 
much  in  this  development  of  a 
student's  power  as  is  done  by  mathe- 
matics. I  can  imagine  no  better 
exercise  for  this  purpose  than  a  five- 
minute  discussion  of  some  biologi- 
cal process,  some  bit  of  complicated 
machinery  like  the  linotype  ma- 
chine, some  experiment  in  physics 
or  chemistry,  —  a  discussion  for 
which  the  student  has  made  some 
special  preparation  and  throughout 
which  he  makes  telling  use  of  dia- 
grams and  sketches  on  the  black- 
board. Indeed,  if  each  student  in 
a  class  made  just  one  attempt  of 
this  kind  in  a  term,  he  would  be  so 
nuich  the  stronger  because  of  it. 

The  w'ork  in  history  o])ens  up  a 
vast  field  for  the  student's  ex- 
ploration and  offers  numerous  op- 
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portiinities  for  the  discussion  of  his 
findings  in  that  field  and  for  expres- 
sion of  his  own  individual  opin- 
ions thereupon.  Indeed  the  teacher 
of  history  must  be  one  of  the  most 
emphatic  promoters  of  oral  English 
work  because  the  nature  of  her 
work  demands  it  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  The  special  teacher  of  oral 
English  can  in  return  do  her  part 
in  the  work  in  history,  for  by  the 
careful  study  of  literature  selections 
bearing  upon  events,  or  individuals, 
or  places,  —  for  example  "The 
Benediction,"  by  Coppee,  "Richel- 
ieu's Vindication,"  by  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton,  or  "Herve  Riel,"  by  Browning, 
—  she  can  not  only  do  her  own 
special  work,  but  promote  the  im- 
portance of  historical  work.  In- 
deed, she  has  all  the  subjects  in  a 
high-school  course  at  her  disposal, 
and  if  she  is  keenly  alive  to  all  the 
opportunities  they  offer  for  a 
student's  development,  she  will 
never  find  her  work  monotonous 
and  uninteresting. 

As  for  languages,  here  we  have 
a  splendid  field  to  work  in  for  both 
oral  teacher  and  language  teacher. 
Not  to  belittle  the  work  in  trans- 
lation, I  would  say  that  while  it 
does  develop  a  power  in  the  choice 
of  words,  the  literal  rendering  de- 
manded makes  it  awkward  and  un- 
gainly as  a  direct  instrument  for 
smoothness  and  fluency  of  expres- 
sion. But  given  the  languages 
themselves,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  I  can  imagine 
nothing    better   as   a    promoter   of 


fluency  than  a  chapter  in  the  sound- 
ing Greek,  a  story  from  Ovid,  an 
oration  from  Cicero,  a  page  of 
French  or  Spanish,  or  a  tale  in  the 
original  German.  Indeed  there 
would  come  to  a  student  more  than 
fluency  in  practice  of  this  kind,  for 
it  would  dawn  upon  him  after  all 
this  is  not  a  thing  of  "shreds  and 
patches*'  which  his  halting  trans- 
lation makes  of  it,  but  a  beautiful 
whole  as  representative  of  thought 
and  feeling  and  culture  as  are  the 
masterpieces  of  English  studied  by 
him.  So  while  the  student  trans- 
lates for  the  sake  of  the  words  and 
the  thought  they  express,  he  should 
have  much  practice  in  the  reading 
of  the  languages  themselves. 

The  subject  of  English  Litera- 
ture offers  the  best  of  opportuiikies 
for  an  all-routid  development  in 
oral  expression,  for  to  all  the  ele- 
ments of  vocal  expression  that  arc 
emphasized  in  the  teaching  of  al! 
the  high-school  subjects,  it  adds  one 
more  and  insists  upon  its  greater 
emphasis,  and  that  is  quality  of 
voice,  —  "tone  quality,"  called  bj 
.  by  some,  'intonation,"  by  others. 
The  highest  aim  of  the  study  of 
literature  is  not  raking  among  the 
dust  of  dead  languages  for  roots 
or  atoms  of  grammar,  nor  is  i:s: 
highest  result  the  knowledge  of 
tenses  and  particles,  but  the  po^^ir 
of  understanding  and  loving  wba: 
is  beautiful  in  the  works  of  grcac 
writers  and  in  the  world  of  natan 
This  power  of  understanding  an-- 
loving  once  gained  there  is  giv<8 
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a  new  impulse,  through  this  new 
literary  exponent,  to  the  great 
movement  for  the  worlH's  better- 
ment. The  measure  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  power  within  the 
student  will  be  the  vocal  element 
of  intonation. 

The  teacher  of  English  Litera- 
ture must  awaken  in  the  student  the 
power  of  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation, and  she  must  stir  him  to  a 
susceptibility  of  the  beauties  within 
literary  masterpieces.    He  must  feel 
a  thousand  things  wMthin  his  own 
soul  thrilling  in  unison  with  what 
was  in  the  author's  soul  when  he 
prgduced     the     master-piece,     and 
which  is  voiced  there.     When  this 
power  of  insight  is  awakened,  when 
he  begins  to  see  something  of  the 
artist's   own   "measure   of   the   in- 
finite,'* then  interpretive  reading  be- 
comes possible,  and  only  then.     It 
may  be  that,  on  a  day  when  the 
work    seems    almost    wasted,    and 
wearied  and  discouraged,  one  feels. 
as   if  further  efforts  were  useless, 
there  will  suddenly  thrill  through 
a    tone,   in   the  midst   of   the   dull 
monotony,  a  note  so  in  sympathy 


with  the  soul  within  the  line,  so- 
breath-taking  in  its  sudden  revela- 
tion of  appreciation  on  the  part  oi 
the  reader,  that  doubts  and  worries . 
fly  away  and,  —  it  is  a  great  dayt 
Across  the  years  the  artist's  soul 
has  reached  and  found  an  echo  in 
this  student's  soul  —  and  they  are- 
kindred  spirits !  Even  one  such  ex- 
perience as  this  is  worth  the  work- 
ing for. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  review  all 
that  can  be  done  and  is  being  done 
for  the  promotion  of  spoken  Eng- 
lish in  this  correlation  of  its  teach- 
ing with  that  of  the  other  high- , 
school  subjects,  but  rather  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  such  correla- 
tion does  promote  it.  A  splendid 
movement  in  the  cause  of  good 
spoken  English  could  be  developed 
out  of  such  united  endeavor  as  this, 
not  only  in  the  one  school,  but  in 
all  schools ;  and  the  climax  of  that 
movement  would  be  reached,  when- 
ever a  soul,  roused  at  last  to  its  full 
power  of  expression,  should  speak 
courageously  and  truthfully  its  mes- 
sage to  the  world. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  UNFORTUNATE. 


BY  ELLA  D.  HOWE.  MT.  VERNON. 


The  Unfortunate  Child  —  is  he 
the  burden  we  have  been  wont  to 
ronsider  him  or  can  wc  find  a  way 
'O  transform  him  into  a  real  bless- 


An  experience  which  came  to  nie 
a  year  ago  led  me  to  feel  that  per- 
haps the  old  idea  is  erroneous  — 
that  the  presence  of  such  a  child 
may  be  a  potent  influence  for  good. 
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( )n  the  opening  day  of  school,  as 
I  stood  looking  over  the  sixty  little 
ones  entrusted  to  my  care,  I  dis- 
covered among  them  a  little  child 
whose  pale  face  bore  marks  of  the 
suffering  of  which  his  poor  mis- 
shapen body  gave  evidence. 

Something  of  the  child's  history  I 
had  known.  Bom  with  a  child's 
rightful  heritage,  a  fall  in  baby- 
hood had  caused  an  injurv  to  the 
spine  which  kept  him  for  years  on  a 
bed  of  pain,  and  made  him  a  cripple 
for  life: — a  poor,  little  hunchback. 

His  school  life  began  at  the  age 
of  eight,  so  he  was  in  his  ninth 
year  when  he  came  into  my  care, 
but  was  no  larger  than  a  child  of 
six. 

He  had  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing for  his  first  teacher  one  whose 
sympathy  and  care  made  his  first 
year  both  profitable  and  happy. 

My  first  feeling,  I  remember,  was 
one  of  dread.  The  teaching  of  six- 
ty pupils  seemed  a  heavy  task  with- 
out this  added  responsibility.  But 
this  feeling  soon  gave  place  to  one 
of  pity.  My  heart  went  out  to  this 
child  —  my  duty,  it  seemed  to  me, 
lay  clear  before  mc.  This  little  lad 
whose  fighting  chance  had  been  so 
lessened  by  misfortune  must  be  my 
first  care. 

The  first  few  days  were  experi- 
mental —  and  discouraging  times 
they  were.  He  was  eager  to  learn 
and  always  gave  such  good  atten- 
tion until  he  became  wearied.    This 


fact  lessened  the  difficulty,  for  se- 
curing good  attention  is  more  than 
half  the  battle. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  first 
session  he  seemed  equal  to  the  tasks 
assigned  him.  He  particularly  en- 
joyed the  oral  number  work  and 
thought  quickly.  When  it  came  to 
written  numbers  his  work  was  al- 
most a  failure.  I  worked  with  him 
and  found  that  he  understood  the 
combinations  and,  with  my  assist- 
ance, solved  the  problems  correctly.' 
This  led  me  to  believe  that  the  cause 
of  his  failure  was  fatigue.  The 
work  of  writing  the  numbers,  after 
the  strain  resulting  from  the  previ- 
ous work  of  the  day,  was  too  great 
for  his  frail  body,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  was. too  tired  to  think 
clearly. 

To  prove  this  theory,  I  wrote  the 
numbers  for  him  during  intermis- 
sion the  following  day,  and  when  I 
examined  his  paper  I  found  the  re- 
sult more  than  satisfactory.  From 
that  time  on  I  required  him  to  li*"^ 
no  written  work  that  was  not  ab- 
solutely necessar}',  saving  all  his 
strength  for  the  essentials. 

Every  moment  of  my  time  \*'a« 
necessary  for  the  regular  duties,  so 
I  devised  a  scheme  whereby  some 
of  the  children  might  be  given  ar.  i 
opportunity  to  help.  | 

I  think  it  is  every  teacher's  ex- 
perience that  nothing  pleases  a  child 
more  than  to  be  given  some  dutr 
outside  of  his  regular  work,  so  I 
was   never  without   willing    assi5^ 
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ants.  Only  those  whose  work  was 
satisfactory,  both  as  to  accuracy 
and  neatness,  were  given  the  privi- 
lege of  writing  his  numbers,  and 
they  seemed  to  consider  this  such  a 
favor,  that  some  who  had  done 
good  work  made  it  better  in  order 
to  be  helpers  in  their  turn. 

They  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
child's  position  and  expressed  their 
sympathy  in  many  little  kindnesses. 
He  in  his  turn  was  correspondingly 
grateful,  always  showing  his  appre- 
ciation of  every  favor  shown  him. 
He  never  failed  to  reward  those 
who  helped  him  with  his  school 
work  with  a  *'Thank  you,"  accom- 
panied by  the  sunny  smile  which 
was  characteristic  of  him. 

One  of  the  rest  exercises  in  which 
the  children  delighted  was  a  flag 
drill.     In  this  the  children  marched 
around  the  room,   singing  one  of 
their  flag  songs.    I  stood  at  one  side 
of  the  room  and,  as  they  marched 
"by,  presented  to  eight  of  my  best 
^'soldiers"  a  flag,  thus  designating 
them  to  be  the  leaders  of  those  who 
followed.     I  endeavored  to  distrib- 
ute  the   flags   so  that  each  leader 
would  have  about  the  'same  number 
of  followers.     The    child    carrying 
-the    first   flag   led   his    "company" 
down  the  first  aisle,  the  next  flag- 
l:>earer  marched  with  his  followers 
clown  the  second  aisle,  and  so  on 
xintil  all  were  in  position — the  eight 
■flag-bearers  making  a  patriotic  pic- 
-ttjre  as  they  stood  awaiting  the  sig- 
nal  to  march.     This  being  given, 


they  again  made  the  circuit  of  the 
room,  each  leader  giving  me  his  (or 
her)  flag  as  they  marched  by  and  it 
was  again  presented  to  some  mem- 
ber of  the  *'company"  who  had 
marched  especially  well. 

This  was  one  feature  of  school 
life  our  little  lad  did  not  enjoy.  He 
seemed  to  feel  his  misfortune  on 
such  occasions  and  invariably  asked 
to  be  excused  from  marching. 

It  was  pathetic  to  see  the  poor 
little  fellow  sitting  there,  watching 
the  others  enjoying  their  exercise  as 
only  healthy,  vigorous  children  can 
—  patiently  waiting  until  the  drill 
was  over.  I  pitied  him,  but  1  could 
not  deprive  the  other  children  of 
what  gave  them  such  pleasure  to 
spare  him  pain. 

One  day  the  thought  came  to  me 
that  he  might  present  the  flags.  I 
called  him  to  me  and  lifted  him  to 
a  chair  beside  me,. and  told  him  he 
was  to  be  my  helper,  that  he  should 
help  me  choose  the  ones  who 
marched  best,  and  could  give  the 
flags  to  them.  This  changed  the 
situation  entirely,  and  from  that 
time  on  no  child  enjoyed  the  drill 
more  than  he. 

It  was  such  a  pleasure  to  see  him 
watch  the  children  so  carefully  to 
discover  any  misstep  or  careless  po- 
sition and  he  seldom  made  a  mis- 
take in  choosing  those  whom  he 
thought  deserving.  They  enjoyed 
it  no  less  than  he  and  they  grew  to 
look  to  him  as  often  as  to  me  for 
an  approving  glance. 
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An  evidence  of  the  children's  un- 
selfishness and  their  interest  in  him 
was  shown  by  their  willingness  to 
have  him  appointed  permanent 
doorkeeper.  It  had  been  my  cus- 
tom to  confer  this  favor  upon  dif- 
ferent children,  each  one  assuming 
the  duty'  for  one  week.  They  en- 
joyed that  as  children  do  anything 
not  in  the  regular  routine,  and  it 
pleased  me  to  see  them  make  the 
sacrifice  so  cheerfully.  They  had 
already  learned  one  of  life's  best 
lessons. 

This  waa  a  particularly  happy  ar- 
rangement for  him  as  it  seemed  to 
tire  him  Xo  remain  in  his  seat  the 
length  of  time  the  children  were 
accustomed  to  sitting,  and  the  oc- 
casional summons  to  the  door  af- 
forded him  the  needful  change  of 
position.  For  the  same  reason  I 
frequently  called  upon  him  to  do 
little  things  for  me  —  anything  that 
would  necessitate  leaving  his  seat. 

His  position  as  doorkeeper  in- 
volved additional  duties.  Vv/ien  tlie 
children  were  dismissed  from  the 
room,  it  was  his  i)lacc  to  oj^en  the 
door  for  them  and  ..stand  beside  it  as 
ihcy  marched  out,  and  when  the 
l'uii.l;'  souTuled  at  the  do  .c  of  recess, 
iiisttad  of  forniini;'  in  rank  with  the 
other  boys,  he  was  ex])cctd  to  come 
in  at  once  and  take  his  position  by 
the  (.lo'T,  ready  U^  close  it  when  the 
clnl  h"en  came  into  the  room.  This, 
of  course,  was  (|uite  unnecessary 
under  ordinarv  circumstances,  but 


in  this  instance  it  was  a  way  xo 
avoid  any  danger  of  accident  to  hir... 
in  being  jostled  by  some  of  the 
rougher  children.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  chil- 
dren and  I  —  for  they  were  loyal 
helpers  —  added  to  the  happiness- 
and  comfort  of  one  year  of  this 
child's  life,  ways  which  would  occur 
to  any  teacher  to  whom  the  needs 
of  each  child  appeal. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  while  not 
one  of  the  strong  pupils,  his  work 
was  good  and  conscientiously  done* 

I  realize  that  to  the  child  himself 
is  due  the  greatest  credit  for  what 
he  accomplished.  Had  he  not  been 
so  determined  to  learn  and  taken 
the  interest  in  his  work  that  he  did,. 
I  could  not,  with  so  large  a  school 
iiave  accomplished  a  great  deal  with 
him  in  the  way  of  education. 

In  many  respects  it  was  my  hard- 
est year  in  the  school-room,  yet  it 
is  one  of  which  I  have  the  happiest 
memories  —  and  many  of  them  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  my  little  un- 
fortunate. 

Tliis  much  the  year's  experience 
taught  me.  Wherever  is  found  a 
child,  who  because  of  affliction,  is 
not  the  equal  of  the  children  with 
whom  he  is  associated,  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  teacher  to  create 
in  the  hearts  of  these  children  a 
feelin£^  of  sympathy  for  and  an  in- 
terest in  the  weaker  one.  And  what 
better  lesson  can  they  learn  than 
jnst  the  simple  art  of  being  kind? 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


BY  LOUHATTIE  THOMPSON,  COLUMBUS. 


John  Dewey  says: — "If -we  seek 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  education- 
ally, all  other  things  shall  be  added 
unto  us."  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  seek- 
ing the  kingdom,  of  trying  to  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  the  child  nature 
and  instinct,  that  we  introduce 
manual  training  into  our  schools. 
It  is  the  subject  in  which  the  child 
is  naturally  most  interested.  It 
forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  old,  loved  home  life  and  the 
strange  new  world  of  school.  When 
little  Mary,  who  has  said  "Good- 
by"  to  her  dolly  with  an  aching 
heart,  finds  that  in  school  she  can 
make  a  blanket  for  its  bed,  or  a 
rug  for  the  doll-house  floor,  she 
realizes  that  school  is  not  in  another 
world  after  all.  Or  when  active 
little  Johnny  is  set  to  work  to  make 
a  toy  sled  he  sees  some  reason  in 
the  strange  requests  teacher  has 
been  making. 

A  child's  first  need  is  self  activity. 
His  body,  mind,  soul  cry  out  for  it. 
It  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  can 
grow  into  harmony  with  the  great 
world  about  him.  Manual  training, 
more  than  any  other  school  study, 
supplies  the  need.  Another  reason 
for  the  interest  of  the  child  in  this 
work  is  the  immediate  and  visible 
results  which  it  shows.  A  child 
cannot  look  far  into  the  future,  and 
a  paper  tablet  or  chair  which  he 


can  carry  away  as  the  result  of  his 
day's  work  is  worth  far  more  to 
him  than  any  future  benefit  that  h^ 
cannot  see. 

During  all  his  previous  life  the 
child's  best  lessons  have  been 
learned  in  play.  In  play  he  has 
created  for  himself  all  the  life 
about  him.  He  has  been  alternately 
doctor,  carpenter,  street  car.  con- 
ductor, brick-mason  and  store- 
keeper. He  has  made  after  a 
fashion  of  his  own  all  the  tools 
needed  for  carrying  on  these  various 
occupations.  Why,  as  he  enters 
school  life,  close  this  avenue?  Why 
not  make  use  of  these  instincts  of 
creation  and  imitation?  Let  us 
study  the  child  himself  and  learn 
Nature's  method  of  training  her 
own.  Let  the  boy  make  in  school 
the  toys  he  needs  in  his  play  and 
through  the  making  come  in  touch 
with  the  larger  needs  of  mankind. 

The  objection  is  often  made  that 
manual  training  takes  time  which 
had  better  be  spent  on  other  school 
studies.  This  is  not  true,  as  through 
haad  work  much  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  such  studies  as  number  and 
form  may  be  taught  in  a  concrete 
practical  way.  In  actually  using 
number  as  a  means  to  an  end,  in- 
the  counting  necessary  in  folding, 
cutting  and  weaving,  the  child 
makes  it  his  own  as  he  can  in  no 
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other  way.  Beside  this,  the  ideals 
gained  in  language,  nature  study 
and  geography  can  often  be  best  ex- 
pressed by  making  the  objects 
studied  about.  In  learning  to  write 
or  draw,  the  power  over  the  hand 
which  this  training  gives  is  a  ma- 
terial aid.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  a  seemingly  dull  or  backward 
^hild. 

But  in  addition  to  these  things 
and  above  them  all  is  the  value  of 
the  mental  training  which  intel- 
ligent hand  work  gives.  Try,  your- 
self, to  make  the  things  asked  of 
a  First  Grade  child  and  you  will 
find  that  it  requires  keenness  of  ob- 
servation and  accuracy  in  execu- 
tion. These  added  to  the  will  power 
needed  to  keep  a  child  steadily  and 
persistently  at  work  till  he  has  a 
finished  product  are  the  best  reasons 


for  the  teaching  of  the  Industrial 
Arts  in  the  Public  Schools. 

It  is  not  as  though  we  were  ad- 
vocating something  new  and  un- 
tried. The  introduction  of  manual 
training  is  not  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation. It  has  long  since  passed  the 
experimental  stage  and  in  most  of 
the  leading  cities  of  the  country  is 
used  with  marked  success.  In 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Minnea- 
polis manual  training  is  as  essential 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  as  reading 
or  writing.  Leaders  in  educational 
thought  have  long  been  sure  that 
only  by  training  the  eye  and  hand 
and  cultivating  the  creative  power 
can  full  and  complete  development 
be  reached.  When  we  realize  the 
value  of  this  training,  when  we  sec 
how  it  meets  the  deepest  need  of  the 
child  nature,  ought  we  or  can  we 
deny  him  its  privilegs? 


HOW  WE  STARTED  A  LIBRARY. 


BY  NETTIE  STRATB,  MT.  VERNON. 


Statistics  show  that  a  great  per 
cent,  of  all  our  children  who  enter 
school  have  left  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  If  we  have  taught  them 
how  to  read  we  have  done  well,  but 
if  we  have  also  taught  them  what 
to  read  we  have  done  better.  Our 
aim  should  be  to  give  them  a  basis 
for  future  reading  and  this  can  be 
done  partly  through  our  work  in 
literature.     But  the  boys  and  girls 


must  read.  They  will  read  and  we 
must  put  good  books  into  their 
hands. 

Every  school  should  have  a  li- 
brary of  its  own,  be  it  small  at  the 
beginning.  It  is  all  the  better  if 
the  library  has  been  put  there  by  the 
pupils  and  is  added  to  each  year 
by  the  pupils. 

A  few  years  ago  there  had  been 
special  interest  taken  by  the  pupils 
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in  our  school  in  the  reading  of 
books  furnished  by  the  teachers  out 
of  their  own  libraries.  The  interest 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  was  great  need  of  a  school  li- 
brary. The  old-time  custom  of 
treating  at  Christmas  time  had  been 
followed  for  several  years  previous. 
This  year  the  teachers,  thinking  it 
was  intellectual  manna  the  children 
needed,  took  a  vote  in  each  room  as 
to  whether  the  gift  they  should  re- 
ceive would  be  candy  or  books.  To 
the  glad  surprise  of  every  teacher 
€very  pupil  voted  for  books.  Sev- 
€ral  of  the  children  made  donations 
of  books  from  their  own  libraries 
and  our  school  library  was  put  on  a  ^ 
firm  footing. 

The  next  year  the  plan  of  the 
Ohio  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  was 
talked  over  and  each  pupil  asked  to 
earn  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  to  con- 
tribute to  buying  the  books.  They 
were  given  one  month  in  which  to 
-earn  it  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  an  experience  meeting  was 
held.  It  was  an  elightenment  to 
the  teacher  as  to  the  genius  and 
talent  her  pupils  had  along  finan- 
cial lines. 

One  boy,  who  resides  near  a  poul- 
try yard,  had  gathered  up  the  tur- 
l:ey  feathers  and  arranging  them  in 
nice  little  bunches  had  sold  them  for 
^brushes  at  five  cents  apiece.  Some 
had  run  errands  and  done  chores, 
while  others  had  polished  shoes, 
washed  windows  and  scrubbed 
-floors. 

After  buying  our  O.   P.  R.   C. 


books  we  added  more  books  to  the 
library.  This  same  year  the  board 
of  education  gave  us  ten  dollars  and 
last  year  they  bought  our  Reading 
Circle  books  for  us. 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  not  prouder 
of  his  own  library  or  any  he  has 
endowed  than  oui  pupils  are  of 
their  small  library  of  from  two  to 
three  hundred  volumes. 

After  the  pupils  read  the  O.  P. 
R.  C.  books  they  are  numbered  and 
put  into  the  library  and  if  teachers 
cannot  raise  money  to  buy  more 
than  the  books  of  the  reading 
course,  those  books  alone  will  from 
year  to  year  build  up  a  library  of 
very  choice  literature. 

The  O.  P.  R.  C.  will  do  three  im- 
portant things  for  the  children; 
first,  it  will  put  good  books  into 
their  hands;  second,  it  will  cause 
them  to  read  a  work  on  literature, 
one  on  history  and  one  on  nature 
study  or  geography  instead  of  all 
fiction,  which  they  will  probably 
read  if  left  to  choose  their  own 
course;  third,  it  will  enable  them 
to. form  the  habit  of  reading,  which 
if  continued  through  the  grades  and 
then  the  high  school  will  no  doubt 
cling  to  them  all  their  lives. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  newspa- 
per of  a  city  had  an  account  of  a 
boy  who  had  gone  out  into  the  barn 
the  previous  night,  tied  a  rope 
ground  his  neck,  drew  it  over  a 
rafter  and  fastened  it  to  a  cart 
wheel  below.  When  found  he  was 
leaning  against  the  wheel  with  his 
neck    broken.     It    will    never    be 
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known  whether  it  was  intentional 
suicide  or  whether  he  was  trying 
to  perform  some  of  the  feats  he  had 
read  about  in  dime  novels  or  had 
seen  performed  at  Pawnee  Bill's 
show  a  few  weeks  before.  It  had 
been  known  that  since  attending 
the  circus  he  had  been  lassoing  the 
dog,  cat  and  everything  that  came 
within  his  reach.  While  a  certain 
teacher  was  relating  the  incident  to 
her  school  and  using  it  to  bring  out 
some  valuable!  lessons,  a  boy  arose 
and  said  he  knew  something  Uiat 
would  cause  a  boy  to  commit  sui- 
cide a  great  deal  quicker  than  at- 
tending circuses,  and  that  was  read- 
ing dime  novels.  Previous  to  this 
in  the  talk  the  novels  had  not  been 
mentioned. 

Upon  closer  investigation  the 
teacher  learned  that  four  of  her  boys 
and  one  girl  were  in  the  habit  of  go- 
ing upstairs  at  night  and  under  pre- 
tense of  studying  were  reading  the 
very  worst  kind  of  literature. 

What  good  will  all  your  teaching 
of  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geogra- 
phy do  if  at  night  your  pupils  are 
storing  their  minds  with  literature 
that  will  make  them  unfitted  to  be 
of  any  service  to  humanity?  O, 
teacher  these  ten  or  fifteen  minute 
heart  talks  will  mean  so  much  to 
you  and  your  pupils  and  will  per- 
haps be  the  time  that  some  boy  or 
girl  will  look  back  to  as  the  time 
of  his  recovery  and  say,  "In  my 
darkest  hours  ther«  came  a  friend 
and  that  friend  was  my  teacher." 
Those  four  boys  and  the  one  girl 


have  been  led  little  by  little  until 
now  instead  of  reading  "Jesse 
James,"  "Nick  Carter,"  etc.,  they 
are  ready  "Little  Women,"  "Little 
Men,"  "The  Peasant  and  Prince," 
"On  the  Frontier  with  St.  Clair," 
"Heidi"  and  such  books  as  will  open 
up  new  meanings  in  familiar  things 
and  reveal  the  hidden  relations  of 
life  to  literature. 

A  library  in  your  school  will 
revolutionize  the  whole  community. 
When  our  children  take  books 
home,  in  many  instances,  the  whole 
family  reads  them  before  they  are 
returned. 

This  year  there  have  been  two 
pictures  painted  and  are  hanging  on 
the  walls  of  my  memory.  One  is 
that  of  an  upstairs  room.  At  the 
table  is  sitting  one  of  the  dearest 
little  boys  of  my  school.  Spread 
out  before  him  is  a  yellow-backed 
novel.  The  brown  head  is  bending 
over  the  pages  and  the  expression 
on  the  face  is  that  of  fright  as  he 
suddenly  arises  and  runs  down- 
stairs to  his  mother,  yet  not  daring 
to  tell  her  the  truth,  but  with  his 
heart  filled  with  deceit  as  he  acts  his 
first  lie.  My  fancy  does  not  dwell 
long  on  this  picture  as  I  behold  an- 
other of  a  cosy  living  room  in  this 
same  house.  Sitting  in  front  of  a 
warm  blazing  fire  is  a  mother  with 
this  same  brown-haired  boy  sitting 
beside  her.  As  she  sews  he  is  read- 
ing to  her  the  story  of  "Widow 
O'Callaghan  and  Her  Seven  Sons*** 
— all  dutiful,  obedient  and  loving 
boys.     There  is  no  look  of   fright 
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on  the  face  now,  no  deceit  in  the 
heart  and  O,  the  wealth  of  joy  and 
happiness  that  wells  up  in  that  boys 
heart  as  he  realizes  the  pleasure  he 
is  giving  that  mother. 

Teachers,  does  it  pay  to  go  to  a 
little  work  or  trouble  to  put  good 


books  into  the  hands  of  your  pu- 
pils ?  Does  it  pay  to  be  one  of  the 
factors  in  helping  a  boy  to  store  his 
mind  with  wisdom  and  knowledge 
so  that  when  the  open  door  of  op- 
portunity comes  he  shall  awake  to 
new  light  and  new  life  ? 


AGRICULTURE  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


BY  PROF.  A.  B.  GRAHAM. 


RELATION  OF  AIR  AND  HEAT  TO 
SOIL. 

In  the  article  for  October,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  study  of  agriculture,  the  plant 
is  the  central  point  of  interest. 
Upon  its  growth  and  decay  depends 
the  filling  up  of  lakes  and  valleys 
with  fertile  material  that  plants, 
more  highly  organized,  may  thrive ; 
upon  it  the  washing  of  the  hillside 
must  depend  for  humus;  upon  it 
animal  life  must  depend  for  food 
and  a  supply  of  pure  air;  again 
we  look  to  the  plant  to  beautify  our 
yards  and  roadsides  and  to  its  parts 
which  may  serve  in  conventionalized 
form,s  to  beautify  the  walls  and 
furniture. 

The  eye  of  the  agriculturist  sees 
in  the  plant  the  seed  for  the  next 
crop;  shelter,  fuel,  clothing  and 
food  for  his  family  and  animals  in 
his  care;  fertilizer  for  the  fields 
and  a  supply  beyond  these  needs 
that  mav  be  turned  into  the  hands 


of  those  who  do  not  look  directly  to 
the  plant  to  supply  kis  daily  needs. 

The  air  supplies  a  very  large  part 
of  the  plant  food  that  is  worked 
over  in  the  leaves  from  its  gaseous 
state  into  a  liquid  sap  that  supplies 
the  carbonaceous  elements,  sugar 
and  starch  in  fruit  and  stem.  Little 
thought  is  given  to  this  greatest 
store  house  of  plant  food  because  its 
supply  although  ever  on  the  move 
seems  constant  and  inexhaustible. 
Since  little  or  nothing  can  be  done 
by  the  agriculturist  to  change  the 
chemical  or  physical  condition  of 
free  air,  he  needs-  to  give  it  little 
attention  beyond  studying  its  be- 
havior. The  soil  being  more  stable 
than  the  air  it  allows  itself  to  be 
cared  for  and  to  be  studied  more 
carefully. 

la  the  October  article  it  was 
shown  the  root  supported  the  plant 
by  threading  itself  between  the 
small  particles  of  soil ;  it  was  stated 
also  that  roots  obtain  water  and 
food  from  the  soil. 
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In  this  and  the  following  article 
a  few  experiments  will  be  given  to 
show  why  certain  processes  are  per- 
formed by  the  farmer  or  rather 
why  he  should  perform  them.  The 
language  of  an  experiment  often 
clarifies  a  whole  page  or  chapter  of 
words.  Remember  that  while  we 
may  be  performing  the  experiments 
with  seeds,  water,  sand,  loam,  clay, 
etc.,  it  is  with  a  view  to  acquaint 
ourselves  better  with  the  soil,  how 
to  make  it  a  comfortable  home  for 
the  plant;  how  to  make  it  con- 
tribute more  bountifully  to  our 
need ;  how  to  improve  and  preserve 
its  fertility. 

NECESSITY  FOR  AIR  IN  SOIL  —  VEN- 
TILATION. 

Experiment.  —  Soak  some  corn 
or  beans  in  water  for  a  day.  Fill 
an  open  mouthed  bottle  or  a  Mason 
half-pint  can  half  full  of  these 
soaked  seeds.  Pour  in  enough 
water  to  cover  them  about  a  half 
inch.  Seal  or  cork  very  tight.  If 
a  cork  is  used  seal  it  with  beeswax, 
paraffine,  or  sealing  wax  that  the 
air  enclosed  cannot  escape.  In  a  few 
days  the  seed  will  sprout ;  they  will 
not  grow.  Remove  the  cork  aiid 
carefully  lower  a  lighted  match  into 
the  bottle.  The  air  will  not  support 
the  flame.  Such  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  air,  that  fresh  air  is 
necessary  that  plant  may  grow. 

Soils  containing  much  free  water 
need  drainage  that  they  may  be 
ventilated. 

Experiment.  —  Plant     seeds     in 


well  packed  clay.  Water  well  and 
keep  cracks  filled  with  fresh  clay. 
Plants  can't  grow  because  of  poor 
ventilation.  Soil  should  be  stirred 
and  limed  to  make  better  conditions 
for  ventilation.  Liming  cements 
small  particles  together,  thereby 
causing  more  open  solid  soils  made 
up  of  small  particles. 

Experiment.  —  Plant  seeds  in 
sand.  Keep  the  sand  damp.  Seeds 
will  sprout  because  of  good  venti- 
lation but  will  not  grow  long  if  the 
sand  is  pure.  It  needs  plant  food 
—  rotten  leaves,  wood,  straw,  etc. 

NECESSITY   FOR    HEAT   IN  THE   SOIL. 

Experiment.  —  In  each  of  two 
good  sized  flower  crocks  plant  com 
or  beans  at  the  same  depth  in  rich 
soil.  Place  one  where  it  is  cool  but 
not  cold  enough  to  freeze;  place 
the  other  where  it  is  warm.  The 
one  kept  the  warmest  will  sprout 
first.    Soil  must  be  warm. 

How  can  the  farmer  have  some 
control  over  the  temperature  of  the 
soil? 

Experiment.  —  Fill  flower  crocks 
of  the  same  size  with  the  same 
quality  of  soil.  In  each  place  a 
commctfi  house  thermometer  so  the 
bulb  of  mercury  is  about  three 
inches  below  the  surface.  Keep  both 
where  the  temperatiwe  of  the  air  is 
tlie  same.  Keep  the  soil  in  one  very- 
wet  ;  the  other  should  be  kept  damp. 
Which  one  shows  the  lowest  or 
coldest  temperature?  Of  what  use 
are  the  underground .  drains  and 
open  ditches? 
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Experiment.  —  Place  some  very 
dry  soil  in  one  can  or  crock  and  in 
another  some  very  dry  clay.  Place 
a  thermometer  bulb  at  the  same 
depth  in  each.  Don't  water.  Read 
the  temperature  in  a  few  minutes 
and  place  both  crocks  in  the  sun- 
shine so  each  will  have  the  same  sun 
exposure.  Which  will  show  the 
greatest  increase  in  temperature? 
What  color  absorbes  heat  most 
readily?  Why  should  humus  or 
vegetable  manures  be  added  to  the 
soil? 

A  very  interesting  experiment 
may  be  performed  by  having  two 
sets  of  jars  —  one  set  containing 
dry  sand,  clay,  and  humus  or  loam, 
in  separate  jars,  and  one  set  con- 
taining wet  sand,  clay,  and  humus 
or  loam.  By  having  thermometers 
at  the  same  depth  in  the  soils,  two 
very  interesting  charts  can  be  made 
showing  the  hourly  changes  for  the 
school  day. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  soil  be 
kept  warm  but  not  so  warm  that  it 
becomes  too  dry.  There  are  ways 
of  making  a  soil  warm  by  drainage 
and  the  addition  of  humus.  There 
must  be  some  means  also  of  prevent- 


ingt  too  rapid  escape  of  heat.  It 
escapes  with  water  that  evaporates. 
Now  if  the  rate  of  evaporation  can 
be  controlled  the  temperature  can  be 
controlled. 

Experiment.  —  Fill  each  of  foui; 
jars  to  within  three  inches  of  the 
top  with  the  same  kind  of  soil.  Pour 
into  each  exactly  the  same  quantity 
of  water.  Cover  the  soil  in  the  first 
one  with  two  inches  of  dry  sand; 
the  second,  cover  with  two  inches 
of  loose  dry  soil  of  the  same  kind ; 
the  third  cover  with  two  inches  of 
dry  grass  or  cut  straw  and  the 
fourth  with  packed  soil  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  jar.  Carefully  weigh 
each  and  make  a  record.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  weigh 
again.  Which  jar  has  lost  the  least 
moisture  ?  Which  has  lost  the  most  ? 
Besides  ventilation  and  killing; 
weeds,  what  reason  has  the  farmer 
for  stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  the  corn  field?  Why  is  sandy 
soil  rolled  ?  Why  scatter  fine  straw 
or  grass  on  a  yard  just  sowed  to 
grass  ?  A  mulch  may  be  dry  san  1, 
loose  top  soil,  straw,  partially  rot- 
ten straw  manure,  or  grass. 


SOME  PHASES  OF  RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  EDUCATION. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  AT  INDIANAPOLIS  BY  SUPT.  WILLIAM  McCLAIN. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Fellow  ters  have  fallen  and  in  turn  have 

Teachers  —  Hoosiers  and  Buck-  been    melted    and    their    moisture 

eyes:  wafted  away  by  the  gentle  breezes 

The  frosts  and  snow  of  four  win-  of  spring  since  we  last  met  here. 
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The  good  things  we  heard  and  saw 
;and  the  kindly  spirit  of  hospitality 
on  every  hand  extended  to  us  on 
our  former  visit,  are  responsible  for 
the  large  and  representative  crop  of 
Buckeyes  .gathered  here  to-night. 
Many  of  our  former  co-workers, 
liowcver,  some  who  were  with  us 
on  that  other  occasion,  have  finish- 
•ed  their  work;  and  the  angels  of 
heaven  have  caught  up  their  white 
and  beautiful  spirits  and  borne  them 
to  the  great  home  above  to  sit  for- 
ever at  the  feet  of  the  Master 
Teacher. 

On  our  former  visit  here  I  was 
chosen  member  of  the  executive 
•committee  ,and  now  return  to  com- 
plete my  service  as  an  official  of 
thi«  the  largest  educational  organi- 
jzation  in  Ohio.  This  is  my  first 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the 
honor  you  so  generously  bestowed 
on  me  in  making  me  your  chair- 
man for  this  year.  It  is  an  honor  I 
-appreciate  highly  and  one  which 
any  school  man ,  great  or  small, 
must  value  greatly,  for  our  asso- 
ciation is  a  very  strong  factor  in 
shaping  educational  matters  in 
Ohio,  and  by  a  ready  deduction,  if 
a  factor  in  Ohio,  a  factor  in  the 
United  States.  Therefore  I  thank 
you. 

As  an  organization  we  have  al- 
ways taken  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  progress  of  education.  We 
look  on  what  has  been  accomplished 
aloni^  educational  lines  in  recent 
years  and  we  see  that  it  is  good. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  but 


the  spirit  of  the  age  is  progress, 
and  we  are  moving  onto  advanced 
ground.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider 
briefly  "Some  Phases  of  Recent 
Progress  in  Education." 

When  we  think  of  the  progress 
in  architecture,  transportation  and 
commerce,  we  stand  amazed  and 
wonder  how  it  has  all  been  brought 
about.  Yet  in  making  an  investi- 
gation we  find  that  these  advance- 
ments are  practically  due  to  the  re- 
sults to  be  obtained  in  the  schools 
of  our  commonwealth.  Such  con- 
fidence have  the  people  in  our 
schools  and  teachers  that  they  turn 
their  children  over  to  the  schools  to 
receive  special  training  in  any 
thing  that  seems  too  arduous  for 
them.  For  example,  the  schools 
must  teach  sewing  and  cooking  to 
the  girls ;  and  to  the  boys,  the  art 
of  handling  tools  in  wood  and  met- 
al. Indeed,  in  some  places  the 
small  members  of  the  family  are 
sent  to  the  kindergarten  to  be  look- 
ed after  by  the  public  school  teacher 
so  that  the  fond  parent  may  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  social  func- 
tions. As  teachers  we  do  not  ob- 
ject, but  take  the  little  tots  under 
our  care.  Later  we  give  them  phys- 
ical exercise  that  they  may  grow 
up  to  be  stalwart  men  and  women. 

That  our  teachers  may  be  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  their  work,  we 
have  state  normal,  or  training, 
schools  where  the  best  and  bright- 
est of  our  public  school  graduates 
may  receive  instructiqn  at  a  very 
moderate    expense.    The    state    is 
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coming  to  understand  more  and 
more  that  the  teachers  of  her  youth 
cannot  be  too  well  prepared  for 
their  duties. 

A  number  of  states  are  now 
maintaining  centralized  schools.  To 
these  schools  the  pupils  of  a  large 
district  are  transported  free  of  cost. 
The  centralized  school  has  this  ad- 
vantage over  the  old  district  school, 
that  the  pupils  can  be  better  classi- 
fied and  the  school  therefore  does 
more  efficient  work  and  at  a  less  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers.  Ohio  stands 
in  the  first  rank  of  states  doing  this 
work  successfully.  By  centraliza- 
tion the  attendance  has  been  in- 
creased, and  tardiness  obliterated. 
These  two  facts  in  connection  with 
the  great  benefits  to  the  community 
which  are  brought  about  by  the  in- 
termingling of  the  children,  have  in 
every  instance  silenced  the  opposers 
of  the  scheme. 

Advance  has  been  made  possible 
by  our  legislature  in  providing  for 
free  text-books.  School  authorities 
in  many  places  in  Ohio  have  put  in 
operation  this  law.  By  its  provis- 
ions rich  and  poor  pupils  are  alike 
supplied  with  the  same  school  ma- 
terials, thus  fostering  the  new  idea 
that  every  child  has  a  right  to  be 
educated  whether  the  father  can 
pay  the  bill  or  not.  Along  this 
same  line  of  equality  we  should 
mention  the  compulsory  education 
law  and  the  Boxwell-Patterson  law. 
The  Boxwell-Patterson  law  pro- 
vides for  free  high  school  education 
to  all  the  children  of  the  rural  dis- 


tricts, children  who  have  so  applied 
themselves  to  their  efementary  stu- 
dies, that  they  can  pass  successfully 
the  examination  prepared  and  sent 
out  by  the  state  school  commis- 
sioner. That  the  rural  districts  ap- 
preciate this  law,  will  be  made 
quite  evident  by  a  visit  to  the  high 
schools  and  an  inspection  of  their 
enrollment.  Many  schools  have  this 
year  25  per  cent,  of  their  enroll-* 
ment  n>ade  up  of  pupils  who  have 
entered  under  the  provisions  of  this 
law. 

Uniform  examinations  is  another 
step  in  advance.  The  state  school 
commissioner  now  makes  out  for  all 
the  teachers'  examinations  in  the 
state  such  lists  of  questions  as  he 
may  deem  proper,  to  the  end  that 
the  teaching  force  may  have  at  least 
one  essential  of  success  —  scholar- 
ship. Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  state 
school  commissioner  will  be  clothed 
with  much  greater  authority  and 
with  a  salary  adequate  to  execute 
his  authority.  Then  we  shall  have 
greater  organization  and  a  better 
system  in  Ohio  thaw  we  now  enjoy. 

The  law  that  appeals  especially 
to  the  pocket  of  the  teacher,  and 
consequently  to  his  personal  com- 
fort and  felicity,  is  the  minimum 
salary  law.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  operation  of  this  law  will  in  a 
measure  lengthen  the  service  of  the 
educational  sex.  It  is  a  fact  to  be 
deplored  that  the  fairer  sex  so  far 
out-number  the  sterner  in  all  the 
schools  of  our  government  and  pos- 
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sessions,  except  in  Alaska  alone, 
where  the  male  teachers  outnumber 
the  female  teachers.  A  still  more 
deplorable  fact  is  that  the  average 
life  of  the  teacher  is  but  four  years. 
In  the  case  of  the  male  teachers, 
they  go  into  commercial  lines  where 
promotions  are  more  rapid  and  re- 
muneration for  service  greater; 
while  in  the  case  of  the  ladies,  they 
leave  the  profession  because  they 
become  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  truth  taught  the  children,  that 
we  should  love  one  another,  and 
further  they  become  impressed  with 
the  thought  that  it  is  blessed  to  be 
loved  in  general  by  all  and  in  par- 
ticular by  one  individual  and  that 
individual  a  man.  Therefore  it  is 
the  hope  of  those  deeply  interested 
in  the  cause  of  education  that  the 
minimum  salary  law  will  check  the 
depletion  of  the  ranks  of  our  no- 
ble profession.  When  salaries  are 
adequate  and  positions  secure,  the 
men  will  not  go  over  to  commer- 
cial lines,  and  our  $50  and  $60  girl 
will  hesitate  to  cast  her  lost  with 
the  $40  man. 

Another  reform  has  taken  place 
in  regard  to  the  college  entrance 
examinations  that  is  bound  to  stim- 
ulate better  work  in  our  public 
schools.  To-day  teachers  and 
schools  are  not  judged  by  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  that  pass  the  entrance 
examinations  to  colleges,  but  the 
schools  of  Ohio  are  judged  by  a 
representative  of  the  college,  who 
visits  the  school  and  reports  the 
character  of  the  work  actually  done. 


The  efficiency  of  the  school  is  also 
judged  by  the  character  of  the  work 
done  by  its  pupils  after  they  are 
once  in  college.  In  brief,  pupils 
are  admitted  to  college  on  the  cer- 
tificate method.  The  plan  is  cer- 
tainly a  step  far  in  advance  of  the 
old  plan  of  examinations,  and  it 
meets  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching 
profession.  The  best  teachers  and 
the  best  schools  hope  to  do  some- 
thing more  and  better  with  their 
pupils  than  merely  to  fit  them  to 
pass  the  entrance  examinations. 
They  indeed  hope  to  educate,  not 
to  take  their  pupils  through  a  mere 
cramming  process.  It  is  quality 
and  not  quantity  that  is  looked  to 
now,  and  the  greater  emphasis  we 
put  on  the  quality  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  permanent  will  be  the 
results  of  the  public  school  train- 
ing. 

Another  advance  is  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  great  teaching  force. 
To-day  as  never  before  the  country 
is  filled  with  teachers  who  possess 
the  characteristics  which  make  for 
a  teacher's  efficiency,  such  as  schol- 
arship, joy  in  learning  and  an  equal 
joy  in  teaching,  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion, moral  earnestness,  justice^ 
clemency,  firmness  clothed  in  gen- 
tleness, sympathy  with  the  young 
and  familiarity  with  their  thoughts 
and  ways.  A  few  teachers  have  not 
only  those  characteristics,  but  also 
the  crowning  one  of  all,  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  every 
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great  teacher,  the  power  of  inspir- 
ation, the  power  which  transforms 
and  vitalizes  all  other  powers,  a 
power  which  kindles  in  pupils  mor- 
al and  intellectual  enthusiasm  and 
leads  them  to  lay  hold  on  the  high- 
er purposes  of  education. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  school  system 
of  the  United  States  has  become 
very  nearly  a  billion  dollar  institu- 
tion, the  largest  and  richest  of  all 
educational  systems  either  of  to-day 
or  of  any  former  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world ;  a  system  which 
as  to  the  integrity  and  efficiency  of 
its  public  officials  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  country  in  the  world.  Many 
nations  put  their  trust  in  standing 
armies  and  consequently  spend 
more  on  their  army  than  on  their 
schools.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  puts  her  trust  in  her 
children  and  spends  more  on  her 
schools  than  on  her  army  and  navy. 
Indeed  so  enthusiastic  is  Uncle  Sam 
in  regard  to  his  children's  educa- 
tion that  he  spends  slightly  more 
than  15  cents  per  day  for  the  in- 
struction of  every  boy  and  girl  un- 
der his  flag.  He  spends  $5,000 
per  minute  on  his  schools,  and  ,al- 
though  compelled  by  this  enormous 
expense  to  forego  a  garb  other  than 
striped  trousers  and  a  starry  hat, 
yet  he  is  satisfied  and  feels  that 
he  gets  good  value  for  his  money 
and  sacrifice. 

Joseph  Choate,  our  former  am- 
bassador to  England,  once  said  to 
a  number  of  English  professors: 
'"Education  is  the  chief  industry  of 


the  United  States."  And  this  state- 
ment is  justified,  for  on  comparison 
it  is  found  that  the  United  States 
spends  as  much  on  her  schools  as 
do  all  the  nations  of  Europe  com- 
bined. 

Since  the  days  of  the  three  R's, 
the  course  of  study  has  steadily 
been  enlarged  and  embellished  un- 
til to-day  we  sometimes  wonder  if 
we  are  not  crowding  out  the  essen- 
tials ;  yet  if  we  make  a  careful  in- 
vestigation we  find  the  pupils  of 
our  schools  to-day  are  as  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  so-called  essentials 
as  the  pupils  of  former  days.  They 
have  in  addition  thereto  a  vast 
Jcnowledge  of  other  subjects  that 
makes  life  more  worth  while. 

I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to 
maintain  that  Indiana,  Ohio,  or  the 
United  States  has  a  monopoly  of 
good  schools.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  one  respect  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can school  stands  absolutely  alone 
—  it  is  the  only  institution  in  which 
the  children  of  all  nations  are 
taught  to  work  and  play  together, 
to  learn  one  language,  and  to  be 
loyal  to  one  flag. 

We  must  not  be  content  with  the 
present  status  of  education.  We 
have  advanced,  but  we  must  push 
on.  As  our  organization  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  progress 
of  the  past,  may  it  continue  to 
grow  in  usefulness  and  become  an 
ever  increasing  factor  in  solving  the 
educational  problems  of  the  future. 
Let  us  work  together  to  accomplish 
the  highest  aims  of  education.     To 
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this  end  let  every  teacher  strive  to 
attain  the  crowning  characteristic, 
the  power  of  inspiration.  Then 
our  schools  will  be  filled  with  pu- 
pils who  have  intellectual  and  mor- 
al enthusiasm ;  and  when  these  pu- 


pils become  the  custodians  of  the 
nation's  welfare,  America  will  have 
not  only  the  greatest  school  system, 
but  also  the  best  type  of  citizenship, 
a  citizenship  loyal  to  one  flag,  one 
country,  and  one  God. 


THE  PUPILS'  READING  COURSE. 


BY  H.  H.  PRAZIER,  TIFFIN. 


In  the  November  number  of  the 
Educational  Monthly  appeared 
a  statement  that  every  pupil  in  the 
Tiffin  High  School  is  enrolled  in 
the  (;hio  Pupils*  Reading  Course.- 
Since  the  statement  was  published, 
so  many  questions  have  come  to 
me,  that  I  have  asked  the  editor 
for  a  little  space  to  explain  our 
plan.  I  doubt  not  there  are  other 
schools  in  the  state  of  which  the 
same  may  be  said,  and  that  we  are 
not  pioneers  in  the  pupils'  reading 
course  here  in  Tiffin.  In  the  fall  of 
1900  the  board  of  education,  in  all 
our  courses  of  study  in  the  high 
school,  made  the  requirement  that 
every  pupil  must  read  and  present 
book  reviews  on  at  least  three  books 
a  year,  the  books  to  be  chosen  from 
the  b*st  recommended  for  the  Ohio 
Pn])ils'  Reading  Circle.  This  re- 
quirement was  made  in  accordance 
with  a  suggestion  made  by  the 
teachers  of  the  high  school  and  ap- 
proved by  the  superintendent.  In 
accordance  with  this  requirement 
our  pupils  have  been  reading  three 


books  a  year  for  the  past  six  years ; 
and   from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of    them    have    been   reading  the 
fourth  book,   in   order  to  get   the 
certificate  and  finally  the  diploma 
issued   by   the   Board   of   Control. 
This,  the  seventh  year  of  our  read- 
ing, finds  a  new  course  prescribed, 
with  only  three  books  in  each  year. 
and  no  options.    So  far  as  we  have 
used   the  course,   we   like    it    very 
much,  and  think  it  superior  to  the 
former    plan.     Carrying    out    our 
regular    requirement,    this    means 
that  every  pupil  in  the  Tiffin  High 
School  this  year  will   read   a   full 
year's  course.  Some  ct  the  classics. 
such   as    Shakespeare's    plays,    are 
studied   in   the   classes   taking   the 
regular  literature  courses.     In  such 
cases,  \ve  do  not  permit  pupils  to 
make  book  reviews  on  these  books. 
but  require  them  to  read  another 
play,  or  book  by  the  same  author. 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
How  are  the  books  secured  ?  Our 
board  of  education  has  purchased  1 
number  of  sets  under  the  name  ot 
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supplementary  reading.  Our  pub- 
lic library,  which  co-operates  splen- 
didly with  the  public  schools,  has 
also  purchased  several  sets.  With 
these,  and  the  help  of  private  libra- 
ries in  the  homes  and  among  the 
teachers,  we  have  plenty  of  books. 
Credits  are  given  for  these  reviews, 
and  a  pupil  can  no  more  be  pro- 
moted without  such  credits,  than 
without  credits  in  his  English  or 
Latin.  The  plan  of  making  re- 
views varies  somewhat  with  differ- 
ent teachers,  but  is  something  like 
this: 

All  reviews  are  made  out  of 
school  hours,  in  the  morning  or 
evening,  one,  sometimes  two,  pupils 
reciting  together,  and  the  recitation 
occupying  about  half  an  hour.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  assigned 
to  a  teacher  is  about  thirty-five. 
The  review  is  oral  and  consists  of 
questions  asked  with  perfect  free- 
dom by  both  teacher  and  pupil.  If 
at  the  end  of  the  oral  review,  the 
teacher  finds  the  pupil  has  not  read 
carefully,  or  has  failed  to  use  refer- 
ence books  in  connection  with  the 
reading,  she  sometimes  asks  for  a 


brief  paper,  to  be  prepared  at  the 
pupil's  earliest  convenience,  cover- 
ing certain  points  which  she  sug- 
gests. 

I  believe  most  of  our  pupils  like 
these  talks  about  books,  and  I  am 
sure  no  teacher  would  allow  them 
to  be  discontinued  without  a  pro- 
test. In  schools  the  size  of  ours 
and  larger,  we  know  too  little  of 
the  pupil's  real  self,  his  home  life, 
habits  and  taste&.  These  book  re- 
view periods  are  the  best  oppor- 
tunities I  know  how  to  devise,  for 
the  sympathetic  touch  between  pu- 
pil and  teacher,  which  means  so 
much  to  both.  Our  teachers  use 
the  opportunities  well.  We  find 
out  what  else  the  pupil  reads,  what 
his  tastes  are,  how  he  spends  his 
time  out  of  school,  what  his  views 
are  on  questions  of-  moral  value, 
both  in  his  book  and  in  the  present 
day  events  of  the  world. 

Here's  hoping  that  every  high 
school  pupil  in  Ohio  may  have  the 
chance  to  read  the  excellent  course 
now  offered  him  through  the  help 
of  teachers  who  are  fully  alive  to 
their  duty. 


SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING. 


BY  W.  R.  COMINGS,  ELYRIA. 


"Simplified  spelling"  promises  to 
be  more  than  a  passing  fad.  It  is 
backed  by  profound  scholarship,  by 
men  of  position  and  influence,  by  an 


endowment  that  argues  for  perma- 
nency. If  a  reform  of  spelling  is 
vital  anywhere,  it  certainly  is  in 
the  school-room.    If  it  is  accepted  in 
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any  large  way  outside  the  school, 
it  certainly  should  be  in  them. 
This  may  justify  the  following 
notes,  jotted  down  at  random,  and 
carrying  with  them  only  the  im- 
pressions of  a  learner,  not  the  con- 
clusions of  a  scholar. 

The  "300*'  list  and  the  literature 
sent  so  freely  with  it  argue  unifica- 
tion rather  than  simplification.  The 
recommended  spellings  have  al- 
ready been  very  generously  recog- 
nized by  authors  and  dictionaries, 
especially  in  America.  English  au- 
thors still  spell  honor  with  a  u,  use 
re  instead  or  er  in  theater,  oe  in- 
stead of  e  in  phenix,  s  for  the  sound 
of  c.y  etc.,  but  in  this  country  the 
reform  is  already  well  established. 
The  past  perfect  forms  recommend- 
ed, such  as  kist  for  kissed,  nipt  for 
nipped,  etc.,  hardly  seem  so  objec- 
tionable to  English  as  to  American 
critics.  Most  of  these  forms  are  in 
occasional  use. 

Webster  has  accepted  more  than** 
half  the  words,  the  Century  six- 
tenths,  and  the  Standard  two-thirds, 
but  nearly  all  are  allowed  as  alter- 
natives. Sixty-four  words  are  per- 
fect participle  forms  like  dasht, 
dipt,  carest.  —  Does  carest  suggest 
an  uncertainty  of  pronunciation? 
So  does  produce,  contract,  convert, 
extract,  and  many  others  not  in  the 
list.  Fifty-two  of  these  64.  abbre- 
viated participles  can  be  found  in 
standard  authors,  many  of  them 
modern.  Forty-three  words  mere- 
ly lose  a  superfluous  u  as  in  labor. 
Sixteen    are    of    the    theater    (re) 


sort.  Webster  gives  1,500  words 
having  two  or  more  spellings,  not 
to  mention  derivatives;  the  Stand- 
ard gives  1,850.  Isn't  it  about  time 
for  somebody  to  move  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  standard  in  spell- 
ing? The  question  is,  has  Mr. 
Carnegie  hit  upon  sane  and  mod- 
erate men  to  lead  in  this  movement. 
There  is  at  least  sanity  in  their 
moderation.  The  Philological  So- 
ciety, made  up  of  the  most  scholarly 
men  of  the  English-speaking  race, 
recommends  simplified  spelling  in 
3.000  words. 

Do  the  recommended  spellings 
obliterate  traces  of  derivations?  In 
some  cases  they  may  do  so,  but  in 
most  they  do  not.  For  instance, 
bark  is  an  old  Dutch  and  Danish 
word.  The  English  barque  owes 
its  form  to  some  admirer  of  French 
in  spelling.  Harbor  is  more  ac- 
ceptable than  the  Englishized  har- 
bour, harborough,  or  than  any  of  the 
sixteen  or  twenty  other  spellings 
before  we  get  back  to  Icelandic 
herberger,  an  inn,  a  harbor.  Check 
does  not  suggest  the  original 
eschequer  quite  so  readily  as  does 
the  English  form  cheque.  Licorice 
comes  from  a  plain  French  word  of 
identical  spelling,  but  liquorice  has 
been  more  common.  Sithe  is  a  re- 
turn to  the  original  Anglo-Saxon 
form. 

The  argument  that  derivations 
are  lost  in  the  new  forms  finds  lit- 
tle substance  upon  examination. 
Our  knowledge  of  etymology  does 
not  depend  upon  present  spellings 
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of  any  sort.  Modern  spellings  are 
far  less  a  guide  to  early  forms  than 
proununciations  are.  The  oral  read- 
ing of  Chaucer  more  readily  sug- 
gests the  thought  than  does  the 
printed  page.  "The  art  preserva-  , 
tive  of  all  arts*'  is  evanescent  so  far 
-as  English  spelling  is  concerned.  If 
^arly  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  spell- 
ings had  been  retained  there  would 
not  now  be  a  "simplified  spelling" 
movement. 

Roosevelt,  the  greatest  American 
in  America,  a  scholar,  author, 
-statesman,  directs  those  whom  he 
-controls  to  use  the  simplified  forms. 
<jOvernnient  Printer  Stillings  has 
adopted  it  for  his  department.  This 
is  independent  of  Roosevelt's  dicta- 
tion. New  York  City's  board  of 
superintendents  has  recommended 
the  list  for  the  schools  of  that  city. 
Iowa's  state  superintendent  has 
adopted  the  list  officially  for  that 
^tate.  The  same  is  true  in  South 
Dakota.  It  is  adopted  also  in  Du- 
luth.  More  than  one  hundred  col- 
lege presidents,  one  thousand  col- 
lege professors,  three  hundred  su- 
perintendents of  schools,  three  thou- 
sand teachers,  the  faculties  of 
twenty-five  or  more  normal  schools, 
and  thousands  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  are  pledged  to  its  use. 

Roosevelt,  in  replying  to  his  crit- 
ics, said :  "There  is  not  the  slight- 
-est  intention  to  do  anything  revolu- 
tionary or  initiate  any  far-reaching 
policy.  The  purpose  is  simply  for 
the  government,  instead  of  lagging 
"behind   popular   sentiment,   to   ad- 


vance abreast  of  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  abreast  of  the  views  of  the 
ablest  and  most  practical  educators 
of  our  time,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
profound  scholars  —  men  of  the 
stamp  of  Prof.  Lounsbury  and 
Prof.  Skeat." 

Rupert  Hughes  says:  "Educa- 
tors favor  the  new  spelling  almost 
unanimously  because  they  see  the 
eternal  droves  of  children  goaded 
year  after  year  through  the  tor- 
ments of  learning  to  spell  a  Ian-, 
guage  which  laughs  at  analogy  and 
despises  system." 

W.  D.  Howells:  "As  it  is  we  do 
not  spell  at  all.  We  memorize  the 
outward  shape  of  words  and  put 
their  infinitely  repellant  particles  to- 
gether as  well  as  we  can  remem- 
ber." 

Mark  Twain :  "And  we  shall  be 
rid  of  phthisis  and  phthisic,  and 
pneumonia,  and  pneumatics,  and 
diphtheria,  and  pterodactyl  and  all 
those  other  insane  words  which  no 
man  addicted  to  the  simple  Chris- 
tian life  can  try  to  spell  and  not 
lose  some  of  the  bloom  of  his  piety 
in  the  demoralizing  attempt." 

London  Spectator:.  "It  was  Dr. 
Johnson  who  added  the  k  to  mu- 
sick,  rhetorick  and  physick.  .... 
Labor  and  honor  and  favor  irritate 
many  readers  who  style  them 
Americanisms.  But  it  was  Dr.  John- 
son who  introduced  the  unneces- 
sary, though  rather  graceful  u,  and 
who  wrote  in  addition,  authour,  er- 
rour,  and  governour.  The  last 
spelling  has  only  dropped  out  of  the 
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English  Prayer  Book  in  the  twenti- 
eth century.  How  many  church- 
goers have  noticed  the  change?" 

One-fifth  of  the  time  in  school  is 
spent,  at  least  in  Elyria  schools,  in 
studying  spelling.  To  this  should 
be  added  much  more,  counting  high 
schools  and  all,  in  consulting  dic- 
tionaries, questioning  the  teacher, 
marking  errors,  making  corr^- 
tions,  etc. 

Every  educational  principle  upon 
which  teachers  rely  in  other 
branches  is  upset  or  set  aside  in 
the  spelling  lesson.  There  is  no  re- 
sort to  logic,  no  reasoning  by  anal- 
ogy, no  recognition  of  principles, 
no  trusting  to  judgment,  no  ap- 
plication of  rules,  or  when  any  of 
these  are  followed  it  is  often  to 
one's  undoing.  The  greatest  mir- 
acle of  the* ages  is  that  children  do 
sometimes  learn  to  spell  English 
words  correctly.  It  is  an  art  differ- 
ent from  all  others  and  difficult  of 
analysis. 

Can  the  bad  be  made  worse  by  the 
levised  list?  Have  these  eminent 
lexicographers  a  long-headed  plan 
looking  toward  a  better  condition? 
If  they  have^,  shall  we  thwart  it? 
Docs  the  opposition  to  simplified 
sijclling  on  the  part  of  teachers  — 
and  it  exists  in  a  large  measure — 
lie,  like  the  Opposition  to  many 
other  things,  in  timidity?  It  was 
once  easier  to  let  slavery  alone  than 
to  oppose  it.  A  century  has  not 
s-illed  the  ridicule  o^  Frocbel  and 
his  methods.  Forty  years  ago 
many     educators     found     weighty 


reasons  why  high  schools  should 
not  be  maintained  by  general  taxa- 
tion. Do  ^elfish  desires  lead  many 
to  shun  innovation  and  stick  to 
routine  ?  Are  there  those  who  will 
not  see,  will  not  investigate,  who 
prefer  to  let  others  blaze  the  way 
rather  than  be  called  an  iconoclast? 
If  there  are  serious  objections  to 
the  list  being  taught  in  schools,, 
ought  not  those  objections  to  be 
freely  stated  before  over-enthusias- 
tic teachers  fall  into  error?  The 
Spelling  Board  has  informed  the 
writer  that  a  chart  of  the  words 
will  soon  be  ready  for  such  teach- 
ers as  may  apply  for  it.  Literature 
upon  the  subject  is  sent  free  to  all 
applicants.  The  Board's  address  is 
I  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  ETHYLLE  McFADDEH^ 
SCHOOLTEACHER. 

By  H.  8.  Piatt. 

Why  fret  the  soul  with  method  and 
device  ? 

For  whether  I  to  learning's  fount 
entice 

By  lure  or  lash,  the  end  remains  the 
same  — 

The  Board  pays  evermore  the  self- 
same price. 

*     *     * 

In  pedagogy's  arid  wastes  I  pine, 
On   apperception's   husks    I    luncb 

and  dine, 
And  correlation's  tasteless  tincture 

quaff. 
Haste,    Hymen,    be    thy    grateful 

refuge  mine! 


'His  Conversion/ 
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See    yonder    diabolic    imp    that 

near 
The  door  sits  idle,  with  malicious 

lear, 
And  scorns  both  books  and  teacher. 

He  shall  vex 
My  soul  no  more,  —  Til  pass  him 

on  next  year. 

*  *     * 

Man's  but  the  victim  of  revengeful 
Fate, 

Who  wreaks  on  him  the  venom  of 
her  hate. 

And  woman  too.  I  skipped  last  in- 
stitute. 

And  now  they  get  their  pay 
throughout  the  state. 

*  *     * 
Monotonous  day  treads  on  the  heel 

of  day. 
Reports    and    marks    and    all    the 

gaunt  array 
Of  papers,  lessons,  meetings,  and 

exams 
File  by.     O  Cupid,  why  thy  long 

delav  ?  • 


"HIS  CONVERSION." 

By  L.  M.  Layton. 

Hain't  et  a  apple  yet  in  school 

Er  thought  uv  playin'  hooks; 
Hain't  doin'  nuthin'  else  at  all 

'Cept  readin'  in  my  books. 
Mom  sez  she  thinks  I'm  gettin'  sick, 

Pop  sez  he'd  like  to  know 
How  long  'at  I  kin  stand  the  strain. 

Before  the  bad  lets  go. 

I  comb  my  hair  en  brush  my  teeth 

An'  keep  my  face  so  clean, 
'At  Sis  she  sez,  *'I  wonder  what 

On  earth  this  spell  can  mean?" 
But  Tige  'nd  me  is  all  the  ones 

'Ats  even  gon'  to  know 
The  reason  why  Fm  being  good 

Is  cause  Fm  teacher's  beau. 

She  sez  she  loves  us  ail  so  well, 

She  grieves  when  we  are  bad. 
You  bet  Fll  never  cut  up  none 

And  make  the  teacher  sad. 
Fll  lick  the  kid  'at  worries  her, 

I  told  the  fellers  so; 
Now  that  is  all  I  ever  meant 

Bv  bein'  teacher's  beau. 
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What  a  boy  is  doing  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  attitude  to- 
ward childhood  of  the  one  who  in- 
terprets. 

*  *     * 

Why  isn't  it  possible  to  make 
every  school  day  as  joyous  to  the 
child  as  the  holiday?     It  is  worth 

Irving. 

*  *     * 

XiGiiT  and  rest  come  as  a  fresh 
benediction  to  him  who,  all  day 
long,  has  striven  to  earn  more  than 
he  receives. 


How  much  more  pleasant  to  be 
doing  work  such  as  ours  than  to 
be  killing  time  in  the  hotel  of  some 
winter  resort! 


We  feel  sure  that  our  readers 
will  appreciate  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  rich  feast  in  this  issue  of 
the  Monthly. 


Wonder  if  parents  ever  feel  that 
the  school  process  is  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  home  process,  or,  possi- 
bly, an  interference? 


Every  township  can  have  a  li- 
brary and  a  lecture  course  if  only 
a  teacher  or  some  other  wide-awake 
person  will  get  at  it  and  keep  at  it. 


To  commercialism  the  traction 
line  extends  into  the  city;  but  tc^ 
life,  real  abounding  life,  this  same 
traction  line  extends  out  into  the 
country. 

*  *     * 

If  he  is  trying,  by  hook  and 
crook,  especially  crook,  to  get  a 
higher  grade  of  certificate  than  he 
deserves,  he  must  be  a  cheap  fellow,. 
pitiably  lazy,  and  dishonest. 

*  *     * 

Ir  only  the  teacher  and  the  pu- 
pil could  change  places  for  a  rime, 
it  is  just  possible  that  each  one 
would  find  occasion  to  revise  his- 
opinion  of  the  other. 
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Reqognize  the  individuality  of  a 
boy,  treat  him  as  a  person  and  you 
have  taken  a  long  step  towards 
winning  him  to  your  point  of  viev.'. 

*  *     * 

A  COMPLETE  set  of  books  of  the 
pupils'  reading  circle  for  the  eight 
grades  may  be  had  for  $10.30,  and 
the  teacher  of  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry can  soon  raise  this  amount. 

*  *     * 

We  should  all  continue  to  agi- 
tate, so  that  weak  districts  may 
have  aid  from  the  state.  Then 
there  will  be  no  pretext  for  evad- 
ing the  Duvall  law. 

9iC  *  * 

It  is  a  hard  task  to  keep  from 
discounting  the  man  who  is  forever 
telling  you  how  much  he  has  done 
for  yoif,  even  assuming  that  he  has 
done  something. 

*  *     * 

The  real  teacher  persistently  re- 
fuses to  take  a  little  ten-cent  fact 
in  some  branch  of  study  and  gar- 
nish it  with  seventy-five  cents 
worth  of  Delsarte  movement  and 
rhetorical  splendor. 

*  *     * 

The  prime  need  of  the  child  is 
wise  guidance.  If  this  is  given 
him,  he  will  get  the  information. 
If  we  whet  his  appetite  and  show 
him  where  the  food  is  we  may 
safely  trust  him  for  the  rest. 

*  *     * 

The  bath-tub  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  agencies  in  civilization,     in 


the  good  time  to  come  every  school 
building  will  be  equipped  with  an 
inviting  bath-room  and  its  proper 
use  will  promote  both  learning  and 
living. 

*        *        :i^ 

A  TEACHER  was  an  applicant  for 
a  place  in  a  good  school  but  when 
it  was  discovered  that  he  writes 
answers  to  the  uniform  questions 
the  gates  were  barred  against  him. 
He  couldn't  get  into  that  school 
with  a  surgical  operation. 

*  *     * 

Some  of  the  aspiring  geniuses 
who  have  a  penchant  for  claiming 
the  credit  for  the  passage  of  all 
the  good  school  laws  should  whistle 
"down  brakes"  or  they  may  take 
credit  for  the  late  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  confirming  the 
ruling  of  the  lower  courts  in  refer-, 
ence  to  pay  for  institute  attend- 
ance. 

*  *     * 

Parents  often  contend  that,  as 
the  children  are  theirs,  .they  have  a 
right  to  keep  them  out  of  school 
at  pleasure,  but  this  view  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  law.  In  legal 
school  hours  the  children  belong  to 
the  school  and  no  amount  of  so- 
phistry or  sentiment  can  prove  the 
contrary. 

*  *     * 

The  best  gift  at  any  time  of 
year  is  one  that  represents  some 
sacrifice,  that  has  caused  the  donor 
some  work,  some  giving  up  of  him- 
self, that  has  given  him  some 
anxiety  or  trouble.    To  give  some- 
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thing  simply  to  get  rid  of  it  is  no 
gift  at  all  and  does  not  represent 
the  spirit  of  the  Christmas-tide. 

*  *     * 

From  unofficial  sources  we  learn 

that   Commissioner   Jones  is  quite 

willing  to   respond   to   the   hearty 

.  encore  that  was  recently  given  him 

;iandL  judging  from  part  experience, 

we  are  sure  that  he  has  in  store 

for  us  something  good  in  this  sec- 

-  ond  number. 

*  *     * 

Our  November  number  seems  to 
have  struck  a  responsive  chord  in 
"^the  hearts  of  teachers  in  Ohio  and 
other  states,  but  modesty  forbids 
our  putting  the  many  floral  offer- 
ings that  have  come  to  us  on  ex- 
hibition. Instead  of  strutting  we 
prefer  to  spend  the  time  in  trying  to 
make  the  next  number  better. 

*  *     * 

We  must  have  something  outside 
of  ourselves  to  live  on.  Otherwise 
we  live  on  ourselves  —  which  is 
poor  diet  —  and  so  consume  our- 
selves. Thus  we  become  emaciat- 
ed, narrow,  weak.  Too  much  in- 
trospction  is  bad  for  us  and  the  an- 
tidote is  the  right  sort  of  altru- 
ism. Better,  by  far,  to  be  up  and 
doing,  making  sure  all  the  while 
that  what  we  do  is  worth  doing. 

*  *     * 

The  number  of  interests  to 
which  we  can  give  attention  is  the 
true  measure  of  ourselves.  One 
man  who  has  but  one  interest  is 
single-barreled,  while  another  who 


has  many  interests  is  a  Catling  gun. 
Generally,  too,  the  man  who  has 
many  interests  attends  to  each  one 
more  effectively  than  the  single- 
barreled  man  attends  to  his  one. 
Education  means  an  awakening  to 
more  interests. 


Carlyle  puts  it  thus:  Philoso- 
phy dwells  aloft  in  the  temple  of 
science,  the  divinity  of  its  inmost 
shrine.  Her  dictates  descend  among 
men,  but  she  herself  descends  not. 
Whoso  would  behold  her  must 
climb  with  indefatigable  step ;  yea, 
he  must  linger  long  in  the  forecourt 
before  he  be  admitted  into  her  in- 
ner solemnities. 


Every  first  grade  high  school  in 
Ohio  that  aspires  to  membership  in 
the  Nofth  Central  Association  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Ohio 
State  University  for  its  work  of 
inspection.  The  findings  of  the  in- 
spector are  accepted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  schools  admitted  ac- 
cordingly. The  university  assumes 
the  responsibility  and  the  expense 
of  this  inspection,  which  is  certain- 
ly a  boon  to  the  schools. 


If  some  of  the  time  that  we  de- 
vote to  figuring  out  per  cents  of 
absence  and  tardiness  were  spent  in 
a  sensible  effort  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  absence  and  tardiness, 
the  community  and  the  school 
would  be  the  better  for  our  work. 
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A  statistician  is  one  thing,  but  a 
superintendent  of  schools  is  quite 
another. 

*  *     ♦ 

SuPT.  Piatt,  in  his  poem  in  this 
issue  has  given  us  a  good  interpre-^ 
tation  of  the  reflections  of  the  gum- 
chewing,  beau-every-night  style  of 
teacher  who  teaches  school  to  get 
money  for  good  clothes  and  mati- 
nee tickets.  If  we  but  read  into 
this  poem  the  delicious  irony  that 
the  author  intended  we  shall  see  in 
It  a  great  pedagogical  pronounce- 
ment. 

*  *     Hi 

Illinois  is  celebrating  the  open- 
ing of  her  first  centralized  school 
and,  hence,  is  just  fourteen  yeais 
behind  Ohio  in  this  aspect  of  school 
progress.  Kentucky  is  now  agitat- 
ing the  question  and,  in  due  time, 
we  shall  expect  to  see  centraliza- 
tion realized  in  that  state.  It  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  educational 
journals  have  frequent  occasion  to 
cite  the  example  set  by  Ohio  in  this 
very  important  work. 

*  *     * 

Once  again  we  have  emerged 
from  our  annual  spasm  of  foot-bail 
with  the  attendant  hysteria  and  can 
now  settle  down  to  plain  every-da\ 
work  for  two  or  three  months.  It  is 
pleasing  to  note  the  diminution  of 
serious  accidents,  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  wise  modification  of  the  rules. 
In  time,  there  will  be  such  further 
modifications,  let  us  hope,  that  the 
game  will  oflFer  the  maximum  in 


the  way  of  physical  development 
and  the  minimum  of  danger  to  life 
and  limb. 

i^       Hf       * 

Bishop  Spalding  says,  "We 
need  men  whose  intellectual  view 
embraces  all  the  history  of  the 
race,  who  are  familiar  with  all  lit- 
erature, who  have  studied  all  so- 
cial movements,  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  development  of  phil- 
osophic thought,  who  are  not  blind- 
ed by  physical  miracles  and  indus- 
trial wonders,  but  know  how  to 
appreciate  all  truth,  all  beauty,  all 

goodness." 

*  ♦     * 

Henderson,  in  his  "Education 
and  the  Larger  Life,"  says,  "Work 
is  the  greatest  fun  of  all  the  fun 
that  is;  only  you  must  bring  to- 
it  good  health  and  high  spirit 
and  a  love  for  the  beautiful; 
and  the  work  itself  must  be 
worthy,  not  cheap  and  nasty  stuflF,. 
unnecessary  toil  that  one  can  take 
no  interest  in,  but  sturdy,  honest,, 
manly  work  that  you  can  put  your 
heart  into,  and  do  because  you  have- 
chosen  to  do  it,  and  would  rather 
do  just  tkat  particular  thing  than 
anything  else  in  the  whole  round 

world." 

*  *     * 

Dr.  W.  W.  Stetson,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Maine,  says :  "A 
child  who  has  not  learned  to  obey 
cheerfully  has  missed  the  greatest 
blessing  made  possible  by  the  home 
and  the  school.  Their  next  great 
service  is  to  develop  in  him  a  love 
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for  and  a  habit  of  work.  Unless 
the  child  delights  in  conquering  dif- 
ficulties through  his  own  efforts  and 
mastering  the  tasks  assigned  him, 
his  home  and  school  have  brought 
him  but  little  good  and  may  have 
done  him  much  harm." 


Here  is  a  paragraph  from  a  re- 
cent work  of  fiction  that  is  worth 
quoting:  "Men  are  like  trees.  Some 
are  hickory,  some  are  oak,  some 
are  cedar,  some  are  only  basswooJ. 
Some  are  strong,  beautiful,  gener- 
ous ;  some  are  small  and  sickly  for 
want  of  air  and  sunlight ;  some  are 
as  selfish  and  quarrelsome  as  a 
thorn-tree.  Every  year  we  must 
draw  energy  out  of  the  great  breast 
of  nature  and  put  on  a  fresh  ring 
of  wood.  We  must  grow  or  die. 
You  know  what  comes  to  the  rot- 
ten-hearted ?" 

*     *     * 

Now  that  teachers  are  assured  of 
their  pay  for  institute  attendance 
it  would  seem  that  institute  work 
might  be  distributed  somewhat. 
For  several  years  many  of  the  insti- 
tutes have  been  crowded  into  the 
later  weeks  of  August.  If  the  insti- 
tute season  were  made  to  cover 
eight  weeks  of  vacation  time,  be- 
ginning just  after  the  close  of  sum- 
mer school,  the  plan  would  prove 
advantageous  in  many  respects. 
The  commissioner  could  visit  more 
counties ;  the  Reading  Circle  peo- 
ple could  organize  their  work  bet- 
ter ;    and  the  executive  committees 


would  have  less  difficulty  in  getting 
the  instructors  they  want. 
*     ♦     ♦ 

A  WISE  superintendent  who  is 
also  a  city  examiner  was  locking 
over  the  credentials  of  a  new  teach- 
er who  brought  a  certificate  from 
another  county.  This  teacher  was 
expecting  an  examination  that 
would  continue  throughout  the  day. 
At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the  su- 
perintendent said,  "Your  examina- 
tion will  be  held  on  every  school 
day  of  the  year  and  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  help  you  make  it  successful. 
Your  work  in  the  school-room  wiU 
be  the  test  by  which  I  shall  judge 
of  your  ability  as  a  teacher  and 
mine  will  be  the  judgment  of  a 
friend,  not  a  critic."  And  the  young 
lady  went  home  happy  and  is  doing 
better  work  to-day  because  of  that 
day's  experience. 

■*     *     * 

President  Roosevelt  is  con- 
stantly furnishing  texts  for  the 
paragraph  writer.  Here  is  one  that 
is  fraught  with  great  significance: 
"Above  everything  else  I  admire 
the  man  who  does  things."  The 
things  done,  of  course,  need  to  be 
worth  doing,  as  everybody  under- 
stands. Moreover,  they  need  not 
be  sensational,. or  spectacular  in  or- 
der to  be  of  value.  The  "cup  of 
cold  water"  is  neither  and  yet  it 
shows  large  for  the  giver.  The 
business  of  teaching  affords  un- 
numbered opportunities  for  just 
such  acts  and,  as  a  rule,  teachers 
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are  quick  to  see  and  seize  these  op- 
portunities. Great  is  that  teacher 
who  thinks  out  things  to  do  that  are 
right  and  that  are  conducive  to  the 
prepress  of  school  and  people. 

4^       ♦       ♦ 

The  study  of  agriculture  in  our 
schools  can  be  made  far-reaching 
in  its  influence  upon  our  civic  life. 
It  tends  to  foster  higher  standards 
of  living  and  doing  among  the  peo- 
plle  of  rural  communities  and  this 
inevitably  means  better  conditions 
all  along  the  line  —  better  homes, 
better  buildings  of  every  sort,,  bet- 
ter fences,  and,  at  no  distant  date, 
better  roads.  Indeed,  the  question 
of  good  roads  has  become  quite 
prominent  already,  and  very  soon 
we  hope  to  see  a  positive  demand 
that  pur  roads  shall  become  objects 
of  pride  to  alt  the  people  of  Ohio. 
The  teacher  in  the  country  school 
<:an  do  much  to  help  on  this  most 
-commendable  enterprise,  for  he  is 
in  position  to  foster  the  right  sort 
of  public  sentiment. 
*     *     * 

Silas  Strong  is  one  of  Irving 
Bacheller's  characters,  a  lover  of 
the  woods  and  a  real  philosopher. 
Silas  always  carries  a  note-book  in 
which  he  jots  down,  from  time  to 
time,  the  products  of  his  philoso- 
phizing. Here  are  a  few  of  his 
choicest  bits  stripped  of  the  dia- 
lect: ^'Trouble  is  like  small-pox. 
Thing  to  do  is  to  keep  it  from 
spreading."  "Man  that  makes  trou- 
ble sure  to  have  most  of  it."  *Tolks 


can't  be  better  tlpan  the  air  they 
breathe."  "When  a  man's  mind  is 
on  his  stomach,  it  can't  be  any- 
where else."  "A  fool  gets  so  big 
in  his  own  eyes  that  he  never  dares 
quarrel  with  himself."  *'God  never 
intended  for  a  man  to  see  himself 
or  else  he'd  have  set  his  eyes  dif- 
ferent." "A  man  who  loses  his 
temper  has  nothing  left  but  a  fool." 
"Best  way  to  keep  ten  command- 
ments is  to  keep  your  mouth  shut." 

*  :¥        * 

The  normal  work  of  the  school 
is  not  so  hard  as  that  part  which 
imposes  upon  the  teacher  the  work 
that  the  home  should  do.  Right 
here  is  the  greatefst  hardship  of  the 
teacher.  About  all  the  troubles  of 
the  school  would  vanish  if  pupils 
were  trained  at  home  to  habits  of 
order,  systematic  work,  method, 
obedience  to  authority  and  the  like. 
The  teacher  knows  this  well  enough 
but  says  little  or  nothing  about  it 
for  the  reason  that  a  revelation  of 
the  inner  truth  would  do  no  good 
and  would  probably  militate  against 
her  higher  success.  So,  we  must 
go  on  doing  our  own  work  and  try- 
ing our  best  to  have  the  home  feel 
the  kindly  influence  of  the  school. 
The  boys  and  girls  who  give  us. 
least  trouble  and  greatest  joy  are 
those  whose  home  training  is  right. 

*  n^     n^ 

Albert  Shadle  is  twenty-one 
years  old  and  for  three  or  four 
years  taught  in  a  country  district, 
meeting  with  much  success.     This 
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year  he  declined  a  re-election  and 
entered  high  school  in  one  of  the 
large  cities  of  Ohio.  He  lives  fif- 
teen miles  outside  the  city,  but 
makes  the  trip  each  day  on  the 
traction  line.  He  expects  to  gradu- 
ate from  the  high  school  this  year 
and  then  continue  his  work  in  col- 
lejje.  Before  he  completes  his  col- 
lege course  he  may  feel  that  pock- 
ets are  a  delusion  so  far  as  they  are 
designed  to  hold  money.  But  what 
of  that!  He  is  living  and  life  is 
joyous.  He  is  living  up  to  the  be- 
hests of  his  inner  self.  Besides,  no 
one  doubts,  for  a  minute,  that  there 
will  be  work  for  him  to  do  when 
his  college  work  is  done  and  that 
he  will  earn  more  in  the  succeeding 
five  years  than  he  would  have  earn- 
ed in  the  ten. 

♦      ♦      >K 

Ah,  but  suppose  Beethoven  had 
not  thrown  the  cold  soup  into  the 
face  of  the  footman !  Why,  in  that 
case,  we  should  have  had  waiters 
serving  cold  soup  to  us,  instead  of 
hot,  world  without  end.  It  is  only 
the  artist  who  can  protest  against 
inartistic  things  and  inartistic  ways 
of  doing  things.  Possibly  the 
world  called  Beethoven's  act  petu- 
lance or  impoliteness.  Kent  an- 
swered that  in  the  words  "Be  Kent 
unmannerly  when  Lear  is  mad." 
Better  that  one  man  should  be  im- 
polite for  a  minute  than  that  all 
men  should  have  cold  soup  always. 
Besides,  this  impolite  man  was  the 
true  reformer  —  and  people  who 
want  to  go  along  in  the  same  inar- 


tistic way  call  every  protest  against 
their  way  impoliteness.  That's  an 
easy  excuse  for  their  own  way  of 
doing  things. 

4t       ♦       * 

A  SCHOOL  boy  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  many  boys  from 
eight  to  ten  years  of  age  do  not 
know  the  points  of  the  compass  out- 
side the  school  room.  This  is  simp- 
ly saying  that  they  become  con- 
tused by  their  study  of  the  book. 
Right  here  is  the.  place  for  great 
care  and  the  wise  teacher  will  c<mi- 
necj  the  text-book  with  actual  con- 
ditions. There  should  be  a  few 
geography  lessons  out  in  the  school 
yard,  with  the  book  in  hand  and 
with  the  top  of  the  book  toward  the 
north.  Let  the  Hudson  river  get  to 
flowing  toward  the  west  in  the 
school-room  and  it  will  continue 
to  do  'so  all  through  life  despite  all 
the  theorizing  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  Right  now  is  the 
time  to  set  matters  right. 

*     *     * 

We  are  often  told  that  education 
is  growth  and,  that  being  true,  it 
follows  naturally  that  the  process 
continues  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  twenty-four  hours  every 
day  in  the  year.  Moreover,  it  has 
to  do  with  the  child's  ever>'  activ- 
ity as  well  as  his  sleeping  hours. 
True,  we  teachers  can  not  control 
such  matters  as  diet,  clothing,  bath- 
ing, the  ventilation  of  homes,  and 
the  care  of  the  child's  body  general- 
ly, but  we  can  do  much  in  the  way 
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of  incidental  or  direct  suggestion. 
Insufficient  or  unwholesome  food 
at  home  can  work  disaster  in  the 
recitation.'  Cleanliness  of  body  is 
a  great  aid  to  good  work  in  school. 
Eight  hours  of  sleep  in  a  well  ven- 
tilated room,  make  for  progress  in 
arithmetic.  All  these  matters  are 
vitally  connected  with  the  educa- 
tional pfocess  and  the  wise  teacher 
will  find  ways  of  emphasizing  these 
matters  to  the  children,  and 
through  them,  to  the  parents. 
*     *     * 

Great  Britain  has  no  screen 
doors  or  windows  for  the  reason 
that  Great  Britain  has  no  flies.  But, 
by  way  of  compensation,  Great 
Britain  has  midges.  Now  midges 
are  about  the  most  pestiferous  little 
animals  known  to  zoology.  They 
can  create  an  amount  of  discomfort 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  size. 
The  nearest  approach  we  have  to 
them  in  the  United  States  is  what 
is  known  as  nagging  in  some  of 
our  schools.  This  microbe  has  been 
known  to  destroy  the  peace  of  mind 
of  many  a  child  and  put  him  out 
of  sympathy  with  everything  per- 
taining to  school.  It  produces  irri- 
tation, ill- temper,  and,  very  often, 
heart-burning  and  tears.  So  that  if 
we  must  make  a  choice  between 
British  midges  and  American  nag- 
ging, by  all  means  give  us  the 
midges. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  this  month  the 
faces  of  quite  a  number  of  our  vig- 


orous, progressive  high  school  prin- 
cipals. They  are  doing  good  ser- 
vice for  the  high  schools  of  Ohio 
and  for  the  cause  of  education  in 
general,  and  it  is  altogether  fitting 
that  their  service  should  receive  the 
recognition  it  so  well  deserves. 
They  are  nobly  answering  the  call 
lor  higher  and  better  things  in  our 
schools  and  the  Monthly  takes 
this  occasion  to  congratulate  them 
upon  the  earnestness  of  their  en- 
deavors and  to  wish  them  still 
greater  success.  These  are  they 
who  have  come  up  through  the  try- 
ing ordeal  of  hard  work  and  are 
now  coming  into  the  fruition  of  the 
hopes  of  years.     All  honor  to  this 

noble  band ! 

*     *     * 

A  TEACHER,  a  short  time  since, 
w^as  offered  a  more  lucrative  posi- 
tion but  hesitated  about  accepting 
because  of  the  many  educational  in- 
terests which  were  engaging  her  at- 
tention. Certainly,  that's  the  rea- 
son she  was  sought  out  and  invited 
to  take  the  better  place.  She  is 
alive;  she  is  wide-awake;  she  is 
progressive ;  she  sees  tilings  to  do 
and  sets  about  doing  them;  she 
doesn't  need  a  guide-book  to  direct 
her  educational  travel ;  she  has  ini- 
tiative, energy,  and  industry.  Such 
a  teacher  is  always  in  demand,  for 
there  are  always  people  about  who 
see  what  she  is  doing  and  are  glad 
to  sound  her  praises  to  other  peo- 
ple. There  is  no  luck  or  mere  good 
fortune  connected  with  her  promo- 
tion.    She  is  advanced  upon  merit. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  our  adver- 
tising pages  are  unusually  i*ich  in 
suggestions  this  month,  and  we  feel 
certain  that  all  our  readers  will  give 
these  pages  a  careful  perusal.  We 
-are  very  careful  to  accept  only  such 
advertisements  as  we  know  to  be 
reliable.  We  have  frequent  calls 
for  advertising  space  that  we  feel 
we  must  decline,  for  the  reason  that 
we  can  not  vouch  for  the  firms  who 
make  these  calls.  We  refuse  all 
such  advertisements  as  savor  of 
speculative  investments,  for  we  feel 
it  due  our  readers  to  keep  our  ad- 
vertising pages  clean  and  high- 
grade  the  same  as  other  pages.  If 
our  readers  have  occasion  to  pa- 
tronize any  of  the  firms  represented 
\n  this  issue,  we  shall  esteem  it  a 
favor  to  have  them  mention  the 
!*ad"  in  the  Monthly. 


To  TALK  shop  all  the  while  is  not 
good  form  and,  besides,  it  tends  to 
interdict  the  sort  of  rest  that  is 
needful  for  to-morrow's  work. 
Teachers  need  not  be  any  less  de- 
voted to  their  work  if  they  refrain 
from  talking  and  thinking  shop  for 
a  few  hours  oach  day.  What  the 
teacher  needs  is  resourcefulness 
and  this  can  not  be  had  from  a 
constant  dwelling  upon  all  the 
numberless  items  that  make  up  a 
clay's  work  in  teaching.  We  need 
to  abandon  our  burdens  and  with 
abandon,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
gain  that  reserve  power  that  is  a 
prime  requisite  in  successful  teach- 


mg.  If  we  could  forget  the  chil- 
dren for  an  hoilr  or  two  each  day 
as  completely  as  they  forget  us  they 
and  we  would  all  be  the  gainers 
when  we  resume  our  work  with 
them.  Shop-talk  does  not  improve 
the  eyening  meal. 

*  *     * 

Mr.   FosTEr<  Copeland  lives  in 
Columbus.     He  is  president  of  a 
bank,  is  connected  with  two  shoe 
factories,  and    a    director  in  half 
dozen  or  more  other  companies.  He 
IS  active  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  as 
well  as  church  and  Sunday-school 
work.     He  is  one  of  the  most  gen- 
erous  and   benevolent  men    in   his 
city.      This    is   a   record   that   any 
man  might  aspire  to,  but  it  is  far 
from  telling  the  story  of  the  man. 
The  secret  of  the  man  is  that  he 
loves  his  fellows  and  wants  to  help. 
This   is   the    golden   key   that    un- 
locks the.  palace,  this  is  the  talisman 
by  whose  magic  the  man  is  revealed 
through  his  works.     All  unconsci- 
ously he  is  building  a  monument  to 
himself  clay  by  day  and  this  monu- 
ment is  in  the  hearts  of  men.  wom- 
en, boys,  and  girls,  to  whom  he  is 
q;ivin^  light  and  joyous  hope. 

*  *     * 

CoLrMiiL's  will  teem  with  school 
people  during  the  holiday  week  and 
many  are  looking  forward  to  this 
week  with  pleasant  anticipations. 
The  various  associations  are  now 
])rc])aring  their  programs  and  an 
earnest  effort  is  making  to  have 
these    programs    represent,    in    an 
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adequate  way,  the  progress  we  have 
made  during  the  year  just  past. 
We  have  taken  a  long  stride  for- 
Avard*  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  in 
all  these  meetings  will  make  this 
fact  quite  evident.  There  is  greater 
lionor  in  being  a  member  of  the 
teaching  profession  in  Ohio  to-day 
than  ever  before  and,  hence,  these 
tneetings  will  be  full  of  hopefulness 
and  helpfulness  to  all  who  attend. 
The  prospect  seems  bright  that  the 
number  present  at  these  meetings 

Avill  run  into  the  thousands. 

*  *     * 

To  VISIT  a  school  in  which  good 
teaching  is  in  progress  is  a  joy  to 
-every  one  who  appreciates  the  dif- 
ference between  this  sort  of  teach- 
ing and  the  other  sort.  When  one 
sees  this  good  sort  there  is  never 
any  thought  as  to  the  grade  of  cer- 
tificate the  teacher  holds.  Indeed, 
the  certificate  has  but  little  to  do 
with  this  sort  of  teaching.  The  ex- 
aminations that  are  in  vogue  never 
could  have  discovered  this  teach- 
er's power  with  children.  There  are 
people  with  high  grade  certificates 
v^^ho  cannot  teach  scRbol,  and  yet 
we  go  right  on  in  the  same  old  way 
assuming  that  the  way  to  discover  a 
teacher  is  to  drag  the  applicant 
through  a  labyrinth  of  stereotyped 
questions.  If  she  escapes  alive  she 
can  teach  school.  Everybody  knows 
better,  but  we  have  contracted  the 
examination  habit. 

*  *     * 

It  would  be  well  if  school  people 
fn    all   parts   of   Ohio   would   read 


again  the  Put-in-Bay  address  of 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  which  was 
published  in  the  Monthly  for  July 
and  then  give  it  large  publicity 
through  their  local  papers.  The 
plan  which  he  advocates  should  be 
discussed  at  teachers'  meetings  so 
that  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  may  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  what 
he  proposed.  The  following  para- 
graph may  be  made  the  basis  of 
dation  upon  which  he  builds:  "As 
these  discussions,  as  it  is  the  fopn- 
at  present  you  will  observe  that 
about  one-third  of  all  public  reve- 
nues go  to  education.  For  that 
portion  collected  and  distributed  by 
the  state  about  one-fourth  goes  to 
education.  I  would  banish  all 
school  revenues  as  such  and  leav- 
ing the  sum  total  of  taxation  the 
same  would  enact  that  from  40  to 
45  per  cent,  of  all  public  revenues 
be  assigned  to  education." 

9k      4c      * 

Dear  Sis:  Yes,  I'm  teaching 
school,  but  not  hilariously.  I 
haven't  had  the  heart  to  write  you 
since  I  took  the  examination.  I 
got  a  certificate  for  one  year  when 
I  was  expecting  one  for  five.  You 
see  Vd  been  studying  up  on  the 
second-hand  answers  till  I  thought 
I  was  plethoric  with  information. 
Now  I  feel  as  I  did  when  I  crawled 
in  under  the  tent  at  the  circus.  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  eating  at  the  sec- 
ond table,  and  eating  with  a  knife 
again  at  that.  I  know  now  how  a 
tramp  must  feel  when  he's  beating 
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his  way  on  a  freight.  I  feel  as  if  I 
ought  to  get  out  an  injunction 
against  myself.  My  ignorance 
makes  me  ache  and  I  envy  you 
your  work  in  college.  Instead  of 
a  concert  of  artists  I  feel  that  I've 
been  trying  to  revel  in  the  "canned 
music"  of  a  phonograph.  If  I  live 
through  this  FU  get  some  educa- 
tion before  I  try  another  examina- 
tion. No  more  "hand  me  down" 
answers  for  me.  After  my  experi- 
ence with  them  I  feel  like  a  sort  of 
imitation  man  and  am  wondering 
whether  I  ought  to  go  to  a  kinder- 
garten and  play  with  rag  dolls  or  to 
an  old  ladies'  home  and  crochet 
pulse-warmers.  If  my  self-respect 
should  continue  to  ebb  Fd  soon 
take  to  carrying  my  tooth-brush  in 
my  vest  pocket  again  and  wearing 
a  celluloid  collar.  I  think  I  shall 
take  the  looking-glass  out  of  my 
room  so  I  can't  look  myself  in  the 
face.  Don't  you  remember  how  we 
used  to  laugh  at  the  young  chick- 
ens, about  half-feathered  out,  after 
they  had  been  caught  in  the  rain? 
Well,  I  feel  just  like  those  chick- 
ens looked.  I  have  signed  a  pledge 
to  abstain  henceforth  forever  from 
this  sort  of  predigested  pabulum. 
*     ♦     * 

SupT.  John  A.  Wood,  of  La 
Porte,  hid.,  writing  for  the  Edu- 
cator-Journal  on  the  subject  of 
manual  trainiti^-,  among  many  oth- 
er good  thin.c^s,  has  this  to  say: 
Manual  traininj^  is  often  confi'sed 
witli  indugtrial  training.    These  dif- 


fer in  that  manual  training  deals 
with  constructive  problems  primari- 
ly for  their  educational  and  disci- 
plinary values,  striving  to  give  the 
child  a  broad  basis  of  co-ordinated 
experiences  of  hand  and  mind  as 
his  leverage  in  attacking  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  while  industrial  train- 
ing proper  aims  at  the  completioo 
of     merchantable     or     marketable 
products.    Industrial  training  finds 
great  excellence  in  automatic  and 
mechanical  execution  as  means  to 
pecuniary  advantage.  Manual  train- 
ing finds  its  great  excellence  rather 
in   the   keener   intellect,    more  ac- 
curate muscular  control  and  ju<^- 
ment.    Manual  training  will  ever  be 
a  disappointment  to  the  craftsmaiu 
for  it  can  never  give  enough  to  any 
one  line  of  industry  to  make  the 
pupil  a  master  of  all  its  tricks  and 
technique  as  did  the  apprentice  sys- 
tem, but  to  education,   it    will  al- 
ways be  welcomed  as  an  additional 
means  by  which  the  sleeping  facul- 
ties and  interests  of  the  child  mar 
be  awakened  to  carry  on  his  work 
in  and  for  the  world.    Many  a  chiU 
who  is  dull  in  his  books  and  unin- 
terested in  school  work  can  excri 
in  hand  and  tool  work  and  his  ex- 
cellence in  this  respect  raises  his 
to  an  equality  with  his  fellows,  bdt 
when  judged  by  scholastic    attain* 
ments  alone   he   stands    hopeles^ 
inferior.     More  than  this  the  vert 
awakening     that     comes     throng 
manual  training  and  working  witi 
tools  often  gives  a  start  intellectrh 
ally  and  morally. 
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A  GOOD  OFFER. 

The  Monthly  is  constantly  de- 
clining to  make  combinations  with 
other  publications,  for  the  very 
^ood  reason  that  we  do  not  care 
to  combine  with  that  sort.  How- 
ever, we  shall  depart  from  our  cus- 
tom and  offer  the  Monthly  and 
the  World's  Events  Magazine  both 
for  one  year  for  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents.  This  we  do  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  we  know 
we  shall  be  doing  a  real  service  to 
every  person  who  accepts  this  offer. 
The  World's  Events  Magazine  is 
a  publication  that  can  safely  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  any  person.  It  is 
clean,  wholesome,  stimulating,  and 
contains  a  wealth  of  information 
that  is  good  for  homes  and  schools. 
The  writer  of  these  words  is  con- 
nected with  a  school  that  subscribes 
for  thirty-two  copies,  and  teachers 
and  pupils  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  number  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred. The  editor  is  Dr.  S.  D.  Fess, 
recently  elected  president  of  An- 
tioch  College,  at  Yellow  Springs, 
and  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Ohio  Northern  University  at 
Ada.  His  high  character  and  schol- 
arly attainments  are  a  guarantee  of 
the  excellence  of  this  journal,  with- 
out further  comment. 

To  any  one  who  sends  us  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  in  cash 
both  magazines  will  be  sent  for  one 
year.  Present  subscribers  to  the 
l^ONTHLY  will  be  credited  with  an 
additional    year's    subscription    on 


our  books.    This  offer  holds  good 
only  till  March  ist,  1907. 


OHIO  ATHLETICS. 

The  committee  of  the  Western 
Ohio  Superintendents*  Round  Ta- 
ble, appointed  to  effect  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  inter-scholastic  athletics 
in  Ohio,  believes  there  should  be  a 
general  organization  for  the  con- 
trol of  interscholastic  athletics 
throughout  the  state. 

It  therefore  requests  that  the 
president  of  this  organization  ap- 
point a  committee  of  five ;  one  from 
each  of  the  following  sections  of 
Ohio:  the  central,  northwestern, 
southeastern,  southwestern  and 
northeastern,  to  act  as  a  temporary 
central  board  of  control,  to  formu- 
late a  plan  of  organization,  to  draft 
a  constitution  and  rules  to  govern 
interscholastic  athletics,  and  to 
bring  about  the  formation  of  an 
Ohio  interscholastic  athletic  associ- 
ation. 

We  also  request  that  this  associa- 
tion appropriate  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  for  printing  the  constitu- 
tion and  rules  to  be  prepared  by 
this  committee,  and  for  mailing 
them  to  the  schools  concerned. 

•  Respectfully  submitted  by  the 
committee, 

J.  W.  Carr, 
W.  P.  Cope, 

F.    C.    KiRKEKDALL. 

Wm.  McClain, 
Geo.  R.  Eastman. 
In    accordance    with  the    above 
resolution  the  following  men  have 
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been  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
suggestions  of  the  resolution: 
Chairman,  Geo.  R.  Eastman,  Day- 
ton, representing  southwestern 
Ohio ;  Prin.  Harlan  E.  Hall,  Mans- 
field, northeastern;  Supt.  E.  A. 
Hotchkiss,  St.  Marys,  northwest- 
ern ;  Prin.  W.  H.  Rice,  ChilHcothe, 
southeastern ;  Prin.  E.  P.  Childs, 
Newark,  central. 


CENTRAL  OHIO  SCHOOLMASTERS' 
CLUB. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year 
was  held  at  the  Southern  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Nov.  2.  After  the  in- 
ner man  had  been  regaled  Dr.  W. 
( ).  Thompson  read  a  paper  on  "Ac- 
Crediting  High  Schools,"  which  was 
clear,  forceful,  and  comprehensive. 
Quite  an  animatecl  discussion  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  members  and 
some  of  the  guests.  Prof.  W.  W. 
l)oyd,  speaking  ex  cathedra,  illum- 
ined the  whole  subject  in  a  way 
that  made  it  appear  larger  and  al- 
most new.  The  guests  of  the  even- 
ing were:  Dean  H.  C.  Minnich, 
Dean  H.  G.  Williams,  Supt.  W. 
McK.  V^ance,  W.  B.  Skimming  and 
Lewis  Cox.  The  following  were 
elected  to  membership:  Supt.  W. 
McK.  Vance,  Delaware;  President 
Herbert  Welch,  Delaware ;  Supt.  C. 
Pi.  Stoner;  Mt.  Gilead ;  E.  B.  Stev- 
ens, Columbus ;  Prin.  C.  C.  Patter- 
son, Springfield. 

Those  present  were :  J.  T.  Tuttle, 
C.  L.  Boyer,  H.  A.  Cassidy,  W.  C. 
Brashares,  Wm.   McGain,   W.   H. 


Rice,  M.  J.  Flannery,  W.  H.  Sic- 
bert,  D.  R.  Major,  C.  L.  Wiliams^ 
E.  P.  Childs,  H.  L.  Frank,  Wm. 
McPherson,  T.  Otto  Williams, 
Wm.  McK.  Vance,  W.  W.  Boyd, 
Wm.  T.  Magruder,  J.  V.  Denney, 
J.  H.  Snyder,  C.  D.  Everett,  J.  A. 
Shawan,  C.  S.  Barrett,  E.  A.  Jones, 
W.  F.  Peirce,  J.  D.  Simkins,  J.  G. 
Leland,  L.  W.  MacKinnon,  J.  S. 
Alan,  E.  B.  Cox,  L.  B.  Demorest, 
H.  G.  Williams,  W.  B.  Skimming, 
E.  L.  Mendenhall,  H.  C.  Minnich, 
W.  O.  Thompson,  M.  E.  Hard,  T. 
J.  Sanders,  L.  D.  Bonebraake,  J.  A. 
Bownocker,  Edward  Orton.  Lewis 
Cox,  F.  B.  Pearson. 


SUPERINTENDENT  JOHN  E.  MORRIS. 

At  last  we  have  discovered  a 
scliool  man  who  was  not  reared  on 
a  farm  but,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  he 
is  a  success.  However,  it  must  be 
said  that  he  is  an  expert  gardener 
and  is  a  devotee  at  the  shrine  of 
Nature  in  all  her  moods.  Wlilie 
Supt.  Morris  was  born  at  Scranton, 
Penn.,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
age  of  discretion  he  came  over  to 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  has  lived 
among  us  almost  continuously  ever 
since.  He  attended  the  schools  in 
Portsmouth,  Cleveland  and  Alli- 
ance, graduating  from  the  Alliance 
high  school  and  Mount  Union  Col- 
lege. He  began  his  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Leetonia,  was  super- 
intendent at  Newton  Falls  five 
years  and  at  Garrettsville  four 
years.     Then  he  spent  one  year  in 
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travel  and  study  in  Europe.  Upon 
his  return  he  became  superintendent 
at  Greenville,  Pa.,  and  five  years 
later  came  to  Alliance,  where  he  has 
spent  fourteen  years  at  the  head  of 
the  schools  and  has  two  years  yet  to 


committee  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association  and  at  the  present  time 
is  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Legislation  and  Education  of  this 
body.  He  has  done  institute  work 
in   Portage,  Trumbull,  Ashtabula^ 


SUPERINTENDENT  J.  V.  MORRIS. 


serve.  For  the  past  two  years  he 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Lex- 
ington township  schools,  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Education- 
al Association,  has  served  as  secre- 
tary and  member  of  the  executive 


Lake,  Geauga,  Summit,  Cuyahoga,. 
Stark,  Carroll,  Columbiana  and 
Marion  counties,  and  in  some  of 
these  counties  he  has  worked  four 
years.  He  takes  an  active  interest 
in  all  educational  meetings  and  be- 
lieves that  much  good  comes  to  the 
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schools  through  the  efforts  of  teach- 
ers in  the  way  of  self-improvement 
He  has  been  a  delegate  to  two  Re- 
publican State  Conventions,  but 
thinks  less  about  politics  than  of  his 
work  in  the  schools.  His  wife,  his 
two  daughters,  his  home,  and  his 
work  —  these  are  his  life.  He  is 
always  an  active  agent  in  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  community 
and  is,  therefore,  accounted  a  good 
citizen.  Such  are  the  externals,  but 
behind  and'  below  all  these  is  the 
man  himself,  and  these  external? 
are  but  expressions  of  the  real  man. 
He  is  modest,  he  is  sincere,  he  is 
true  to  himself  and,  therefore,  true 
to  others.  He  has  faith  in  people 
and  they  have  faith  in  him.  He 
never  gives  out  a  false  note  and 
has  no  inclination  to  pose.  He  does 
his  work  honestly  and  well  and  finds 
great  joy  in  the  consciousness  that 
his  work  is  done  well.  He  does 
not  gloss  over  work  to  make  an 
appearance.  The  ware  must  be 
sterling,  not  plated,  to  merit  his  ap- 
proval. These  qualities  render  him 
conspicuous  among  the  school  men 
of  Ohio,  for  we  have  all  learned 
that  he  is  absolutely  trustworthy 
and  has  the  courage  to  stand  firm 
on  the  right  side  of  all  questions. 
He  would  far  rather  be  right  with 
the  minority  than  wrong  with  the 
majority. '  In  the  right,  he  believes 
that  the  majority  will  soon  be  on 
his  side.  More  and  more  is  the 
world  coming  to  put  a  premium 
upon  such  sterling  qualities  as  Supt. 
Morris  possesses. 


A  LETTER  FROM  DR.  BURNS. 

Dear  Editor  :  —  Will  you  allow 
me  the  use  of  your  'phone  for  a 
while?  I  earnestly  desire  to  speak 
to  the  Circle,  and  particularly  to 
the  good  men  and  women  upon 
whom  devolve  the  duties  of  County 
Secretaries,  K  those  who  served 
last  year  should  recognize  a  number 
of  paragraphs,  I  shall  be  compli- 
mented; if  all  should  keep  it  for 
reference  while  on  duty,  I  shall  be 
grateful. 

Long  before  this  time  most  per- 
sons who  intend  to  pursue  faith- 
fully the  year's  reading  have  be- 
gun it.  As  you  can  find  or  create 
opportunity  ,  try  to  implant  or 
freshen  up  the  notion  as  to  what 
real  reading  is,  and  the  great  help 
it  is  to  every  member  to  meet  with 
others  for  frequent  quizzes  and  re- 
views, with  earnest  searching  for 
the  author's  thought  and  wide 
opening  of  the  soul  to  the  music  of 
his  utterance. 

In  recent  reports  I  have  spoken 
of  the  "Reader's  Statement."  In 
the  Reading  Circles  of  certain 
states  examinatiorts  of  some  fashion 
are  held.  Our  board  does  not  think 
of  attempting  this,  but  a  minute's 
reflection  will  convince  you  of  the 
value  of  the  paper  named  —  a  delib- 
erate declaration  in  writing^  by  the 
signer  that  he  has  not  only  paid 
the  fees  —  which  fact  might  be  oth- 
erwise obtained —  but  that  he  has 
faithfully  done  the  reading',  of 
which  he  is  the  most  competent 
witness  that  circumstances  allow  us 
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to  put  upon  the  stand.  He  makes 
the  deliberate  declaration  that  he 
has  done  two  things;  without  the 
first  he  has  no  rights  in  the  case, 
without  the  second,  a  diploma  is  a 
sham. 

About  March  ist  you  will  receive 
blanks  for  the  annual  report  of  your 
county.  Please  do  not  "mislay" 
them.  Insist  that  the  leaders  of 
your  local  circles,  and  individual 
teachers  who  do  not  belong  to 
clubs,  report  to  you  by  May  ist. 
The  names  and  fees  should  have 
been  sent  you  in  the  fall.  But 
"there  are  a  sort  of  men"  who  join 
without  joining;  stand  on  the  di- 
vide between  within  and  without 
and  wait  till  spring  and,  sometimes, 
summer,  before  determining  wheth- 
er to  pay  the  fee,  meanwhile  read- 
ing the  books.  This  is  not  a  good 
way. 

The  County  Secretary's  report 
gives  the  number  of  members,  their 
names  and  addresses.  Certificates 
for  these  will  be  sent  promptly  to 
the  Secretary  upon  receipt  of  his 
report.  Notice,  please,  a  person  is 
not  entitled  to  a  certificate  for  hav- 
ing merely  paid  the  fee. 

This  report  also  bears  a  list  of 
those  who  claim  diplomas.  To  each 
of  these  a  "Statement"  will  be  sent 
from  this  office.  This,  if  the  recipi- 
ent sees  that  he  can  truly  fill  it  up, 
must  be  so  filled  and  returned  to  me 
without  delay.  There  is  no  reason 
-  for  the  call  for  diplomas  "at  all 
months"  of  the  round  year.  After 
the  publishing    of    the  bulletin  in 


•June,  no  more  diplomas  will  be  is- 
sued during  the  Circle  Year  1906- 
1907. 

The  diplomas  are  filled  out  by  a 
professional  penman.  It  takes  time. 
Where  but  one  or  two  are  due  in 
a  county  they  are  sent  to  the  indi- 
viduals ;  when  a  larger  number,  it 
seems  better  to  retain  them  till  near 
the  time  of  the  county  institute  and 
then  express  or  mail  the  package  to 
the  County  Secretary  for  delivery 
at  the  institute. 

Diplomas  which  attest  courses  of 
reading  for  four  years,  for  eight, 
twelve  and  twenty  are  now  issued 
to  those  who  rightfully  put  their 
claim.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  board 
that  every  person  who  is  entitled 
lo  either  of  these  should  receive  it, 
but  that  no  diploma  shall  find  its 
way  to  one  who  is  not  entitled 
thereto.  The  O.  T.  R.  C.  diplwna 
is  appreciating  in  value  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public.  In  at  least 
one  city  of  Ohio  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers do  not  require  the  holder  of 
an  eight-year  diploma  to  pass  an 
examination  in  literature.  This 
recognition  is  appreciated  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  I  think  I 
may,  in  its  name,  suggest  the  same 
to  other  examiners.  And  if  our 
worthy  commissioner  should  ex- 
tend the  custom  to  the  counties  it 
would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
O.  T.  R.  C. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  state  — 
townships  and  cities  —  a  new  and 
quickening  interest  in  the  Pupils' 
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Circle  has  sprung  up.    May  it  take 
in  all  the  territory ! 

Unless  the  fair  signs  prove  de- 
lusive the  O.  T.  R.  C.  will  count 
4ten  thousand  this  year. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  J.  Burns. 


^'RATIONAL  LIVING." 

THE   PURPOSE  OF   THE   BOOK. 

The  editor  has  asked  me  to  say 
•something  that  might  be  helpful  to 
teachers  in  their  study  ot  my  book 
on  "Rational  Living."  I  have  not 
been  certain  that  there  was  much 
that  I  could  add  to  the  book  itself 
that  would  be  of  especial  assistance 
to  the  teachers  who  may  be  study- 
ing the  book,  but  it  may  possibly  be 
worth  while  to  indicate  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view  what  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is. 

First  of  all,  as  the  main  title  in- 
dicates, the  attempt  is  to  make  a 
little  more  clear,  in  a  somewhat  sys- 
tematic and  thorough-going  fash- 
ion, what  the  real  principles  are  that 
a  man  must  follow  if  he  is  to  live 
lationally,  and  to  do  this  not  in  the 
way  of  simply  miscellaneous  sug- 
gestions, but  to  gather  all  these 
suggestions  about  certain  great 
principles  derived  from  the  study  of 
human  nature.  As  it  is  the  great 
business  of  the  educator,  after  all, 
to  make  rational  men  and  women,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  purpose  of 
this  book  should  be  directly  in  line 
with  the  underlying  purpose  of 
every  true  educator. 


A  second  purpose  of  the  book  is 
indicated   by   the   sub-title,  "Some 
Practical  Inferences  from  Modem 
Psychology."      As    all    educators 
know,  the  great  advances  of  mod-  . 
ern  psychology  belong  to  the  last 
thirty    years    or   so.     Within   that 
period  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
attention  has  been  given  to  psychol- 
ogy in  all  its  aspects,  and  especially 
to  physiological  and  experimental 
psychology,  and  in  connection  with 
these  thorough  investigations  of  the 
psychologists  have  been  coming  out 
many  suggestions  of  great  practical 
importance,   or   at   least   new   and 
forceful  reasons  for  the  old   sug- 
gestions.    It  seemed  to  me  a  great 
pity  that  these  practical  suggestions 
of  the  psychological  investigations 
should  not  be  available  for  all  intel- 
ligent readers.    Certainly  a  careful 
study  of  human  nature  ought  to  be 
of  the  greatest  value  for  the  guid- 
ance of  life.     I  believed  that  the 
results  of  psychological   investiga- 
tions proved  that  that  was  so,  and  1 
sought,  therefore,  to  bring  together 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most 
important  of  these  practical    sug- 
gestions.    I  aimed  to  give   at  tiie 
same  time  enough  of  the    psycho- 
logical   evidence   upon    which   the 
practical  inferences  were  based  to 
enable  a  reader  to  see  for  himsdf 
the    grounds    of    each    sug^gestioo 
made.    To  give  unity  to  tliis  discns- 
sion,  I  have  gathered  all  the  prac- 
tical suggestions  about  v^hat  sccc 
to  me  to  be  the  four  g^eat   sum- 
marizec^   propositions    of     xnoden 
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psychology:  that  life  is  complex, 
that  man  is  a  unity,  that  the  will  and 
action  are  of  central  importance, 
and  that  the  real  is  always  concrete. 
The  large  amount  of  quotation 
which  the  book  contains  is,  of 
-course,  due  to  my  desire  to  put  the 
reader  into  first-hand  contact  with 
the  psychological  sources  them- 
selves, and  so  to  enable  him  to  have 
a  kind  of  independent  judgment 
with  reference  to  the  practical  sug- 
gestions I  have  drawn  from  the  psy- 
chological material. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  might 
"be  stated  in  still  a  different  way,  as 
given  in  a  single  sentence  of  the 
preface:  "The  discussion  aims  to 
give  in  the  field  of  practical  living 
something  of  that  sense  of  unity 
and  sureness  that  the  investigator 
in  natural  science  has  and  that  can 
come  only  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  involved."  My  meaning  here, 
I  am  sure,  must  be  entirely  plain  to 
most  readers.  I  .  was  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  great  scien- 
tific advances  of  our  times  in  the 
control  of  the  forces  of  nature  were 
wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  through 
careful  study  the  laws  of  nature 
had  been  discovered,  with  their  im- 
plied conditions,  and  so  there  had 
come  the  power,  through  the  fulfill- 
ment of  these  conditions,  to  use  the 
forces  of  nature.  In  the  same  way 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  man  is  to  face 
J$^is  own  nature — physical  and  men- 
tal— and  through  the  discovery  of 
its  laws  and  conditions  to  come  in- 
to control  of  it.    Thus  ultimately  it 


is  a  statement  of  these  fundamental 
laws  of  human  nature  that  the  book 
attempts  to  give,  with  sufficient  sci- 
entific basis  and  yet  not  so  tech- 
•nically  as  not  to  be  of  value  to  jfl- 
most  any  thoughtful  reader.  I  have 
had  the  special  hope  that  the  book 
might  be  of  value  to  all  those  who 
were  in  any  way  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education  or  of  moral  and 
religious  inspiration,  for  all  those 
workers  who  are  dealing  directly 
with  the  problem  of  the  training  of 
human  beings  ought  certainly  to  be 
assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  condi- 
tions implied  in  these  laws. 

I  was,  therefore,  much  gratified 
when  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  adopted  the  book  for  their 
course  of  reading,  for  that  gave  the 
book  access  to  just  such  thoughtful 
readers  as  I  had  had  especially  in 
mind  in  the  writing  of  it.  I  should 
hope  that  .out  of  the  reading  and 
the  discussion  of  the  book  would 
come  many  vital  principles  directly 
applicable  in  the  life  and  work  of 
both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil. 

It  is  perhaps  onlv  to  say  the  same 
thing  in  different  words  to  say  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  book  has 
been  to  show  that  the  laws  of  our 
nature  —  physical  and  mental  — 
brought  us  right  up  to  the  funda- 
mental moral  and  religious  convic- 
tions of  the  race,  that  such  a  care- 
ful psychological  study  would  show 
that  both  in  body  and  in  mind  we 
were  made  for  the  moral  life  and 
made  for  a  religious  faith.     From 
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-this  point  of  view  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions cannot  be  said  to  be  novel 
in  themselves.  The  book  here  simp- 
ly gives  fresh  and  important  rea- 
sons for  convictions  long  held,  and 
especially  should  help  its  readers  to 
see  that  their  entire  life  —  physical, 
moral,  intellectual  and  religious  — 
may  be  and  should  be  a  rational 
unity,— Henry  C.  King. 

««ET  LUX  IN  TENEBRIS  LUCET." 

By  Reginald  W.  WelU,  Toledo. 

From  that  sweet  rest  which  only 
childhood  knows, 
Bright-eyed   and    ruddy    as   the 

waking  day, 
Eager  for  studies,  whisperings, 
or  play. 
The  children  blossom  forth  among 

the  rows 
Of  wooden  desks — until  my  school- 
room glows ; 
And   I,   full   conscious   of   each 

genial  ray. 
Feel  my  heart  warmed  and  silent- 
-    ly  would  pray 
The  Giver  of  the  light  that  comes 

and  goes: 
May   never   thoughtless   word    or 
deed  of  mine 
Be  shadow  to  the  light  the  chil- 
dren see, 

E'en  tho  at  times  my  days 
seem  dark  as  night ; 
And  never  may  I  break  but  rather 

twine 
The  airy  tendrils  of  their  fancies 
free 

Around  some  sturdy  stem  to 
meet  the  light. 


BOOKS,  CULTURE  AND  CMMCTER. 

In  a  recent  book  bearing  the 
above  title  by  the  eminent  writer,. 
J.  N.  Larned,  which  is  published  by 
Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,, 
there  is  much  food  for  the  thought- 
ful mind.  A  few  striking  passages 
from  this  book  will  serve  to  whet 
the  appetite  for  the  entire  feast. 
Here  are  a  few  extracts  that  will 
give  a  hint  of  the  style  as  well  as 
the  contents: 

The  state  of  a  novel-steeped 
mind  is  just  that  of  a  lounging,. 
lolling,  slouching  body,  awake  and 
alive  enough  to  some  superficial 
pleasant  tickling  of  sense-consci- 
ousness, but  with  all  energy  drained 
out  of  it  and  all  the  joy  of  strength 
in  action  unknown.  It  is  a  loaferish 
mind  that  can  loll  by  the  hour  over 
trash  anJ  trivialities  in  a  novel  or 
a  newspaper. 


I  believe  that  those  fortunate 
}  oung  people  who  are  wise  enough, 
or  wisely  enough  directed,  to  en- 
grave half  of  Shakespeare  upoo 
their  memories,  lastingly,  in  their 
youth,  with  something  of  Milton. 
something  of  Goethe,  something  of 
Wordsworth,  something  of  Keats^ 
something  of  Tennyson,  something 
of  Browning,  something  of  Dante, 
something  of  Homer  apd  the.Gredr 
dramatists,  with  much  of  Hebrew 
poetry  from  the  Bible,  have  made  a 
noble  beginning  of  the  fullest  and 
finest  culture  that  is  possible. 


Read  pure,  true  poetry,  as  you 
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^ould  open  your  window  on  a 
morning  in  June;  as  you  would 
ivalk  in  a  garden  when  the  flowers 
are  spread,  or  into  the  fields  when 
the  corn  is  ripe;  as  you  would  go 
up  to  the  mountains,  or  out  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea.  Go  to  it  for  light 
and  the  gladness  and  the  bloom  of 
beauty  and  the  larger  horizons  and 
the  sweeter  atmosphere  you  can 
iind  in  it,  for  the  rest  and  refresh- 
ment and  revivifying  of  your  souls. 


Truth  is,  the  bookless  man  does 
not  understand  his  own  loss.  He 
does  not  know  the  leanness  in 
which  his  mind  is  kept  by  want  of 
the  food  which  he  rejects.  He  does 
not  know  what  starving^of  imagi- 
nation and  of  thought  he  has  in- 
flicted upon  himself.  He  has  suf- 
fered his  interest  in  the  things 
which  make  up  God's  knowable 
universe  to  shrink  until  it  reaches 
Tip  farther  than  his  eyes  can  see 
and  his  ears  can  hear.  The  books 
which  he  scorns  are  the  telescopes 
and  reflectors  and  reverberators  of 
our  intellectual  life,  holding  in 
themselves  a  hundred  magical  pow- 
ers for  the  overcoming  of  space 
and  time,  and  for  giving  the  range 
of  knowledge  which  belongs  to  a 
really  cultivated  mind.  There  is  no 
equal  substitute  for  them.  There 
is  nothing  else  which  will  so  break 
for  us  the  poor  hobble  of  every-dav 
sights  and  sounds  of  habits  and 
tasks,  by  which  our  thinking  and 
feeling  are  prone  to  be  tethered  to 
a  little  worn  round. 


I  assume  that  the  general  pur- 
'  pose  and  aim  of  the  work  done  in 
our  school-rooms  is  not  to  stock  the 
minds  of  the  young  with  a  pro- 
vision of  knowledge,  in  any  depart- 
ment, that  will  suffice  them  for  their 
lives ;  but  rather  to  introduce  them 
to  knowledge,  —  prepare  them  to 
be  receptive  of  it,  —  acquaint  them 
with  its  attractions  and  its  uses,  — 
put  them  in  the  way  of  pursuing 
the  acquisition  of  it  through  later 
life,  and  familiarize  them  with  the 
paths  of  that  pursuit.  This  must 
be  so  in  the  matter  of  History,  if 
in  nothing  else. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—  Supt.  T.  F.  Leonard,  Mt.  Ster- 
ling, has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  board  of  county  examiners 
m  Madison  Co.  to  succeed  Hon.  D. 
J.  Schurr. 

—  Supt.  H.  H.  Helter,  of  Wapa- 
koneta,  and  Supt.  S.  Wilkin  ad- 
dressed the  teachers  of  Preble  Co. 
at  Eaton,  Oct.  20,  and  their  work 
was  pronounced  excellent  by  all  the 
large  audience. 

—  Eighteen  of  the  Marion  teach- 
ers visited  the  schools  of  Gallon 
Nov.  9,  instead  of  going  to  Indi- 
anapolis. 

—  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  of  Van 
Wert,  addressed  the  131  pupils  of 
the  Eaton  high  school  Nov.  2,  and 
he  was  accorded  a  hearty  reception. 

—  The  new  year  at  Valparaiso 
University  has  begun  most  auspici- 
buslv  with  an  attendance  above  the 
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very  large  attendance  of  last  year. 
Three  new  buildings  will  sewn  be 
ready  for  use  —  a  medical  building, 
a  music  hall,  and  a  large  dormi- 
tory. President  Brown  is  constant- 
ly striving  to  give  his  students 
more  and  more  for  their  money. 

—  Supt.  C.  M.  Merry,  of  Madi- 


"I  am  going  to  ask  Shakespeare  if 
he  wrote  those  plays."  ''Maybe  he 
won't  be  there,"  was  the  reply* 
**Then  you  ask  him,"  said  the  wife. 

—  Supt.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  of 
Mansfield,  has  been  engaged  for 
work  in  the  Christy  School  again 
next  stimmer.     With    his    regular 


PRIN.  JOHN  S.  ALAN,  MT.  VERNON. 


sonville,  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
his  professional  career  and  this  has 
been  done  by  force  of  character  and 
hard  work.  His  elevation  to  his 
present  position  from  the  ranks  has 
been  compassed  in  about  six  years. 

—  "When  I  get  to  heaven,"  said 
a  woman  to  her  Baconian  husband, 


work  of  directing  115  teachers  and 
3,500  pupils  and  his  extra  work  of 
ten  weeks  in  vacation,  besides  edu- 
cational addresses  almost  every- 
where and  all  the  time,  he  should 
be  credited  with  full  time. 

—  Supt.  I.  C.  Guinther,  of  Gal- 
ion,   believes    in    individual   work 
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with  pupils  in  English.  Hence  Miss 
Florence  Swisher  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  this  feature  and  has  each 
pupil  in  the  high  school  write  one 
composition  each  month.  After  the 
writing  she  does  this  individual 
.  work  with  each  one  and  so  empha- 
sizes and  reinforces  the  principles  of 
correct  writing. 

—  Supt.  J.  A.  Leonard,  of  the 
Mansfield  Reformatory,  is  working 
out  many  problems  of  penalogy  in 
such  a  way  as  to  attract  favorable 
notice  from  penologists  the  world 
over.  It  is  worth  any  one's  while 
to  visit  the  institution  just  to  see 
what  great  problems  he  has  to  face 
and  with  what  masterful  patience 
and  perseverance  his  head  and  heart 
combine  to  solve  them. 

— The  Central  Ohio  Association 
elected  officers  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  W.  H.  Meek,  Dayton; 
Vice  Presidents,  Miss  Elizabeth 
O'Grady,  Lancaster,  and  Francis 
Odlin,  Greenville;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Dickerman,  Delaware ;  Ex. 
Com.,  Supt.  H.  R.  McVay,  Sidney, 
Hon.  U.  S.  Brandt,  Columbus,  and 
Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins,  Newark. 

—  The  Ohio  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
Thursday  and  Friday,  December  2y 
and  28,  at  the  Ohio  State  Universi- 
ty, Columbus,  in  connection  with 
the  Allied  Educational  Associations 
of  Ohio.  One  very  interesting  feat- 
use  of  the  program  is  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
Elementary  Teachers'  Association, 


Thursday  afternoon,  at  which  the 
*'Vital  Relation  of  Kindergarten  to 
Primary  Work"  will  be  considered. 
There  will  also  be  a  conference  upon 
pictures  and  music  for  little  chil- 
dren. An  interesting  exhibit  of  kin- 
dergarten hand  work  will  be  placed 
in  Room  10,  Hayes  Hall,  O.  S.  U. 
A  general  rally  of  the  kindergart- 
ners  of  the  state  is  anticipated,  and 
every  kindergartner  who  has  not 
yet  identified  herself  with  the  State 
Association  is  urged  to  be  present 
at  this  meeting.  Anyone  desiring 
information  regarding  the  Associ- 
ation or  the  meeting,  may  write  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss 
B.  E.  Montgomery,  Oberlin,  or  to 
the  President,  Miss  Anna  H.  Lit- 
tell,  Dayton,  and  programs  will  be 
sent  as  soon  as  printed. 

—  Oct.  26  and  27  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  teachers  of  north- 
western Ohio  by  reason  of  their 
great  annual  meeting  at  Lima.  It 
was  estimated  that  fully  one  thou- 
sand teachers  were  in  attendance. 
Supt.  John  Davison,  of  Lima,  and 
his  corps  of  teachers  had  all  ar- 
rangements made  for  the  visitors 
and  the  completeness  of  these  ar- 
rangements brought  many  words  of 
praise  for  the  Lima  teachers.  The 
program  was  excellent  and  the  re- 
ception on  Friday  evening  added 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  principal  speakers  were 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Butler,  Supt.  J.  P. 
Sharkey,  C.  W.  Carpenter,  Supt.  H. 
B.  Williams,  Dr.  S.  D.  Fess,  Supt. 
H.  H.  Helter,  Supt.  T.  W.  Shimp, 
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Dr.  A.  E.  Smith,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 
and  Prin.  L.  S.  Ppght. 

—  The  Bowling  Green  board  of 
education  recently  paid  the  teachers 
$45375  due  them  for  institute  at- 
tendance. ,  Supt.  Wilson  received 
none  of  this,  as  he  had  waived  his 


leges,  universities,,  seminaries  and 
professional ,  schools,  including  Ox- 
ford, Eng.,  and  Munich,  Germany. 
Those  entering  upon  higher  study 
for  the  first  time  this  fall  are  di- 
vided among  twenty-five  institu- 
tions. 


PRIN.    T.    HOWAIU)    WINTER^    IRONTON. 


rights  in  the  matter  in  order  to 
fight  the  case  on  its  merits  and 
without  considerations  of  profit  to 
himself. 

— Raven  high  school,  Youn^s- 
town,  graduates  are  m?.triculate(l 
this  year  in   fifty-two  leading  col- 


—  The  newly  elected  officers  of 
the  Northwestern  Ohio  Association 
are  :  President,  Supt.  P.  C.  Zemer, 
Napoleon ;  Vice-President,  Supt.  B. 
O.  Bristol,  *  Bradner;  Secretary, 
Miss  Mary  O.  Conrath,  Wapako- 
iicta ;     Treasurer,     Supt.    T.     W- 
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Shimp,  Delphos;  Executive  Com- 
xnittee,  Supt.  G.  J.  Keinath,  Otta- 
wa, Supt.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  Mans- 
iield,  Supt.  E.  A.  Evans,  Chicago. 

—  Delmar  Owen,  of  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan,  and  Miss  Frances  Bowdle, 
of  Northwestern,  are  teaching  sci- 
ence and  English,  respectively,  this 
year  iq  the  Covington  high  school, 
over  which  Prin.  D.  M.  Sellers  pre- 
sides with  such  marked  success. 

—  The  schoolmaster  asked  the 
pupils:  "Suppose  in  a  family  there 
are  five  children  and  mother  has 
only  four  potatoes  between  them. 
Now,  she  wants  to  give  every  child 
an  equal  share.  What  is  she  go- 
ing to  do?"  Silence  reigned  in  the 
room.  Everybody  calculated  very 
hard,  till  a  little  boy  stood  up  and 
gave  the  unexpected  answer, 
^*Mash  the  potatoes,  sir." 

—  A  man  from  Indianapolis  hap- 
pened to  hear  a  man  on  the  street 
car  in  Columbus  say  "It  is  I,"  in- 
stead of  the  usual  form  "It  is  me," 
and  was  so  struck  by  the  correct 
use  that  he  rushed  back  to  Indiana 
and  told  the  people  about  it  in  near- 
ly a  half  column  in  the  Indianapolis 
News. 

— The  average  monthly  salary 
in  the  grades  at  Ironton  is  now 
$54.50.  More  than  $2,000  has  been 
added  to  the  annual  payroll.  Miss 
Lila  Skaw  has  taken  the  position  of 
■supervisor  of  drawing.  The  tide 
is  rising  on  the  river. 

—  Dr.  J.  J.  Burns  and  his  daugh- 


ter have  gone  to  Geneva,  Florida, 
for  the  winter  months  and  ten 
thousand  members  of  the  Reading 
Circle  and  many  others  will  wish 
them  a  pleasant  sojourn. 

—  Supt.  M.  E.  Sullivan,  of  the 
Pleasant  Township  (Logan  Co.) 
schools,  has  our  thanks  for  a  copy 
of  the  new  course  of  study  under 
which  the  schools  are  working  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  Township 
supervision  was  instituted  Aug.  10, 
and  already  it  is  going  like  clock- 
work and  that  because  of  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  Board  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  teachers.  There 
are  160  pupils  and  ten  teachers,  all 
of  whom  receive  good  salaries. 
Every  teacher  is  a  member  of  the 
O.  T.  R.  C.  and  reads  educational 
journals. 

— l.llss  Lizzie  Long  reports  as 
lollows:  The  Southwestern  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association  met  at  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio,  Saturday,  Oct.  27,  1906. 
With  such  talent  as  Supt.  Vance 
and  Dr.  Welch,  of  Delaware,  Miss 
Fair  weather  and  Prof.  Whitcomb, 
of  Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  Haynes,  of 
Oxford,  before  the  Association,  it 
was  granted  in  advance  that  the 
session  would  be  one  of  special  in- 
terest and  profit.  These  expecta- 
tions were  fully  realized  and  at  the 
evening  adjournment  the  members 
felt  well  paid  for  having  braved  the 
inclement  weather.  The  music, 
which  was  of  a  high  order,  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Girls*  Glee  Club,  of 
the  High  School  of  Madisonville. 
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—  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Towie  has  been 
making  a  tour  of  Ohio  recently, 
representing  the  Bureau  of  Univer- 
sity Travel  of  Boston.  Quite  a  few 
Ohio  teachers  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  with  them  last  summer  and 
were  delighted  beyond  their  fond- 
est anticipation. 

—  The  first  session  of  the  Can- 
ton Schoolmasters'  Club,  a  recent 
organization  for  mutual  helpful- 
ness, was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the 
McKinley  Hotel,  Nov.  9.  A  six 
course  dinner  was  served  at  6 
o'clock  P.  M.,  after  which  a  paper 
was  read  by  Prin.  E.  A.  Stewart 
on  the  Recognition  of  Teaching  as 
a  Profession,  and  discussion  fol- 
lowed. Those  present  were :  Frank 
Jones,  E.  E.  Scheu,  J.  M.  Wyman, 
John  K.  Baxter,  W.  F.  Gilmore, 
H.  M.  Shutt,  W.  S.  Ruff,  E.  F. 
Weckle,  Carl  H.  Meyer,  M.  G. 
Marshall,  F.  A.  Snell,  A.  J.  Dehoff, 
M.  E.  McFarren,  L.  L.  Nave,  C. 
L.  Hiner,  W.  C.  Faust,  E.  A.  Stew- 
art, C.  J.  Bowman,  H.  F.  Hazlett. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Armstrong,  principal  of 
the  •  high  school,  was  not  present 
owing  to  sickness. 

—  The  schedule  of  salaries  in  the 
grades  at  Ironton  ranges  from  $40 
to  $60  per  month,  according  to  ex- 
perience, the  increases  coming  at 
five  year  periods.  However  "mark- 
ed efficiency"  tends  to  accelerate  the 
movement. 

—  The  men  teachers  of  Stark  Co. 
are  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Canton  Schoolmasters'  Club,  which 


was  organized  Nov.  9  and  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  the  movement  will 
be  a  "means  of  grace'*  to  all  the 
members.  These  informal  gather- 
ings of  teachers  exert  a  most  whole- 
some influence  and  we  are  glad  to- 
see. that  Stark  Co.  is  showing  so- 
much  professional  zeal. 

— The  Monthly  and  the  World's 
Magazine  both  for  $1.25  cash  till 
March  i,  1907.  This  offer  is  open 
to  old  and  new  subscribers  alike. 

—  The  committee  on  nominations 
at  the  Indianapolis  meeting  consist- 
ed of  Supt.  L.  B.  Demorest,  Supt. 
J.  W.  Carr,  and  Supt.  H.  A.  Cas-^ 
sidy ;  and  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions of  Supt.  J.  W.  MacKinnon^ 
Supt.  E.  B.  Cox,  and  Supt,  Carey 
Boggess. 

—  The  Central  Ohio  Association 
at  the  recent  meeting  at  Indianapo- 
lis voted  $200  to  the  Committee  on- 
Taxation  of  the  Ohio  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  and  $50  to  further 
the  plans  for  interscholastic  athlet- 
ics as  set  forth  on  another  page  of 
this  issue  of  the  Monthly. 

—  Dean  Minnich,  O.  S.  N.  C.^ 
Oxford,  addressed  a  large  and  ap- 
preciative audience  at  Fellvue,  Ky., 
Friday,  Nov.  i6th.  He  discussed 
the  improvement  in  our  modem 
educational  system. 

—  Prof.  Geo.  Hoke,  of  Miami 
University,  addressed  the  British 
Geographical  Association  at  Ox- 
ford, England,  recently.  Prof. 
Hoke  is  spending  a  year  in  foreiga 
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—  Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan,  of  Co- 
lumbus, delivered  the  address  at  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Wells  High 
School,  Steuben ville,  Nov.  i6.  The 
day  was  one  of  jubilation  for  all 
the  people  and  Supt.  E.  M.  Van 
Cleve  had  the  happiest  day  of  his 
life  next  to  the  day  of  his  wedding. 

—  The  Eastern  Ohio  and  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Superintendents' 
and  Principals'  Round  Table  met 
at  Warren,  Nov.  9  and  10,  with 
Supt.  C.  E.  Carey  acting  as  chair- 
man. Former  Supt..  E.  F.  Moulton, 
of  Cleveland,  and  Prcs.  Rowlinson, 
of  Hiram  College,  delivered  mas- 
terly and  practical  addresses  on 
Friday  evening.  The  topics  for 
discussions  were  well  arranged  and 
enjoyed  by  all.  The  spring  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  at  Meadville,  Pa., 
Supt.  Smith 'as  chairman. 

—  The  Northeastern  Association 
•will  have  a  greatmeeting  at  Cleve- 
land, Feb.  15  and  16,  with  a  noble 
array  of  great  speakers.  Among 
these  will  be  G.  Stanley  Hall,  John 
W.  Cook  ,and  George  Vincent. 
That  means  that  Cleveland  will  be 
inundated  with  teachers  at  that 
time. 

—  Supt.  John  Slyc,  of  Amelia, 
has  resigned  his  position  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  civil  service  and 
Supt.  J.  W.  Campbell,  of  Bethel, 
a  member  of  the  Brown  Co.  board 
of  examiners,  has  been  elected  to 
the  vacancy. 

—  The  World's  Events  Magazine 
and  Ohio  Educational  Monthly 


may  be  had  for  a  year  by  sending 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to- 
us  at  any  time  up  to  and  including 
March  ist,  1907. 

—  Prof.  Cooley,  of  Harvard 
University,  who  has  spent  several 
years  in  archaeological  excavations 
in  Greece,  delivered  an  interesting 
address  at  Miami  University  on  "A 
Tour  Through  Greece." 

—  A   meeting   of    the    Drawing 
Teachers    of    Southwestern    Ohio- 
was  held  at  Dayton,  Friday,  Nov. 
30- 

—  Dr.  Benton,  of  Miami  Univer- 
sity, attended  the  national  conven- 
tion of  College  Presidents  at  New 
Orleans  in  November. 

—  Supt.   G.  A.   Nowles,  of  La. 
Grange,  has  been  elected  O.  T,  R. 
C.  Secretary  in  Lorain  Co.  to  fiU. 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  removal 
of  Supt.  Hiscox  to  another  county. 

—  An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the 
Knox  Co.  teachers  was  held  at  Mt.. 
Vernon,  Nov.  17.  The  speakers 
were  Supt.  Gerberick,  Supt.  Grubb,. 
Supt.  Van  Vorhis  and  Prof.  W.  W. 
Boyd,  of  Ohio  State  University.    ' 

—  "The  Making  of  An  Ameri- 
can School-Teacher"  is  the  title  of 
a  book  published  by  the  C.  M. 
Barnes  Co.,  Chicago, .  which  is  a 
graphic  portrayal  of  the  life  strug- 
gles, including  the  professional 
struggles,  of  Supt.  E.  G.  Cooley, . 
the  head  of  the  Chicago  schools. 

— L.  D.  Thomas  returned  from 
Germany  on  Oct.  loth  and  is  doing- 
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fine  work  as  teacher  of  German  and 
music  in  Lancaster  High  School. 
Mr.  Thomas  has  maintained  for 
three  years  a  chorus  of  200  voices 
and  frequently  presents  music  of  a 
very  high  quality. 

—  W.  F.  Hood.  O.  W.  U.  '02,  is 


speaker  of  the  day.  "Heart  Power 
in  Teaching"  and  "Africa,  the  L«and 
of  Extremes,"  were  his  subjects.  A. 
D.  Groves  spoke  on  "Agriculture 
in  the  Public  Schools,"  and  Miss 
Lacie  Perfect  on  "Literature  in  the 
Primary  Grades."    Miss  Perfect  Is 


PRIN.    W.    H.    RICE,    CHILLICOTHE. 


principal  of  Lancaster's  Central 
school.  He  has  already  proved 
himself  capable  of  doing  excellent 
work. 

—  The  Fairfield  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  was  in  session  Nov. 
17.      C.    C.    Miller    was    the   chief 


one  of  Lancaster's  most  cultured 
ladies  and  her  talk  was  greatly  en- 
joyed. 

—  The  Geauga  Co.  Teachers'  As- 
sociation held  a  well  attended  ses- 
sion at  Parkman,  Ohio,  Oct.  27. 
After  rendering  an  excellent  pro- 
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jjam  by  home  talent,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  President,  Supt.  M.  V. 
Norton,  Parkman;  Vice-President, 
Lora  Hosmer,  Middlefield;  Secre- 
tary, Nora  E.  Sullivan,  Bainbridge, 
Ohio. 

—  Dr.  E.  M.  Craig  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  membership  on  the  board 
of  city  examiners  in  Cincinnati,  a 
high  compliment  worthily  bestowed. 

— Supt.  H.  B.  Williams,  of  San- 
dusky, gave  two  excellent  addresses 
at  the  Licking  Co.  meeting  at  Utica, 
Oct.  20,  and  Harry  E.  Eswine  one 
on  "Elementary  Work  in  Agricul- 
ture." Local  talent  furnished  sev- 
eral numbers  of  the  program,  as 
well  as  delightful  music. 

—  Stuart  Eagleson,  who  has  rep- 
resented Ginn  &  Co.  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  has  been  transferred 
to  Chicago  and  his  place  is  taken  in 
Ohio  by  J.  W.  Swartz,  whose,  ad- 
dress is  64  Grasmere  St,  East 
Cleveland. 

—  Supt.  A.  J.  Dennis  and  Prin. 
H.  S.  Workman,  of  Jewett,  are 
keeping  the  wheels  of  progress  well 
oiled  and  hence  they  move  smooth- 
ly and  rapidly.  They  are  enjoying 
to  the  full  the  beautiful  new  eight- 
room  building  which  was  erected  a 
year  ago  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

—  Our  sins  of  omission  are  ac- 
cumulating. Here  Prin.  T.  How- 
ard Winters  and  Miss  Anna  Gray 
Sycks,  both  of  Ironton,  were  mar- 
ried Aug.   14th,  and  we  have  not 


mentioned  it.  The  bride  gradu- 
ated from  Ohio  Wesleyan  in  '99, 
three  years  later  than  her  husband. 
Then  she  was  supervisor  of  music 
at  Bowling  Green  for  five  years  and 
held  the  same  position  at  Ironton 
lor  two  years.  Our  congratula- 
tions are  no  less  hearty  for  being 
so  tardy. 

—  The  Pickaway  Co.  teachers 
will  meet  at  New  Holland  Dec.  15. 
l^residcnt  Smith,  of  Ada,  and  Supt. 
E.  C.  Hedrick,  of  Clarksburg,  will 
deliver  addresses.  The  officers  are : 
President,  Prin.  T.  Otto  Williams, 
Circleville;  Secretary,  J.  M.  Ater, 
South  Bloomfield  ;  Ex.  Com.,  Supt. 
Stanley  Lawrence,  Ashville,  W.  F. 
(-.ephart,  Williamsport,  Dr.  A.  L. 
Stump,  Derby. 

— The  Northeastern  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Association  met  at  Akron,  O., 
(October  19th  and  20th,  1906.  At 
the  Round  Table  meeting  on  Fri- 
day evening  two  topics  were  dis- 
cussed at  some  length :  "Depart- 
mental Work  in  the  First  Grade  of 
the' High. School"  and  "The  Un- 
graded Room"  or  "The  Special 
Room."  On  Saturday  the  program 
was  as  follows:  Invocation  by 
Rev.  Howard  MacAyeal;  welcome 
address,  Supt.  Hotchkiss;  ladies' 
chorus,  "Hail  Silent  .Night;"  ad- 
dress, "Industrial  and  Manual 
Training  in  Public  Schools,"  W.  E. 
Hicks,  Cleveland ;  vocal  solo,  "The 
Nightingale  Song,"  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Wanamaker ;  discussion  of  the  top- 
ic, "Influence  of  the  Bible  on  Eng- 
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lish  Literature,"  by  Miss  Frances  E. 
Thompson,  Medina  High  School, 
and  Supt.  Baxter,  of  Canton ;  vocal 
solo,  Mrs.  Frank  Seiberhng;  ad- 
dress by  G.  C.  Rowlinson,  Presi- 
dent of  Hiram  College;    paper  by 


opticon  for  the  schools,  and  this 
will  be  extensively  used  in  the 
teaching  of  history,  geography  and 
science. 

— ^Prof.    George   R.    Carpenter^ 
the  distinguished  teacher  of  Eng- 


PRIN.    W.    H.    MAURER,   STEUBENVILLE. 


D.  J.  Boone,  principal  of  the  Lorain 
High  School;  and  mixed  quartet. 
Music  was  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  N.  L.  Glover,  of  Akron. 

—  Supt.  E.  A.  Hotchkiss,  of  St. 
Marys,  recently  purchased  a  stere- 


lish  in  Columbia  University,  has 
written  a  book  on  "Rhetoric  and 
English  Composition"  which  has 
just  come  from  the  press  of  the 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago. 
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—  Supt.  Owen  Jones,  of  Rose- 
dale,  is  keeping  fully  up  with  the 
procession  in  that  he  has  inaugur- 
ated a  course  of  lectures  for  his 
people.    He  is  enterprise  incarnate. 

—  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  in  a 
recent  address  said :    "All  our  hope 

'  for  social  regeneration  rests  on  the, 
family.  If  the  home  does  not  fit 
its  inmates  for  true,  unselfish,  he- 
roic service,  the  school  and  the 
church  can  but  feebly  supply  its 
defects.  The  homes  in  which  chil- 
dren are  growing  up  indolent,  ir- 
responsible, extravagant,  with  no 
tasks  to  perform  and  no  burdens 
to  bear,  with  no  sense  of  the  value 
and  dignity  of  work  and  no  respect 
for  the  worker,  getting  everything 
out  of  tHe  domestic  commonwealth 
and  giving  nothing  to  it,  wholly  un- 
schooled in  the  altruistic  virtues, 
disobedient,  insubordinate,  creat- 
ures of  lawless  impulse  —  these 
homes  are  the  poisoned  springs 
from  which  flow  social  corruption 
and  national  decay.  And  one  is 
sometimes  quite  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  the  families  in  the  slums  or 
the  families  on  the  boulevards  are 
turning  out  the  larger  proportion  of 
this  unsocial  material." 

—  Every  lover  of  good  books 
ought  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  celebrated  "Everyman's  Libra- 
ry," which  is  attracting  such  wide 
attention.  The  plan  opens  to  us 
the  richest  treasures  of  the  world 
of  literature  in  most  attractive  style. 
All  needed  information  can  be  had 


by  addressing  A.  H.  Smythe,  Co- 
lumbus, O. 

—  Supts.  Arthur  Powell,  of  Mid- 
dletown,  and  H.  R.  McVay,  of  Sid- 
ney, were  the  big  guns  at  the  Pre- 
ble Co.  meeting  November  24, 
while  Supts.  L.  D.  Brouse  and  F. 
E.  Rinehart  with  Miss  Edna  Mills 
and  Miss  Schneider  furnished  ex- 
cellent music. 

—  The  Allen  Co.  institute  will  be 
held  at  Lima  College,  Aug.  5-9, 
1907,  with  Supt.  H.  H.  Helter,  Dr. 
C.  C.  Miller  and  Supt.  Jas.  T.  Begg 
as  instructors. 

—  Supt.  C.  M.  Boord,  of  the  Lib- 
erty Township,  Delaware  Co., 
schools,  has  a  senior  class  of  six 
girls.  He  ought  to  arrange  a  trade 
with  Supt.  Ed.  A.  Evans  at  Chi- 
cago. 

—  Supt.  Dorilus  Martz  has  our 
thanks  for  a  copy  of  the  school 
manual  of  the  Madison  township, 
Hancock  Co.,  schools. 

—  Col.  C.  H.  French  lectured  to 
audiences  aggregating  812,256  dur- 
ing the  year  1905,  and  the  present 
year  bids  fair  to  exceed  that  num- 
ber. His  lectures  have  a  real  edu- 
cational value  and  are  always  most 
entertaining.  His  address  is  425 
Caxton  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

—  Prin.  R.  W.  Mitclicil,  of  the 
Asheville,  N.  C,  high  school,  seems 
to  be  enjoying  his  work  very  much, 
but  his  anxiety  concerning  Mrs. 
Mitchell's  health  is  most  acute.  He 
has    seven    assistants    in    the    high 
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school,  besides  special  te^tchers  in 
music,  art,  domestic  science  and 
manual  training. 

— The  senior  class  ox  the  Beaver- 
dam  high  school  numbers  14,  which 
is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
school.     The  board  and  pupils  to- 


iipeakers  were  Supt.  J.  C.  Ocker- 
man,  Supt.  Harvey  Brugger,  and 
Prill.  F.  E.  Ostrander,  of  the  War- 
len  high  school. 

—  The  Scioto  Co.  Teachers'  As- 
sociation held  its  first  quarterly 
meeting   of    the    current   year   at 


PRIN.    H.    H.    FRAZIER,  TIFFIN. 


gether  have  added  equipment  re- 
cently to  the  amount  of  $120.  The 
teachers  are  Supt.  J.  L.  Steiner,  J. 
T.  Cotner,  Miss  Erna  E.  Conrad, 
and  Miss  Gail  Haines. 

—  Sandusky    Co.    held    a    good 
meeting  at  Fremo'.t,  Nov.  17.    The 


Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Nov.  17,  1906. 
The  meeting  was  one  of  the  very 
l:cst  that  the  association  has  ever 
held.  Mr.  A.  C.  Jones  gave  an  able 
urd  interesting  discussion  of  The 
Country  School  and  the  Farm,  Miss 
Ciertrude  Jackson  read  an  excellent 
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paper  on  the  History  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Short  Story,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Henry,  a  business  man  of  Ports- 
mouth, gave  a  very  sensible  talk  on 
The  Relation  of  the  Public  School 
to  Business,  Mr.  W.  D.  Gilliland 
spoke  eloquently  on  The  Future  of 
South  America,  and  Prof.  Carl  Ru- 
ber handled  in  a  truly  phiological 
way  the  subject  of  Simplified  Spell- 
ing. In  the  afternoon  Prof.  Treud- 
ley  delivered  an  inimitable  address, 
which  was  received  with  great  fa- 
vor by  the  teachers  of  Portsmouth 
and  Scioto  county.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  association  will  be  held 
on  the  second  Saturday  in  January, 
1907,  at  Portsmouth. 

—  Supt.  C.  L.  Riley,  of  Kirkers- 
ville,  has  arranged  for  a  lecture 
course  and  Prin.  Harlan  E.  Hall,  of 
Mansfield,  will  open  the  course  Dec. 
7.  Supt.  Riley  is  always  at  work 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  he 
serves. 

— For  our  cover  this  month  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Ohio 
Magazine  and  we  are  always  glad 
to  acknowledge  such  courtesies. 
We  are  sure  all  our  readers  will 
agree  that  it  is  very  artistic. 

— Here  come  trooping  in  with 
gladsome  lilt  two  new  high  school 
papers,  the  Fostoria  Signal  and  the 
Lisbon  Original,  l)oth  of  which 
show  enterprise  and  good  taste. 
The  Signal  contains  an  excellent 
article  by  Supt.  Layton  and  from 
the  tone  of  the  Original  we  gather 


that  Supt.  Lambert  and  Prin.  Dyer 
had  much  to  do  by  way  of  inspiring 
this  new  venture.  Our  best  wishes 
to  both  these  papers. 

— The  Allied  Educational  Asso- 
ciations of  Ohio  will  hold  the  annual 
meeting  Dec.  26-28,  1906  at  Co- 
lumbus. There  will  be  two  general 
sessions,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evening,  December  26  and  27,at  the 
Board  of  Trade  Auditorium.  The 
speakers  at  these  sessions  will  be 
Supt.  W.  H.  Elson  of  Cleveland, 
Pres.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  ,Prof.  Oscar 
Chrisman,  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
and  Supt.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  Mans- 
field. 

The  day  sessions  of  the  several 
associations,  will  be  held  at  the 
buildings  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  December  26- 
28.  A  joint  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  arranged,  Friday 
afternoon,  December  28,  at  which 
the  following  educators  will  speak. 
Pres.  Guy  Potter  Benton,  Oxford, 
Supt.  Frank  Wenner,  Martins 
Ferry,  Hon  F.  A..  Derthich,  Hon 
Frederic  Howe,  Cleveland  and 
Supt.  E.  B.  Cox  of  Xenia. 

Special  railroad  and  hotel  rates 
have  been  arranged.  The  Great 
Southern  Hotel,  Columbus  will  be 
the  headquarters  of  the  Associa- 
tions. Information  relating  to  the 
R.  R.  or  hotel  rates  may  be  had  by 
inquiring  of  Geo.  W.  Tooill,  81 
Ninth  Avenue,  Columbus. 

Supt.  J.  V.  McMillan,  Marietta, 
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is  General  Chairman  of  the  Allied 
Association  and  Miss  Anna  H.  Lit- 
tell,  Dayton,  is  the  Secretary. 

— Supt.  N.  D.  O.  Wilson  of 
Bowling  Green  has  been  the  leader 
of  the  Wood  Co.  forces  in  bring- 
ing the  matter  of  pay  for  institute 


persevering  efforts.  We  are  pleased 
to  present  to  our  readers  a  cut  of 
Supt.  Wilson  as  a  very  slight  token 
of  our  appreciation  of  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  general  and  especially  the  in- 
terest of  Ohio  teachers. 


SUPT.  N.  D.  O.  WILSON,  BOWLING  GREEN. 


attendance  to  a  successful  issue. 
This  county  raised  a  fund  to  carry 
the  case  through  the  courts  and 
elected  Supt.  Wilson  to  manage  af- 
fairs for  them.  This  he  has  done 
v^ith  signal  success,  waiving  all 
claims  to  institute  pay  for  himself, 
and  every  teacher  in  Ohio  owes  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  patient, 


— We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Southern  Educational  Journal  re- 
publishes our  article  "A  Remark- 
able Composition"  which  gave  an 
instance  of  an  unusual  exercise  in 
composition  by  Miss  Fan  Wood- 
ward of  Madisonville.  Our  pleas- 
ure would  have  been  no  less  had  the 
Journal  given  theMoNTHLY  propev 
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credit,  which  it  failed  to  do.  How- 
ever, this  sort  of  thing  sometimes 
happens  in  Ohio  and  we  naturally 
feel  flattered  as  "imitation  is  the 
sincerest  flattery.'* 


Science,  The  Ohio  School  Improve- 
ment Federation,  The  Central  Ohio 
Schoolmasters'  Club,  The  Ohio 
Speech-Arts  Association,  The  As- 
sociation of  Ohio  Teachers  of  Ma- 


PRIN.    F.    E.    OSTRANDKR,    WARREN. 


— The  educational  associations 
that  will  hold  meetings  in  Colum- 
bus in  holiday  week  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Ohio  State  Association  of 
School  Examiners.  The  Ohio 
Township  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation, The  Ohio  College  Asso- 
ciation,   The    Ohio    Academy    of 


thematics  and  Science,  The  Ohio 
Art  and  Manual  Training  Teachers* 
Association,  The  Ohio  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Secondary  Teachers,  The 
Ohio  State  Association  of  Elemen- 
tary Teachers,  The  Ohio  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  The 
Ohio  Kindergarten  Association, 
The    (^hio    State    Association    of 
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Medical  Teachers,  The  Ohio  Di- 
vision of  the  U.  S.  Historical  So- 
ciety, The  Association  of  Ohio 
Teachers  of  Philosophy,  Psychology 
and  Pedagogy. 

— It  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  subscriptions  to  the 
Monthly  may  begin  at  any  time 
and  that  our  rate  of  one  dollar  for 
the  year  holds  good  to  all  vfho  pay 
within  three  months  of  the  time  of 
subscribing. 

— Everyman's  Library  is  a  model 
collection  of  the  best  books  all  of 
them  suitable  to  send  as  gifts  to 
people  who  appreciate  good  books 
in  elegant  form.  The  complete 
list  is  given  in  a  circular  which  A. 
H.  Smythe,  Columbus,  will  send  for 
the  asking. 

— It  would  be  a  graceful  act  to 
send  the  Monthly  and  World's 
Events  M.agazink  to  your  friend 
for  Christmas.  Just  send  us  a  dol- 
lar and  a  quarter  and  we'll  do  the 
rest. 

— After  thirty-nine  years  of  con- 
tinuous and  most  acceptable  service 
as  an  agent  of  the  American  P)Ook 
Company,  Cyrus  Smith,  formerly 
located  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  and 
well-known  in  Ohio  and  other 
states,  has  been  retired  on  a  satis- 
factory salary  for  life.  He  is  hap- 
pily located  at  5715  Washington 
Avenue,  Chicago,  where  all  his 
friends  will  receive  a  most  cordial 
welcome.  **Conie  and  see  us''  is 
the  message  which  is  going  out  to 


his  friends  who  are  found  ever)'- 
where  he  has  ever  been.  Republics 
may  be  ungrateful  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  house  Mr.  Smith 
served  so  well  is  not. 

— Supt.  O.  C.  Creighton  of  Glen- 
ford  is  doing  a  good  service  for  his 
people  in  the  way  of  conducting  a 
course  of  lectures.  The  people  have 
such  unbounded  confidence  in  him 
that  they  patronize  the  lectures  by 
the  hundreds. 

—  The  bond  issues  in  Newark 
and  Mt.  Vernon  carried  at  the  re- 
cent election  by  good  majorities  and 
now  we  shall  soon  see  school  equip- 
ments enlarged  in  both  these  cities. 

—  The  publishers  of  Webster's 
International  Dictionary  have  just 
issued  a  handsome,  thirty-two-page 
hooklet  on  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 
Shcrwin  Cody,  well  known  as  a 
writer  and  authority  on  English 
gramtnar  and  composition,  is  the 
autht)r.  The  booklet  contains  seven 
lessons  for  systematically  acquiring 
the  dictionary  habit.  While  it  is 
}>rimarily  intended  for  teachers  and 
school  principals,  the  general  reader 
will  find  much  of  interest  and  value. 
.\  co;)y  will  be  sent,  gratis,  to  any- 
(}iie  who  addresses  the  firm,  G.  &  C 
Merriam  Company,  Spring:field^ 
Mass. 


THE  HONORABLE  HENRY  HOUCR. 

Iknry  Houck  began  life  in  the 
usual  way.  He  has  lived  it  in  a 
very  unusual  way  by  giving  himself 
unreservedly    and    unselfishly     for 
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others.  Very  few  men  have  such  a 
record  as  he,  and  in  the  evening  of 
his  Hfe,  the  result  of  all  he  has 
given  in  the  three  score  years  and 
ten  he  has  served  others,  are  mani- 
festing themselves  in  a  manner 
which  cheers  the  hearts  of  his  thou- 
sands of  friends  who  love  him  for 
what  he  has  been  to  them  and  done 
for  them. 


HON.    HKNRV    HOICK. 


In  the  last  forty  years  Pennsyl- 
vania has  had  a  nuniDer  of  State 
Supertntendents  of  Public  instruc- 
tion, all  of  them  able  and  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  their  great  com- 
monwealth. Henry  Houck  has 
served  with  them  all,  has  been  a 
positive  help  to  them  all,  and  has 
had  the  confidence  and  love  of  each. 

At  the  November  election  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  high  and  respon- 
sible position  of  Secretary  of  Inter- 
nal Affairs  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  campaign  was  intensely 
exciting  and  at  ti-nes  bitter.  In  it  all 
Henry  Houck  was  never  spoken  of 
except  in  terms  of  respect  and  kind- 
ness and  when  the  votes  were 
counted,  his  name  led  all  the  rest, 
and  with  a  plurality  of  many  thou- 
sands greate:-  than  that  received  by 
any  other  candidate  on  the  ticket, 
the  people  of  the  Keystone  State 
expressed  their  approval  of  their 
"grand  old  man."  still  young  in 
vigor  of  life  ml  sympathy  of  heart, 
who  has  scrvt^-l  his  state  with  ab- 
solutely fidclitv  for  so  manv  years. 


For  half  a  century  he  has  been 
a  potent  force  in  the  educational 
work  of  his  native  state  and  the 
teachers  of  a  majority  of  all  the 
states  in  the  Union  have  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  his  great  hearted  person- 
ality in  their  teachers'  institute  and 
educational  meetings.  No  one  in 
this  world  can  number  the  hearts 
he  has  cheered,  the  lives  he  has  en- 
riched, and  the  souls  he  has  made 
better. 


THE  EUROPEAN   SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Summer  schools  arc  each  year 
becoming  a  more  important  factor 
in  the  educational  life  and  growth 
of  the  teachers  of  our  country.  Ohio 
takes  a  high  rank  in  this  work  and 
the  various  scl^ools  of  the  state  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  excellent 
opportunities  they  offer  the  teachers 
of  the  state,  and  the  thousands  who 
attend  them  each  vacation  are  to  be 
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congratulated  upon  their  readiness 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  oppor- 
tunities. 

Each  year  finds  an  increasing 
number  of  teachers  who  seek  to 
combine    recreation    and    study    in 


A  most  careful  examination  of 
the  actual  results  accomplished  by 
this  school  the  past  summer  war- 
rants the  editor  of  the  Monthly 
in  heartily  recommending  its  man- 
agement and  plans  to  teachers  and 
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travel  and  many  wisely  spend  the 
summer  months  in  Europe.  The 
best  way  to  secure  the  money  is 
the  problem  which  every  teacher 
with  limited  time  and  means  has 
to  consider.  To  aid  in  the  solution 
of  this  problem  is  the  purpose  of 
The  European  Summer  School. 


their  friends  who  contemplate  a 
trip  to  Europe  the  coming  summer. 
Any  one  who  has  traveled  in 
Europe  alone  knows  from  exper- 
ience that  much  energy  and  time 
must  be  spent  in  finding  his  way,  in 
looking  after  his  transportation, 
baggage,    etc.,   and    in   bargaining 
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"with  guides  and  others  who  serve 
him.  With  only  a  short  vacation  at 
the  teacher's  command,  he  can 
liardly  afford  to  expend  his  time 
and  energy  in  this  manner. 

Experiences  with  "personally 
conducted"  excursions,  which  are 
composed  of  all  sorts  of  persons 
with  all  sorts  of  tastes,  are  not  al- 
ways pleasant  and  satisfactory. 

There  is  really  a  legitimate,  as 
well  as  a  long  felt  want,  which  the 
European  Summer  School  fills  by  a 
plan,  which  the  following  article 
by  Professor  M.  V.  O.  Shea,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  briefly 
outlines : 

The  Summer  School  in  Europe 
enables  the  teacher  to  devote  every 
minute  of  his  time  to  sight-seeing, 
and  anything  else  of  interest  to  him. 
One  who  has  not  had  experience 
can  hardly  appreciate  what  an  econ- 
omy this  is  in  every  way. 

But  the  European  Summer 
School  is  of  still  greater  service  to 
teachers  in  another  direction.  The 
past  summer  there  accompanied  the 
school  throughout  Europe  a  num- 
ber of  specialists  in  art,  architecture, 
sculpture,  education,  economics, 
archaeology,  history,  sociology,  and 
physical  geography.  It  was  the 
business  of  these  men  to  help  the 
teachers  to  understand  and  to  en- 
joy the  history,  culture,  and  present 
life  and  activities  of  the  different 
European  peoples  visited.  Each  spe- 
cialist had  been  carefully  over  the 
ground  covered ;  and  by  lectures 
and  field  work  he  brought  out  and 
interpreted  the  most  significant 
things  in  his  particular  field.  It 
is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance   of    this    work     for    the 


person  who  is  really  eager  to  make 
his  summer  profitable  as  well  as  en- 
joyable. In  this  manner,  a  teacher 
will  gain  as  much  in  one  summer 
as  he  would  gain  in  ten  summers 
if  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guages and  customs  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  moves. 

The  daily  program  of  the  school 
may.  be  of  interest  to  readers. 
Lecture  halls  had  been  engaged  in 
the  hotels  where  the  school  was  en- 
tertained, or  convenient  thereto; 
and  two  or  three  lectures  a  day  were 
delivered  in  these.  The  first  lecture 
came  at  eight  in  .the  morning ;  the 
second  after  luncheon,  and  the  third 
at  eight  in  the  evening.  The 
lectures  always  related  to  matters 
of  interest  at  the  time  being,  and 
had  for  their  purpose  mainly  to 
make  more  intelligible  and  enjoy- 
able what  was  being  observed. 
After  the  morning  lecture,  the 
various  sections  of  the  school,  each 
consisting  of  about  fifteen  members, 
started  out  under  trained  leaders  to 
see  objects  of  historical,  or  artistic, 
or  architectural,  or  sociological,  or 
educational  interest.  The  after- 
noons were  generally  spent  in  the 
same  way,  though  often  they  were 
utilized  as  individual  members 
chose.  The  evenings  after  the 
lecture  were  usually  spent  in  social 
intercourse,  or  in  visiting  the  opera 
cr  other  places  of  interest. 

In  future  numbers  of  the 
Monthly  information  more  in  de- 
tail will  ])c  furnished,  and  some  ex- 
periences of  some  Ohio  teachers 
who  were  members  of  the  school 
the  past  summer  will  be  published. 

In  the  mean  time  the  writer  will 
be  glad  to  correspond  with  any 
teachers  or  their  friends  relative  to 
the  European  Summer  School  for 
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1907.  Address  all  inquiries  to  O. 
T.  Corson,  editor  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly,  Columbus,  O. 


CENTRAL   OHIO   TEACHERS'    ASSOCIA- 
TION, NOV.  9-10,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

For  the  second  time  in  its  history, 
the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation in  its  peregrinations  outside 
of  its  own  boundaries,  journeyed  to 
Indianapolis  for  its  meeting  this 
year.     This  was  a  distinct  compli- 


PRIN.    W.    C.    BRASH ARES^ 
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nient  to  the  schools  of  that  city  and 
their  efficient  head,  Supt.  C.  N. 
Kendall,  which  he  fully  and  appre- 
ciatively rccoi^nized  in  his  address 
of  welcome.  That  address  was  the 
emhodinier.t  of  good  sense  and  per- 
fect taste.  Supt.  Kendall,  if  not  a 
**])a\vn  awratah,"  delivers  himself 
with  earnestness  and  charm.  No 
one  could  mistake  the  heartiness  of 
his  welcome.  The  schools  over 
which  he  presides  are  among  the 
best  in  the  land.     Some  vears  ago 


he  came  into  splendid  heritage  from 
a  line  of  illustrious  forebears,  em- 
bracing such  names  as  Horace  S. 
Tarbell  and  L.  H.  Jones,  —  a  peril- 
ous position  for  a  less  capable  inan. 
It  is  but  simple  justice  to  say  that 
he  has  not  only  not  suffered  the 
estate  to  become  impaired,  but  he 
hris  also  extended  and  enhanced  its 
value.  The  schools  of  Indianapolis 
still  merit  the  high  praise  that  was 
bestowed  upon  them  by  Dr.  Rice  in 
The  Forum  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  teachers  of  Ohio  gath- 
ered wisdom  and  inspiration  from 
their  visit.  The  perfect  hospitalit}- 
which  was  shown  everywhere,  by 
principals,  supervisors  and  teachers, 
captured  our  hearts  again,  as  it  did 
four  years  ago.  Batisai,  Supt 
Kendall  and  the  Indianapolis 
schools ! 

Parenthetically  we  may  say  ta 
the  few  stay-at-homes  and  to  those 
others  —  also  few  —  who  reluct- 
antly joined  in  the  cry,  "Westward. 
Ho!*',  that  the  excutive  committee 
coquetted  with  Toledo  and  Detroit, 
and,  although  they  did  not  receive 
an  absolute  conge,  they  w^ere  given 
delicately  to  understand  that  their 
advances  might  be  more  ardently  re- 
ceived some  other  year. 

Tomlinson  hall  was  filled  for  the 
first  session  Friday  evening  by  the 
twenty-five  hundred  Ohio  teachers 
and  by  a  thousand  or  more  of  the 
citizens  of  Indianapolis.  A  beau- 
lifid  courtesy  was  extended  to  all 
ex-presidents  of  the  association  by 
retiring  president   Supt.    Demorest 
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of  Marysville,  in  calling  them  by 
name  and  inviting  them  to  the  plat- 
form at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
The  response  to  the  address  of 
welcome  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Carr  was 
well  done.  Supt.  Carr's  speeches 
are  good  both  at  home  and  abroad, 


ways,  and,  at  times,  jocose.  His 
inimitable  drollery  was  quickly  re- 
sponded to  by  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. At  the  same  time  he  main- 
tained his  position  with  grace  and 
dignity. 

The  preliminary  program  was  so 
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but  because  he  wa*=  on  his  native 
heath,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  spoke 
with  unusual  unction. 

Supt.  Wm.  McClain  of  I^ndon 
was  exceedingly  happy  in  his  in- 
augural address.  He  was  earnest, 
foiceful,  clear,  and  convincing  al- 


rich,  —  special  mention  ought  to  be 
made  of  the  soloist  if  we  could  re- 
call her  name,  and  of  the  fine  play- 
ing of  the  orchestra  from  the 
manual  training  school  under  the 
direction  of  tl^e  supervisor  of  music,. 
Prof.  Riro^e  —  that  it  was  halfpast 


